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PREFACE. 


Having  long  been  painfully  impressed  with  the  evils  of  com- 
pulsory ecclesiastical  systems^  existing  in  Britain  and  in  other 
nations^  I  have  thought  it  to  be  a  duty  to  my  own  country  in 
particular^  to  point  out  those  evils^  and  faithfully  to  plead  for 
such  a  thorough  change  in  this  respect^  as  is  required  by  the 
great  principles  of  the  New  Testament^  and  adapted  to  promote 
the  highest  interests  of  man.  Far  fin)m  being  disposed  to  write 
in  a  strain  of  bitterness^  I  have  endeavoured  to  handle  the 
subject  dispassionately  and  impartially^  under  the  conviction 
that  every  Christian  commimity  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
deference  and  respect.  The  present  complaint  is  not  against 
Protestant  Episcopacy^  or  any  other  religious  profession^  as 
such  j  but  applies  to  all  systems  for  establishing  and  upholding 
any  religious  tenets  by  the  power  of  the  state.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  imion  and  enforcement^ — the  interference  of  the 
civil  authority  in  religious  matters^  and  the  intrusion  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  into  secular  matters^  with  whatever  doctrines 
connected^  that  will  be  mainly  considered  in  the  following  pages. 
I  rejoice  in  believing  that  many  of  the  ministers  and  private 
individuals  of  the  Established  Church  of  England^  to  which  prin- 
cipally reference  is  made^  are  members  of  the  true  universal 
church  of  Christ,  and  children  of  God  by  adoption.  And  I 
gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  moderation^  with  which  the  power 
and  privileges  entrusted  to  that  church  are  in  the  present  day 
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generally  exercised,  notwithstanding  instances  to  the  contrary ; 
but  I  fiilly  believe  that  its  true  spiritual  interests  and  those  of 
the  nation  at  large  would  be  greatly  promoted,  by  a  severance 
of  its  union  with  the  state. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  compulsory  emoluments  by  which 
ecclesiastical  establishments  are  usually  supported,  and  of  some 
of  those  many  ceremonial  observances  which  the  power  of  the 
state  has  been  employed  to  enforce,  have  of  necessity  come 
under  review;  these  points  being  intimately  connected  with 
the  alliance  between  civil  and  religious  authority,  and  clearly 
showing  the  injurious  character  of  the  system,  both  in  the 
means  of  its  maintenance  and  in  the  mode  of  its  operation. 

The  great  question  of  religious  establishments  is  too  com- 
monly regarded  as  chiefly  of  a  pecuniary  and  political  nature. 
Considering  such  a  view  of  it  to  be  inadequate  and  far  too 
narrow,  I  can  only  say  that  if,  in  my  apprehension,  it  had  not  a 
much  wider  range,  and  a  very  influential  bearing  on  the  eternal 
interests  of  man,  the  present  appeal  would  not  have  been  made. 

No  one,  who  has  studied  the  numerous  evidences  of  public 
opinion,  can  suppose  that  the  views  here  taken  are  new  or  un- 
common; on  the  contrary,  among  the  middle  classes  of  society 
they  are  general  and  rapidly  progressive ;  yet  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  system  under  notice  are  men  of  almost  all  shades 
of  party  in  the  upper  ranks,  that  it  will  probably  be  upheld  by 
them  as  long  as  possible,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  family  or  indi<* 
vidual  interest,  and  doubtless  in  many  cases  with  higher  and 
purer  motives. 

Without  attempting  to  draw  any  odious  comparison,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  the  British  and  other  European  nations  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  the  dominant  yoke  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  inhuman 
yoke  of  the  slave-master,  that  however  each  nation  may  disdain 
that  sort  of  thraldom  which  does  not  prevail  within  its  own 
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limits,  not  one  of  them  either  properly  estimates  the  unjust  and 
untenable  character  of  its  own  system,  or  sees  in  their  true 
and  full  dimensions  the  degrading  effects  of  the  yoke  which 
it  tolerates  and  upholds.  The  true  welfare  of  each  of  these 
powerful  nations  cannot  fail  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the 
long  sufferance  of  such  violations  of  equity.  May  the  day 
speedily  arrive,  when  they  shall  look  impartially  on  these  respec- 
tive systems  in  the  true  light  of  the  gospel,  and  resolutely 
apply  such  effectual  remedies,  as  the  great  principles  of  our  holy 
religion  clearly  prescribe  and  afford  ! 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  following  pages — and 
many  they  are  acknowledged  to  be — I  trust  the  reader  will  find 
nothing  in  them  at  variance  with  the  first  Christian  duty  of 
charity  towards  the  members  of  any  religious  denomination ; 
my  sincere  desire  having  been,  while  advocating  faithfully 
and  without  compromise  the  principles  of  scriptural  truth,  ever 
to  be  found  speaking  that  'Hruth  in  love.'^^  Although  on  parts 
of  this  Essay,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  sentiments  of 
some  of  my  friends,  yet  it  must  be  fiilly  understood  that  I  am 
alone  responsible  for  the  general  contents.  I  do  not  lay  claim 
to  much  learning  or  deep  research,  to  which  a  life  of  active 
occupation  is  but  ill  adapted ;  but  I  have  diligently  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  a  small  share  of  ability  and  leisure  has  permitted,  to 
make  a  candid  use  of  the  materials  which  lay  within  reach; 
and  the  labour  has  been  lightened  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve, 
according  to  my  views,  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Ecclesiastical  history  abounds  with  interesting  details,  on 
most  of  the  points  briefly  adverted  to  in  these  pages — and  to 
those  details  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  reader — but  the 
object  here  has  been  to  select  a  few  leading  features,  and  to  set 
them  forth  in  a  small  compass.  Had  not  prejudice  and  self- 
interest  operated  with  a  large  proportion  of  church  historians, 
'   Epb.  iv.  15. 
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the  opposition  of  an  almost  continuous  series  of  enlightened 
reformers  to  corruption  and  superstition  would  doubtless  have 
been  much  more  clearly  apparent  than  is  now  the  case. 

In  this  age^  when  unsound  principles  pertinaciously  acted  on, 
and  grievances  long  unredressed^  have  but  recently  given  birth 
to  wide-spread  revolutions^  overturning  ancient  political  edifices 
and  uprooting  the  foundations  of  society  in  many  countries, 
it  is  especially  necessary,  by  way  of  guarding  against  danger 
and  strengthening  just  institutions,  to  remove  obvious  evils  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  indeed  purer  motives  ought  to  prompt  a 
course  of  sound  constitutional  reformation,  on  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  highest  interests  of  all  our  fellow-subjects, 
and  especially  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  herself,  and  to 
efiect  the  dissolution  of  those  degrading  fetters,  which  bind  her 
in  unholy  connection  with  political  authority. 

Firm  is  my  opinion,  that  the  union  ai^ed  against  is  the 
grand  defect  of  the  British  constitution,  that  the  growing  light 
of  the  age  will  assuredly  prove,  under  the  Divine  Blessing,  too 
strong  for  its  retention,  and  that  it  must  and  will  be  done 
away.  May  those  in  power  deliberate  and  act  wisely,  ere  it 
be  too  late ;  and  thus  be  the  honourable  instruments  of  good  to 
our  beloved  country,  averting  those  rash  measures^  which  operate 
not  peaceably  and  lawfully,  but  with  tumult  and  widely  difiFused 
distress,  inflicting  incalculable  injury  of  various  kinds  on  the 
nations  which  resort  to  them.  Christian  meekness  and  moral 
firmness  combined  are  essential  to  the  right  conduct  of  eveiy 
real  religious  reformation. 

Some  may  possibly  think  that,  on  a  question  so  closely  con- 
nected with  national  policy,  too  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
these  pages  to  religious  considerations  and  to  spiritual  and 
scriptural  views.  But  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  religion  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  system,  but  an  eminently 
practical  principle,  which  ought  to  operate  with  benign  eflTects 
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ou  all  our  institutions.  As  a  matter  of  moral  duty  having  refer- 
ence to  the  highest  interests  of  man^  fitur  more  than  as  one  of 
state  policy^  I  wish  respectfully  to  commend  the  subject  to  the 
earnest  and  serious  reflection  of  my  countrymen.. 

One  object  has  been^  by  presenting  the  reader  with  many 
gleanings  from  'ecclesiastical  history  under  separate  heads^  to 
develope  the  rise  of  several  religious  opinions  ^d  observances 
upheld  by  state  authority^  in  order  to  thrpw  light  on  their  actual 
features  and  character.  For  minute  investigations  into  their 
inconsistency  with  the  tenor  of  the, New  Testamentj  reference 
may  be  bad  to  other  works^  treating  on  them  at  length. 

Some  of  the  following  pages  will  be  fbun^  to  contain  a  concise 
compilation  of  the  declarations  of  various  other  Christians^  and 
especially  of  those  fEuthfiil  reformers,  who  yielded  up  life  itself 
in  support  of  their  conscientious  convictions ;  and  whose  clear 
but  neglected  testimonies  are  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  evangelical  truth. 

Without  entering  much  into  the  writings  of  other  recent 
anthorsy  I  have  endeavoured  plainly  to  set  forth  my  own 
views ;  with  the  desire  that  this  imperfect  outline  of  the  infrac- 
tion of  great  gospel  principles  may  obtain  a  deliberate  and 
candid  consideration,  and  that  the  evils  pointed  out  may  be 
calmly  but  faithfully  grappled  with,  in  a  manner  befitting  an 
enlightened  Christian  country. 

AU  who  mark  the  gross  corruptions,  which  pervaded  the 
professing  Christian  Church  so  extensively  in  the  dark  ages, 
must  feel  deeply  thankful  for  the  greater  degree  of  light  and 
holiness  prevailing  in  the  present  day,  and  some  may  even  be 
ready  to  think  that  it  is  needless  to  recall  so  particularly 
errors  that  have  to  a  large  extent  been  renounced.  Yet  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  corruptions  of  that  period 
are  but  partially  removed,  that  while  the  blacker  shades 
have  been  obliterated,  the  evil  principle  still  prevails  in  many 
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countries^  and  that  the  reformation  from  the  pollutions  of  the 
apostacy  has  scarcely  reached,  even  now,  some  of  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth ;  while  even  in  our  own  favoured  land  both  super- 
stition and  infidelity  show  themselves  to  be  still  alive,  and  stalk 
boldly  forth.  Hence  is  required  a  frequent  and  anxious  recur- 
rence to  the  pure  principles  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

It  is  very  possible  that,  in  treating  on  so  great  a  variety  of 
topics,  some  sentiments  may  be  found  to  be  inadvertently 
expressed  in  terms  that  are  equivocal,  or  open  to  objections 
which  I  have  not  perceived.  Should  such  be  the  case,  I  must 
request  6x)m  the  reader  a  favourable  construction,  and  the 
candid  interpretation  of  one  part  by  the  general  bearing  of  the 
whole. 


Liskeard,  Fifth  Month  Ist,  1853. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  union  of  "  Church  and  State"  is  carried  out  in  various 
modes. 

1st.  In  the  support  of  one  particular  church  or  religious 
denomination^  by  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  state ;  involving 
the  exclusion  from  it  of  all  the  other  churches  in  a  country, 
and  the  compulsion  of  their  members  to  support  the  favoured 
one;  the  rulers  of  the  state  being,  by  virtue  of  authority, 
the  rulers  of  that  particular  church,  appointing  its  officers, 
and  prescribing  its  discipline  and  services.  Such  is  the  case 
of  the  British  Episcopal  Protestant  Church,  in  England  and 
Wales. 

2nd.  If  the  view  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
another  case  presents  itself :  viz.,  the  support  of  two  established 
churches  by  the  British  Government — one  in  one  district ;  and 
the  second,  widely  differing  from  it,  in  the  other  district, — an 
Episcopal  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  and  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland.  While  the  favours  of  the  state  are 
bestowed  on  each  within  its  own  limits,  to  these  limits  they  are 
strictly  confined ;  the  same  profession  which  is  established  and 
prescribed  as  the  orthodox  national  church  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  compulsory  powers  conferred  by  the  state,  being 
excluded  from  State  favour,  and  adjudged  to  be  dissent  or  schism 
in  Scotland,  and  vice  versd. 

3rd.  The  rulers  of  a  state  supporting,  by  its  wealth  and 
power,  the  officers  and  services  of  several  or  all  of  the  particular 
churches  within  its  territory ;  and,  in  consideration  of  this  sup- 
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port,  exercising  a  degree  of  control  over  tlieir  officers,  doctrine, 
and  discipline.  Such  is  the  condition  of  things  in  France, 
adopted  on  the  principle  of  impartiality,  instead  of  an  entire 
withdrawal  of  state  support  from  all. 

4th.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rulers  of  one  particular  church 
or  denomination  obtaining  the  secular  authority  of  a  state, 
and  applying  its  power  and  wealth  to  the  support  of  their  own 
ecclesiastical  officers,  services  and  objects;  all  other  churches 
being  prosecuted,  or  excluded  from  its  favour.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Roman  States  in  Italy. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  there  is  a  state-enacted  union  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  same  hands,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  one  conferring  the  other.  Tlie  object  of  this  treatise 
is,  to  show  the  evils  of  the  imion,  which  grew  up  in  the  dark 
ages,  in  whatever  mode  it  may  now  exist ;  to  set  forth  how  it 
has  operated  in  time  past,  and  how  it  still  operates ;  to  advo- 
cate its  total  abolition ;  and  to  maintain  that  it  is  no  part  of 
the  business  of  civil  government  to  interfere,  as  such,  in  eccle- 
siastical or  religious  matters,  nor  of  the  rulers  of  a  church  to 
interfere,  as  such,  in  secular  matters.  Thus  no  particular  church 
would  be  specially  favoured,  nor  other  churches  oppressed  by 
the  state  ;  but  the  members  of  all  would  stand  on  equal  terms, 
according  to  their  several  merits  and  capabilities,  and  the 
cause  of  true  religion  be  greatly  promoted. 

For  want  of  sufficiently  recognising  and  keeping  in  view  the 
existence  of  various  Christian  churches,  mention  has  often  been 
vaguely  made  of  "  the  Church  "  in  a  general  sense ;  as  though 
it  were  one  great  visible  community,  embracing  all  true  Chris- 
tians within  the  limits  of  a  state,  contrary  to  actual  circum- 
stances in  every  country  ;  and  hence  have  arisen  unreasonable 
ideas  and  false  conclusions. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ON    THE    NATURE    OP   THE    KINGDOM    OF    CHRIST. 

When  the  Christian  dispensation  was  about  to  be  introduced 
into  the  world,  its  near  approach  was  proclaimed  by  John  the 
Baptist,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  Christ,  in  these  words, 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven,^'  or,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand."  ^  And  our  Saviour  himself  used  the  same  language,  at 
the  early  periods  of  his  personal  ministry.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  one  great  object  of  his  condescending  to  take  human 
nature  upon  him,  was  to  establish  his  own  kingdom  —  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  of  heaven — among  mankind. 

This  great  event  had  long  been  expected  by  the  Jews.  Their 
prophets  had  predicted  it  from  one  generation  to  another :  its 
glory,  and  privileges,  and  permanence  had  been  often  pointed  out; 
but  the  mode  of  accomplishment  was  not  clearly  defined  nor 
understood.  When  Clirist  spoke  to  his  disciples  of  his  approaching 
sufferings  and  death,  even  one  of  themselves  replied,  imder  the 
expectation  of  an  outward  kingdom,  ''Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord ; 
this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.^^  -  And  after  his  crucifixion,  being 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  his  intentions,  they  anxiously  inquired 
of  him,  **  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?'' 3  As  the  king  of  the  Jews,  he  was  arraigned  before 
*Matt.  iii.  2 ;  Mark  i.  15.  '  Matt.  xvi.  22.  '  Acts  i.  C. 
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Pilate ;  and  when  this  governor  demanded  of  him  the  truth  of 
the  charge,  he  answered,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  : 
if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews ;  but  now  is 
my  kingdom  not  from  hence  ;^^  and  he  added,  "  Thou  sayeat 
(truly)  that  I  am  a  king ;  to  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  the 
truth ;  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice/'  ^ 

These  declarations  of  Jesus  Christ  e\ddently  show  that,  though 
he  came  to  set  up  a  kingdom  on  earth,  yet  it  was  to  be  of  a 
nature  and  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  His  precepts  and  his  example  prove 
that  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  were  the  first  laws  of  his 
dominion,  that  it  was  not  to  be  upheld  by  violence  or  deceit, 
but  that  his  subjects  were  to  be  those  who  listened  and  were 
obedient  to  the  truth.  The  prophet  Taniel  foretold  it  in  these 
remarkable  terms  : — "  Forasmuch  as  thou  sawest  that  the  stone 
was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands ;  and  that  it  brake 
in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  : 
in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a 
kingdom  which  shall  never  be  desti'oyed ;  and  the  kingdom  shall 
not  be  left  to  other  people,  for  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  con- 
sume all  these  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever/'^ 

Christ  declared,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation;  neither  shall  they  say,  lo  here,  or,  lo  there;  for, 
behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you/'^  His  Holy  Spirit 
which  bears  rule  there,  is  not  of  an  outward  or  tangible  nature, 
but  influences  and  governs  the  minds,  consciences,  and  souls  of 
men.  '^And  when  Jesus  perceived  that  they  woidd  come,  and 
take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a  king,  he  departed  into  a 
mountain  alone.''*  From  these  and  many  other  like  passages, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  to  be  of 
a  worldly  kind,  imposing  in  its  appearance,  or  established  by 
human  contrivance  or  power.  The  stone  was  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands;  small  at  first,  yet  gradually  to 
increase  to  a  great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole  earth.  Under 
another  figure  of  the  same  import,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
described  as  a  *^  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  least  of  all  seeds  ;" 
but  growing  up  to  a  large  tree,  till  the  fowls  of  the  air  could 
*  John  xviii.  36,  37.      '  Dan.  ii.  45.      '  Luke  xvii.  20      *  John  vi.  15. 
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lodge  in  the  branches.  ^  This  is  true,  as  well  in  a  general,  as  in 
an  individual  sense. 

As  Christ's  kingdom  was  not  to  be  set  up,  so  neither  was  it 
afterwards  to  be  sustained,  by  force  or  fraud ;  human  wisdom 
and  greatness,  as  such,  were  not  to  be  its  pillars,  but  lowliness 
and  meekness;  for  he  declared,  "  Except  ye  become  as  little 
children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;^'^ 
implying  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be  his  faithful  subjects. 
When  the  Samaritans  would  not  receive  him,  and  some  of  his 
disciples  inquired  whether  they  should  call  for  fire  from  heaven 
to  destroy  these  unbelievers,  he  meekly  replied,  "  Ye  know  not 
what  spirit  ye  are  of;  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  come,  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.'^^  Thus  he  testified  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  his  meek,  holy,  and 
beneficent  sovereignty,  but  ignorant  what  its  nature  was,  and 
whose  subjects  they  really  were ;  for  that  he  came  to  promote 
love  and  truth,  to  save  and  not  to  destroy,  even  them  who 
opposed  him.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament  is  consonant  with  this  view  of  the  character  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  purity 
and  faithfulness  with  which  it  is  upheld,  will  love,  sincerity,  and 
meekness,  "  peace  on  earth,  good,  will  to  men,  and  glory  to 
God,"*  prevail  as  its  sure  tokens  and  genuine  results.  Nothing 
else  can  equally  promote  even  the  temporal  happiness  of  man- 
kind. Well,  therefore,  may  Christians  pray :  "  Thy  kingdom 
come— thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  "^ 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  to 
enter  at  length  on  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 
Most  readers,  it  is  hoped,  have  glimpses,  more  or  less  correct 
and  enlarged,  of  its  holy,  spiritual  character.  The  writer  how- 
ever may  venture,  simply  and  briefly,  to  give  his  own  view  of 
it,  drawn  firom  the  consideration  of  holy  scripture. 

Tlie  glorified  Head  of  the  universal  church,  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  men,  who  dwelt  for  a  time  on  earth,  and  oflfered 
himself  on  the  cross  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  con- 
descends to  visit  the  naturally  dark  hearts  of  all  men  by  the 
influences  of  his  holy  Grace,  Light,  or  Spirit,  in  greater  or  less 
degrees,  reproving  them  for  evil,  inciting  them  to  good,  enlight- 

'  Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.  '  Matt,  xviii.  3.  *  Luke  ix.  56. 

*  Luke  ii.  14.  '  Matt,  vi   10. 
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ening  the  conscience,  and,  as  yielded  to,  subduing  and  purifying 
the  will  and  afFections,  producing  the  work  of  regeneration, 
calling  them  to  become  his  subjects,  qualifying  them  for  service 
in  his  church,  and  preparing  them  for  heaven :  all  this  being 
effected,  in  proportion  as  man,  whatever  may  be  the  variety 
of  his  external  circumstances,  submits  to  this  holy  influence; 
some,  unhappily,  rebelling  against  it,  whereby  they  become  less 
susceptible  of  its  visitations,  and  all  liable  to  fall  away,  through 
un watchfulness  and  disobedience. 

We  are  assured  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within,^^^  or 
of  a  spiritual  character ;- also  that  "it  is  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,^^^ — essentially  holy  and  peaceful  in 
its  character.  If  we  would  know  its  establishment,  and  be 
sharers  in  its  heavenly  benefits,  it  must  be  set  up  in  our  hearts 
and  rule  there,  diffusmg  these  benign  principles  over  oiu*  inmost 
thoughts,  motives,  and  affections,  as  well  as  over  our  words  and 
actions.  If  we  are  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  shall  bring 
forth  its  fruits — humility,  purity,  justice,  meekness,  long-suffer- 
ing, peace,  temperance,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  These  will 
mark  our  conduct,  as  that  of  the  subjects  of  Christ's  kingdom ; 
and  according  as  we  are  defective  in  any  of  the  Christian  virtues, 
so  are  we  rebelling  against  him,  however  wc  may  persuade 
ourselves  or  others  to  the  contrary. 

*  Luke  xvii.  21.  '  Rom.  xiv.  17. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE    SPIRITUAL    INFLUENCE    WHICH    HULES    IN    CHRlST^S  KINGDOM^ 
AND    THE    SECULAR   POWER  WHICH    GOVERNS    THE    KINGDOMS    OP 

THE     WORLD THE     ESSENTIAL     DIFFERENCE     AND     DISTINCTION 

BETWEEN    THEM. 

The  declaration  of  the  Saviour  of  men  that  his  '^  kingdom  is 
not  of  this'world/^^  is  fraught  with  deeply  important  truths. 
It  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  attempts  to  endow  and  support 
spiritual  authority  with  secular  power,  and  to  enforce  a  union 
between  them.  Indeed,  holy  scripture  and  experience  teach  us, 
that  these  two  principles  and  sources  of  influence  are  entirely 
different,  and  independent  of  each  other — rarely  found  in  large 
measure  in  the  same  individual  or  church — but  often  like  the 
scales  of  the  balance,  the  one  depressed  in  proportion  as  the 
other  is  lifted  up.  Vain,  therefore,  are  the  attempts  forcibly 
and  permanently  to  combine  elements  so  dissimilar,  and  often 
so  opposite. 

Under  the  theocracy  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  the  political 
system  was  eminently  a  rehgious  system,  and  based  upon  the 
latter  as  such.  All  the  rites  and  observances,  the  worship  and 
the  sacrifices,  the  officiating  tribe  of  theLevites,  and  the  chosen 
family  of  the  priesthood,  the  mode  of  their  support,  and  the 
extent  of  their  duties,  were  minutely  prescribed  in  the  law  given 
by  Moses.  There  was  but  one  true  visible  church,  or  mode  of 
religion  in  the  state,  and  there  could  be  but  one.  Yet  when 
the  kingly  power  was  established,  the  monarchs  were  often 
rebuked  by  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.  Far  from  being  the 
heads  of  the  church,  the  kings  were  sometimes  "rejected ^^2 
and  denounced  by  its  voice,  leaguing  themselves  with  idols  and 
the  enemies  of  the  living  God. 

The  old  pagan  system  of  religion  was  mainly  an  engine  of 
state;  its  regulations  and  services  were  therefore  committed 
'  John  xviii.  36.  *  1  Sam.  xvl.  1  ;    2  Kings  i.  .'5. 
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to  the  control  and  exercise  of  the  civil  authorities.  The  chief 
magistrate  of  the  ancient  Romans  had  always  been  entrusted 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  national  religion,  and  might 
properly  perform  its  most  sacred  functions. 

The  Christian  religion  was  based  on  a  totally  different  prin- 
ciple. Lowly  in  tlie  estimate  of  man,  Christianity  arose  from  a 
Divine  original,  containing  a  spiritual  power  above  all  human 
authority,  and  unconnected  with  it.  A  degree  of  this  power  was 
committed  by  its  Divine  Author  to  his  faithfiil  followers,  of  what- 
ever worldly  rank  or  station.  Hence,  the  duties  of  the  prince 
and  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel — of  the  rulers  of  the  state  and 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  became  wholly  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent. The  minister  and  every  advanced  Christian  might  be 
cither  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  but  must  possess  spiritual  autho- 
rity. The  prince  and  magistrate,  whether  religious  or  irreli- 
gious, must  possess  human  authority.  The  necessary  connexion 
between  worldly  greatness  and  religious  eminence  was  for  ever 
dissolved. 

Ci\dl  government,  employing  secular  measures,  is  ordained 
from  on  high  to  be  wisely  administered  for  civil  purposes — to 
establish  and  maintain  order,  justice,  and  equity — to  protect  the 
weak  and  the  poor — to  repress  violence  and  oppression — to 
punish  the  wicked — to  encourage  industry  and  art — to  promote 
knowledge  and  civilization — to  reward  and  stimulate  virtue — to 
aid  the  moral  elevation  and  happiness  of  man.  It  regards  and 
treats  him  as  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the  social  community, 
bound  by  implied  civil  contract  to  act  in  union  with  those 
aroimd  him,  for  mutual  benefit.  It  takes  cognizance  of  his 
words  and  actions,  as  they  relate  to  others  and  to  the  common- 
wealth. It  endeavours  to  secure  for  him  temporal  comforts, 
acts  upon  him  by  external  considerations  and  motives,  expecting 
from  him  submission  to  the  laws,  and  a  proper  quota  of  personal 
services,  mental  exertions,  or  pecuniary  contributions  for  the 
good  of  the  state.  If  he  oflFend  against  its  regulations,  he  is 
liable  to  be  pimished,  either  in  his  person  or  in  his  effects,  by 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  for  the  warning  of  liimself  and 
others,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Such  ^s  the 
province  of  civil  government — its  objects  are  of  a  temporal  and 
moral  nature — affecting  man  as  a  responsible  being,  endowed 
with  faculties  of  mind  and  body ;  and  in  its  due  administra- 
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tion,  it  is  entitled  to  respect^  submissiotj,  and  oo-oiieration. 
Moreover,  those  in  authority  must  act  on  the  broad  basis  of 
Christian  priuciplej  and  a  comprehensive  liberality,  with  respect 
both  to  their  co-religionists  and  to  dis^sidents^  to  their  own 
subjects  and  to  foreignersj  as  well  as  to  the  various  clasaes  of 
society ;  not  indtdging  sectarian  views>  merely  selfish  motives, 
or  narrow  retaliatory  coiiduet,  but  aimingj  at  evQry  point,  to 
carry  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  New  Testament  into  enlarged 
and  consistent  practice.  They  must  imitate  the  example  of  that 
glorious  Being — tliat  universal  Governor—  who  "  maketh  his  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust,"^ 

In  i^elation  to  the  kingdoBi  of  Christ,  man  is  to  be  viewed  as 
a  spiritual  agent,  a  fallen  but  immortal  being,  placed  for  a  time 
in  this  world  as  in  a  scene  of  probation,  that  through  faith  and 
righteousness  while  here,  he  may,  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace, 
l3e  pi*eparcd  for  a  glorious  and  an  ctenial  state  of  existence 
hereaftei.  He  must  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  authority 
and  government  of  Christ,  his  paramount  Lord,  deriving  all 
goml  from  hiuij  who  is  remly,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  enlighten^ 
reprove,  animate,  and  direct  him -showing  him  his  duty,  and 
requiring  his  obedience — poiuting  out  from  time  to  time  tlie 
evil  to  be  forsaken  and  the  good  to  be  embraecd,  and  who  will 
judge  him  accordingly  at  the  last  day.  The  instructions  being 
spiritual, — wbetlier  by  the  immediate  perceptible  iniluences  of 
the  Spirit  of  Trutli,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tureu,  the  preacliing  of  the  gospel,  or  the  course  of  Divine 
Proridencc — the  considerations  and  motives  ai-e  spiritual  also ; 
having  reference  chiefly  to  s«piritual  obedience  and  disobedience, 
to  hedvenly  rewards  and  punishments,  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  thankfully  acknowledged,  as  an  additional  incentive, 
that  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
ibe  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come/'^ 

It  18  not  as  a  mere  moral  subject  of  human  govciTimcnt,  that 
every  one  of  us  has  to  consider  his  position,  privileges,  and 
rcsponmbilities ;  but  ai*  a  subject  of  a  higher  and  infinite  autho- 
rity, the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  of  Him  whose 
kingdom  is  within  us,  who  looks  at  the  heart  with  an  omniscient 
eye,  suul  expects  its  allegiance  through  the  power  which  he 
•  Matt,  V.  4'-  *  1  Tinu  iv.  8. 
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graciously  dispenses.  While  each  renders  unto  Caesar  the  things 
whicli  are  Caesar's,  he  must  also  render  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God's.  One  man  or  people  may  be  situated  here  on  earth 
imder  an  arbitrary  government,  and  another  individual  or  nation 
may  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty ;  yet  their  diflFerence 
in  this  respect  is  of  little  comparative  importance.  If  they  are 
true  Christians,  or  subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ, 
they  will  endeavour  to  look  beyond  and  above  the  present  limited 
sphere  to  the  heavenly  Sovereign — to  ascertain  his  wiU  as  their 
first  law — and  to  obey  his  commands  as  their  chief  pleasure. 
This  continued  endeavour,  accompanied  by  a  lowly  sense  of  their 
imperfect  obedience,  and  by  a  trustful  reliance  on  Him  who  is 
their  only  strength  and  atonement,  will  render  them  all,  under 
their  different  circumstances,  good  subjects  of  their  respective 
governments,  conscientiously  striving  to  fill  up  with  faithfulness 
their  respective  places  in  human  society.  Earthly  governments 
may  be  dissolved,  powerful  empires  may  change,  and  ancient 
dynasties  may  pass  away ;  yet  they  know  that  He,  to  whom  they 
owe  the  highest  allegiance,  is  immutable  and  eternal ;  that  He 
ruleth  as  their  King  above  all  j  and  that,  as  they  are  faithful  to 
Him,  he  will  be  their  protector  for  ever. 

Great  is  the  privilege  to  be  subjects  of  a  well-ordered  earthly 
kingdom,  to  partake  of  its  benefits,  and  to  enjoy  its  peace ;  but 
incomparably  greater  is  the  privilege  to  any,  in  whatever  out- 
ward position,  humbly  to  believe  that  they  are,  through  divine 
grace,  subjects  of  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom,  desiring  above  all 
other  things  to  act  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  to  share  his 
protection  and  favour.  The  world,  even  professors  of  religion, 
may  firown  upon  such  and  despise  them ;  it  may  deny  them  the 
title  of  Christians,  and  render  their  endeavours  to  yield  allegiance 
to  Christ  a  cause  of  persecution  and  temporal  distress ;  but  if  he 
speak  pardon  and  peace  to  their  souls,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
feel  the  sustaining  power  of  the  love  of  God,  bearing  witness 
with  their  spirits  that  they  are  his  subjects,^  they  will  be  enabled 
to  rejoice  in  the  conviction,  that,  all  unworthy  as  they  are, 
Christ  is  truly  their  Peace-maker  and  King,  and  that  of  his 
kingdom  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end. 

Even  if  his  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  man  may 
possibly  be  an  irreproachable  subject  of  human  government ; 

1  Rom.  viii.  1 6. 
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but  if  he  is  a  faithful  subject  of  Christ,  he  will  not  fail  to  be  a 
good  citizen,  an  exemplary  member  of  the  secular  community. 
Civil  government  regards  him  in  his  social  external  relations; 
the  government  of  Christ  in  his  individual  spiritual  condition. 
If  civil  government  attempt  to  consider,  to  influence,  and  to 
regulate  the  latter,  it  takes  upon  itself  a  charge  for  which  it  was 
not  intended,  and  to  which  it  is  unequal ;  it  exceeds  its  province, 
and  sooner  or  later  injures  what  it  professes  to  aid. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  principles  is  necessary  to  be 
ever  kept  in  view.  Man  is  the  head  of  human  government,  and 
is  frail  and  fallible.  Christ  is  the  head  in  his  spiritual  kingdom 
or  church,  and  is  all-powerful  and  all-wise.  The  laws  of  the 
one  are  external ;  those  of  the  other,  enforced  as  they  are  by 
holy  scripture  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  are  written  on  the 
heart,  apprehended,  and  applied  throught  he  Holy  Spirit.  The 
laws  of  the  one  are  to  be  established  and  maintained  by  human 
authority  and  outward  means ;  those  of  the  other  by  divine, 
inward,  gentle,  and  self-persuasive  power  and  convictions.  In 
the  latter,  the  interference  of  human  authority  tends  to  mar  the 
work,  and  to  destroy  the  spiritual  vitality. 

Christ  particularly  pointed  out  this  distinction,  and  cautioned 
his  followers  against  overlooking  it,  and  acting  on  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  the  world.  "  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them ;  and  they  that  are  great 
exercise  authority  upon  them :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among 
yon,  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  servant."^  Consequently  the  greatness  and  power  of 
this  world  have  no  place,  as  such,  in  the  kingdom  or  church  of 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  disqualifying  circum- 
stances and  appendages,  to  be  regarded  rather  with  jealousy,  as 
snares  and  temptations,  than  as  helps  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  government  of  his  church. 

We  may  speak  with  confidence  of  secular  power,  because  we 
understand  its  nature  and  workings ;  but  it  becomes  us  to  speak 
with  diffidence  and  fear  when  we  treat,  with  reference  to  expe- 
rience, of  the  character  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  the  influence 
of  which  is  sacred,  and  not  appreciated  or  understood,  but  by 
such  as  feel  its  authority  and  submit  to  its  government.  While 
»  :Matt.  XX.  25,  2«. 
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man  professes  to  be  under  its  rule,  and  even  persuades  himself 
that  he  is  so ;  too  often,  alas  !  through  the  remaining  corruption 
of  the  natural  heart,  he  is  induced  to  reject  the  converting 
power  of  divine  grace,  not  knowing  what  spirit  he  is  of;  till,  if 
he  pursue  this  course,  he  will  at  last  be  only  awakened  from  his 
delusion  by  the  heart- piercing  words,  "  I  know  you  not,  depart 
from  mc  all  ye  that  work  iniquity."  ^  May  we  not  say,  that  so 
pure,  so  gentle,  is  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  so  apt 
to  be  grieved  by  our  disobedience,  to  be  quenched  by  our  sinful- 
ness, that  though  we  may  begin  well,  and  even  run  well  for  a 
season,  yet,  without  continual  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  we  are 
ever  in  danger  of  depai'ting  from  it,  losing  its  life  and  virtue, 
yielding  to  worldly  inferior  influences,  and  embracing,  instead 
of  the  living  reality,  an  empty  shadow. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  cause  more  fertile  in  producing  this 
injurious  eflfect  on  individuals,  or  on  professing  churches,  than 
the  temptations  presented  by  the  possession  of  worldly  power 
and  riches,  especially  when  these  are  held  out  as  rewards  for 
the  performance  of  sacred  functions  and  religious  duties. 

"  When  the  church  is  dressed  up  in  gaudy  fortunes,"  re- 
marked Bishop  Taylor,  who  had  known  something  of  human 
vicissitudes,  "  it  is  no  more  than  she  deserves ;  yet  sometimes 
it  occasions  that  the  devil  cheats  her  of  her  holiness,  and  men 
of  the  world  sacrilegiously  cheat  her  of  her  riches.  And  when 
God  hath,  reduced  her  to  that  poverty,  He  first  promised  and 
intended  to  her,  the  persecution  ceases  and  sanctity  returns, 
and  God  curses  the  sacrilege,  and  stirs  up  men's  minds  to  reli- 
gious donatives,  and  all  is  well  till  she  grows  rich  again."  * 

Humility,  meekness,  and  poverty  of  spirit,  are  the  genial  soil 
of  true  religion — tokens  of  the  prevalence  of  Christ's  kingdom 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  church.  Worldly  greatness,  large 
possessions,  and  superior  authority  are  in  themselves  adverse  to 
lowly,  teachable,  and  forbearing  dispositions;  and,  notwith- 
standing many  noble  exceptions,  tend  generally  to  stunt  or 
eradicate  them.  In  fact,  may  we  not  affirm  that  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  secular  eminence  and  spiritual  eminence  lie  in  opposite 
directions ;  being  in  their  natures  and  in  their  results  generally 
contrary  ?  Thus  our  Lord  declared,  "  How  hard  is  it  for  them 
that  have,  or  that  trust  in,  riches,  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
'  Matt.  vii.  23.  "  Life  uf  Christ,  i.  6. 
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God."  1  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospePs,  the  same 
shall  save  it."-  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
himself,  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.""^  If  then  we 
hold  up  a  crown  or  a  mitre,  as  the  reward  of  piety,  devotion, 
and  the  faithful  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  we  commit  a  dangerous 
mistake ;  we  tempt  with  mercenary  motives  to  the  relinquish- 
ment of  those  which  are  pure,  we  offer  earthly  prizes  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  as  are  heavenly,  we  hand  the  cup  of  disease  and 
death  to  promote  health  and  vigour.  Thus  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom,  instead  of  growing  upward  toward  heaven,  refreshed 
by  the  dew  and  the  shower,  enlivened  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  and  bringing  forth  good  fruit  a  hundred  fold, 
is  liable  to  be  choked  by  briars  and  thorns,  to  be  withered 
through  the  shallowness  or  ungratefulness  of  the  soil,  or  to  be 
devoured  by  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  and  little  or  no  fruit  is  pro- 
duced to  perfection. 

Yet  considering  that  secular  authority,  when  influenced  by 
true  religion  and  Christian  motives,  is  highly  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, we  cannot  wonder  that  attempts  should  be  made  with 
the  best  intentions,  to  invest  devotion  and  piety  with  power 
and  greatness,  and  to  unite  the  two,  though  totally  uncon- 
nected in  themselves,  and  independent  of  each  other  —  the 
worldly  and  spiritual  authority — in  the  same  persons.  Scripture 
and  experience,  however,  assure  us  that  the  endeavour  is  gene- 
rally vain.  The  rulers  in  the  civil  state  are  not  qualified  by  that 
ofiice  to  be  rulers  in  the  church  ;  far  othenvise.  Human  weakness 
defeats  the  attempt.  To  endow  the  humble,  devout  Christian 
minister  with  worldly  distinctions  and  power,  is  to  employ  means 
which  are  counteractive  of  humility,  of  the  temper  and  services  of 
devotion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  within  the  limited  sphere 
of  mortals,  to  invest  the  monarch  and  the  statesman  with  the 
mantle  of  humility,  or  to  breathe  into  them  devout  disposi- 
tions. The  ministers  and  other  officers  of  a  professing  Christian 
church  may  indeed  enjoy  outward  wealth  and  authority, 
through  the  patronage  and  influence  of  a  state  or  otherwise; 
but  in  proportion  as  such  is  the  case,  experience  generally  shows 
that  vital  godliness  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  that  there  is  so 
much  less  of  the  true  character  of  the  servants  and  the  Chiu'ch 
'  Mark  x.  24.  *  Mark  viii.  35.  ^  Luke  ix.  23. 
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of  Christ.  Between  the  tnie  church  and  the  professing  churches, 
there  is,  alas !  every  amount  of  variety  and  difference,  and  the 
connexion  with  secular  power  has  had  no  small  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  evil. 

The  Apostle  James  said,  ^'  Know  ye  not  that  the  friendship 
of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God  ?  Whosoever  therefore  will  be 
a  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God."i  Quotations  from 
the  New  Testament  to  this  effect  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  is  the  case,  are  large  possessions 
and  great  authority  unlawful  to  the  Christian  ?  The  reply  is, 
that  they  are  at  least  liighly  dangerous  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  individual,  apt  to  intoxicate  the  weak  head,  and  to  per- 
vert by  their  "  deceitfulness"^  the  fallible  heart ;  yet  eminently 
useful,  and  tending  to  true  honour,  when  righly  applied,  under 
a  due  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  stewardship.  The  lan- 
guage of  Christ  to  the  young  man  who  had  great  possessions 
was,  "  Go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  &c."^  Are  then  greatness 
and  power  to  be  confided  to  the  irreligious  and  profane,  and  are 
the  humble  and  pious  to  be  treated  with  national  neglect  and 
contumely  ?  By  no  means.  They  are  ever  entitled  to  respect 
and  true  honour.  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  and, 
without  our  special  provisions,  has  promise  even  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come.  For  statesmen  and 
rulers,  however,  should  be  chosen  men  of  moral  character, 
enlightened  piety,  and  Christian  principle ;  .but  rarely  should 
ministers  or  other  officers  of  religion  be  placed  in  elevated  secular 
stations,  lest  the  truth  be  perverted,  and  the  consciences  of  in- 
dividuals constrained  by  the  influences  of  the  State.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  let  none  be  ministers  or  rulers  of  .the  church 
on  account  of  any  rank  or  influence  in  the  world ;  but  such 
only  as  arc  believed  to  be  called  and  qualified  by  the  Lord  for 
the  work,  distinguished  by  meekness,  humility,  and  devotion, 
by  conformity  to  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  not 
emperors,  princes,  or  presidents  possess,  in  virtue  of  such 
offices,  authority  or  even  membership  in  the  church.  The 
emperor  may  deny  the  Christian  faith,  the  prince  may  become 
an  oppressor,  or  the  president  a  profligate ;  surely,  in  such  cases, 
they  are  totally  unfit  to  be  the  heads  of  churches  of  Christ, 
'  James  iv.  4.  '  Matt.  xiii.  22.  '  Matt.  xix.  21. 
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against  whose  spirit  they  have  thus  rebelled.  On  the  contrary, 
they  ought  not  to  be  sheltered,  more  than  obscure  private  indi- 
viduals, from  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  and  censures. 
Tliat  the  more  enlightened  and  eminent  are  so  much  the  more 
responsible,  is  the  impartial  Christian  principle,  without  respect 
of  persons.  But  that  any  moral  delinquents,  of  whatever  rank, 
should  possess  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  or  be  the  arbiters 
in  them,  and  control  the  church  by  the  power  of  the  state,  is 
manifestly  most  incongruous.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
the  pious  Christian  minister  or  presbyter  be  invested  for  that 
reason  with  rank,  wealth,  and  political  greatness,  so  likely  to 
prove  detrimental  to  their  sacred  character  and  functions,  and  to 
induce  motives  and  considerations  of  a  totally  different  nature.^ 

Bright  instances  have,  it  is  well  known,  occurred,  in  which 
the  great  and  powerful  of  this  world  have  been  eminently 
devout  and  religious ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  true  Christian 
ministers  and  rulers  in  the  church  have  exercised  a  wholesome 
and  exemplary  secular  authority ;  but  these  are  the  rare  excep- 
tions, rather  than  the  usual  results. 

The  system  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  church,  by 
an  union  between  them,  has  obtained  the  name  of  "  Erastianism," 
from  Erastus,  a  German  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
pastoral  office,  according  to  him,  was  only  persuasive ;  without 
any  disciplinary  authority.  The  privileges  of  the  church  were 
to  be  open  to  all — the  minister  might  only  dissuade — and  the 
church  could  not  exclude  or  censure  the  disqualified  and  vicious. 
He  referred  the  system  of  church  government,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  all  offences  and  errors,  whether  civil  or  religious,  to  the 
state  and  its  officers,  as  supreme  over  the  church.  The  union 
of  church  and  state,  as  it  now  exists,  in  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  though  it  may  not  exactly  accord  with  these  views, 
is  generally  termed  the  Erastian  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  invasion  of  the  state  and  of  its  powers 

*  A  striking  instance  of  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  iu  the  case  of 
an  Emperor  who  had  been  guilty  of  vindictive  cruelty,  occurred  in  the 
fourth  century  ;  when  Theodosius  was  compelled  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan,  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  penitence,  before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  church.  Tlie  Popes  frequently  pronouncetl 
the  censures  of  the  Church  on  emperors  and  kings,  but  in  most  of  such 
cases,  the  offences  were  more  of  a  personal  than  of  a  religious  or  moral 
nature,  and  the  object  in  view  was  to  maintain  the  abnolute  supremacy  of 
the  Papal  See-  Afihier's  Church  UiMory. 
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by  the  church  is  exemplified  in  the  papacy,  where  the  Pope, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  cliurch,  has  become  a  temporal  prince, 
and  rules  with  secular  authority.  The  papists  assert  that  the 
two  swords,  of  which  the  disciples  spoke  to  Christ,^  represent 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  united  in  the  hands  of  the 
Popes,  their  alleged  successors.  This  notion  overlooks  the  fact, 
however,  that  our  Lord  forbade  the  use  of  the  outward  sword, 
commanding  Peter  to  put  it  into  the  sheath,-  and  predicting 
that  they  who  use  such  weapons  shouhl  perish  by  them^— -a 
prophecy  which  has  been  largely  fulfilled  Both  these  systems 
are  at  variance  with  the  example  and  doctrine  of  Him,  who 
declared  himself  to  be  a  king,  but  his  kingdom  not  to  be 
of  this  world,  and  who  forbade  his  disciples,  as  such,  to  exercise 
any  other,  than  spiritual  authority. 

The  sentiments  advocated  in  this  chapter  are  by  no  means  new; 
but  have  become  the  growing  conviction  of  enlightened  Christians. 

John  WicliiFe,  taking  a  scriptural  \'iew  of  the  nature  of  a  reli- 
gious community,  and  of  the  spirit  of  Christ's  law,  maintained 
that  his  church  ought  to  be  essentially  unlike  a  kingdom  of  this 
world,  deri\dng  its  strength  from  the  possession  of  an  unworldly 
spirit,  and  providing  for  its  temporal  wants  only  by  the  willing 
contributions  of  its  members.  He  declared  that  the  highest 
authority  of  the  church  ought  not  to  have  of  necessity  any 
temporal  dominion — that  in  all  secular  matters  the  ministers 
of  religion  should  be  subject  to  the  magistrates — that  wealth  was 
oftener  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  them — that  worldliness  was  in- 
consistent with  the  clerical  character — and  that  their  strength 
consisted  in  obvious,  though  not  ostentatious  self-denial.  In  his 
day,  almost  every  office  of  profit  or  importance  in  the  state  and 
the  palace  was  filled  by  an  ecclesiastic,  from  that  of  lord  chan- 
cellor, to  the  surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  his  wardrobe.'*  He  complained  strongly  of  this,  and 
of  the  great  temporalities  of  the  church  ;  and  the  parliament  so 
far  united  with  his  views,  as  to  petition  the  king  that  eccle- 
siastics might  no  longer  hold  offices  of  st^^.te.  The  practice  con- 
tinued, however,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  was 
encouraged  by  the  court  of  Rome,  whose  dependents,  if  they  did 
not  possess  the  thrones  of  Europe,  often  overawed  their  occu- 
pants, and  virtually  ruled  both  the  people  and  their  sovereigns. 

*  Luke  xxii.  38.  '  John  xviii.  11. 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  62.  *  Lives  of  Britiali  Reformers. 
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Among  certain  conclusions  or  reformations  exiiibited  to  the 
British  Parliament  iu  1395j  the  sixtli  is  as  follows  :  "  A  king  and 
a  bishop  both  in  one  person,  a  prelate  and  a  justice  iu  temporal 
cauBes,  a  curate  and  nn  officer  iu  worldly  office,  doth  make  every 
kingdom  out  of  good  order.  The  teniporalty  and  spiritualty  are 
two  parts  of  the  holy  universal  church ;  therefore,  whoso  addicteth 
Uimaelf  to  the  one,  let  him  not  intermeddle  with  the  other/'* 

William  Tindal^  about  15'iO,  remarks  on  the  text,  '*  Whoso- 
ever shall  humble  himself  aa  a  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,''^ — 'Uhat  is,  to  be  so  childlike  that  thou 
couldst  not  heave  thyself  above  thy  brother,  is  the  veiy  bearing 
of  role  and  being  great  in  Christ's  kingdom /'"^ 

In  the  time  of  Henry  A'lILj  the  archbishops,  prelates,  and 
many  of  the  clergy  published  a  work,  entitled  '^The  Bishops* 
Book,'^  in  which  they  say  :— 

'*  We  think  it  convenient  that  all  bishops  and  preachers  shall 
instruct  the  people  committed  to  their  spiritual  charge,  that 
Christ  did  by  express  words  prohibit  his  apostles,  and  i\\i  their 
successors^  under  pretence  of  authority  given  them  by  Him, 
from  taking  upon  them  the  use  of  the  sword — tliat  is  to  say,  the 
authority  of  kings  or  any  ciril  power  iu  this  world,  For  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  his  church  is  spiritual,  and  not  a  carnal 
kingdom  of  the  workL  He  himself,  his  apostles,  and  disciples, 
sought  to  bring  all  nations  from  the  carnal  kingdom  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  to  the  light  of  his  spiritual  kijigdom,  that 
he  might  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  grace,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  Therefore,  Christ  did  never  seek  or  exercise  any 
worldly  dominion,  but  rather  refusing  and  fleeing  from  it,  did 
leave  the  government  of  kingdoms,  realms,  and  nations,  to 
princes  and  potentates,  as  he  found  them  ;  and  commanded  also 
his  apostles  and  disciples  to  do  the  same.  Whatsoever  priest  or 
bishop  will  arrogate  or  presume  to  take  upon  him  any  such 
authority,  and  will  pretend  the  authority  of  the  gospel  for  his 
defence,  he  crownctli  Christ  again  with  a  crown  of  thorns, 
traduceth  him,  and  bringeth  him  foilh  with  his  purple  robe,  to 
be  mocked  and  scorned  by  the  yorld."^ 

'  Fox'a  Acta  atiil  Mun.  vol.  iL  678.        '  Discipline  of  a  Christijui  Man. 
'    Fox's  Acta  and  Mon.  voL  ii.  288, 


CHAPTER    HI. 

ON    THE    UNIVERSAL    CHURCH    Or    CHRIST. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  scripture,  all  true  Christians — 
those  who  are  regenerate,  who  really  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  desire  to  obey  his  commandments,  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  aflForded  them,  are  subjects  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  members  of  his  universal  church,  whatever  may 
be  their  advantages  or  disadvantages,  their  reputation  or  disre- 
pute among  men.  Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  scriptural 
terms,  the  members  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  are  those 
everjrwhere,  who  have  been  "  baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one 
body;'^^  who,  believing  in  Christ,  "abide  in"  him,  as  the 
branches  in  the  vine  f  and  who  "  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him,"^ 
as  the  sheep  hear  and  follow  their  shepherd. 

Though  Christ's  church  is  termed  universal,  because  limited 
to  no  one  body  of  men ;  yet  how  small  is  the  number  of  its 
real  members,  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  even 
with  the  many  who  are  his  professed  followers !  And  why  is 
this  ?  but  because  in  acts  we  too  often  deny  him,  whom  in 
words  we  acknowledge;  because  our  hearts  and  lives  are  not 
subject  to  the  government  of  his  Spirit  I 

Notwithstanding  the  bold  assumption  of  particular  denomina- 
tions or  classes,  it  is  our  high  privilege,  if  we  are  true  Christians, 
to  believe  that  "  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  that  all 
we  are  brethren.'*  *  Consoling  and  humbling  is  this  view  of  the 
great  spiritual  brotherhood  —  the  tmiversal  Church  of  Christ ; 
consisting  even  on  earth  of  a  "  great  multitude,  which  no  man 
can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues/' 5  "  washed  and  brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,"  <^ 
partakers  of  his  grace  and  redemption.  And  the  nearer  they 
arc  brought  to  him,  as  the  common  centre  and  fountain  of  their 
faith,  righteousness  and  hope,  the  nearer  also  will  they  assuredly 

'  Cor.  xii.  13.  *  John  xv.  *  John  x.  *  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 

*  Rev.  vii.  9.  *   Eph.  ii.  13  ;  Rev.  L  5. 
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be  brought  oue  to  another  in  him,  and  united  together  in  a  sense 
of  his  heavenly  love.  Is  not  this  '^  the  holy  catholic  church/* 
and  the  true  '*  communion  of  saints  ?  '* 

While  each  feeU  a  deep  conriction  of  the  truth  of  that  %iew 
of  gospel  doctrines  which  he  especially  professes,  and  a  lively 
interest  in  its  wide  diflnsion,  his  heart  is  expanded  with  love  to 
otherSj  who  hold  the  great  truths  of  our  common  religion  in  a 
devout  Christian  temper,  but  who  may  yet  in  some  respects 
differ  from  him,  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  or  expressing  them. 
Me  cannot,  indeed,  have  fellowship  \rith  darkness  and  error,  but 
feels  bound  to  reprove  them ;  yet  he  can  thankfiilly  unite  with 
that  which  is  truly  good,  in  whomsoever  it  is  foimd,  and  can 
rejoice  in  its  existence  and  extension.  Painfully  sensible  that 
he  himself  is  not  free  from  ignorance,  frailties,  and  evil,  he  will 
be  ready  to  make  allowance  for  defects  in  others,  whose  advan- 
tages may  not  have  been  equal  to  his  own ;  remembering  the 
searching  appeal  of  our  Lord,  "  Ijet  him  tliat  is  without  sin 
Lamong  you  cast  the  first  stone."  ^ 

So  diversified  are  we  in  the  constitution  of  our  Diinds,  in  the 
aeasure  and  natiu^e  of  our  gifts,  and  in  the  tendency  of  educa- 
tion and  experience,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  this  imper- 
fect state,   even  with  the  same  good  Spirit  for  influence  and 
direction,  that  all  men  should  perceive  or  feel  exactly  alike.     Ah 
there  is  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  outward  and  material  system, 
[  aa  doubtless  differences  were  wisely  designed  in  the  mental  and 
piritnal  conatitntion,  and  must  in  the  nature  of  tilings  exist,  for 
good  though  hidden  puqioses.     Wliile  therefore  we  hold  fast 
le  truth  as  made  known  to  ourselves,  let  us  regard  charitably 
the  differing  results  of  the  present  varied  organizations,  and 
thankfully  accept   those  means  which  an  all-wise  Creator  has 
placed  within  our  reach,  for  the  harmony,  the  happiuess,  and  the 
enefit  of  ourselves  and  of  others. 
Even  in  apostolic  times,  the  views  of  all  the  believei's  did  not 
exactly  accord  on  every  point.     Some  esteemed  one  day  above 
another,  others  esteemed  every  day  alike.     One  believed  that  he 
might  cat  all  things,  another  who  was  weak  restricted  himself 
^  to  herbs.     Which  of  them  had  authorit}^'  to  determine  that  his 
own  view  alone  was  riglit,  and  that  all  other  views  were  wrong  ? 
or  to  thank  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men  were  ?  or  to 

'  John  viiL  7, 
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condemn  the  rest  as  "  heretics  "  or  "  schismatics  ?"  The  in- 
junction of  the  Apostle  Paul  was,  that  they  should  not  judge 
or  despise  one  another ;  but  that  "  every  man^'  should  "  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind/^i 

And,  indeed,  inconsiderable  and  occasional  differences  of 
sentiment,  when  allowed  to  operate  rightly,  by  constraining  us 
to  examine  more  closely  our  own  experience  and  evidences,  tend, 
through  the  power  of  divine  grace,  to  strengthen  our  standing, 
and  to  call  up  some  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  chastened  mind, 
in  humiliation  of  self  and  in  charity  towards  others.  As  the 
various  but  nicely  adjusted  physical  influences  retain  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  beautiful  order  in  the  firmament,  each  occupying  its 
right  position,  and  pursuing  its  respective  orbit;  so  may  the 
different  states  and  well-balanced  attractions  of  Christian 
feeling  operate,  under  the  divine  blessing,  on  the  humble  and 
obedient  mind ;  tending,  without  compromise  or  unfaithfulness, 
to  maintain  in  harmony  denominational  zeal  on  the  one  hand, 
with  a  good  degree  of  charity  and  fellowship  towards  all  who 
may  in  some  respects  differ,  on  the  other ;  and  preserving  alive 
close  attention  to  individual  judgment  and  duty,  amidst  general 
forbearance,  moderation,  and  love.^ 

To  the  maintenance  of  entire  religious  unity,  two  elements 
appear  to  be  essential, — the  one,  an  agreement  on  the  doctrines 
entertained ;  and  the  other,  a  right  frame  of  mind  to  uphold 
them.  Full  Christian  fellowship  depends  greatly  on  the  amount 
of  both,  and  is  obstructed  by  a  deficiency  in  either.  Even  a 
large  degree  of  orthodoxy  may  be  professed  in  a  pharisaical,  self- 
righteous  spirit,  and  ''the  truth '^  may  be  held,  "in  unrighte- 
ousness;'^* while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  great  is  the  divine 

*  Rom.  xiv.  5. 

»  The  Anglican  Church,  in  her  ninth  canon,  speaks  of  dissenters  in  the 
following  strong  terms :  "  Whosoever  shall  hereafter  separate  themselves 
from  the  communion  of  saints,  as  it  ib  approved  by  the  apostles'  rules  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  combine  themselves  together  in  a  new  brother- 
hood ;  accoxmting  the  Christians  who  are  conformable  to  the  doctrine, 
government,  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  profane, 
and  unmeet  for  them  to  join  with  in  Christian  profession ;  let  them  l>e 
excommunicated  ipso  facto^  &c.  This  requires  no  comment,  except  that, 
with  similar  denunciations  of  ecclesiastical  rulers,  it  is  ip%o  facto  obsolete^ 
and  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  expunged. 

'  Rom.  i.  18. 
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condescension^  that^  though  the  spiritual  eye  may  be  but  partially 
opened  to  the  discoveries  of  divine  truth,  and  may  be  able  only 
to  "  see  men  as  trees  walking/' ^  yet  the  heart  may  be  warmed 
and  expanded  with  the  influences  of  heavenly  love.  Between 
such,  if  they  truly  love  Christ,  though  they  may  not  see  alto- 
gether alike,  there  may  be  a  consoling  degree  of  Christian  unity 
and  charity.  How  many  of  us,  alas,  arc  in  this  half-enlightcncd 
condition,  for  want  of  maintaining  a  larger  measure  of  faith  and 
obedience !  Well  is  it  for  all,  in  this  state  of  limited  apprehen- 
sion, in  which  we  see  but  in  part,  and  know  but  in  part,* 
often  to  remember  the  vision  sent  for  the  instruction  of  Peter, 
that  zealous  Israelite,  that  he  might  not  judge  severely  and 
partially,  when  the  voice  came  to  him  from  heaven,  "  What  God 
hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.^'  ^  We  shall  then 
be  brought  to  confess  with  him  "  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  that,  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him." 

The  humble  believer  will  desire  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  are 
partakers  of  divine  benevolence  and  light,  that  "  Christ  died  for 
all,"*  that  "  the  grace  of  God  has  appeared  to  all  men,"^  and  that 
"to  his  own  Master  every  man  must  stand  or  fall."<J  Thankfully 
sensible  that  the  requirements  from  each  will  be  in  just  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  grace  and  opportunity  afforded,  he  will 
rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  the  universal  church  of  Christ 
knows  no  natural  distinction  of  colour,  clime,  class,  or  people ; 
that ''  God  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;"  and 
that  alljare  invited  to  be  fellow-partakers  of  life  and  salvation. 
If  tempted  to  inquire,  ^'  And  what  shall  this  man  do  ? ''  he 
will  recollect  the  reprehensive  answer,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ? 
follow  thou  me; "7  and  while  endeavouring  closely  to  fulfil 
his  own  convictions  of  the  truth,  he  will  humbly  rejoice  to 
say,  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity."  ® 

The  Donatists,  in  the  fourth  century,  like  many  later  Christians, 
held  that  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ  consists  of  all  those  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world,  who  actually  belong  to  him  through 

'  Mark  viii.  24.  *  1  Cor.  xiii.  9.  ^  Acta  x.  15. 

*  2  Cor.  V.  15.  *  Titus  ii.  11.  *  Rom.  xiv.  4. 

'  Jolm  xxi.  22.  "  Eph.  vi.  24. 
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faith  and  love ;  and  that  this  body,  by  its  union  with  him,  as 
the  head,  daily  grows  into  a  holy  temple  of  God.  These  they 
distinguished  from  such  as  draw  near  to  him  with  the  lip,  but 
in  heart  are  far  from  him ;  saying  that  everything  depends  on 
the  question,  to  which  of  these  classes  every  one  in  heart 
belongs.  * 

*  Neander*8  Church  History,  vol.  ii. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OF   PARTICULAR    CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  to  particular 
churches  or  congregations,  such  as  ''the  seven  churches  of 
Asia/^  1  "  the  church  that  is  in  his  house/' ^  j^^  rpj^^  enquiry 
thus  naturally  arises.  What  is  a  church  ?  A  Christian  church 
is  an  association  of  believers  in  Christ,  whether  more  or  less 
numerous  or  dispersed,  whose  hearts  have  been  eflfectually 
reached  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  endeavour  in 
unison  to  worship  and  serve  God,  and  to  promote  the  spiritual 
good  of  each  other  and  of  those  around  them,  according  to  a 
common  apprehension  of  his  will ;  striving  to  exalt  and  extend 
his  kingdom,  that  he  may  reign  supreme,  animating,  leading, 
and  restraining  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  guiding  them  into 
all  truth.  By  subjection  to  the  government  of  Christ's  Spirit, 
each  individual  and  every  particular  church  are  constituted 
integral  parts  of  the  great  church  universal,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  glorified  and  ever  present  Head.  Without  this  union  with 
him,  they  can  have  no  vitality  as  a  spiritual  body,  however  high 
in  outward  profession.  But  in  proportion  as  they  are  subject  to 
his  divine  government,  so  do  they  form  a  pure  church,  living 
fruit-bearing  branches  in  the  vine  Christ  Jesus. 

True  Christian  unity  may  be  pronounced  to  be  no  small 
attainment — ^not  a  mere  accordance  of  sentiment  on  points  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  but  a  oneness  with  Christ,  and  with  fellow- 
believers  in  him.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  that  for  which  the 
Bedeemer  of  men  graciously  supplicated :  "  neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  who  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  I''^  How  greatly 
deficient  are  Christians  generally  from  the  experience  of  this 
sacred^  spiritual  oneness,  in  Christ  and  with  each  other,  through 
our  own  fiEuthlessness  and  disobedience  ! 

'  Rev.  14.  '  CoL  iv.  16.  *  John  xvii.  20, 21. 
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Every  Christian  is  bound  to  seek  for  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  enable  him  not  only  to  arrive  at  a  determinate  judg- 
ment on  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  but  also  to  make  outward 
declaration  of  his  love  to  Christ,  by  becoming  a  member  of  such 
particular  church  as  may  most  accord  with  his  own  convictions ; 
and  to  maintain  the  principles  of  that  church  in  preference  to 
all  others,  but  with  entire  charity  towards  their  members. 

The  fellowship  and  unity  prevailing  in  the  universal  church 
will,  by  the  nature  of  things,  be  more  intimate  and  entire  in  a 
particular  one.  Harmony  in  sentiment  and  action,  as  well  as 
in  profession,  ought  to  prevail,  and  to  form  a  strong  and  close 
link  of  union  between  the  members.  Yet  such  are  the  imper- 
fections of  human  nature,  that  even  here,  imder  a  fair  degree 
of  liberty  in  enquiry  and  thought,  conscientious  variations  of 
sentiment  often  exist  on  minor  points,  and  call  for  the  continual 
and  wholesome  exercise  of  charity  and  forbearance.  One  may 
view  certain  passages  of  scripture  in  one  sense,  and  another  may 
view  them  in  another  sense ;  one  may  esteem  certain  points  of 
doctrine  or  practice  more  highly  than  another ;  yet  all  may  cor- 
dially unite  in  the  same  general  views.  Diversities  are  doubtless 
wisely  permitted ;  and  when  of  moderate  extent,  and  not  subver- 
sive of  fundamental  principles,  need  not  occasion  any  breach  of 
concord  or  general  unity ;  otherwise  many  a  conscientious  indi- 
vidual would  be  compelled  to  become  ecclesia  per  se.  To  insist 
on  entire  identity  of  opinion  on  unimportant  matters,  is  an  un- 
reasonable invasion  of  individual  liberty,  and  tends  to  oppression 
and  contention.  Happy  and  profitable  is  that  disposition,  which 
delights  to  dwell  on  points  of  agreement  more  than  on  those 
of  discordance,  and  which  is  preserved  in  humility,  confidence, 
and  love ;  remembering  that  all  men,  by  no  means  excepting 
ourselves,  are  fallible,  and  that  Christ  is  the  only  Arbiter  of 
conscience,  and  the  final  Judge.'^^ 

The  question.  What  is  a  true  Christian  church  ?  is  one  of 

*  The  19th  Article  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  asserts  that 
"  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  Qod  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  are  duly 
ministered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  tliat  of 
necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same."  This  definition  implies  much  more 
than  it  plainly  expresses ;  and,  when  closely  considered,  is  foimd  to  lye  of  a 
very  restrictive  meaning.      Where  those  rites  are  not  oliserveil,  or  where 
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great  momcut,  and  subject  to  misinterpretation  of  a  hit^jhly  in- 
jurious tendency.  Some  appear  to  inia^ne  that  tlic  ecdesias- 
ticnl  oiiicers,  the  ministers,  and  the  dignitaries,  constitute  the 
church  ;  whereas  the  Christian  chiii*ch  is  repeatedly  represented 
in  the  New  Testament^  as  the  whole  body  of  true  believers 
generally,  and  of  such  in  each  place  particidarly.  The  officers 
and  ministers,  therefore,  are  not  the  church — they  may  be  only  a 
priestly  aristocracy  ;  though  for  ages  they  have  been  accounted 
the  church  by  raauy,  and  have  usurped  its  name,  with  t^o  much 
of  its  authority  and  property.  Rather  they  ought  to  be  its 
agents^  servants,  and  instnunents  under  the  divine  hand  for  its 
benefit.  Moreover  the  riches,  the  worldly  honour  and  influence 
of  such  agents  or  otficers,  instead  of  being  proofs  of  the  true 
prosperity  of  a  church,  are  too  often  symptoms  of  its  worldly 
character,  its  corruption  and  decay. 

May  it  not  be  asserted  that  the  true  evidence  of  the  healtlii- 
uess  and  prosperity  of  any  particidar  church  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  self-denial,  devotion,  and  christian  conduct  of  its  members, 
the  spiritual  qualifications  and  faithfulness  of  its  ministers,  the 
purity  of  its  faith,  and  the  soundness  of  its  discipline  ?  in  other 
words,  in  the  pure  doctrines  professed,  and  in  the  good  fruits 
borne,  by  the  society  or  church,  collectively  and  individually  ? 
Thus  mil  it  become  a  part  of  the  true  imivcrsal  church  of 
Christ— which  is  the  chief  object  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Men  may  establish  particular  churches  of  good  profession, 
and  endow  them  richly ;  they  may  procure  for  them  the  support 
of  the  great  and  the  learned,  or  the  patronage  of  the  state  j  but 
they  caauot  by  these  means  ensure,  or  even  promote,  their  spiri- 
tual character  as  *'  the  bo*ly  of  Christ,^'  ha\iDg  an  immediate 
iUiioa  vrith  Him,  the  ever-living  Head;  nor  can  they  ensure 
their  existence  as  tnie  churches,  sections  of  His  great  church 
univeraaL  Such  means  will  rather  tend  to  lessen  the  necessarj^ 
acuse  of  immediate  dependence  upon  Him,  and  to  fix  the  reli* 
Mice  on  outward  and  hiunan  supports.      Will  not  such  churches 

come  like  "  the  man  that  tnisteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh 
his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departcth  from  the  Lord  ?  "     Of  such 

they  are  obeerveil  in  a  uiftimer  different  from  the  legiil  forms,  there  of 
cottr**c%  according  to  thi«  defiiution,  \n  no  Clinstiiiu  elinrch  ;  an«l  where 
Ui«  eungregation  iiro  not  faithful,  thcr*?  too,  be  it  remenil»tiretl,  ii*  no 
riniUln  chnrch  of  Chriet. 
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an  one  it  is  said^  in  a  spiritual  sense^  that  "  he  shall  be  like  the 
heath  in  the  desert,  and  shall  not  see  when  good  cometh ;  but 
shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  salt  land 
and  not  inhabited/'  ^  Better  is  it  for  a  Christian  church  to 
be  low,  poor,  afflicted,  and  despised ;  and  more  likely  to  drive 
her  to  seek  the  favour  of  her  Lord,  than  to  be  exalted  on  the 
pinnacle  of  grandeur,  and  thus  led  to  forget  her  spiritual  need, 
her  ever-dependent  condition. 

WicliflFe  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  church,  gathered  exclusively  from  the  New  Testament, 
is  not  only  not  represented  in  the  existing  state  of  Christendom, 
but  is  opposed  by  it.  He  saw  that  for  the  clergy  to  consider 
and  to  call  themselves  the  church  could  not  be  right,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  use  spiritual  functions  to  promote  temporal 
ends.  He  asserted  that  the  Church  of  Christ  consists  not  of 
clergy  only,  nor  chiefly,  but  of  all  Christians ;  that  lordship  and 
rule  are  forbidden,  ministration  and  service  commanded,  in 
the  office  of  the  Christian  clergy — ^their  power  being  simply 
ministerial.  ^ 

The  Bohemians  and  other  reformers  held,  in  contradiction  to 
the  general  opinion  of  their  time,  that  the  church  was  not 
constituted  of  the  Pope,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  clergy,  but 
of  all  true  Christians.  But  in  a  conventional  sense,  when  any 
particular  church  is  spoken  of,  the  term  is  intended  to  apply  to 
those  who  are  visibly  associated  together,  by  outward  profession, 
in  one  religious  union  or  society.  With  this  meaning  the  term 
is  generally  used  in  the  present  treatise.  As,  for  instance,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  or  established  Church  of  England ; 
the  Wesleyan  Church  or  Connexion,  &c.,  &c.  Taken  in  this 
sense,  a  church  may  be  said  to  be  either  decaying  or  flourishing, 
corrupt  or  pure. 

While  some  churches  are  united  to  the  state  to  their  own 
spiritual  injury,  others  independent  of  state  support  may  be 
equally  dead,  through  an  union  with  the  spirit  of  this  world  in 
some  one  or  other  of  its  numerous  modes  of  development. 
Many  churches  too  much  resemble  great  moral  machines, 
contrived  by  the  worldly,  covetous,  and  ambitious,  to  aggrandise 
themselves,  and  to  enthral  others,  under  the  cloak  of  a  zeal  for 
Christ.  How  far  are  such  from  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  him, 
'  Jer.  xviL  6,  «.  '  Gilpin's  Life  of  Wicliffe. 
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who  sought  not  iu  his  own  person  human  wealth  or  glory  at 
the  cost  of  duty,  but  cast  them  from  him,  saring  to  the 
tempter,  *'  Get  thee  beliind  me  Satan,"  ^  and  thus  set  a  memo- 
rable example  to  his  spiritnal  body — the  churchy  to  do  the  same 
in  all  ages ! 

It  was  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  '*  the  prosperity  of  reli- 
gion is  diiferent  from  that  of  civil  government ; "  and  that  *^  the 
periods  of  the  humiliation  and  dispersion  of  the  clim*ch,  the 
destruction  of  her  temples,  aiid  the  persecution  of  her  martyrs, 
are  the  distinguislxing  times  of  her  glory : "  but  that,  **  On  the 
coutrar}%  when  she  appears  triumphant  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
die  is  generally  sinking  in  adversity."  ^ 

They  who  are  real  members  of  Christ's  church,  are  such  as 
h|ive  known  the  work  of  regeneration  through  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  being  joined  to  that  li\dng  body,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  glorified  head,  their  hearts  purified  by  that  faith 
which  works  by  love,  their  affections  redeemed  from  the 
world,  and  set  on  things  above,  and  their  lives  bearing  witness 
thereto. 

If  such   be   the    conditions    of    membership   in   the   great 

Christian  church,  it  becomes  us  all  seriously  to  consider  what 

,  wc  know  of  these  experiences  in  ourselves,  and  how  far  we  come 

3rt  of  the  high  standard  set  before  us  in  the  gospel.  It  is 
evident  that  neither  our  numbers,  wealth,  talents,  learning,  in- 
ttuence,  nor  any  other  worldly  consideration,  wOl  be  any  test  of 
oiuf  advancement  or  standing  in  this  respect.  Scripture  indeed 
,  us,  that  "  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is 
lination  in  the  sight  of  God.^' ^  But  we  are  aU  too  liable  to 
idge  of  spiritual  things  by  the  fallible  reasonings  of  man,  and 
to  exclaim  of  the  divine  inj mictions  and  judgments,  ^'  These  are 
hard  sayings,  who  can  bear  or  hear  them  ? ''  * 

To  every  healthy,  well-ordered,  Christian  church,  the  author 
submits  that   the   following   external  matters  are  essential: — 

1st.  The  members  of  the  church  at  large  must  have  a  voice 
or  Khare,  ^vith  respect  to  its  management,  appointments,  and 
profesfiioii ;  and  to  them  the  ultimate  appeal  must  be  made  in 
of  difficulty. 


*  Luke  iv.  8>  '  De  la  gninclLHir  ot  da  U  decadeaoe  dei  BoniAiiis* 

*  Luke  xvi.L'i  *  John  vi.  60, 
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2nd.  Membership  must  be  definite ;  marking  the  line  between 
such  as  are  members,  and  others  who  are  only  approvers. 

3rd.  A  system  of  discipUne  must  be  maintained,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  members,  and  for  the  separation  or  reproof  of  those 
'who  oflFend  in  morals,  or  who  diflFer  in  faith  or  practice. 

4th.  A  clear  exposition  or  record  of  doctrine  and  practice,  in 
harmony  with  the  New  Testament,  must  exist  for  reference  and 
guidance. 

5th.  Periodical  assemblies  of  the  church,  and  not  of  the 
ministers  only  or  mainly,  must  be  held  for  the  management 
of  its  affairs ;  and  these  assemblies  mu^t  be  religious  in  their 
character,  with  due  reference  to  Christ  as  the  head  of  every 
true  church,  and  with  a  desire  to  be  directed  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

6th.  The  duty  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  members 
is  strongly  enforced  by  the  example  of  the  apostolical  churches ; 
but  not  the  practice  of  provicEng  specially  for  the  ministers. 

The  number  and  variations  of  particular  Protestant  churches 
have  long  been  reproachfully  urged  against  them  by  Roman 
Catholics.  They  form,  however,  no  just  ground  for  real  reproach. 
We  do  not  condemn  the  variety  of  colours  or  forms  in  a  garden, 
or  of  foliage  in  a  forest.  The  energy  of  mind,  and  the  freedom  of 
judgment,  which,  in  humble  dependence  on  the  teachings  of 
Christ  by  his  Spirit,  and  by  his  written  word,  are  the  element 
and  the  glory  of  Protestantism,  naturally  lead,  through  the  con- 
stitutional infirmity  and  variety  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
difference  of  circumstances,  to  diversity  of  sentiment.  Yet 
this  probably  is  not  greater  among  the  reformed  than  among 
the  Romanists  themselves,  wherever  the  mind  is  not  enthralled 
by  spiritual  oppression ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  chiefly  caused  by  the 
various  degrees  in  which  they  have  severally  renounced  the  errors 
of  Romanism.  The  discordance  and  the  jealousies,  between 
the  various  orders  of  friars  and  monks,  between  the  Jansenists 
and  the  Jesuits,  the  regular  and  the  secular  priests,  are  probably 
just  as  great,  other  circumstances  considered,  as  among  the 
different  sects  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Better  is  the  freedom  of 
the  Reformation  with  all  its  consequences,  united  as  most  of  its 
possessors  are  in  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
than  a  constrained  and  hollow  uniformity  of  profession,  teeming 
with  superstition,  immorality,  and  unbelief,  among  both  priests 
and  people.     Creeds   and  confessions  of  faith,  the  authority  of 
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kings^  popes,  and  councils,  and  the  strong  arm  of  persecution, 
can  never  establish  unity  of  conviction.  But  when  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  in  the  various  parties,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  partake  more  largely  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
when  their  conduct  is  brought  more  entirely  under  its  leavening, 
uniting  influence,  they  must  and  will  be  more  fully  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  mind ;  minor  differences  will  be  merged  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  love  of  God,  and  of  one  another ;  and  then  will 
they  set  to  the  Jewish,  to  the  Mahometan,  and  to  the  hcatlien 
world,  an  inviting  example,  conformable  to  the  pattern  of 
Christ.     May  that  blessed  period  speedily  arrive ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

FIGURATIVE    KEPRE8BNTATION8     OF    THE     CHURCH    OF    CHRIST     IN 
HOLY   SCRIPTURE. 

The  pure  Christian  church  is  represented  in  Holy  Scripture 
under  various  striking  and  teaching  figures ;  which,  though  fami- 
liar to  most  readers,  are  full  of  deep  instruction,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  special  consideration. 

The  intimate  imion  and  communion  of  the  members  of  the 
church  with  Christ,  are  plainly  set  forth  in  that  figure,  which  re- 
presents the  church  as  his  body, united  to  himself  the  living  Head. 
"  That  we  henceforth  may  grow  up  into  him,  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  the  whole  body, 
fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of 
itself  in  love.'^  ^  "  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  mem- 
bers in  particular.""  What  do  we  know  of  this  "  efiectual 
working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,"  preserving  health  in  the 
body  itself  and  in  every  member  ? 

The  close,  vital,  and  necessary  connexion  with  Christ  is 
apparent  from  the  emblem  of  the  vine  and  the  branches.  "  I 
am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.  Every 
branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  ftnit  he  taketh  away,  and  every 
branch  that  beareth  fruit  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot 
bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches ;  he 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit ;  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a  man  abide  not  in 
me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  men 
gather  them  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned. 
Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall 
'   Eph.  iv.  15,  IfJ.  -  1  Cor.  xii.  27. 
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ye  be  ray  disciples," ^  How  searching  sliould  be  our  individual 
examination,  wlietber  we  are  cleansed  m  spirit,  abiding  in  Clirist, 
.and  bringing  forth  tbc  fniita  of  holiness  ?  or  whether  wc  arc  in 
,  state  of  alienation  and  severance  from  him,  polluted,  imfruit- 
fid,  and  withered  ?  And  since  this  latter  condition  may  have 
come  upon  ua  gi*adually  and  imperceptibly,  the  more  necessary 
is  such  an  exammation  to  be  fi-cquently  made. 

Another  impressive  metaphor,  often  used  for  the  true  Christian 
church,  is  that  of  a  house  or  building,  whose  foundation  or  chief 
corner  stone  is  Christ,  "  To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living 
stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God  imd  precious, 
ye  also,  iis  hvely  stones,  arc  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ."'  The  same  figure  is  employed  by  another 
Apostle :  "  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow -citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God  ;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Inmself  being  the  chief  corner  stone ; 
in  whom  all  tlie  building,  fitl}  framed  together,  growetli  unto  an 
holy  temple  in  the  Lord ;  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together, 
for  an  habitation  of  God,  through  the  Spirit,"^ 

The  contrariety  of  this  comer  stone  to  the  notions  of  the 
worldly  wise  builders  or  professors,  is  clearly  expressed  by  Christ 
and  by  his  apostles,  in  confirmation  of  the  great  truth  which  it 
is  the  pin'pose  of  the  present  treatise  to  illustrate — that  churches 
built  up  by  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  man  are  in  great  danger 
of  resting  on  these  as  their  foundation,  and  not  on  Christ  the 
'*  rock  /'  while  the  building  which  he  sanctifies  and  upholds  is 
liable  to  be  despised  and  rejected  by  men.  "  llnto  tlicm  winch 
be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed  is  made 
the  head  of  the  comer ;  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock 
of  oflence-*'*  May  Cluist,  the  only  foimdatiou  of  the  true 
church,  never  become  an  oflfence  to  any  of  ns,  through  our  own 
faitlUessness,  spiritual  pride  and  disobedience  ! 

The  church  of  God,  under  the  former  dispensation,  was  to  be 
found  chiefly  among  the  children  of  Israel,  who  practised  eii^ 
cumcision  as  an  outward  sign  commanded  by  him.  And  of  tlie 
church  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  Apostle  Paul  thus 
"  For  we  are  the  circumcision,  which  worship  God  in 
^  John  XV.  1— 8.  M  Peter  ii.  4,  6     '  Eph,  ii.  Ifl,  22.      *  I  Peter  ii.  7,  H 
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the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in 

the  flesh."  ^  An  impressive  description  is  thia  of  the  spiritiuil 
chantcter  and  profession  of  the  evangelical  church,  and  very 
opposite  to  the  sentiment  that  another  outward  observance  has 
been  set  up,  in  the  place  of  that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
abrogated. 

Not  dissimilar  in  tendency,  is  the  figure  representing  the 
church  of  Clirist  as  the  chikl  of  promise,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Sarah,  the  free-woman;  while  the  legal  dispensation  is 
described  as  his  son  by  Agar,  the  bond-woman ;  and  tlie  two 
are  declared  to  answer  to  the  two  covenaiita^  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusfdem  and  of  Mount  Sinai^ — the  gospel  and  the  law.  Tlic 
fonner,  says  the  Apostle,  '*  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all ;" 
while  the  latter  is  still  "  in  bondage  with  her  children/'  under  the 
elements  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  wljat  saith  the  f^cripture  ? 
"  Cast  out  the  bond-woman  and  her  son,  for  tlie  son  of  the 
bond-woman  shall  not  be  heir  w^th  the  son  of  the  free- woman." 
]\Iay  Christian  professors  consider  seriously  this  significant 
language,  with  the  injunction  annexed  to  it:  —  ^^  So  then, 
brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  the  bond-woman,'  but  of  the 
free.  Stmid  fast^  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage."^  How  does  the  profession  of  Christianity  still  groan 
in  many  chiu'ches,  imder  tlie  joke  of  outward  rites  and  obser- 
vances, deprived  of  that  spiritual  freedom  which  Christ  designed 
to  be  enjoyed ;  the  son  of  the  bond-womau  still  diriding  the 
inheritance  with  the  son  of  the  free-woman,  and  often  largely 
usurping  it ! 

One  of  the  most  natural  and  impressive  figures  employed  in 
the  Bible  for  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  is  that  of  a  chaste 
virgin  or  bride,  espoused  to  her  husband.  The  beauty  of  this 
metaphor — the  sweetness  and  purity,  the  love  and  faitlifulness 
indicated  by  its  characters,  reach  the  heart,  and  con\ince  the 
understanding ;  pointing  out,  more  clearly  than  a  mulritude  of 
laboured  arguments,  the  pure  character,  the  faithful  love,  and 
the  simple  dependence  of  the  true  Christian  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  au  idea  docs  it  not  convey  of  the 
infinite  loving  kindness  and  condescension  of  the  Sou  of  God! — 
that  he  not  only  loves,  **  nourishes  and  cherishes  ""^  the  church, 
»  Phi!,  tii,  X  '  Gal.  iv.  22,  31;  aii.l  v.  L  •  Eplics.  v.  2i>, 
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t  bridegroom  does  his  bride,  but  that  this  love  was  so  tran- 
scendent, that  for  her  sake  when  yet  afar  off*,  he  came  down 
from  heaven,  took  humanity  upon  1dm  in  its  humbler  form,  and 
slied  his  precious  blood  as  a  sacrifice  for  her,  that  he  might 
present  her  to  himself  ^*  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot^  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.'" 

But  there  is  another  point  of  xicWj  in  which  this  figure 
is  nt  present  principally  to  be  considered;  representing  the 
fact  that  the  Chui'ch  of  Christ  may,  and  too  generally  docs, 
depart  from  the  undivided  love  of  him  who  permits  himself  to 
be  regarded  aa  her  espoused  Lord ;  and,  whUe  professing  to  be 
his,  commits  adultery  ^vith  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,  his  declared  enemy.  Instead  of  accepting 
tlie  love,  and  obeying  the  commands,  of  her  rightful  Head,  she 
too  often  listens  to  the  suggestions  of  the  god  of  this  world, 
gives  place  to  his  deceitful  pleadings  of  expediency,  honour, 
and  enjoyment,  and  frustrates  the  gracious  designs  of  Christ ; 
destroying  her  own  and  his  cliildren,  or  delivering  them  up, 
imder  specious  pretences,  to  the  arch  deceiver. 

Thus,  through  per\*erted  views,  with  impure  motives,  and  for 
imworthy  objects,  the  visible  churclies  have  too  often  connected 
themselves  with  the  powers  of  the  world  j  and  for  want  of  faith 
and  love,  and  of  simply  waiting  and  relying  upon  Christ  for 
guidance,  support,  and  protection,  have  embraced  the  aid  of 
human  wisdom,  of  the  arm  of  flesh,  the  powers  of  states  and 
monarch s,  yielding  to  then*  purposes  and  using  them  for  their 
own — so  that  who  can  now  truly  assert  that  the  outward  cliurch, 
under  many  of  her  forms,  is  really  tlie  chaste  bride  of  Christ ; 
that  her  authority  is  not  in  a  large  degree  tliat  of  this  world ; 
that  she  is  sincerely  influenced  by  his  Spirit  and  love,  and  not  by 
the  spirit  and  wisdom  which  are  from  beneath  ? 

These  illustrations  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  purity  of 
the  church  is  contaminated  and  destroyed,  if  we  resort  to  carnal 
means  of  constraint  or  temptation  in  order  to  uphold  it.  That 
it  is  inconsistent  ^vith  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  religion  of 
Jefius  Christ,  to  accept  temporal  rewards  merely  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  sacred  duties,  and  the  exercise  of  ministerial  gifts  ; 
to  cnlbrce  the  observances  or  support  of  any  protesting  Christian 
church  by  the  power  of  the  state,  or  to  visit  with  pains,  penalties, 

'  Eph,  V.  27. 
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or  the  loss  of  civil  privileges  and  property,  any  who  con- 
scientiously differ  from  it.  In  fact,  do  not  such  proceedings 
clearly  show  that,  instead  of  the  pure  and  faithful  bride  of 
Christ,  confiding  in  the  love,  and  truthfulness  and  power  of  her 
Lord  for  protection  and  support,  another  and  a  lower  character 
has  been  more  or  less  adopted,  termed  in  scripture-language  the 
adulteress  and  the  harlot  ?^ 

Every  admixture  of  evil,  in  whatever  shape,  doubtless  tends 
towards  the  same  result ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  all,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  for  every  professing  church,  whether  upheld  by 
secular  power  or  not,  often  to  consider  seriously  which  of  these 
spiritual  characters  belongs  to  us,  or  in  what  degrees  both 
are  partaken  of.  Inconstant,  inconsistent  man  too  often  yields 
but  a  partial  and  divided  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  Lord; 
serving  at  times  or  in  part  "  the  law  of  God,"  and  again  rebel- 
ling, and  serving  "  the  law  of  sin/^^  But  though  such  a  serious 
consideration  is  profitable  and  necessary  for  all ;  yet  the 
figure  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  used  in  scripture,  with 
special  reference  to  the  endeavour  to  connect  the  holy  interests 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom  and  Church  of  Christ  with  worldly 
power  and  influence,  and  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  one  by  the 
other ;  in  positive  contradiction  to  his  own  solemn  declaration, 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament. 

In  an  ancient  treatise,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  one  of  the  early  reformers.  Antichrist,  Babylon,  the  mother 
of  harlots,  &c.,  is  looked  upon,  with  much  reason,  not  merely 
as  a  church,  or  a  succession  of  persons,  but  as  a  false  super- 
stitious system ;  perverting  the  truth  by  the  traditions  of  men, 
and  the  church  by  the  adjuncts  of  secular  power,  introducing 
worldly  motives  and  principles,  and  destroying  the  life  and 
essence  of  true  religion.^ 

On  the  text,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,"  &c.. 
Archbishop  Leighton  says : — ''  What  is  the  shining  of  the  true 

*  In  accordance  with  the  same  figure,  the  children  of  Israel  are 
frequently  described  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  Exod.  xxxiv.  15 ;  Ezek. 
vi.  9  ;  Lev.  xx.  6,)  as  "going  a  whoring  after  other  gods,"  or  "after  idols," 
or  "  after  wizards,"  and  forsaking  the  only  true  God,  who  had  Ixjen  aa 
a  husband  unto  them. 

*  Rom.  vii.  22,  23.  '  Fox's  Acts  and  Mon. 
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church  ?  Doth  not  a  church  shine^  when  church  service  is  raised 
from  a  decent  and  primitive  simplicity,  and  decored  with  pom- 
pous ceremonies,  with  rich  furniture  and  gaudy  vestments  ?  Is 
not  the  church  then  beautiful  ?  Yes,  indeed  !  but  all  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  this  be  the  proper,  genuine  beauty  or  no  ? — 
whether  this  be  not  strange  fire  ?  Methinks  it  cannot  be  better 
decided  than  to  refer  it  to  St.  John,  in  his  book  of  the  Revela- 
tion. We  find  there  the  descriptions  of  two  several  women; 
the  one  riding  in  state,  arrayed  in  purple,  decked  with  gold  and 
precious  stones  and  pearl ;  the  other  in  rich  attire  too,  but  of 
another  kind — clothed  with  the  sun,  and  a  crown  of  twelve  stars 
on  her  head.  The  other's  decorement  was  all  earthly,  this 
woman's  is  all  celestial.  What  need  she  borrow  light  and 
beauty  from  precious  stones,  that  is  clothed  with  the  sun  and 
crowned  with  stars  ?  Now  you  know  which  of  these  two  is  the 
spouse  of  Christ.  The  truth  is,  those  tilings  seem  to  deck  reli- 
gion, but  they  undo  it.  Observe  where  they  are  most  used, 
and  we  shall  find  little  or  no  substance  of  devotion  under  them ; 
as  we  see  in  that  apostate  church  of  Rome.  This  painting  is 
dishonourable  to  Christ's  spouse,  and  besides,  it  spoils  her  natural 
complexion."  ^ 

*  Leighton*s  Sermons. 


CHAPTEBT  VI. 

THE  INFLUENCES  EXERTED  IN  THE  TRUE  CHURCH,  OR  KINGDOM 
OP  CHRIST,  ARE  THOSE  OP  LOVE  AND  TRUTH  ;  NEITHER  VIOLENCE 
NOR  INSINCERITY  HAVING  ANY  PART  IN  IT. 

The  Most  High  was  often  termed,  under  the  legal  dispensation, 
"The  Lord  of  Hosts, ^^^  or  armies;  but  the  distinguishing 
character,  by  which  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  in  the  gospel, 
is  that  of  "  our  Father  in  Heaven/^ »  Here  he  pre-eminently 
deals  with  man  in  love.  This  was  the  character  of  the  Saviour's 
mission ;  and  in  that  love  the  Father  has  sent  the  Comforter,  or 
Holy  Spirit,  in  his  napae,  to  abide  with  the  church  for  ever. 
Christ  declared  that  love  is  the  disposition  or  test,  by  which  his 
followers  should  be  known  to  all  raen;^  and  we  are  assured 
that,  if  charity  and  forbearance  do  not  influence  our  hearts  and 
actuate  our  conduct,  vain  are  our  pretensions  to  be  his  disciples, 
and  our  applications  for  forgiveness  of  sin.* 

No  moral  principles  or  commandments,  more  elevated,  more 
practical,  or  more  benign,  were  ever  promulgated,  than  those  of 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  But  secular  as  well  as  doctrinal 
Christianity  is  too  apt  to  eat  out  practical  Christianity,  by 
introducing  a  worldly  spirit,  opposed  to  the  meekness  and 
self-denial  of  Christ. 

Pure  love  is  necessarily  associated  with  sincerity  and  truth- 
fulness. Its  aspirations  are  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart; 
its  language  is  simple  and  unmasked;  its  actions  are  the 
reflection  of  the  glow  which  pervades  the  soul.  Deceit  no  less 
than  violence  is  abhorrent  to  this  genuine  afiection.  That  true 
love  which  is  full  of  sincerity  shone  conspicuously  in  our  holy 
Redeemer.  ^  Under  his  dispensation,  divine  truth,  which  had 
long  been  partially  developed  through  types  and  figures,  was 
clearly  unfolded.     He  declared  of  himself  that  he  came  into  the 

»  1  Sam.  i.  11,  &C.  '  Matt.  vi.  9,  &c. 

■  John  xiii.  35.  *  Matt,  xviii.  35. 
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world  to  "  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ;'*^  being  ^Hhe  way,  the 
truthi  and  the  lifc/'^  On  the  coutraiy,  the  devil  is  represented 
as  "  a  murderer  from  the  beginning/^ — "  a  har,  and  the  father  of 

llies.''^  Thus  also  will  the  followers  of  each  be  di8tin«:uished. 
Charity  and  sincerity  will  always  animate  the  true  ClLnstiaii,  and 
shine  forth  in  his  devotion  and  conduct ;  while,  in  whatever 
degree  we  are  influenced  by  opposite  principles,  in  the  same 
legree,  we  may  rest  assured,  we  are  rebelling  against  Christ, 

^and  serving  another  lord  and  master. 

If  then  any  endeavour  to  sustain  that  which  they  believe  to  be 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  employing  bribes  and  motives  of  self- 
interest,  or  by  using  compulsion ;  and  thus  promote  insincerity 
m  religious  profession,  for  the  sake  of  outward  conformity  and 

iBdvantage,  or  even  with  a  view  to  uphold  the  truth  itself;  it  is 
evident  that  they  adopt  means  which  arc  inconsistent  with  our 
Lord*s  benign  and  truthful  system — means  held  by  him  in  utter 

Ifabhorrence,  and  incapable  of  producing  the  end  professed — that 
of  extending  the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  truth  and  love. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  besides  employing  unchristian 
and  instead  of  upholding  the  church  and  kingdom  of 
Christ,  they  are  promoting  the  reign  of  antichrist,  the  spirit 
of  deceit  and  wrath.  Rewards  or  intimidation  may  produce 
hypocrisy  and  time-servings  but  they  can  never  carry  conviction 
to  the  imderstanding,  or  kindle  the  warmth  of  genuine  devotion 
in  the  soul. 

A  sensible  writer  has  well  remarked,  that  "  men  have  been 
very  long  in  discovering,  and  even  yet  seem  scarcely  to  have 
discovered,  that  true  religion  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be 
compelled  by  the  coarse  implements  of  human  authority  and 
worldly  sanctions.  Let  the  law  of  the  land  restrain  vice 
and  injustice  of  every  kind,  as  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  order 
of  society,  for  this  is  its  proper  province  ;  but  let  it  not  tamper 
with  religion,  by  attempting  to  enforce  its  exercises  and  duties. 
These,  unless  they  be  freewill  offerings,  are  nothing,  tliey  are 
worse  [than  nothing].  By  such  an  unnatural  alliance  and 
ilUjudged  aid^  hj'pocrisy  and  superstition  may  indeed  be  pro- 
moted, hut  genuine  piety  never  fails  to  suffer. *^^ 

"I  esteem,"  says  Locke,  *Uhe  mutual  toleration  of  Christians, 

*  John  xviii.  37,    *  John  xiv.  fS. 

*  John  viii.  44,       *  CmupbellH  Lecturca  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
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in  their  different  professions  of  religion,  to  be  charaoteristic  of 
the  true  church.  For  whatever  some  people  boast  of  the 
antiquity  of  places  and  names,  or  the  pomp  of  their  outward 
worship,  others  of  the  reformation  of  their  discipline,  all  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  faith — for  every  one  is  orthodox  to  himself — 
these  things,  and  all  others  of  this  nature,  are  much  rather 
marks  of  men^s  striving  for  power  and  empire  over  one  another, 
than  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Let  any  one  have  ever  so  true  a 
claim  to  all  these  things ;  yet  if  he  be  destitute  of  charity,  meek- 
ness, and  goodwill  in  general  towards  all  mankind,  even  to  those 
that  are  not  Christians,  he  is  certainly  still  short  of  being  a  true 
Christian  himself.^'^ 

Man,  in  his  fallen  unregenerate  state,  is  dark,  corrupt,  and 
prone  to  evil;  but  when,  through  "the  manifestation  of  the 
spirit,  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal/^  *  he  is  enabled  to  see 
and  feel  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  then  he  is  incited  to 
"  love  him  who  first  loved  us,^^*  and  to  surrender  his  naturally 
perverse  will  to  the  divine  will.  Thus  he  partakes  of  that  "  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ.^^*  That  freedom  to  choose  the  good, 
and  to  refuse  the  evil,  which  was  lost  through  the  fall  of  Adam, 
is  restored,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Redeemer,  "the  last 
Adam  ;  ^^  ^  the  benefit  of  that  "one  ofiering  ^'®  made  for  sin  is 
experienced ;  and  man  is  raised,  through  the  free  gift  of  God,  to 
a  state  of  spiritual  intelligence,  and  liberty  of  choice  and  action ; 
being  enabled  to  "  do  those  things  that  are  pleasing  in  his 
sight,"^  and  to  work  out  his  own  salvation ; »  but  altogether 
dependent  on  the  grace  of  his  Saviour  for  this  condition,  and 
constantly  liable,  as  he  neglects  and  forsakes  that  grace,  to  fall 
into  evil.  Love  to  God,  and  the  grateful  sense  of  his  unmerited 
mercy,  become,  through  faith,  man's  accepted  and  prevailing 
motives ;  and  the  purity  of  these  motives  constitutes,  as  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned,  the  value  of  all  his  words  and  actions 
in  the  things  of  God. 

If  we  attempt  to  produce  the  same  apparently  good  results, 
through  the  substitution  of  other  and  inferior  motives — through 
the  hope  of  outward  rewards  or  privileges,  or  the  fear  of  tem- 
poral privations,  either  among  Christians  in  general,  or  in  the 

1  Lettors  on  Toleration.  *  1  Cor.  xii.  7.  M  John  iv.  19. 

*  Romans  iii.  24.  ^  1  Cor.  iv.  46.  «  Heb.  x.  14. 

^  1  John  iii.  22.  "  Phil.  ii.  12. 
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most  sacred  departments  of  the  church,  we  introduce  a  nullifying 
and  withering  principle,  we  undermine  the  groimdwork  of  holi- 
ness, we  destroy  its  free,  pure,  and  genuine  spring,  the  love  and 
filial  fear  of  God.  No  greater  injury  can  we  do  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  than  by  thus  eating  out  its  core,  and  corrupting 
its  heart.  Such  injuries  soon  show  themselves  in  external 
decay,  in  symptoms  of  disease  and  death  ;  and  all  these  eflfects 
are  the  more  serious  and  aggravated,  when  the  pernicious 
influences  are  brought  to  operate  on  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
the  more  important  functions  of  the  Christian  church. 

To  turn  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  The  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  various  parts  of  Europe  was  seriously  injured  by 
the  conduct  of  its  professors,  in  resorting  to  arms  for  their  own 
defence,  when  persecuted  and  attacked ;  instead  of  patiently  and 
meekly  following  the  example  of  Our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
By  such  a  course  they  forsook  the  true  principles  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  and  lowered  their  own  standing  into  that  of 
political  antagonists.  Thus  relying  on  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  on 
outward  weapons,  they  were  soon  overcome ;  whereas  by  faith 
in  divine  protection,  with  spiritual  armour,  and  appeals  to  scrip- 
ture and  to  the  consciences  of  their  opponents,  they  would 
have  stood  on  invincible  groimd. 

"I  ever  understood,"  says  William  Penn,  "that  impartial 
liberty  of  conscience,  was  the  natural  right  of  all  men ;  and  that 
he  that  had  a  religion  without  it,  his  religion  was  none  of  his 
own.  For  what  is  not  the  religion  of  a  man's  choice,  is  the 
religion  of  him  that  imposes  it.  So  that  liberty  of  conscience 
is  the  first  step  to  have  a  religion.  Yet  I  have  constantly 
declared  that  a  bound  ought  to  be  set  to  this  liberty,  and  that 
morality  was  the  best ;  and  that  as  often  as  that  was  violated 
under  a  pretence  of  conscience,  it  was  fit  the  civil  power  should 
take  place."^  Again  he  says,  "  nothing  has  more  lessened  the 
credit  of  any  religion,  than  declining  to  support  itself  by  its  own 
charity  and  piety,  and  taking  sanctuary  in  the  arms,  rather  than 
the  understandings  of  men.  Violences  are  ill  pillars  for  truth  to 
rest  upon."  ^ 

*  Penn's  Letter  to  Popple.  *  Persuasive  to  Toleration. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  UNION  OP  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  AUTHORITY  AMONG  THE 
ISRAELITES  :  THE  FIGURATIVE  NATURE  OP  THE  OLD  COVENANT, 
AND  OP  THE  PREDICTIONS.  RELATING  TO  THE  NEW  COVENANT 
AND  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

It  has  often  been  objected,  in  reference  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  that  the  ancient  Israelites  are  a  memorable 
example  of  the  union  of  civil  and  religious  authority,  sanctioned 
by  the  Most  High,  and  one  therefore  which  we  cannot  gainsay 
or  question. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  head,  however,  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  that  theocracy  or  divine  government  must  be 
considered,  in  which  the  Israelites  differed  from  every  other 
people.  They  were  under  the  explicit  teaching  and  government 
of  God  himself,  through  Moses  and  the  other  prophets ;  being 
favoured  with  the  express  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  any  nation  besides.  The  Lord  of  Hosts 
condescended  to  tabernacle  among  them,  with  outward  sensible 
evidences  and  majesty ;  directing  their  movements ;  giving  them 
a  law  and  a  priesthood ;  establishing  their  worship,  sacrifices, 
and  ordinances ;  and  making  with  them  a  written  covenant. 

But  the  law  was  designed  as  "the  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,^^i  it  was  "  a  schoolmaster  "^  to  conduct  to  Christ.  Its 
outward  covenant  and  commandments,  engraven  on  stone,  were 
typical  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant  with  all  the  families 
of  the  earth ;  of  the  law  to  be  placed  in  the  mind  and  written 
on  the  heart,'  by  an  enlarged  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  gospel.  Moses  himself,  the  leader,  and  Aaron,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Israelites,  were  emblems  of  Christ, — the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Israel  of  God,  and  their  High  Priest  for  ever,  after 
another  and  higher  order  than  that  of  Aaron.  And  who  are 
the  chosen  people  of  God  in  the  present  gospel  day  ?  Not  one 
»  Heb.  X.  1.  «  Gal  iii.  24.  '  Jer.  xxxi.  33. 
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particular  nation  or  visible  chiirch  ;  but  those  without  dis- 
tinction, in  every  nation,  who  fear  liim  and  work  rigliteousness. 
So  that  now,  ''he  is  not  a  Jew»  who  is  one  outwardly;  neither 
is  that  circumcisiou,  which  is  outward  iu  the  flesh ;  but  he  is 
a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  ia  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter  ;  whose  prsdse  is  not  of 
men  but  of  God/'^ 

As  then  the  ancient  Israelites  liad  an  outward  government  and 
priesthood,  the  outward  temple^  altar,  and  sacrifices,  appointed 
by  the  Almighty :  so  now  in  the  gospel  these  types  and  shadows 
are  fidfilled ;  and  the  spiritual  Israel,  wherever  situated  among 
various  nations  and  sections,  ai'c  privileged  to  dwell  under  his 
divine  and  spintual  government,  and  under  the  heavenly  eternal 
high -priesthood  of  Christ;  lia\iug  the  heart  for  their  temple 
and  altar,  there  *'  to  ofler  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
through  '*  him;*  In  the  type,  the  divine  government  was  out- 
ward, or  of  the  nature  of  this  ivorld;  in  the  antitype,  the 
government  or  kingdom  of  Christ  is,  according  to  his  own 
declarations,  '*  within,'"^  and  *^  not  of  this  world/** 

The  Jews,  we  are  assured,  fell  through  unbelief  in  Christ;  for 
"they  stumbled  at  that  stumbling-stone,^''^  which  is  the  foun- 
dation and  "  the  head  of  the  corner,^''^  in  the  gospel  building; 
and  **  now  is  salvation  come  unto  the  Gentiles."^  Let  us  then 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  higher  and  more  spiritual  dis- 
pensation, being  the  fulfilment  of  those  ancient  promises,  that 
Cturlst  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  that  in  him  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh.  For  want  of  sutlicieutly 
recognising  the  typical  nature  of  the  legal  dispensation,  and 
perceiving  its  end  and  spiritual  fulfilment  in  the  gospel,  the 
professing  Cliristian  churches  have  too  generally  imitated  and 
perpetuated  the  outward  —  rested  in  the  shadow,  the  form^ 
and  the  letter ;  and  overlooked  their  high  spiritual  privileges. 
Til  ere  have  been  and  still  are  attempts  to  make  a  gain  and 
monopoly  of  godlincs*,^  and  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  to  set  up 
afresh  an  outward  priesthood  ;  to  re-establish  outward  temples, 

Itars,  sacrifices,  ofierings,  washings,  tithes,  days,  and  other 
Htual  observances,      All   these,   however,   it  is  believed,  were 


Rom,  11  28. 
Rom,  Ix.  32. 


'  1  P«st  iL  5. 
*  MkU,  xxl  42. 


Luke  jcvii.  SI. 
'  Rom.  xt.  11. 


*  John  xviii.  36. 

•  1  Tim.  vi.  5. 
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designed  to  be  done  away  in  Christ,  when  he  offered  up  himself 
on  the  cross  once  for  all,  and  declared  "  it  is  finished  ;'^  ^  and  all 
of  them  are  to  be  fulfilled  spiritually  in  the  experience  of  his 
sincere  followers.  The  candid  reader  will  not,  it  is  hoped^ 
misinterpret  this  general  remark,  as  implying  a  disregard  of  the 
volume  of  inspiration,  the  regular  observance  of  a  day  of  public 
devotion,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  other  outward  neces- 
sary circumstances  of  divine  worship;  since  all  these  must  be 
recognised  and  valued  by  every  intelligent  and  conscientious 
Christian. 

Large,  and  of  vast  importance,  is  the  subject  here  briefly 
touched  on.  The  general  view,  which  has  been  taken  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  two  dispensations,  leads  to  this 
conclusion — that  the  outward  presence  and  government  of  God, 
vouchsafed  anciently  to  the  Israelites,  clearly  point  by  analogy 
to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Christ,  over  "  the  chosen  generation, 
royal  priesthood,  holy  nation,  and  peculiar  people,''^  whom  God 
secretly  acknowledges  in  this  gospel  day,  as  his  true  universal 
church,  wherever  scattered  among  the  various  churches  and 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  These,  however  regarded  or  dis- 
regarded by  man,  are  still  the  one  living  church  or  body,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  glorified  Head. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  valid  pica  for  a  imion  of 
secular  and  religious  influence  among  professing  Christians, 
on  the  ground  of  such  an  union  having  existed  in  the  extra- 
ordinary case  of  the  ancient  Israelites;  the  two  covenants 
being  widely  diflferent,  and  the  authority  by  which  the  church 
of  Christ  is  regulated  and  governed  being  manifested,  in  a  direct 
and  heart-reaching  manner,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

An  application  of  the  same  key  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
sufficient  to  unlock  other  difficulties  and  objections,  arising  from 
a  literal  acceptation  and  copying  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
will  fiimish  an  answer  to  other  arguments,  in  favour  of  the 
union  of  civil  and  spiritual  authority,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  treatise  to  controvert. 

Thus  the  ancient  prophets,  foreseeing  future  times,  and  kind- 
ling with  a  sense  of  the  glories  of  the  Christian  church,  describe 
it  in  bold  figurative  terms^  as  endowed  by  the  Most  High  with 
'  Jolui  xix.  30.  '  1  Peter  ii.  9. 
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ali  the  greatness,  honour,  and  sovereignty  of  the  world,  "  They 
»haLl  bring  thy  nous  in  their  iirms,  and  tliy  daughters  shall 
be  carried  upon  their  tihoulders;  and  kings  shall  be  thy  niirsing 
fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers ;  they  shall  bow 
do^m  to  thee  with  their  face  toward  the  earth,  and  lick  up  the 
dusst  of  thy  feet/'^  &c.  None  can  doubt  that  these  predictions 
have  been  or  will  he  fulfilled ;  but  the  great  question  still 
remains  :  how  are  tliey  to  be  understood  ?  Are  they  to  be 
ri&keu  literally,  as  denoting  that  true  Christians,  or  those  who  in 

pint  and  temper  of  mind  are  lowly,  meek,  j>oor,  hungry,  thirsty^ 
and  contrite,  ai'e  to  be  carried  in  triumph  in  the  arms  and  on 
Ihe  shoulders  of  the  people,  nursed  and  caressed  by  their  kings 

id  queens  ?  kc,  What  then  would  become  of  the  himdlity  of 
the  professed  followers  of  Christ  ?  With  respect  to  both  princes 
and  subjects,  the  predictions  are  to  be  fulfilled  spiritually. 

But  we  find  the  same  things,  and  still  greater,  predicted  with 
respect  to  himself;  and  a  consideration  of  these,  and  of  their 
mode  of  fulfdmcnt,  may  assist  us  in  determining  the  real  mean- 
ing of  «uch  expressions  as  the  foregoing.  The  Psalmist  says, 
'*  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  shall 
how  before  him,  and  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust;  the  kings 
of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents,  the  kings  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea,  all  kings  shall  Ml  ^own 
before  him,  and  all  nations  shall  serve  him."'*  And  how  have 
these  prophecies  been  verified  ?  Not  in  an  outward  hteral  sense, 
vnih  secular  authority,  honour  and  glory  ;  but  doubtless  already 
fidfilled  in  part,  and  to  be  still  more  so,  spiritually  but  com- 
pletely, lie  did  not  choose  outward  pomp  and  triumph,  though 
Hpii-itually  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings,  but  '^took  up<in  him 
the  form  of  a  servant/*  And  thus  will  it  be  in  some  degree  with 
his  followers.  As  such,  they  will  cUsclaim  outward  superiority 
and  mastery,  in  compliance  with  his  commands :  "  He  that 
is  greatest  among  you  shidl  be  your  servant ;  whosoever  shall 
exalt  himself  sliall  be  abased,  and  he  that  shall  humble  himself 
shall  be  exalted/'^  ''  Yc  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gcntilea 
exercise  dominion  over  them,  aiwl  they  that  are  gi*eat  exercise 
authority  upon  them ;  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you ; 
but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
*  laaiah  jdix.  22,  iKJ,        '  IWiu  UxiL  8—11,        '  MiitU  xxiii.  11.12, 
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minister^  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant ;  even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto^  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many/^i  "  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master, 
and  the  servant  as  his  Lord/'^ 

The  more  carefully  we  weigh  the  character  of  ancient  pro- 
phecy, with  respect  both  to  Christ  and  to  his  church,  and 
examine  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  and  fulfilled ; 
the  more  clearly  we  shall  perceive  that  it  would  be  a  gross  mis- 
application of  those  sublime  predictions,  to  interpret  them  as 
foretelling  worldly  riches,  power,  and  grandeur,  to  be  the  portion 
of  the  true,  faithful,  lowly,  long-suflTering  Church  of  Christ. 
The  two  principles  are  in  their  general  natures  and  tendencies 
diametrically  opposite;  "For  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  hath  God  chosen ;  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  which  are  :  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
his  presence."^  And  this,  generally  speaking,  will  ever  remain 
to  be  true,  although  the  pride,  and  rebellion,  and  self-love  of  the 
human  heart  may  plead  to  the  contrary. 

1  Matt.  XX.  26—28.  '  Matt.  x.  25.  '  1  Cor.  L  27: 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  THE  EVILS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  POSSKSSJON  OF  WORLDLY 
POWER  BY  TUB  PROFESSED  MINISTERS  OF  CHRIST,  AND  ON  THE 
DUTY  OF  ASPIRING  AT  A  PURE  GOSPEL  STANDARD, 


The  views  tmced  in  the  preceding  pages  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  introduced  and  esta- 
blished by  human  wisdom  and  antliority,  have  for  the  most  pait 
but  little  connexion  with  the  upholding  of  the  true  church  and 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Tlie  craving  after  power,  which  originates 
these  systems,  and  which  they  tend  to  gratify,  is  a  disposition  of 
unregenerate  nature,  utterly  opposed  to  cJiristian  siraplicit}^  and 
lowliness*  Its  dependence  is  on  "  the  arm  of  flesh  *'^  and  not 
upon  the  Lord* 

The  author  has  no  desire  to  judge  uncharitably.  He  is  deal- 
ing,  not  with  indi\iduals,  but  with  principles,  and  with  the 
effects  which  those  principles  m'c  calculated  to  produce.  If  the 
system  is  one  which  holds  out  to  the  ministry  large  pecuniary 
premiums,  or  an  ascending  scale  of  honours  and  preferments, 
stately  palaces,  and  handsome  equipages ;  if  it  sets  a  high  value 
on  mere  talent  and  learning,  and  on  connexions  \rith  the  great 
and  powerful  of  the  earth  ;  if  the  controvertist,  the  sophist,  and 
the  politician  are  rewarded  with  superior  dignities  and  pro- 
minent seats ;  it  \rill  not  he  siiriirising  that  ambition  and 
worldly-mindedness  should  obtain  the  ascendency,  and  mainly 
iDflueuee  the  movements  j  till  at  length  the  humility  and  self- 
denial,  the  forbearance  and  charity,  which  are  essential  features 
of  the  kingdom  and  servants  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  are 
gradually  lost  or  greatly  diminished* 

A  strong  temptation  is  thus  held  out  to  the  corrupt  heart  of 

man,  to  enter  the  holy  vocation  of  the  ministry  from  motives  of 

pecuniary  interestj  vain  ambition,  and  worldly  aggrandisement. 

As  some  men  enter  the  army  or  the  navy,  in  order  to  obtain  a 

'  2  Chron.  xjcxii,  t*. 
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living  and  advancement  in  the  world ;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
others  are  induced  to  undertake  this  sacred  work,  with  motives 
very  little  if  at  all  more  elevated. 

In  many  large  patrician  families^  the  eldest  son  is  educated 
for  the  legal  profession,  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  act  with 
reputation  as  a  country  gentleman  and  magistrate ;  a  second  of 
resolute  character  is  introduced  to  the  army ;  a  third  to  the 
navy;  and  a  fourth,  selected  perhaps  as  the  most  dull,  grave, 
or  timid,  is  brought  up,  apparently  on  the  same  principles,  and 
with  somewhat  similar  motives,  as  a  minister  of  religion.  How 
lamentable  is  the  mistake,  which  gives  opportunity  for  indi- 
viduals to  be  thrust  into  this  sacred  oflSce,  with  such  motives, 
but  professing  themselves  called  to  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  of 
whose  baptizing,  sanctifying  virtue  on  their  own  hearts,  they  may 
have  known  little  or  nothing ;  and  if  so,  they  are  utter  strangers 
to  the  true  call  to  labour  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others,  and 
incompetent  to  lead  them  by  faith  to  self-denial  and  holiness. 
Does  not  such  a  course  tend  to  blind  the  spiritual  eye  to  the 
true  nature  and  sacred  character  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel ; 
to  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  on  a  level  with  outward  sciences 
and  learned  professions,  and  chiefly  as  a  means  of  advancement 
in  the  world ;  to  encourage  hardness  of  heart,  presumption, 
hypocrisy;  and,  in  fact,  to  turn  light  into  darkness,  and  to 
minister  to  mammon  rather  than  to  God?  A  strong  and  truly 
painful  inference ! 

But  although  such  is  the  dangerous  tendency,  it  does  not 
follow  that  in  all  instances  it  is  the  actual  result.  There  is, 
it  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  a  holy  leavening  influence 
in  divine  things ;  and  if  the  mind,  though  it  may  have  been 
much  of  a  stranger  thereto,  be  open  to  receive  that  heavenly 
influence,  it  may,  and  in  many  instances  it  will,  be  enlightened, 
humbled,  warmed,  and  purified.  Yet,  how  awful  is  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  profession  of  a  divinely-inspired  call  is  too 
often  little  better  than  a  lie  in  the  mouth,  a  fearful  mockery  of 
divine  omniscience  !  From  such  a  commencement,  what  ground 
is  there  to  expect  good  results  in  future  ?  Serious  and  awful 
are  the  consequences,  which  a  wrong  entrance  on  an  under- 
taking so  sacred  is  calculated  to  produce.  HxmiiUty  and  poverty 
of  spirit  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  or  despised.  High 
pretensions   and  worldly   superiority   find  a  ready  acceptance. 
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Impatience,  and  severity  towards  those  who  conscientiously 
dittcr,  are  naturally  induced.  The  watchftihici^s  and  fear  of  the 
Christian  are  little  regarded  and  inculcated ;  wliile  chainty  and 
truth  too  rarely  regulate  the  hearty  and  govern  the  conduct* 
Tlie  religions  ^>wth  and  experience  of  the  minister  are  likely 
to  be  behind  those  of  many  of  the  people.  It  may  be  better  to 
leave  the  subject  to  the  serious  reflections  of  the  reader,  than 
to  enter  further  on  painful  results,  too  often  exemplified  in 
practice  ! 

'*  The  ambitious  seeking  of  dignities  and  prelacies  ecclesias- 
tical/*^ said  Bisliop  Taylor,  ''  is  gixjwn  the  pest  of  the  church  :  it 
corrupts  the  salt  itself,  extinguishes  the  light,  and  gives  too 
apparent  evidence  to  the  world,  that  neither  the  end  is  pure, 
nor  the  intention  sanctified,  nor  the  person  innocent,"^ 

Bishop  Jebb  made  this  candid  acknowledgment :  '*  Tlie  dig- 
nities, titles  and  emoluments  of  our  establishments  obviously 
constitute  as  severe  a  test  of  \'irtne,  as  the  mind  can  well 
lj€  tried  by  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  objects  minister 
fuel  to  the  bad  passions  of  thousands/^ 

Butj  alas,  for  the  poor  sheep  and  lambs  of  the  fold  in  such 
eaaes !  Instead  of  being  fed  in  the  green  pastiu'es  of  life,  how 
are  they,  in  many  instances,  driven  out  upon  the  barren  and 
desolate  mountains  of  an  empty  and  a  lifeless  profession ! 
Instead  of  being  gathered  by  the  crook  of  divine  love,  through 
a  true  gospel  ministrj%  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  how  scattered 
and  neglected  in  the  midst  of  the  allurements  and  dangers 
of  the  world !  Not  brought  to  the  brook  of  living  water, 
or  to  that  well  which  springs  up  into  everlasting  life  ;  but 
encouraged  to  drink  of  muddy  and  polluted  streams,  pro- 
ducing no  salutary  effects,  but  tending  rather  to  disease  and 
death  !  Thus  may  the  prophet's  complaint  of  the  pastors  of  old 
be  renewed  ; — **  Woe  be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  ;  that  feed 
themselves,  but  feed  not  the  flock.  The  diseased  have  ye  not 
atrengthened,  neither  have  ye  healed  that  which  was  sick, 
neither  have  ye  bound  up  that  which  was  broken,  neither  have 
ye  brought  again  that  wliich  was  driven  away,  neither  have  ye 
sought  that  whicli  was  lost;  but  with  force  and  with  cnielty 
have  ye  ruled  them,"^  &c. 

•  Life  of  Chriat.  *  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  9 — 4. 
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Can  it  be  supposed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  is  really  sown,  that  the 
church  will  be  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  that  the  word  of  truth 
will  be  rightly  divided,  that  the  milk  of  the  word  and  the  wine 
of  the  kingdom  will  be  administered  in  purity,  and  that  the 
union  and  communion  of  the  soul  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  can 
be  truly  promoted  ? 

So  far  from  the  real  spiritual  nature  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion being  understood,  and  its  advancement  promoted  by  such 
ministers;  and  instead  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  becoming 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  wherein  He  may 
reign  with  undisputed  sway ;  perhaps  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 
conclude  that,  even  in  the  professing  Christian  churches,  the 
great  enemy  of  man^s  happiness,  the  prince  of  darkness  and  of 
death,  though  often  unperceived,  retains  a  large  share  of  autho- 
rity in  high  places,  and  successfully  spreads  his  fatal  snares  and 
poisoning  influence  around ! 

An  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  some  Christian  communities  that 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ought,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  possess 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  that  they  alone  have 
the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  to  bind  and  to  loose  spiritually.  Yet 
if  the  variety  of  the  several  gifts  and  callings  in  the  church  be 
properly  considered,  with  reference  to  that  divine  Source,  ifrom 
which  all  that  are  really  useful  and  edifying  must  proceed, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  various  living  members  stand,  in  some 
degree,  on  equal  ground,  like  the  members  of  the  body;  all 
contributing  their  respective  shares,  and  exercising  their  sepa- 
rate functions,  for  the  good  of  the  whole;  imable  to  subsist 
in  health  without  one  another,  but  advantageous  and  necessary 
each  to  each. 

That  a  qualification  for  the  ministry  and  a  call  to  it  should 
confer  the  authority  to  rule  over  the  church,  is  a  notion  utterly 
opposed  to  the  precepts  and  examples  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  very  term  of  minister  conveys  an  idea  of  service,  not 
of  superiority;  and  such  are  in  danger  of  being  unfitted  for 
their  peculiar  spiritual  avocation,  by  imdertaking  disciplinary 
control,  and  by  an  attempt  to  govern.  All  are  not  called  to 
the  ministry,  but  all  are  called  to  perform  some  spiritual  duty, 
and  equally  called  to  holiness  and  dedication  of  heart.     Those 
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who  labour  faithAilly  in  their  particular  callings,  whether  the 
care  of  the  poor,  the  discipline  of  the  chm*ch,  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  the  reproof  of  the  unruly,  the  dealing  with 
offenders,  the  encouragement  of  the  weak,  or  other  services,  may 
be  equally  endued  with  discernment,  equally  usefid  in  their  re- 
spective duties,  and  equally  capable  of  administering  the  general 
affairs  of  the  church. 

To  put  such  a  duty  on  ministers  alone  is,  as  Dr.  Arnold  and 
others  have  well  observed,  to  take  them  out  of  their  proper 
service,  or  to  disqualify  them  for  it ;  to  sanction  the  unevange- 
lical  distinction  between  "  clergy  and  laity  ;**  and  to  perpetuate 
ecclesiastical  usurpation  under  a  new  and  objectionable  form. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  example  of  the  apostolic  age,  when  the 
twelve  apostles  declined  to  "  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve 
tables; '^^  declaring  that  they  would  give  themselves  ^^continually 
to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word :"  while  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  more  secular  affairs  of  the 
church  were  committed  to  seven  others,  being  "  men  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  wisilom/'  Though  the 
calling  of  the  apostles  was  to  a  different  service^  yet  in  what 
degree  could  they  surpass  this  general  character  of  Christian 
excellence  ?  Surely  God  hath  set  the  several  spiritual  members 
in  the  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him  ;  and  the  eye  cannot  say  to 
the  band,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee,'*  nor  again,  the  head  to  the 
feet,  *'  I  have  no  need  of  you,^'^  but  all  are  useful,  and  in  some 
respect  equal.  For  ''he  that  is  greatest  among  yon,"  said  our 
Lord,  "shall  be  your  servant,  and  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself 
shall  be  abased/^'' 

A  striking  instance  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  body  at 
klarge  having  no  voice  in  its  own  affairs,  is  afforded  by  the 
glican  church;  where  the  neglect  of  general  moral  disci- 
pline, the  toleration  of  acknowledged  and  long  continued  abuies^ 
and  the  hopelessness  of  any  remedy  under  the  present  system, 
plainly  show  the  injurious  consequences  of  leaving  the  manage- 
ment too  much  to  the  ministers  of  the  church,  or  rather  to  the 

rhament,  and  not  entrusting  the  members  generally  with  a 
bare  of  control  and  responsibility.  This  deficiency  is  ill  sup- 
pUed  by  the  exerciae  of  secular  power  by  the  state,  in  an  unna- 
and  anomalous  union. 


Acts  vi. 


*  1  Cor.  xil  21. 


Hatt.  xxiii.  It,  12. 
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With  great  inconsistency,  while  ministers  of  religion  or  pro- 
fessed priests  are  forbidden  by  canon  law,  and  deem  it  deroga* 
tory  to  their  spiritual  vocation,  to  engage  in  secular  aflFairs,  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  degrade  that  very  vocation  into  a  secnlar 
possession^  and  to  avail  themselvea  of  the  power  of  the  state 
to  enforce  their  authority,  Tlie  converse  of  these  principles 
will  be  deemed  by  many  to  be  more  consistent  with  primitive 
Christianity. 

Some  of  the  earliest  of  those  who  complained  against 
ecclesiastical  corruptions  were  the  DonatistSj  in  the  East,  a 
large,  influential  and  zealous  body  of  Christians,  who  inveighed 
boldly,  for  several  centuries,  agamst  the  temporal  character, 
which,  at  that  early  period,  disfigured  and  weakened  the  church. 
To  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  Constans,  who,  in  348, 
attempted  to  restore  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  they  replied, 
"  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church  ? ''  A  reasonable 
inquiry,  which  has  received  no  attention.  Another  of  their 
questions  was,  'MVhat  have  Christians  to  do  with  kings,  or 
bishops  with  the  court  ?  " — *^  The  bad  spirit  which  opposes  the 
churches,"  they  said,  ^*  is  become  a  much  more  dangerous 
enemy  in  these  covert  attempts," — referring  to  the  bribes  which 
were  offered  them  by  the  agent.  *' Those,  who  by  humbling 
themselves,  might  regain  the  grace  of  God,  he  endeavours  to 
make  secure,  flattering  them  that  they  may  still  be  Christians 
and  even  bishops,  whilst  he  entices  them  with  princely  favours 
and  earthly  gifts/'  Against  the  arrogance  of  the  professed 
apostolic  aces,  they  appealed,  in  support  of  their  own  church,  to 
those  passages  of  scriptiu-c,  where  "  the  little  flock  of  true  con- 
fessors is  distinguished  from  the  great  mass  of  the  faithless,  or 
those  who  belong  only  in  appearance  to  the  kingdom  of  God/*  ^ 

Most  of  the  Lollards,  Puritans  and  Reformers  protested,  age 
after  age,  against  the  wealth  and  secular  jurisdiction  of  the 
church,  and  urged  its  reduction  to  a  state  of  primitive  humiHty 
and  simplicity.  Tlie  want  of  this  was  the  great  burthen  which 
oppressed  their  consciences. 

In  proportion  as  we  duly  estimate  the  unspeakable  benefits 

to  mankind,  arising  fipom  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  from  the 

establishment  of  his  kingdom  upon  eartli,  we  must  desire,  if  we 

would  fully  realise  its  blessings,   that  that  kingdom  may  be 

'  Neandera  Hist,  of  Churcb, 
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upheld  in  its  simple  pmity ;  that  Christ  may  indeed  reign  in  our 
tiearts  and  in  the  world,  and  that  the  happy  consequences  of  hig 
avemment  may  be  experienced  and  diffused,  without  curtail - 
lent  and  without  adulteration.  But  it  is  a  frequent  and 
j^eneral  error,  through  the  prevalence  of  self-love^  to  shrink 
rom  suffering,  and  therefore  to  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea^ 
as  individuals  and  as  churches,  tliat  there  is  an  easier  and  better 
road  to  happiness,  a  shorter  and  a  less  thorny  path,  than  that 
of  faith  and  of  the  cross^  than  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow 
way. 

Pluman   policy   and   expediency   plead   strongly  that  divine 

things  and  services  must  be  digniiied,  and  made  respectable  in 

the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  appendages  of  outward  honour  and 

enjoyment   serve   as   auxiliaries   to   the   cause   of  religion,   as 

J  attractions  to  devotion.     But  is  not  this  reasoning  practically 

lacious  ?      These  specious  appendages  have  a  lowering  inilu- 

woe,  and  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  thing  itself,  the  pro- 

^fessed   auxiliaries   gradually  tending   to  supplant   the  genuine 

truth,      Christianity,  powerful  in  its  simplicity,  and  great  in  the 

didst  of  its  humiliation,  needs  them  not.     Our  Lord  himself 

"was  bom  in  a  stable ;  his  parents  and  associates  were  persons  of 

low  degree  in  the  estimation  of  man.     He  required  no  aid  from 

human  power  and  glory,  nor  did  he  commit  his  cause  to  such 

means,  for  its   introduction   and   promulgation    in  the   world. 

As  the  stone  which  became  a  mountain  and  filled  the  earth,*  was 

cut  out  without  hands;  as  the  first  temple  and  the   altars  of 

the  Lord  were  raised  without  the  sound  of  the  workman's  tool;^ 

and  as  God  chose,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  cliurch, 

b*'  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the 

reak   to  confound   the   mighty,    and  base  things,    and  things 

rhich  are  despised,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought 

things  that  are ;  "^  so  even  now,  Christ's  spiritual  building  is  to 

^be  erected  and  maintained,  not  by  crcaturely  derices,  but  by 

ith   in  his   all-powerful   word,  and   by    simple  obedience  to 

IS  revealed  will.     For  it  remains  to  be  an  eternal  truth,  that 

**' the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 

God  is  stronger  than  men/**     If  we  would  attempt  to  erect  the 

spiritual  house,  to  establish  the  heavenly  kingdom^  by  human 

'  Dun,  il,  S5.  'I  Kings  vi.  7  ;  Exodus  xx.  35  ;  Joshuji  I'll!*  3L 

1 0>r.  i.  27,  28.        *  IConi.  36. 
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contrivance,  with  worldly  policy,  and  by  seeking  to  build  on  the 
one  true  foundation  with  '*  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood, 
hay^  stubble ;  "*  we  shall  find  in  the  end  that  we  have  attempted 
an  impossibility,  and  that  these  are  vain  materials  and  corrupt 
elements  to  rely  on,  for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  or  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  cre4itnres.  Our  buildiTif^  will  be  the  very 
opposite  to  *'  the  sanctuary  and  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the 
Lord  pitched  and  not  man/'* 

Many  churches,  through  an  outward  zeal,  have  adopted 
the  error  of  connecting  the  Christian  rehgiou  with  the  grati- 
fication ^of  the  sensea,  by  an  excitement,  enthusiasm  and 
ccstacy,  which  are  utterly  powerless  in  producing  genuine 
devotion,  in  raising  the  moral,  healthy  tone  of  the  mind, 
or  in  qualifying  it  to  fulfil  the  duties  and  grapple  with  the 
temptations  of  Ufe,  Cliristianity  is  not  a  religion  of  imagi* 
nation  or  of  sensual  enjoyment  It  is  founded  upon  humble 
faith  and  rational  conviction,  which  shed  a  calm  but  decisive 
influence  over  the  mind  and  the  conduct.  It  is  the  conversion 
and  renovation  of  the  heart  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  sins  being  blotted  out  through  faith  in  the  Saviour 
of  men* 

In  the  New  Testament  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  is 
clearly  revealed  to  u.s.  In  that  kingdom,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  his  Spirit  will  ever  bear  rnle^  and  be  the  actuating 
influence ;  not  in  profession  and  words  alone,  but  in  deed  and 
in  trutb.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  will  be  ciearly  manifested ; 
and  such,  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  ns,  are  these,—"  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance/*'*  In  proportion  therefore  as  tliese  are  produced 
and  prevail,  through  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
same  degree  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ  exalted  and  bearing  rule, 
whether  in  an  individual  or  in  a  chm"ch.  And  must  it  not  also 
be  acknowledged,  that  professing  Christians,  and  those  termed 
Christian  churches,  generally  fidl  far  short  of  the  gospel 
standard  ? 

It  is,  however,  well  to  remember  that  in  this  state  of  imper- 
fection and  mixture,  man  is  a  verj^  inadequate  judge  of  the 
amount  of  good  or  evil  in  those  around  him ;  and  weU  ia  it  that 
their  final  judgment  will  not  rest  with  him.     In  those  whom  he 
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esteems  good,  there  may  be  external  propriety,  but  inward 
unsoundness;  regard  to  man's  estimation,  and  not  singleness  of 
love  to  Godj  may  be  the  pcn^ading  motive  j  much  of  the  corrupt 
nature  may  yet  remain  ;  the  will  and  lusts  may  be  but  partially 
subdued  ;  the  spiritual  enemies  may  still  be  potent.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  those  accounted  the  worldly-minded  and  the 
wickedj  there  may  still  be  some  desires  after  good,  some  re- 
deeming qualities  ;  they  may  have  been  surrounded  ^\'ith  greater 
temptations,  and  may  have  struggled  with  more  difficulties  than 
others.  There  may  be,  in  fact,  less  diflference  between  the  two 
elasses  than  we  imagine.  The  one  we  are  assured  has  cause  for 
f  deep  hurailiation  and  watchfulness ;  the  other  may  have  some 
groiiiid  for  hope  and  encouragement. 

Yet  the  sense  of  human  imperfection  must  not  be  permitted  to 

furnish  an  excuse  for  our  own  self-love  and  self-satisfaction,  to 

make  us  content  with  our  low  attainments,  and  to  prevent  us 

kfrom  attempting  to  make  a  close  approximation  to  the  high 

^  standard  of  truth  and    perfection.     This  is  a  dangerous  idea, 

and  one  which  has  been  a  fertile  and  fatal  source  of  error, 

degeneracy  and  evil.     While  we  are  painfi^illy  sensible  tliat  man 

in  a  fallen   state  by  nature,  we   are  bound  thankfully  to 

emember  that  Christ  came  to  rai^e  him  up  out  of  the  fall,  and 

to  redeem  him  from  its  consequences.     It  is  essential  to  the 

Christian  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  the  standard,  and  according 

to  the  light  and  grace  vouchsafed,  to  wage  perpetual  war  with 

everything  that  a  quickened  conscience    convinces  him   is  at 

variance  with  it,     *'  Faint  yet  pursuing"^  must  be  his   motto. 

WTiat  was  the  language  of  the  apostle  of  old  ?     "  Forgetting  the 

things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  wliich 

L  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark."  -     Sucii  also,  xmdoubtcdly, 

rmust  be  the  language  of  every  professing  church  or  community. 

The  standard  of  truth  and  righteousness  must  ever  be  kept  in 

view  ;  the  mark  set  up  in  the  gospel  must  be  steadily  aimed  at ; 

errors,  inconsistencies,  blemishes,  and  hindering   things  must 

be  faithfully  acknowledged,  watched  against  and  taken  away. 

The  removal  of  one  evil  opens  the  way  for  the  removal  of 
othere.     The  spiritual  vision  becomes  cleared  by  simple  obe- 
dience :  the   eye  that  is  kept  single  "  will  be  full  of  light.^*  * 
"  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the  doetrine  '*  ♦ 
'  Judgea  viii,  4.         '  Phil.  iii.  13.        '  Matt.  vi.  22.         *  John  vii.  17. 
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of  Christ,  other  truths  are  made  mauifest,  as  the  first  have  been 
embracedjn  sincerity.  But  if  there  is  a  turning  from  the  hght, 
a  cUnging  to  error,  a  perseverance  in  evil  after  it  has  been 
clearly  discovered^  the  vision  becomes  clouded,  the  path  of  truth 
and  duty  is  questioned  and  doubted,  other  roads  open  before 
ix%  and  we  find  ourselves  more  and  more  involved  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  confusion,  danger  and  darkness. 

Delusive  is  the  idea,  which  tempts  us  to  be  satisfied  with 
endeavouring  to  remain  stationary  in  our  Christian  course*  The 
spiritual  traveller  who  iloes  so  will  never  arrive  at  the  desired 
termination  of  his  journey .  If  he  desist  from  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
he  is  in  great  danger  of  being  drawn  into  error.  Every  retro- 
grade step  in  the  narrow  way  brings  him  nearer  to  its  broad 
antipodes,  and  renders  his  return  more  difficult.  It  is  so  with 
individuals,  and  it  is  equally  so  with  churches,  Tlie  tree  which 
is  stunted,  and  makes  no  progress,  will  hasten  to  decay.  Wldle^ 
therefore,  life  remains,  let  the  pruning-knife  be  applied  to  the 
cankers,  and  the  branches  be  purged  j  let  the  ungenial  soil  be 
removed,  and  the  pestiferous  blast  averted.  But  if  we  plead, 
on  the  contrary,  that  these  are  common  evils,  long-standing 
defects  }  that  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle,  lest  we  make  bad  worse ; 
and  that  we  must  not  expect  perfection,  or  good,  without  some 
alloy;  fearful  is  our  standing,  dangerous  our  temptation;  and, 
without  a  great  change,  awful  must  be  the  final  result. 

What  then  is  oiu'  obvious  duty,  whether  as  private  persons 
or  as  religious  communities  ?  We  must  in  all  sincerity  seek  for 
heavenly  wisdom  to  enable  us  to  cease  from  evil;  we  must 
narrowly  inspect  our  motives,  abstain  from  self-indulgence, 
relinquish  and  put  away  cn^ors,  disregardiog  apprehended  con- 
sequences. And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  exercise  of  faith  in 
Christ,  the  head  of  the  church,  we  must  implore  dirine  help 
and  guidance,  simply  embrace  the  good,  act  out  our  principles, 
pursue  the  path  of  truth  and  righteousness ;  and,  ever  remem- 
bering that  we  are  weak  and  foolish,  we  must  keep  the  eye  singly 
directed  to  him  who  is  both  wisdom  and  strength  ;  that  thus  our 
whole  body  may  "be  full  of  light,  having  no  part  dark;"^  our 
path,  notwithstanding  much  cause  of  mourning  and  repentance, 
becoming  that  of  the  righteous,  and  *  ■  shining  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day/^' 


Luke  xi.  36. 


*  Proverbs  iv.  18, 
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It  is  with  a  view  to  this  blessed  result,  that  the  writer  of  these 
pages  ventures,  in  all  humility,  honesty,  and  good  will,  and 
under  a  sense  of  great  imperfection,  to  tlirow  before  his  fellow- 
C50untrymen  a  view  of  some  of  the  evils,  which  appear  to  him 
most  obvious,  and  most  nec^sary  to  be  corrected,  in  the  politico- 
religious  systems  of  professed  Christian  churches;  in  order  to 
p\urge  them  from  their  political  character,  and  to  promote  a 
higher  degree  of  conformity  with  the  gospel  standard,  of  freedom, 
spirituality,  truth  and  holiness. 

Dr.  Arnold,  after  urging  the  necessity  of  aiming  at  a  pure 
spiritual  standard,  proceeds  thus : — '^  The  ordinary  answer  to 
^all  this  consists  in  mere  random  charges  of  enthusiasm  and  im- 
practicability,— such  doctrines  sound  well  in  theory,  but  will 
not  do  in  practice.  But  to  what  is  it  that  all  the  improvements 
in  the  world  are  to  be  ascribed,  but  to  theae  high  and  aspiring 
principles?  To  what  is  every  corruption,  every  folly,  every 
existing  wickedness  imputable,  but  to  the  low  notions  of  those 
who  call  themselves  practif^al,  and  who,  forming  their  models 
from  their  own  practice,  and  that  of  others  like  them,  excuse 
the  perpetual  gro veilings  of  themselves  and  of  all  who  listen  to 
them,  in  the  degradation  of  their  actual  vileoess  ?  That  blessed 
gospel  which  these  practical  men  profess  to  reverence,  is  full 
of  what  they  must  consider  the  wildest  theories;  and  the 
heights  to  which  it  strives  to  raise  us,  and  fi-om  which  we  are 
ever  shrinking  backwards,  are  indeed  unattainable  by  those  who 
lovo  to  thiok  them  so*  But  read  the  prophets,  read  the  apostles, 
and  say  if  there  is  any  limit  to  that  perfection  in  virtue  and 
happiness,  which  they  call  upon  the  church  of  God  to  thirst 
after."  * 

*  Fragment  on  the  Church. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  UNION  OF  CIVIL  AND  PROFESSEDLY  SPIRITUAL  AUTHORITi'^ 
WHETHER  THROUGH  THE  USURPATION  OF  SECULAR  POWER  BY 
ECCLESIASTICS^  OR  THROUGH  THE  INTERFERENCE  OF  THE  STATE 
IN  SPIRITUAL  MATTERS^  THE   GREAT  CAUSE   OF   PERSECUTIONS. 

"  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold^  and  set  it 
up  in  the  plain  of  Dura.  Then  a  herald  cried  aloud,  To  you 
it  is  commanded^  oh  people^  nations  and  languages^  that  at 
what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  all  kinds  of  music^  ye  fall  down^ 
and  worship  the  golden  image  that  the  king  has  set  up ;  and 
whoso  falleth  not  down^  and  worshippeth^  shall  the  same  hour 
be  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burnings  fiery  fiimace."  ^ 

This  procedure  affords  a  memorable  illustration  of  the  abuse 
of  the  power  of  the  state^  in  order  to  enforce  religious  con- 
formity ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the  despotic 
measures^  and  violent  persecutions  on  the  ground  of  religion^  by 
Heathen^  Jewish  and  professedly  Christian  rulers^  firom  that  time 
to  the  present.  Though  modem  refinement  no  longer  permits 
the  victims  to  be  cast  into  a  fiery  fiimace,  or  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
and  their  houses  to  be  made  a  dunghill,  yet  it  cannot  prevent 
the  same  spirit  from  occasionally  effecting  its  purpose  in  a  more 
secret  and  slow,  but  scarcely  less  vindictive  manner;  others, 
however,  are  still  found  bowing  down  before  the  golden  image. 
No  sooner  does  secular  power  become  placed  at  the  will, 
and  its  arm  exerted  at  the  bidding  of  ecclesiastics,  than  it  is 
used,  to  speak  generally,  as  an  engine  of  persecution,  for  the 
extirpation  of  differences  of  opinion,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
religious  uniformity ;  or,  in  its  mildest  form,  as  an  instrument 
for  the  exaction  of  contributions,  under  the  plea  of  upholding 
the  truth.  History,  both  sacred  and  profane,  abounds  with 
terrible  examples  of  the  exercise  of  this  arbitrary  interference ; 
and  strongly  confirms,  by  its  experience,  the  arguments  drawn 
*  Dau.  iii. 
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from  abstract  principles,  and  from  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
against  the  entrusting  of  any  Christian  churchy  as  such^  with 
civil  authority.  However  excellent  may  be  the  faith  and  prac- 
tice of  a  cliurch,  the  possession  of  this  authority  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  most  likely  means  to  destroy  its  real  excellence, 
and  to  subvert  its  spiritual  character,  A  temptation  is  thus 
presented,  to  employ  positive  evil  in  the  promotion  of  appre- 
hended good — a  course  which  lias  operated  in  all  ages  most 
injuriously  to  the  cause  of  trae  religion. 

There  arc  two  great  forms  of  this  bondage  of  Antichrist, 
remarks  a  modern  writer ' — the  church  absorbing  the  state,  and 
violently  preventing  men  from  worshipping  according  to  their 
consciences,  as  in  the  papacy — and  a  state  absorbing  the  churcli, 
as  in  almost  every  state  and  church  establishment,  and  compel- 
bug  men  to  acts  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  when  con- 
science tells  them  it  is  all  hypociisy. 

Wlio,  on  the  one  hand,  may  recount  the  fines,  imprison- 
ments, banishments,  tortures,  hangings,  cind  burnings,  whicli 
men  in  power,  while  professing  to  be  Cluistijms,  have  inflicted 
on  their  fellow -men,  under  grossly  erroneous  views  of  the  nature 
of  that  authority,  and  of  those  weapons  which  Christ  connuitted 
to  his  followers  I  To  relate  these  enormities  in  detail,  woukl 
be  to  transcribe  a  large  portion  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  to 
shock  the  common  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  Truly  may  it  be 
said  of  the  Antichristian  church,  luider  every  name,  **  In 
her  skirts  was  found  the  blood  of  the  poor  innocents ;"  and 
L*'  the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  that  were  slain  upon  the 

th/*' 

And  who,  on  the  other  hand,  may  describe  to  the  full  the 
hypocrisy,  the  time-serving,  the  ambition,  the  avarice^  the 
queuchings  of  the  Spirit,  the  stiflings  of  conscience,  and  all 
their  evil  results  to  the  cause  of  vital  religion,  and  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  have  been  fostered 
by  secular  interference  in  divine  things,  with  thi'eats  on  the  one 
aide  and  rewards  on  the  other. 

If  a  church  is  a  true  one,  it  requires  not  the  aid  of  human 

might  and   coercion  to  maintain  and   extend  it ;  but  if  it  is  a 

false  one,  that  aid  will  be  a  stiU  more  deadly  instmraent  in  its 

bsEid.     Each  church  beheves  its  own  principles  to  be  right  and 

'  I>r,  Cheevers  Wwideriags  of  a  Pilgrim.     *  Jer.  ii,  34  ;  Rev.  xviii.  24. 
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tnie,  and  hence  arises  a  natural  and  laudable  desire  that  they 
may  be  embraced  by  others.  At  the  same  time  no  means  must 
be  eraploycdj  for  the  propagation  even  of  that  which  is  believed 
to  be  tlie  tnithj  except  those  persuasive  appeals  to  -the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit^  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and 
to  the  evidences  of  right  reason,  wliich  are  suited  to  intelligent 
and  self-responsible  beings.  Christian  humility  and  charity 
should  cause  as  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  all  fallible : 
that  others  may  be  as  nearly  right  as  ourselves,  and  even  more 
so ;  that  it  is  not  our  prerogative  to  determine  for  them ;  and 
that  the  great  omniscient  Judge^  not  short-sighted^  erring  man^ 
will  ultimately  decide  on  each  of  us. 

To  believe  that  none  will  be  approved  and  saved,  but  those  of 
our  own  particular  creed,  is  an  unworthy,  unscriptural  view 
of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  redeeming  love,  and  of  real 
Chnstianity ;  wanting  nothing  but  the  power,  to  bring  with  it 
constraint  and  persecution.  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  but 
generally  true,  that  correction  and  punishment  have  been 
applied  mucli  less  vehemently  by  ecclesiastics  to  suppress  fla* 
grant  moral  evil,  and  absolute  criminality,  than  to  extirpate 
diflercuces  in  matters  of  faith,  under  the  terms  of  heresy  and 
schism ;  and  that  the  less  important  those  differences  really  are, 
the  more  fiercely  is  bigoted  zeal  bent  on  their  eradication,  and 
the  less  is  the  excuse  admitted  for  dissentients.  In  such  casea^ 
where  conformity  is  enforced,  the  violence  done  to  the  free 
moral  agency  of  the  mind  is  the  more  revolting  to  its  feelings^ 
and  excites  the  stronger  opposition.  Free  inquiry  and  reason- 
able obedience,  says  one,  are  alone  worthy  of  God's  acceptance ; 
he  spurns  the  constrained  homage  of  skves  1 

With  respect  to  religious  diflerences,  it  may  be  pleaded  that 
they  are  proofs  of  zeal,  sincerity,  and  attachment  to  truth. 
Would  it  be  advantageous  to  the  mind  and  character  of  man  to 
put  them  all  down  ?  Would  not  a  spiritual  concealment,  indo- 
lence and  apathy  be  more  to  be  dreaded  ?  The  healthful  breeze, 
the  antagonistic  muscle,  the  obstinate  rock,  the  variety  of  mate- 
rial forms,  are  all  useful  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  their 
counterparts  are  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world.  Gene- 
rous rivalry  in  attempts  to  do  good,  and  to  advance  ourselves 
and  mankind,  will  be  a  noble  substitute  for  mutual  recrimination 
and  persecution,  as  well  m  fur  more  worthy  of  the  zeal  and 
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energy  of  Christians.  The  variations  of  Protestant  churches, 
which  Papists,  silent  on  their  own  internal  dissensions,  delight 
to  recount  and  to  magnify,  will,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  pro- 
duce no  evil ;  but  rather  ser^'e  as  stimulants  in  the  great  practical 
work  of  spiritual  and  social  philanthropy,  in  other  words,  of 
true  Christianity.  But  if  we  condemn  and  excommunicate 
each  other,  we  become  a  more  easy  prey  to  evil. 

'*  Universal  charity,*'  said  William  Penn,  '*  the  assertion  of 
impartial  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  doing  to  others  as  one 
would  be  done  by,  are  corner  stones  and  principles  with  me; 
and  I  am  scandalized  at  all  buildings  that  have  them  not  for 
their  foundations ♦  For  religion  itself  is  an  empty  name  with- 
out them.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves ;  we  can  never  be  the 
better  for  our  religion,  if  oujr  neighbour  is  the  worse  for  it.  We 
are  apt  to  he  mighty  hot  upon  speculative  errors,  and  break  all 
bounds  in  our  resentment ;  but  we  let  practical  errors  pass 
without  rebuke,  if  not  without  attention.^'  ^ 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  commanded  Archbishop  Griudal  to 
put  down  the  Puritan  *'  prophesyings,^^  he  became  distressed  in 
conscience,  and  felt  obliged  to  disobey  her  orders,  urging  that 
it  was  a  great  blessing  to  have  plenty  of  labourers  sent  into  the 
harvest*  Thus  he  requests,  *'  that  when  your  Majesty  deals  in 
matters  of  faith  and  religion,  you  woidd  not  pronounce  so 
peremptorily  as  you  may  do  in  ciWl  matters;  but  remember  that 
in  God's  cause,  his  will,  and  not  the  will  of  any  earthly  creature, 
is  to  take  place.  It  is  the  anti-ehristian  voice  of  the  Pope, — 
'  Sic  volo,  sic  jubco,  aiet pro  ratione  voluntas*  '*  lie  puts  her  in 
lind  that,  though  she  was  a  great  princess,  she  was  yet  a 
aortal  creature.  The  enraged  queen,  however,  was  not  to  be 
influenced  by  such  Christian  reasonings  but  exercised  her  prero- 
gative as  head  of  the  church,  and  by  an  order  from  the  £Jt«r 
Chamber,  without  consulting  the  clergy,  sent  the  primate  to  hit 
house,  sequestering  liim  from  his  functions  for  several  years,' 

Religious  persecution  in  all  ages  has  pleaded,  and  even  per* 
snadcd  itself  to  beheve,  that  its  object  was  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  man ;  as  the  Saviour  foretold,  "  Whosoever 
killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth  God  scnice,"^  Temporal 
power  is  a  dangerous  instrument  to  be  committed  to  the  hands 

*  William  Peua's  letter  to  W.  Popple.  *  N«al*«  Puritans,  vol,  i. 

*  John  xvi,  2. 
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of  ecclesiastics ;  and  hence  Christian  ministers,  however  endued 
with  gtacCj  are  wisely  restrained  by  our  Lord  from  assuming  it. 
"  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you,  but  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the 
chiefest  shall  be  servant  of  all."*  Under  whatever  terms^  there- 
forCj  it  may  be  pleaded  for,  whether  of  church  and  state,  or  of 
the  dominion  of  grace,  the  principle  is  contrary  to  the  law 
of  Christ,  whose  ministers  must  use  only  the  weapons  which  he 
provides ;  and  these  are  "  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God 
to  the  pidling  down  of  the  strongholds  "  of  error  and  sin,  in  the 
service  and  warfare  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
The  upholding  of  civil  laws,  and  the  punishment  of  crime  vrith 
outward  means,  must  be  left  to  the  civil  magistrates,  ''for 
they  are  God*s  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very 
thing/" 

Kespecting  the  employment  of  force,  as  a  means  of  conversion, 
the  Donntist  Petilian  says,  **  Do  you  tliink  to  serve  God,  when 
you  murder  ns  with  your  own  hands  ?  You  err,  you  err,  if  you 
tliink  so.  God  has  no  hangmen  for  his  priests !  Christ,  when 
he  died  for  men,  gave  us  an  example  of  dying,  not  of  kilHng." 
And  Gaudentins,  another  of  them,  remarks,  "  God  has  made 
man  free  after  his  -own  image.  I  low  is  that  which  God  has 
given  taken  away  by  human  arrogance  !  What  sacrilege  !  that 
man  should  take  away  what  God  has  given,  and  then  vainly 
boast  that  this  is  done  for  God  !  AVhat  docs  he  think  of  God, 
who  wishes  to  defend  him  by  force  ?  That  God  cannot  revenge 
his  own  injuries?  The  Lord  says,  'My  peace  I  give  unto 
yon,  not  as  the  world  giveth.*  The  world's  peace  may  be  esta- 
blished by  force  I  the  peace  of  Christ  invites  men  with  hcahng 
mildness,"^ 

"Two  thiugs  there  be,"  says  Milton,  in  his  treatise  on  the  civil 
power,  ''which  have  ever  wronght  much  mischief  to  the  church 
of  God,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth — force  on  one  side  restraining, 
and  liirc  on  the  other  side  corrupting  the  teachers." 

"  The  same  spirit  of  wrath  and  bitterness,  wliieh  in  the  form 
of  popery  burnt  the  protcstauts  in  Queen  Mary\s  days,  soon 
after  crept  into  a  better  form,  and  hunted  down  the  puritans  in 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  when  Presbytery  got  into 
the  chair  of  authority,  the  same  evil  genius,  dressed  in  a  new 
cloak  of  reformation,  forged  the  fetters  of  a  new  uniformity, 

*  Mark  x.  43,  44,  ^  Eomans  xiii,  0,  *  Noander's  Hiatoi-y. 
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and  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  episcopacy.  Independency  pro- 
mised better  things,  and  pleaded  strongly  for  liberty  of  con- 
science and  univcraal  toleration  ;  and  yet  wLen  Independents, 
driven  by  the  rigours  of  church  government  out  of  Old  England, 
got  footing  and  power  in  the  new  world,  they  forgot  their  suf- 
ferings and  their  principles,  and  then  persecuted  the  Quakers. 
But  these  last,  though  we  have  seen  them  with  government 
in  their  hand^^  were  never  known  to  persecute  or  molest  any 
for  conscience*  sake/*^ 

On  the  one  hand,  as  if  to  show  the  folly  of  the  union  of 
cliurch  and  state,  by  strange  contrast  and  in  fidl  force,  the 
higheiit  Christian  ruler  of  the  Greek  church  is  appointed  by 
a  Mahomedan  prince.  This  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
corrupting  influence  of  court  authority  ui  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
the  appointment  being  generally  bestowed  by  the  Sultan  on 
such  an  individuid,  as  he  expects  wLU  either  give  him  the 
largest  pecuniary  present,  or  ^iU  prove  best  suited  to  his  own 
personal  objects.  On  the  other  band,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  an 
example  not  less  fearfiil  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  authority 
of  a  bishop  exercising  temporal  power ;  under  which,  bigotry 
and  nEurpation  "grind  the  faces  of  the  poor/^  and  oppress  the 
springs  of  enlightened  sentiment  and  action  in  both  civil  and 
reUgions  matters. 

The  forced  amalgamation  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
churches  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  creation  of  a  new, 
united  evangelical  church,  about  the  year  1830,  appears  to  have 
been  a  gratuitous,  ill-adrised  measure  of  irresponsible  authority  ; 
the  more  offensive,  because  the  work  of  a  Protestant  priucc,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  feehngs  of  the  people.  The 
lamentable  effect  has  been  to  drive  many  into  popery,  and 
many  into  infidelity ;  while  others,  who  maintained  their  prin- 
dplcfl,  were  compelled  to  quit  their  native  land.  No  new  sect 
or  mode  of  religion  is  allowed  to  be  instituted  in  Prussia,  with* 
out  the  special  permission  of  the  Sovereign.  Such  is  the  thral- 
dom of  the  conscience  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  a 
protestant  coimtry  ! 

The  history  of  Geneva  also  affords  evident  proof  that,  under 
various  professions,  the  state  and  the  church  imited  are  intole- 
rant* The  state  oppresses  the  church, — the  church,  in  her  turn, 
'  Preface  to  Hartley^a  Sermonfl,  1766, 
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tempted  by  the  state;  oppresses  those  who  diflfer  from  her ;  and 
so  the  work  goes  on.  The  demonstration  is  such  that  no  man 
can  resist  its  power*  Inoculate  the  church,  so  to  speak^  with 
the  state,  and  the  same  plague  invariably  follows.  No  con- 
stitution is  proof  against  the  vims,  Tlie  union  is  adulterous^ 
the  progeny  evil.  To  what  European  nation  will  not  these 
remarks  in  some  degree  apply  ?* 

Many  have  been  the  attempts  made  at  different  periods  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  priestly  domi- 
nation. Even  under  cormpt  forms  of  religion,  the  struggle  may 
be  said  to  have  been  continual,  between  the  spirit  of  darkneea 
and  usurpation  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  religious  light 
and  liberty  on  the  other.  The  recent  efforts  to  establish  a 
German  Catholic  Church  and  an  Italian  Catholic  Church, 
though  mixed  with  many  superstitious  notions,  and  almost 
crushed  for  the  time,  are  to  be  hailed  as  indications  of  an 
important  movement  among  the  Romanists  themselves,  against 
hierarchical  despotism ;  and  aa  consequences  of  the  educational 
advance  of  the  age,  sooner  or  later  to  produce  intellectual 
and  spiritual  freedom  t 

**  For  three  centuries,"  says  one  of  the  Italian  reformers, 
*^  there  has  been  a  struggle  for  religious  reform  in  Italy  ;  which 
has  occasioned  the  sacriiice  of  many  noble  victims,  burned  by 
the  inquisition  of  Rome,  dro^med  in  the  Lagoons  of  Venice,  and 
hungered,  poisoned  or  strangled  in  the  prisons  of  Naples,  of 
Tuscany,  of  Piedmont,  and  of  Lombardy/'  In  attempting  to 
found  a  reformed  Italian  Church,  about  the  year  1815,  he 
declares,  ''  We  profess  no  other  belief  than  what  the  Holy 
Scriptures  distinctly  and  diix^ctly  authorise,  and  we  repudiate 
all  that  in  later  ages  has  been  added  by  men.  Our  worship, 
therefore,  goes  back  to  the  practice  of  primitive  cluristianity, 
pure,  simple  and  spiritual,  adapted  to  the  requirements  and 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful,  not  bound  by  laws  to  any  parti- 
cular form,  but  varying  accortling  to  the  necessities  of  times, 
places,  and  persons/^ 

The  special  objects  of  these  movements  were,  to  obtain  for 

the  people  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  ministers,  to  abolish 

most  of  the   mummery   now  practised  in   dirine   worship,  to 

suppress   the    system   of  compulsory   pajTuenta    for  religious 

*  Laing's  Note,*  uf  a  Travel  Jer. 
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seiTioes ;  and,  above  all,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  prieatSj  and 
to  establish  a  new  church  unconnected  with  the  Pope  and  the 
state.  Considtations  between  the  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  the 
same  objects,  have  of  late  years  been  held  in  the  United  States 
of  America  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Kome  will  long  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  any  important  influence  over  the  independent 
people  of  that  country- 
There  is  certainly  some  truth  in  the  remark,  that,  where  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  are  divided,  and  vested  in  separate 
hands,  although  both  may  at  times  be  despotic,  they  have 
a  tendency  to  check  and  counteract  each  other,  and  when  this 
effect  is  produced,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  mutual  independence. 
The  worst  form  of  spiritual  tyranny  is  found,  where  the  priestly 
hand  commands  also  the  sceptre  of  state ;  there,  in  most  caseSj 
woe  to  the  assertors  of  either  ci\il  or  religious  rights  I 

"  Sire,*'  said  Beza  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  "  it  belongs 
to  the  church  of  God  to  suffer  blows,  not  to  strike  them.  But 
at  the  same  time,  let  it  be  your  pleasure  to  remember  that  the 
church  is  an  anvil  that  has  worn  out  many  a  hammer/'^  This 
is  a  true  saving ;  but  if  the  an\il  itself  be  ever  used  as  a  hammer, 
the  effects  are  terrific  ! 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  observes  that  the  fanatical  zeal,  even 
of  some  protestantSj  has  regarded  other  protestants,  and  popery 
in  an  especial  manner,  as  offences  against  God,  which  it  wm  a 
Christian  duty  to  extirpate ;  while  papists,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  very  generally  \iewed  what  they  called  heresy  in  the  same 
Hght.  Thus  one  half  of  the  Christian  world  imagined  itself 
bound  in  conscience  to  destroy  the  other,  for  the  honour  of  God  ! 
Tliis  is  a  dark  but  too  true  a  picture,  and  a  lamentable  contrast 
to  the  pattern  of  Christ  I 

The  interference  of  the  power  of  a  state  in  the  religious 
concerns  of  its  subjects,  is  proved  by  all  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  be  so  adverse  to  the  existence  of  ci^il  and  religious 
liberty,  that  it  may  be  called  the  right  arm  of  despotism.  And 
further,  if  the  moral  and  rebgious  influence  of  the  established 
clergy  over  the  people  be  examined  in  protestant  countries, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  generally  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
ntent  of  that  interference. 

'*  Religious  liberty/'  says  a  shrewd   American,  '^  has  never 
'  Smedley*a  History  of  the  French  Reformation « 
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yet  been  fiilly  understood  in  Europe.  Until  it  is  complete^ 
things  will  never  be  settled.  The  muddy  fermentation  is  just 
working  itself  clear^  but  it  makes  a  great  disturbance  in  doing 
so.  The  nations  have  never  yet  been  ready  for  it.  The  old 
bottles  would  not  hold  this  wine  of  the  new  dispensation;  but 
God  is  preparing  the  world  for  it.  It  is  with  the  great  error — 
church  and  state,  as  with  many  minor  practical  errors  that  have 
long  prevailed;  they  must  be  undermined  gradually^  and  the 
occupants  above  warned  off  the  ground.  The  great  reformation 
of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be^  in  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  men^  the  mutual  independence  of  the  state  and  the 
church.  Then,  and  not  before,  will  the  great  voice  be  heard, 
'  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen  !^  '^i 

*  Cheever's  Wanderings  of  a  I^lgrim.     Rev.  xviii.  2; 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CORRUPTION  OF  RELIGION  PROMOTED  BY  THE  USE  OF  CERTAIN 
UNSCRIPTURAL  TERMS  AND  EXPRESSIONS^  AND  BY  THE  MISAPPLI- 
CATION OP  OTHERS. 

In  wading  through  the  details  of  the  vast  ignorance  and  super- 
stition displayed  in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  interesting 
as  they  are  in  many  respects,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  that,  like  an  overwhelming  flood, 
those  evils  laid  waste  at  an  early  period  the  fair  field  of  Christian 
truth ;  and  converted  it,  for  the  most  part,  into  a  melancholy 
swamp  of  error  and  corruption.  Both  Jewish  and  heathen 
notions,  and  practices  of  an  outward,  degrading  tendency,  per- 
vaded the  church,  deformed  its  spiritual  character,  and  showed 
themselves  at  every  turn,  in  the  ideas,  in  the  institutions,  and 
therefore  in  the  language,  of  Christians.  The  evil  was  largely 
insinuated  and  made  permanent,  by  the  invention  of  new  terms 
and  by  the  misapplication  of  others,  suited  either  to  a  former 
dispensation,  or  to  low  and  false  views  of  great  gospel  principles. 
The  pure,  practical,  devout  character  of  the  Christian  had  been 
lost  in  that  of  the  ignorant,  visionary  bigot.  The  humble, 
disinterested,  pious  minister  was  transformed  into  the  proud, 
grasping,  superficial  ecclesiastic.  Spiritual  truths  were  sup- 
planted by  fables ;  and  the*  daily  moral  and  religious  duties  of 
Christians  had  degenerated,  either  into  a  round  of  empty  and 
ridiculous  absurdities,  or  into  unjust,  superstitious  alienations  of 
property  for  the  use  of  the  pretended  church.  Along  with  such 
debased  circumstances  and  notions,  a  set  of  corresponding  cor- 
rupt terms  had  grown  up  to  indicate  them,  which  tended 
greatly  to  foster  the  evil;  and  it  became  evident  that  these 
terms  required  to  be  discarded  or  reformed,  as  well  as  the 
matters  that  gave  rise  to  them,  that  there  might  be  a  return  to 

V 
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"  the  form  of  sound  words  '^^  denoting  right  principles — a  work 
which  the  Reformation  failed  to  accomplish. 

Many  of  those  enlightened,  spiritually-minded  men,  who 
strove  at  various  periods  to  stem  the  prevailing  torrent  of  super- 
stition, were  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  this  necessity, 
and  expressed  it  by  words  and  by  writings.  It  was  therefore 
a  sound  and  reasonable,  though  somewhat  bold  and  startling 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  George  Fox  and  the  other  early  Friends, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  reject  some  of 
those  terms,  and  that  customary  application  of  others,  which  had 
originated  in  degenerate  views  of  Christian  truth ;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  establish  a  pure  and  simple  vocabulary,  free  from  such 
corruptions,  and  consistent  with  the  plain  and  truthful  language 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  dominion  of  vain  custom  or  fashion  in  these  and  other 
more  fluctuating  matters,  contrary  to  the  plainness,  simplicity 
and  truthftdness  of  the  gospel  standard,  is  a  burdensome  yoke, 
oppressive  to  many  single-hearted  Christians  of  diflferent  pro- 
fessions. Would  that  they  more  faithfully  followed  Him,  who 
declared  that  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  light  I 

A  very  early  innovation  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  assumption, 
was  the  introduction,  in  a  limited  sense,  of  the  term  "  clerffy" 
which,  being  derived  from  a  Greek  word  implying  '^  heritage,^' 
is  open  to  special  objection  in  its  present  restricted  application 
to  certain  bodies  of  ecclesiastics,  in  contradistinction  to  other 
ministers  and  to  the  people  at  large,  called  '^  the  laity,''  The 
word  clergy  properly  applies  to  all  the  true  church.  The 
Levites,  having  tithes,  instead  of  real  estate,  assigned  them  as  a 
provision,  were  called  '^ God's  lot,  inheritance  or  clergy."^ 
Yet  some  of  the  sacred  writers  in  the  Old  Testament  speak  of  all 
the  nation  as  "  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.^'^ 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  whole  Christian  church  is  termed 
"  the  heritage,"  or  clergy,  "  of  God,''*  as  distinguished  from  the 
world;  and  not  merely  one  class  in  the  church  as  distinguished 
from  aU  the  rest.  When  a  Catholic  priest  receives  the  tonsure  or 
shaving  of  the  poU,  as  a  rite  of  ordination,  he  repeats  the  words 
of  the  psalm,  '^The  Lord  isthe  portion  of  mine  inheritance,"  &c.^ 

*  2  Tim.  i.  13.  '  See  the  Septuagint  Beadings. 

'  Deut,  xxxil  9  ;  Psalm  xviii.  9.  *  1  Peter  v.  3.      *  Psalm  xvi.  6. 
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According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  E^mish  Church,  and  of  some 
high-church  Protestants,  *'  the  clerg>^nnn  "  is  endowed  in  his 
official  character  with  spiritual  powers^  which  elevate  him  far 
aboTe  "the  layman.'*  This  idea  tends  to  produce  other  prac- 
tical notions  and  effects,  opposed  to  the  right  appreciation  of 
the  common  gospel  privileges  of  believers,  n^  "  children  and  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.'^' 

The  designation  of  ^^  priests/'  or  aacrificers,  originally  mean- 
ing presbyters^  is  often  used  in  the  English  prayer-book  ;  but 
cannot,  if  truly  considered,  be  applied  solely  to  a  class  of 
men  who  have  no  divine  authority  distinctively  to  claim  it ; 
ince  on  the  one  hand,  it  infers  that  all  true  Christians  do  not 
ess  a  right  to  tlie  character ;  and  on  the  other,  it  tends  to 
derogate  from  the  eternal  priesthood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
our  only  Expiator  and  Mediator  before  the  Father.  How  can 
they  be  acknowledged  as  priests,  who  have,  according  to  our 
views,  no  sacrifices  to  offer  for  others,  however  they  may  en- 
courage such  an  idea  by  their  rites  and  terms  ?  To  encourage 
the  use  of  such  appellations,  by  adopting  them,  would  seem  to 
be  affording  a  sanction  to  error,  if  not  to  idolatry.  Hence 
follows  the  term  "altar/*  and  also  the  notion  of  frequent  sacri- 
ficses ;  altogether  opposed  to  the  great  plan  of  human  redemp- 
tion, by  virtue  of  the  offering  of  .Tesus  Christ  "  once  for  all," 
"  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem." 

There  is  great  reason  to  fear  tliat  the  early  adoption  of  the 
unacriptural  term  "  sacrament "  by  the  Christian  chiLrch — a 
blerm  which  had  been  uned  by  the  Romans  to  signify  a  military 
oath  or  covenant — and  tlie  application  of  the  word  to  certain 
religious  rites  and  observances,  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
produce  a  false  estimate  of  the  importance  and  character  of  those 
ceremonies,  and  to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  simple-minded. 

The  word  *'  pontiff/*  applied  to  the  Popes  of  Rome,  was 
derived  from  the  old  Roman  title  of  pontifex,  or  chief  priest  of 
the  idolatmus  worship,  and  implies  in  its  etymology  the  maker 
q/*a  bridge  J  i.e,,  between  heaven  and  earthy  or  a  mediator, — an 
idea  very  inappHcable  to  the  papal  office  !'     Pontifex  maximus, 

'  RoHL  "riii*  17,  &c, 

*  It  liAs  heen  reuiftrked,  witli  gr^t  severity  and  some  tnith,  that  Ui» 
title  of  carntf^j*  more  befitted  some  who  have  occupied  the  papal  chair* 
The  a^Aumed  term  "  servua  aervonim  **  Recmu  to  aavour  of  ironj. 
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the  title  of  the  heathen  Caesars,  is  still  claimed  as  that  of  the 
Christian  bishops  of  Home  !  Gravazzi  satirically  observes  that 
"  the  papacy  is  the  ghost  of  the  old  Roman  empire,"  and  that 
"it  picked  up  in  tlie  dust  of  paganism  the  words  ^ Pont\fex 
maximuSy  a  fragment  of  imperial  pretensions,  turning  it  to 
account  with  other  shreds  and  patches  of  idolatry." 

Who  can  avoid  admitting,  on  serious  reflection,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  "  church'^  to  the  buildings  used  by  one 
denomination  of  Christians  for  divine  worship,  though  it  may 
be  a  common  figure  of  speech,  is  liable  to  substantial  objection ; 
since  it  may  tend  to  confuse  the  ignorant  and  unwary  with 
superstitious,  exclusive  notions,  and  thus  pervert  the  enlarged 
simple  truth  ?  If  applied  to  the  meeting-houses  of  all  denomi* 
nations,  it  would  be  objectionable ;  but  yet  more  so  is  it  when 
confined  to  those  of  one  religious  body,  as  though  that  body 
constituted  exclusively  the  frue  church  of  Christ. 

The  word  "church,"  like  "clergy,"  is  often  misapplied  in 
another  way,  by  being  limited  to  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  members  at  large.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  reference  to  property  and  authority,  the  possession 
and  control  of  which,  though  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
church,  are,  in  fact,  often  the  sole  enjoyment  of  its  ministci's  and 
other  ofiicers.  What  definite  meaning  again  is  attached  to  the 
saying  "  the  church  is  in  danger  ?"  Surely  it  is  not  that  church 
which  is  founded  on  "  the  Rock  of  Ages  !" 

That  Christians  should  have  borrowed  the  names  of  heathen 
idols,  and  employed  them  for  their  own  use,  to  designate  the 
respective  months  and  days,  on  which  our  benighted  heathen 
ancestors  worshipped  those  idols,  is  a  strange  inconsistency 
when  fully  considered ;  however  it  may  be  reconciled  by  long 
and  general  custom.  The  scriptural  or  numerical  names  are, 
not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  in  point  of  convenience  and 
brevity,  much  to  be  preferred,  and  are  therefore  used  in  many 
public  and  mercantile  offices.  The  Duhobortzi,  a  religious  sect 
in  Russia,  act  somewhat  on  this  view,  and  give  to  the  days  of 
the  week  names  conveying  a  religious  meaning.  Among  intem- 
perate artizans  the  profane  phrase  of  Saint-Monday  is  not  un- 
common. In  legal  documents,  the  ancient  terms  arc  still  used — 
"  dies  soliSy'  "  dies  luna*,''  &c.  On  the  same  ground,  without 
any  desii'e  to  be  over-scrupulous  and  hypercritical,  objections 
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arise  to  the  words  Christmas,  and  Candlemas,  and  Michaelmas, 
and  Ladij-Datj,  fuid  Wkitsuntide,  &c.,  &c. ;  whirli  are  founded 
on  observances  and  errors  tiiat  most  Prote^tuntii  have  long  ago 
discai'ded  Easter  wan  the  name  of  an  imaginary  Auglo-Sjixon 
goddcsa,  whose  festival  occurred  about  the  same  period  of  tlie 
year  as  tlie  Jewish  passover,  or  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
C}iri»t.     The  term  ought  not  to  have  been  retained. 

EquaJly  inconaisteut  is  the  superstitious  prefix  Saint,  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  have  renounced  Romanism.  What  were 
the  true  characters  of  the  pretended  Saint  George,  and  Saint 
Martin,  and  Saint  Tluimas  h  Beckett,  and  of  hundreds  of 
others  ?  Even  supposing  that  vvc  have  no  evidence  that  the 
llottiish  saints  were  not  good  men,  the  serious  question  for  each 
of  us  h, — Am  I  doing  right  in  sanctioning,  by  fretjucnt  use,  the 
canonization  of  the  justly  suspected  personages  of  a  false  and  an 
idohitrous  superstition  ? 

^Several  of  the  ancient  [pagan]  heroes/'  says  an  eminent 
'^tinthor,  Dr.  Conyers  I^Iiddleton,  "  were  more  worthy  of  \'cnera- 
tion  tlnm  some  of  the  modem  [popish]  saints,  who  have  dis- 
possessed them  of  their  shrines;  and  I  wonkl  rather  pay  divine 
honours  to  the  founders  of  empires  than  to  the  founders  of 
moujisteries.  I  believe  several  of  the  popish  saints  to  have  been 
wholly  fictitiousj  many  more  to  have  spent  their  Hves  contemp- 
tibly, and  some  of  tliem  even  wickedly."  The  almost  incredible 
number  of  JiSjCXK)  saints  are  said  to  be  directly  recognised  by 
the  B4:>man  Catholic  Church  !*  Well  may  Protestants  protest 
against  such  a  strange  ho8t  of  tutelary,  wonder-working  beings  ! 
The  image  of  Peter  in  the  Cathedral  at  Home,  which  is  still  so 
highly  venerated  that  its  toe  is  absurdly  kissed  by  superstitious 
thousands,  is  well  known  to  be  the  ver>'  same  statue  that 
anciently  represented  the  Pagan  deity  Jupiter  Olympus  !  Is 
not  this  heathen  worship  still,  imdcr  a  sUght  change  of  form 
and  name  ?  Can  it  be  that  such  supei'stitious  shall  ever  receive 
coimteuance  in  England  ? 

The  adoration  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Rome  far  exceeds 
that  which  is  paid  to  Cltrist,  and  is  sometimes  styled  **  The 
Marian  idolatry.*'  Where  one  prayer  is  oflered  to  Christ,  hun- 
dreds arc  said  to  be  offered  to  "  the  queen  of  heaven  !  *' 
'*  Santa  Anna*'  is  styled  "  the  grandmother  of  God/*  and  to  her 
*  Eclectic  Review,  1662. 
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too  prayers  are  addressed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  lluw  gross* 
and  awful  are  these  idolatrous  corruptioua  ;  the  perpetuation  in 
fact  of  the  ima^ned  goddesses  of  heathen  Rome  !  And  then  the 
pretended  venerable  relics^,— dead  men^s  bones,  decayed  garments^ 
rotten  wood ;  falsely  characterised^  blindly  worshipped^  palmed 
as  true  upon  the  ignorant  and  ci^edulous  I  May  England  beware 
how  she  encoiu-agea  such  base  impositions ! 

Protestant  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  in  speaking  of  the 
eminent  men  often  unsuitably  termed  Fathers  in  the  early 
Christian  church,  generally  omit  the  title  of  Saint  given  them 
by  Roman  Catholic  authors.  Tims  Mosheim  and  Milner  speak 
of  liilar)^,  and  Ambrose,  aud  Augustin,  &c.,  while  Dupin  gives 
them  all  the  appellation  of  Saint.  How  plain  and  simple,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  language  of  the  writers  in  the  Old  and  New 
TeatamcTits !  The  word  Saint  introduced  in  some  versions, 
before  the  names  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  head  of  the  pages, 
is  well  known  not  to  be  authorised  by  the  ancient  manuscripts. 
If  then  its  use,  as  a  customary  title  of  respect,  is  not  sanctioned 
in  reference  to  those  holy  men,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have 
been  truly  saints,  surely  it  is  not  justifiable  in  reference  to  their 
less  holy,  or  even  grossly  degenci-ate  successors. 

Would  not  the  same  gospel  simplicity,  if  faitlifully  acted  upon, 
expunge  the  titles  of  "  reverend,"  now  claimed  even  by  dis- 
senters ;  of  **  right-reverend  father  in  God  ;"  and  all  those  desig- 
nations  of  bisliops,  archbishops,  &c.,  which  indicate  a  spiritual 
position,  far  from  being  always  attained  by  such  ?  ^ 

Other  expressions  which  are  open  to  serious  objection,  because 
false  in  reality  and  flattering  in  tendency^  might  be  noticed; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  our  practice  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  most  of  these  respects,  since  there  is  no  danger  of  our 
returning  to  heathen  customs.  Yet  a  sanction  should  not  be 
given  to  error.  And  there  is  still  room  for  apprehension,  with 
respect  to  a  revival  of  Romish  notions,  and  a  renewed  ob- 
servance of  saints'  days,  &c. 

The  Almighty  declared  of  old  by  his  prophets  ;— '*  I  will  take 
away  the  names  of  Baalim  out  of  his  mouth,  and  they  shall  no 
more  be  remembered  by  their  name/'  ^     '^  Make  no  mention  of 


*  The  word  **8ir,^  now  applied  to  kuighta  aud  baronets,  was  commonly 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  pi-eachers  before  the  Reformation. 

*  Hoaea  ii,  J  7. 
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the  name  of  other  gods^  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy 
mouth."  1  "  I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will 
I  not  giye  to  another,  neither  my  praise  to  graven  images."  * 
Of  Himself  it  is  truly  declared  that  '^  Holy  and  Reverend  is  Hi^ 
Name !"  » 

What  can  we  say  of  such  ascriptions  as  "  his  holiness,"  "  his 
worship,"  "  his  reverence,"  "  his  grace,"  "  his  majesty  ! "  Do 
they  not  trench  on  the  divine  prerogative?  The  profanation 
of  names  belonging  to  sacred  objects  or  persons  is  at  times 
strikingly  apparent.  Thus  we  find  a  vessel  called  '^  La  Santa 
Trinidada,*'  or  "  La  Santa  Maria,"  employed  in  the  atrocious 
act  of  conveying  the  heathen  children  of  Africa  into  hopeless 
slavery ! 

"  Antichrist  hath  deceived  us,"  complained  William  Tyndal, 
'^  with  unknown  and  strange  terms^  to  bring  us  into  confusion 
and  superstitious  blindness !  "*  There  is  much  truth  in  this 
complaint,  and  in  the  position  that  clear,  appropriate,  simple 
terms  contribute  largely  to  correct  sentiments ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  indistinct  and  misapplied  words  and  phrases  tend 
to  encourage  and  fortify  error.  If  we  would  prevent  this  result, 
we  must  examine  and  remove,  as  far  as  may  be,  those  accessories, 
which  have  so  long  contributed  to  forge  its  chains.  Without 
desiring  to  lay  unreasonable  stress  on  points  of  this  sort,  the 
author  commends  the  subject  to  the  candid  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  his  fellow-christians. 

*  Exodus  xxiii.  13.  *  Isaiah  xlii.  8. 

*  Pisalm  cxi.  9.  *  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Mau. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

ON    CHRISTIAN    WORSHIP    AND    MINISTRY. 

When  the  Saviour  of  men  condescended  to  converse  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  and  she  had  said  to  him,  '^  Our  fathers 
worshipped  in  this  mounlain ;  and  ye  say  that  in  Jerusalem  is 
the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship/'  he  made  this  remark- 
able answer  :  "  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  comcth,  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the 
Father.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what :  we  know  what  we 
worship :  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  But  the  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  scckcth  such  to  worship 
him.  God  is  a  spirit :  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'' '  Several  points  are  observable  in 
this  important  passage.  Our  Lord  twice  declared  that  the 
Father  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  yet,  unless 
the  words  are  understood  to  have  had  a  particular  reference, 
they  implied  little  more  than  had  before  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. They  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in  connexion  and 
contrast  with  what  he  had  previously  said ;  and  consequently 
implying,  not  in  that  mountain  ignorantly,  nor  in  Jerusalem 
with  knowledge ;  but  without  distinction  of  place,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth ;  not  with  external,  ceremonial  performances,  as  here- 
tofore in  both  those  places,  nor  with  merely  personal  homage  and 
service  of  the  lips;  but  spiritually  and  truly,  with  heartfelt 
devotion,  sincerity  and  earnestness.  Again,  he  did  not  pre- 
scribe any  particular  rules  or  modes  for  the  right  performance 
of  this  sacred  duty ;  but  declared  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that 
therefore  devotion  must  be  spiritual ;  the  mind  being  truly  and 
fervently  occupied  in  the  service.  When  Christ  sent  out  his 
twelve  disciples,  and  also  the  seventy,  his  commandment,  as  to 
their  ministry,  was  simply  this  :  "  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  8a}nug, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;"*  or,  "  the  kingdom  of  God 
'  Johii  iv.  20,  &c.  '  Matt.  x.  7. 
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18  come  iiigli  unto  you  ;'*'  and  more  privately,  "  Peace  be  to  this 
house/'*  &c. 

The  omission  of  further  cUrectious  on  all  these  occasions  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
precise  mode  of  conducting  divine  worship,  and  of  performing 
devotion,  is  not  presciibed,  and  iss  less  important  than  the  dis- 
position and  dedication  of  mind  with  which  it  ia  observed. 
Yet  there  h  an  obvious  injunction  to  be  inferred — ^tbat,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  outward  rites  and  pcrformauccSj  it  is  to  be  the 
sen'ice  of  the  heart;  the  occupation  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
that  of  the  hands,  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  tougue.  And  it 
becomes  professing  Christians  generally  to  consider  with  serious* 
ness^  whether  a  constant  round  of  services  of  the  latter 
description  docs  not  tend  to  captivate  the  senses,  excite  the 
imagination,  and  engross  the  mind ;  tlius  diverting  it  from  that 
fbcedne^s  on  heavenly  things,  and  reverent  dependence  un  God, 
which  are  necessary  to  acceptance  by  Him, 

One  chief  point,  wliicli  l^ndal  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
through  all  his  works,  was  the  essential  diftcreucc  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments  or  covenants.  On  this  head  few 
liave  had  more  distinct  and  pure  sentiments.  The  former  dis- 
pensation he  considered  as  pointing  by  si^s  and  ceremonies  to 
the  latter — a  spiritual  but  sublime  simplicity  of  worship  taking 
the  place  of  outward  pomp  and  splendour.  His  great  object 
was  to  bring  the  soul  before  its  Creator,  to  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  well  knowing  the  blessed  result  of  such  a 
devotional  intercourse.^ 

It  is  not  by  their  number  or  continuity  alone  that  external 
ftcrvices  are  liable  to  danger.  The  great  object  of  divine  worship 
and  ministrj^  being  to  promote  the  honour  of  God  anrl  the 
in^itniction  and  edification  of  man;  if  human  wisdom  be  sought 
by  the  minister  and  the  people,  instead  of  the  wisdom  which  is 
from  above,  that  great  object  will  be  in  danger  of  being  defeated, 
the  attention  and  expectation  will  be  fixed  too  much  on  man, 
and  not  enough  on  the  Father  of  spirits.  The  insufficiency  of 
man's  unenlightened  wisdom  to  minister  in  divine  things,  or 
even  to  comprehend  them,  was  declared  by  the  Saviour  in  his 
impressive  address  : — **  1  thank  thee,  oh  Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prtulent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father, 
'  Luke  X.  U.  '  Luk»:  x.  5.  *  OflV.r'a  hlfv  of  T>iukl. 
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for  80  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.*'  ^  The  early  disciples  fully 
acknowledged  this  great  truth,  and  admitted  the  danger  of  man 
in  his  unregenerate  state^  though  gifted  with  human  wisdom 
and  eloquence,  interfering  in  things  beyond  his  penetration. 
This  apprehension  often  impressed  the  Apostle  Paid ;  and  when 
he  declares  that  Christ  sent  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  adds^ 
*'  not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be 
made  of  none  effect ; "  for,  says  he,  "  the  preaching  of  the 
cross  is  to  tliem  that  perish  foolishness ;  but  unto  us  which  are 
saved  it  is  the  power  of  God/*  Highl}^  important  is  this  view 
for  the  consideration  of  professing  Christians^  both  ministers 
and  hearers;  lest  they  frustrate  the  divine  purposes,  lest  they 
encumber  divine  truth  with  excrescences  which  destroy  its 
simplicity  and  efficiency. 

Wlaat  are  "  the  two  great  commandments/'  on  which, 
according  to  the  highest  authority,  "  hang  aH  the  law  and  the 
prophets  ?■ '*  Not  this  or  that  outward  observanccj  not  any  specific 
form  of  worship,  or  articles  of  faith,  or  mode  of  church  govern- 
ment— all  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  important  objects,  and 
have  excited  so  much  contention — but  simply  the  disposition 
of  the  mind — ^love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  which  can  never 
exist  without  their  finits.  One  disciple  declared  that  *'  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law/*"^  and  another  asserted  that  "he  that 
dwelleth  in  lovcp  dwelleth  in  God,"  ^  Far  too  little  considera- 
tion has  this  great  principle  received  in  the  Christian  world.  . 

The  '^  speech  and  the  preachijig'^  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
were  '^  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit/'  and  of  that  ''  power/^'^ 
which  they  had  known  in  their  own  religious  experience ;  by 
which  also  they  had  been  called  and  qualified  for  the  work. 
They  preached  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  themselves  the 
servants  of  the  people  for  Jesus*  sake,  ^  They  spoke  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  "  gave  them  utterance  /'^  it  wsis  given  them  from 
time  to  time  what  they  should  say ;  and  their  words,  coming 
from  the  heai'ti  and  being  attended  with  life  and  power, 
carried  conviction  to  the  souls  of  the  hearers,  and  produced 
surprising  effects.  The  case  of  Peter,  when  he  addressed 
Comehus  and  his  companions,  is  a  striking  instance  of  this 
nature.  '^And  as  1  began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  them,  as  on  ns  at  the  beginning ;  then  remembered  I  the 
'  Luke  X.  21.  «  Matt  %%n,  4U.     ^  Rom.  xiii.  lo.         *  I  John  iv.  1®. 


I  QoT,  il  4. 


%  Cor.  iv,  5. 


Acid  iL  4. 


■      ten 

m 


Jideed  baptized  with 
ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost/*  *  Here  vrns  an 
instance  of  true  gospel  miuistn^^  accompanied  with  spiritual 
baptism,  falfilliiig  our  Lord's  commiasion,  '^  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teacb» — baptizing*"*  kc. 

Such,  may  we  not  venture  to  believe,  are  even  now  in  degree, 

.d  would  be  still  more  extensively,  the  blessed  effects  of  all 
divinely  authorised  gospel  ministry,  exercised  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  free  from  covetous,  selfish  motives,  and 
proceeding  from  an  impulse  of  religions  duty^  from  a  seuse  of 
the  love  of  God  to  the  souls  of  men^  from  faith  in  that  Saviour 
who  died  for  them,  and  from  a  deep  concern  for  their  salvation  ? 
Such  a  ministry  would  not  be  a  series  of  formal,  scholastic,  life- 
leas  addresses;  but,  coming  from  the  hearty  under  a  lively 
impTession  of  the  awful  realities  involved^  we  may  reverently 
trust  that  it  would  be  animated  by  the  love  of  God  and  man ; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  humbly  waited  for,  woidd  condescend 
to  give  a  sense  of  the  states  of  the  bearers,  of  the  nature  of  the 
message  adapted  to  their  edihcation ;  and  to  qualif}'  for  tlie  per- 
formance of  the  work.  Thus,  we  are  encouraged  to  believe,  that 
in  different  religious  denominations,  the  sinner  has  often  been 
warned,  the  dark  heart  enlightened,  the  hai'd  one  broken,  the 
proud,  the  unholy,  and  the  wrathfid  condemned,  the  fearftd  and 
contrite  comforted,  and  the  humble  believer  confirmed  and 
animated.  The  gospel  has  been  truly  preached,  and  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit  effectually  administered. 

Prayer  and  thanksgiving  would  not  then  consist  of  languid 
generalities,  or  prescribed  and  commonplace  petitions  and 
acknowledgments  to  the  divine  Author  of  all  our  mercies ;  but 
proceeding  from  the  fresh  impidses  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being 
ultendexl  by  a  prostrating  riew  of  man's  imworthincss  and  need, 
nith  a  sense  of  the  condition  of  particular  congregations,  and 
of  the  grace  repeatedly  vouchsafed,  would  ascend  in  fervent, 
devout,  and  becoming  aspirations,  with  a  sustaining  reliance  on 
Christ  the  great  Head  of  the  cliurch  ;  and  woxild,  we  may  himibly 
trust,  be  graciously  accepted  and  answered  for  his  sake. 

There  might  indeed  be  less  of  preaching ;  the  **  itching  ears  ^*^ 
might  be  less  gratified  ;  there  might  be  fewer  **  enticing  words  ^** 
of  man^s   invention ;   not   so   much   of  *'  the   wisdom   of  this 
'  Acte  xi,  15,  16.    '  Matt,  Mviii.  19.      *  2  Tim.  iv.  3,      *  1  Cor.  ii.  4. 
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world/'*  of  tlio  flowiiig  eloquence,  the  fa^cmatiiig  music,  the 
studied  f^cstures,  tlic  pomp  aud  parade ;  the  senses  and  passions 
mifjjht  be  less  excited  ;  but  if  there  were  more  of  deep,  cahn^ 
heartfeltj  abiding  devotion,  God  woidd  be  more  glorified,  and 
man,  with  all  his  powers  and  attainments,  would  abhor  himself 
more  completely,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  !  Where  is  the 
CliTistian  church,  in  which,  as  respects  both  ministers  and 
people,  through  lively  faith  in  the  Lord  Je^us,  and  simple 
obedience  to  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit,  these  blessed  results 
may  not  be  more  fully  brought  forth  ? 

To  make  converts  to  a  particular  denomination,  and  to  build 
up  a  certuin  theolof»ical  system^  have  Ijceu  too  much  tlie  objects 
of  Christian  ministers;  while  the  fuU  development  of  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  extended  pri\ilegcs  of  the  gospel,  with  their  exem- 
phficatiou  in  practice,  has  often  been  overlooked  or  undervalued. 

*^  Persons  are  so  earnest,'' remarked  a  pious  German  raiuistcr, 
"  to  say  a  great  deal  to  God  in  divine  worship,  that  they  do  not 
allow  themselves  time  to  hear  what  he  would  say  to  them  by  his 
Spirit.'*     Would  that  this  were  sufficiently  considered  t 

'-  My  time,"  said  onr  Ijord  liimsclf,  *'  is  not  yet  come,  but  your 
time  is  always  ready."'  And  so,  it  is  believed,  his  ministers  ^ill 
often  find  it,  if  they  look  to  liiui  alone  for  direction.  Of  the 
apostles  we  read  that,  on  one  occasion,  "  the  Spirit  suffered  them 
not  to  proceed  m  they  intended,"  and  that  "  they  wei-e  forbidden 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia."  ^  Is  there  not 
some  similar  guidance  still  to  be  known  by  the  waiting  minister? 

The  calling  of  one  may  be  to  a  field  of  labour  in  one  direc- 
tion, that  of  another  to  a  different  field  in  another  direction. 
Thus,  ^4jc  that  wrought  eftectually  in  Peter  to  tlie  apostleship 
of  the  circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty"  in  Paul  ''  toward 
the  Gentiles."*  And  the  same  would  doulitlcss  work  eftectually 
and  prove  himself  mighty  in  his  ministers  of  this  day,  if  their 
faith  and  dependence  were  fixed  on  him,  aud  on  the  teachings  of 
his  Spirit — not  on  themselves,  or  on  other  men,  1 1  is  gracious 
promise  was  to  be  with  his  people  '^always,  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. "^  Mow  utterly  opposed  to  this  state  of  dependence  on  u 
present  Lord  is  the  eou%  crsion  of  the  sacred  oifice  into  a  species  of 
local  property,  a  mcaiis  of  pecumary  profit  and  advancement ! " 

'  I  Cor.  ii.  6.  ■  John  vii.  6.  *  Acts  xvi.  6y  7. 

•  Gal.  ii.  8.  *  Matt  xxviiL  20. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ILL  EFFECTS  OF  UNDULY  EXALTING  ONE  CLASS  OF  MEN  IN  THE 
CUURCHES^  AND  ONE  MAN  IN  EACH  CONGREGATION,  CONTRARY 
TO    APOSTOLIC    PRACTICE. 

The  provision  of  endowments  on  a  graduated  scale,  as  the 
hire  or  reward  of  ministerial  services  in  the  Christian  church, 
obviously  tends  to  offer  prizes  to  worldly-mindedness,  cupidity 
and  ambition ;  and  to  open  wide  to  those  evil  dispositions  a 
door  which  should  ever  be  closed  against  them.  The  admin- 
istration of  holy  things,  being  a  sacred  trust  of  unspeakable 
importance  to  the  eternal  interests  of  man,  requires  to  be 
occupied  and  maintained  with  purity,  spirituality  and  disin- 
terestedness;  otherwise  its  essential  character  is  lost,  and  it 
becomes  corrupted  and  heartless. 

If  the  motives  of  men,  for  undertaking  the  functions  of  the 
ministry,  are  desired  to  be  simply  those  of  true  religious  concern 
and  duty,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  induce  others  of  a  secular 
and  an  inferior  character ;  lest  there  be  brought  into  the  charge 
of  the  things  of  God  a  class  of  men,  who,  however  advanced  in 
human  learning,  neither  appreciate  nor  understand  them ;  but 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  satisfy  a  vain  ambition,  to  earn  their 
maintenance  by  such  means,  and  to  make  a  gain  of  godliness.* 
Standing  apart  from  the  people,  and  separated  from  them  by  a 
marked  line  of  distinction  unsupported  by  the  New  Testament, 
such  ministers  too  often  assume  to  themselves,  as  a  professedly 
sacred  body,  a  character  of  exclusive  superiority  in  privilege, 
knowledge  and  power ;  thus  greatly  lessening  their  own  influ- 
ence and  usefulness;  while  many  of  the  despised,  poor  and 
ignorant,  in  the  estimation  of  this  world,  have  a  clearer  insight 
into  religious  truth  and  obligation,  and  are  better  qualified, 
tlirough  more  full  submission  to  the  power  of  Divine  Grace,  to 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  5. 
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understand  the  real  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom^  and 
to  advance  it  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

There  was  indeed  among  the  Israelites,  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  law,  one  particular  tribe,  set  apart  for  the  services  of 
the  temple  and  of  holy  things,  and  having  no  inheritance  in 
the  land ;  God  having  promised  them  that  he  himself  would 
be  their  inheritance.  *  And  of  this  tribe  one  family  was 
chosen  for  the  priesthood.  But,  under  the  gospel,  this  dis- 
tinction was  abolished,  with  the  other  legal  separations  and 
ceremonials  established  by  Moses;  which  were  but  types  and 
shadows,  and  only  introductory,  imperfect  and  temporary; 
designed  to  prepare  and  discipline  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
spiritual  dispensation  of  Christ,  and  for  the  more  clear  and  full 
revelation  of  evangelical  truth  :  the  commandment  or  law  being 
disannulled,  on  account  of  its  ''weakness  and  unprofitableness.'^" 
Yet  so  prone  is  the  human  mind  to  desire  external  forms, 
tangible  rites,  and  objects  of  sense,  and  to  rest  in  them,  rather 
than  in  the  spiritual  substance  and  life  of  religion,  that  many 
Judaizing  notions  and  practices  were  early  introduced  into  the 
profession  of  Christianity  contrary  to  its  genuine  spirit ;  and  even 
now  many  of  the  Christian  churches  are  not,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  formal  and  unprofitable  character  of 
some  of  those  observances,  which  they  retain  and  venerate. 

But  although  the  dispensation  of  the  law  has  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  certain  priestly  tribe  abrogated,  by  the 
coming  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  by  the  general  gift  to  man- 
kind of  a  larger  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  all  true 
Christians  are  made,  in  a  certain  sense,  "  priests  unto  God ; " 
yet  we  are  assured  that  special  gifts  are  bestowed  on  individual 
members,  by  the  glorified  Head  of  the  Church,  "  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  body."^  His  especial  call,  and  the  qualification 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  consequently  the  essential  authority 
to  undertake  the  sacred  charge  of  the  gospel  ministry.  This 
view  indeed,  although  it  seems  to  be  sufffered  to  operate  but 
little  in  practice,  is  generally  admitted  in  theory  by  the  various 
Christian  churches,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  true  interests  of 
religion  and  of  mankind  at  large. 

To  the  carrying  it  into  effect  a  great  obstruction  is  presented, 
'  Josh.  xiii.  33.  «  Heb.  vii.  18.  »  Eph.  iv.  12. 
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by  the  restriction  of  the  office  of  raiuister  to  odo  fixed  and  paid 
indindual  in  each  congrregutiou  ;  who  has  obtained,  by  educa- 
tion and  by  purchase,  certain  hiiraan  qualifications  of  learning, 
initiation  and  appointment.  This  restriction,  too,  is  imposed, 
however  mnch  the  minds  of  others  present,  whether  recognised 
as  ministers  or  not,  may  be  imijressed  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  "  the  burthen  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,''^  and 
witli  a  secret  but  sensible  call  to  declare  it  then  and  there  to  the 
people. 

The  practice  of  the  early  Christian  church  was  widely  diflferent ; 
divine  worship  l)eing  then  much  more  of  an  individual  exercise 
and  act :  and  each  one  being  engaged  before  the  Lord  for 
himself  and  for  herself,  according  to  the  variety  of  gifts  and 
duties  then  recognijsed  and  fulfilled.  Thus  Paul,  in  writing  to 
the  saints,  or  to  the  church  at  large  in  Corinth,  besides  alluding 
to  miraculous  powers,  recommends  tliem  to  ^^  desire  spiritual 
pfts ;  "  but  especially  that  they  *'  may  prophesy ,^^  or  minister  ; 
^speaking  *'  to  edification,  exliortation,  and  comfort,  ^''  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding.  **If  anything,^*  says  he, 
^*  be  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth  by,  let  the  first  hold  his 
peace :  for  ye  may  all  prophesy  (or  minister)  one  by  one  ;  that 
aU  may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted.**^  It  ia  obvious  that, 
for  this  purpose,  no  settled  routine  of  closely  successive  services 
in  divHne  worship  could  have  been  suitable.  Time  must  have 
been  allowed  fur  individual  retirement  of  spirit,  and  a  riglit 
preparation  for  semce;  as  the  sense  of  religious  duty  might 
38  on  the  minds  of  any.     There  must  have  been  oppoitunity 

or  inwardly  receiving  and  pondering  spiritnal  truth,  as  well 
as  for  hearing  the  verbal  dechiration  of  it.  The  attention  of 
the  assembled  church  not  being  fixed  only  on  one  individual ; 
each  would  feel  bound  to  regard  Christ  as  the  great  spiritual 
teacherj  to  prostrate  his  soul  before  God,  to  receive  instruction, 
and  to  consider  seriously  with  himself  whether  anything  were 
given  to  him  for  the  assembly. 

The  more  extended  distribution  of  ministerial  qualification 
and  duty,  is  fully  recognised  by  the  apostles  in  several  of  their 
addresses  to  the  early  believers  :  thus  we  read,  "  exhort  one 
anol/ier  daily,  while  it  is  called  to-day ;  "* — "  able  also  to  admo- 

•Zech.ix.  1.     -  1  Cor,  xiv,  I,  3,       *  I  Cor.  xiv.  30,  31.       *  Heb.  iii.  13. 
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niftli  one  another ;  ^'* — "  confess  y^^^i*  faults  one  to  another,  and 
pray /or  one  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed,"*  The  temptation 
to  act  on  sordid  and  unwortliy  motives  not  being  presented,  it 

may  be  presumed  tliat  those  of  a  high  and  sacred  character 
alone  prompted  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  ;  and  that  if  any 
man  ministered,  lie  felt  bomid  to  do  so^  "  of  the  ability  which 
God  giveth,"'  that  He  in  all  things,  and  not  man,  might  be 
glorified  !  Acknowledged  pastors,  ministers,  and  teachers,  there 
doubtless  were ;  and  soch  wc  may  trust  will  ever  be  continuedj 
to  the  edification  and  comfoii;  of  the  church.  Yet  was  not  the 
limit  dravm  so  closely,  aa  to  preclude  any  individual  worshipper 
from  an  opportunity  to  deliver  to  the  people  any  exhortation, 
whicli,  under  the  influence  of  the  love  of  God,  such  an  one 
might  feel  commissioned  to  declare;  ''all  things"  being  "done  ^ 
decently  and  in  order/** 

'V^Tierc  a  congregation  assemble  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
hearing  what  the  appointed  minister  may  deliver,  relying  on 
him  for  spiritual  direction,  and  depending  on  his  ministrations. 
they  are  in  great  danger  of  neglecting  the  exercise  of  those 
spiritiial  faculties  which  God  has  entrusted  to  each,  mid  Iea\4ng 
to  be  performed  by  another  that  w^orship  and  service,  which 
every  one  must  offer  in  the  temple  of  his  own  heart,  as  nnto  the 
Lord,  and  not  before  men.  The  people,  with  such  restricted 
views  of  their  own  spiritual  responsibility,  arc  liable  to  be  much 
more  engrossed  with  the  preacliei^'s  performance,  liia  eloquence 
and  learning,  than  with  the  serious  duty  which  they  them- 
selves have  to  perform  individually.  And  if,  through  any 
vinforeseeu  circiunstance,  no  minister  attends,  then  the  oppor- 
tunity for  devotion  is  considered  to  be  wholly  lost. 

The  essence  of  the  Christian  church  may  be  said  to  rest  upon 
this — not  that  one  man  should  be  the  chosen  and  pre-eminent 
organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  leiiding  of  the  whole — but 
that  all,  each  according  to  his  peculiar  standing,  and  to  the 
gifts  committed  to  him,  should  work  together,  fidfiUing  their 
several  parts,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  life  and  the 
common  object.  The  edification  of  the  church  was,  in  its  pri- 
mitive days,  tlie  work  of  all.  As  some  wttc  more  particidarly 
required  for  leading  and  ruling,  so  the  Christian  life  develojicd 

*  Rom.  XV.  14.       *  Jaine«  v.  16,         *  1  Pet.  iv.  11,        *  1  C3or,  xiv.  40* 
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itself  according  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  individuals; 
and  there  resulted  in  the  members  of  the  church  the  respective 
gifts  or  qualifications  of  government,  of  helping,  of  teaching, 
without  constraint  on  the  free  development  of  life  in  the  whole 
church ;  "  standing  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel."^ 

*  Neanrler  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  3. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ASSUMPTION    OF    THE    PRIESTLY    CHARACTER    AND    OFFICE. 

The  birth  of  our  Lord  is  generally  understood  to  have  taken  place 
about  seventy-three  years  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed ;  and 
during  that  period,  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  and 
planted  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  many  of  the  cities  of 
Greece ;  as  well  as  in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  Christ  had  dis- 
tinctly foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  occurred 
about  thirty-seven  years  after  his  crucifixion ;  and  the  believers, 
acting  on  his  cautions,  generally  quitted  the  city  and  preserved 
their  Uves.  The  Jews  who  did  not  perish  in  the  siege,  were 
scattered  abroad  in  Judea  and  in  other  countries.  Having  lost 
their  Levites  and  priests,  together  with  their  sacred  temple,  and 
the  ancient  accompaniments  of  their  divine  worship  ;  they  were 
left  in  distress  and  ruin,  both  temporal  and  spiritual — the  just 
consequences  of  denying  and  crucifying  their  King  and  Saviour. 

The  old  heathen  deities  had  also  lost  much  of  that  reverence 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  them.  The  ancient  oracles^ 
for  the  most  part,  had  disappeared ;  the  idolatrous  worship  was 
neglected,  and  the  priests  found  their  occupation  failing  them. 
The  alarm  was  not  confined  to  the  silversmiths  of  Ephesus,  who 
made  shrines  for  Diana,  but  spread  widely  both  then  and  since, 
"  This  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought,  and  the  temple 
of  the  great  goddess  to  be  despised ; — by  which  craft  we  have 
our  wealth.'^^ 

The  people  at  large,  both  Jews  and  heathens,  had  been 
accustomed  to  outward  pomp  and  pageantry  in  religion;  sensible 
objects  and  external  performances  had  been  associated  with  their 
worship,  and  had  gratified  their  senses.  Although  no  parallel 
is  to  be  drawn  between  the  Jewish  and  heathen  devotions — the 
one  being  pure  and  appointed  by  God,  and  the  other  being  gross 
and  abominable  idolatry' — nor  are  the  two  to  be  esteemed  in 
*  Acts  xix.  25,  27.  M  Peter  iv.  3. 
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any  respect  equal;  yet  on  the  professors  of  both  n  clearer  day 

had  begun  to  dawn ;  and  many  of  their  serious  and  inquiring 

men  were  enabled,  by  the  visions. of  ancient  propliecy,  and  by 

,  the  clearer  revelations  of  opening  Christianity,  to  look  through 

^m      their  ceremonials — so  various  and  so  widely  different  in  their 

^^      origin,  character  and  divine  acceptance — ^'^to  the  end  of  that 

which  was  to  be  abolished."*    They  saw  and  felt  that  sometliing 

better  and  more  substantial  was  in  store  for  mankind,  though 

many  knew  not  what  it  waa.     At  length  the  system  of  pagan 

^^      idolati'y  in  those  countrie«*  expcrieuced  a  downfal ;  while  Judaism 

^P     had  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  lost  its  divine  sanction ;  the 

"      law  of  Moses  being  fulfilled  and  consummated  in  the  gospel  of 

I  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Christian  religion  was  distinguished  by  great  simplicity 
and  lovfliue»8,  by  its  high-toned  morality,  by  its  heart-search- 
ing, spiritual  character,  and  by  its  freedom  from  ceremonial 
observances.  The  gospel  of  Christ,  and  of  salvation  tln-oiigh 
faith  in  him,  was  oflered  to  the  acceptance  of  all,  whether  Jews 
or  GentilpSj  learned  or  ignorant,  bond  or  free  ;  having  been 
especially  preached  to  the  poor.  The  vrise  heathen  philosophers, 
as  well  as  the  self-righteous  Israelites,  generally  looked  upon  it 
(with  contempt :  '*  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness/*'  Tlie  fonner  had  fdrcady 
put  Christ  to  death,  and  now  both  of  them  persecuted  his 
followers.  Christianity'  had  little  that  was  inviting  to  their 
natural  pride  and  ancient  prejudices.  But  "the  common  people** 
accepted  it  "gladly;"*  numerous  local  churches  being  formed, 
and  many  thousands  gathered  to  the  faith,  both  in  Judca  and  in 
other  countries. 

Frequent  were  the  cautions  given  by  the  apostles,  that  the 
Iwslievers  should  not  throw  off  the  pure  and  spiritual  character 
of  their  early  profession,  and  entangle  themselves  agaio  with 
the  yoke  of  bondage/  The  Apostle  Paul  especially  ejtpressed 
hiM  fear,  *'  lest,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety, 
so  their  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is 
in  Christ/'*  He  saw  that  already  were  arusiug  '*  false  prophets^ 
deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into  the  apostles  of 
Chribt,''*  bringing  the  believers  into  bondage  and  making  a  gain 

»  2  Oor.  ill  13,  ^  1  Cor.  L  23,  >  Uskvk  xit,  37. 

*  Gml.  pcutim;ActM  %\\  10.        ^  2  Car.  %l  3.  ^  i  Con   xl  13, 
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of  them.  These  corrupters  soon  increased  in  the  church ;  for 
as  its  numbers  multiplied,  and  the  profession  became  honourable^ 
designing  men,  both  Jews  and  lieathens,  adopted  the  Christian 
name  from  insincere  and  selfisli  motives. 

Ckivetousness  in  some,  and  superstition  in  others,  excited  a  great 
and  restles^s  desire  to  discover  some  points  in  the  new  and 
spreading  religion,  which  might  be  rendered  a  means  of  afford- 
ing emolument  and  of  feeding  ambition,  as  well  as  of  gratifying 
the  senses  and  the  common  pailiality  for  bodily  exercises.  In 
the  simple  outhnes  of  Christianity  drawn  by  its  divine  Author, 
and  further  filled  up  and  exemplified  by  his  apostles,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  dubious  field  of  tradition,  ground  was  earnestly 
sought,  on  which  to  build  up  outward  rites ;  to  establish  some- 
thing of  an  imposing  external  nature,  which  might  be  substituted 
for  the  ancient  ceremonies,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  pre- 
judices;  and  which  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  constituted  a 
means  of  lucrative  occupation  fur  the  ministers  of  the  new  faith* 
Hence  arose  multiplied  superstitions  and  ceremonies,  as  the 
church  became  gradually  more  corrupt. 

"A  principle/*  says  Neander,  **  again  sprang  forth,  akin  to 
the  Old  Testament  position — ^a  new  making  outward  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ood*  Religion  became  in  fact  a  system  of  paganized 
Christianity,**^  and  in  some  countries,  under  certain  professions, 
it  stills  remains  too  much  so. 

But  fiirtlMT,  the  primitive  ministers  were  numerous,  and 
generally  poor  and  illiterate;  many  of  them  however  were 
poiverful  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  possessed  great  influence 
with  the  people.  Were  all  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
ministry,  who  professed  a  concern  to  do  so  ?  !Might  not  some 
limits  be  set  to  the  number  of  these?  Were  there  no  proper 
distinctions  to  be  obsen-ed  with  respect  to  them,  as  in  the  cases 
of  tlK»  Levites  and  priests  of  old  ?  Such  an  exclusivcness  would 
more  fidly  promote  tlie  designs  of  the  self-interested  and 
covetous,  and  keep  out  those  whose  simplicity  and  unaspiring 
views  stood  in  the  way  of  ambition*  Christ  had  spoken  of 
giving  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  Peter,  and  also  to 
the  other  disciples.  He  had  spoken  of  binding  and  loosing,  of 
forgiving  and  retaining  sins  ;  but  couhrthis  power  be  understood 
'^Neander*s  History  of  the  CTiarcb,  Ist  Period,  2ud  Sect. 
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to  beconferi'ed  upon  all,  who  might  thenceforth  believe  througli 

the  ministry  of  the  apostles  ?     Assiiniptioii»  like  these  appear  to 

I  have    led    to  the  setting  up  of  restrictive    claims  of  spiritual 

linenec  and  supcriurity,  ou  behalf  of  Peter  and  hia  pretended 
successors^  which  he  liimsclf  had  never  entertaiued  for  a  moment. 
Hence  arose  popcs^  and  priest^*,  and  numberless  other  ecclesi- 
astical orders^  of  high  spiritual  pretensions;  and  a  politico- 
spiritual  hierarchy  was  gradually  established. 

As  a  part  of  these  worldly  \iews  and  to  extend  them  still 
irther,  an  erroneous  system  of  a  Christian  priesthoodj  in  imita- 
tion of  that  of  the  Jews^  was  insidiously  introduced  into  the 
apostatizing  church.  Certain  ceremonies,  not  possessing  mural 
weight  or  ertect,  were  inculcated,  as  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and 
a  certain  class  of  men  put  themselves  forward  as  priests  to 
perform  them.  Not  endued  in  many  cases  witli  real  moral 
supenority,  they  professed  to  be  too  holy  to  take  any  part  in 
temporal  concerns,  and  claimed  the  property  and  contributions 
of  the  church,  with  the  support  of  sccuUir  authority ;  suisuming 
to  themselves  the  sole  right  by  inheritance  or  succession,  to 
perform  those  ceremoniesj  and  to  exercise  the  priesthood — 
the  office  of  mediation  between  man  and  his  great  Creator. 

^*  The  universal  priestly  character  of  believers,  grounded  in 
the  cotnmon  and  immediate  relation  of  all  to  Christ  els  the 
source  of  the  divine  life,  was  repressed ;  the  idea  being  again 
introduced  of  a  particular  mediatory  priesthood,  attached  to  a 
distitict  order/^*  Bingham,  quoting  the  writings  of  Origen, 
Gyprian,  Tertullian  and  others,  asserts  that  it  was  in  the  third 
century  that  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity  became  generally 
recognised,  and  that  it  was  evidently  derived  from  the  Jewish 
church,  Origen  objected  to  the  ministrations  of  laymen  in  the 
presence  of  bishops,  but  was  answered  by  an  appeal  to  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  the  churcli  even  at  that  period.'  The  limitation 
of  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  was  however  gradually  gaining 
ground, 

Feiirfully  erroneous  was  this  re-introduction  of  the  priestly 
character,  and  closely  connected  with  that  worldly  spirit  which 
had  overrun  the  church,  bringing  into  it  pecuniary  endowments, 
great  revenues,  and  secular  power.  Had  its  otHcers  and  ministers 
retained  their  pristine  poverty  and  lowliness,  so  rank  a  weed 

»  NetuiUer'fl  Church  History,  1st  Period,  Sect,  2.        ^  EiisobiuK,  v.  19. 
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would  not  have  grown  on  the  soil.  But  the  wealth  and  privi- 
leges which  had  been  heaped  upon  the  church,  and  which  it 
had  to  bestow,  became  a  prize  that  tempted  the  covetous  and 
worldly-minded  from  all  quarters. 

Tlie  Jewish  high  priests  were  types  of  Christ,  who  was  made 
our  High  Priest  for  ever  -,  "  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  com- 
mandment, but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  lifc."^  And  in  the 
gospel  day,  true  believers  are  described  as  "  a  spiritual  house, 
a  holy  priesthood ;  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to 
God  by  him.'' '  The  Christian  church  needs  not  therefore  a 
human  successor  to  the  Jewish  high  priest,  a  man-appointed 
priesthood,  or  an  outward  altar  or  offerings.  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  fulfilled  the  law,  with  its  various  types  and  em- 
blematic ceremonies ;  offering  himself  once  for  all,  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,  in  fulfilment  and  abrogation  of  ancient 
sacrifices  :  and  to  him  all  true  Christians  are  graciously  invited 
to  come  freely,  as  to  their  great  and  only  High  Priest,  Mediator 
and  Intercessor  with  the  Father. 

"  The  advancement  of  God's  kingdom,"  says  Neander,  "  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  the  good  of  each  particular  com- 
munity were  not  designed  to  be  the  duty  of  one  select  class  of 
Christians  alone,  but  the  most  immediate  concern  of  each  in- 
dividual. Every  one,  from  the  position  assigned  him  by  the 
invisible  Head  of  the  church,  was  to  co-operate  in  promoting 
this  object,  by  the  special  gifts  which  God  had  bestowed  on  him 
— gifts  grounded  in  his  peculiar  nature,  but  that  nature  renewed 
and  ennobled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  was  no  distinction  of 
spiritual  and  secular ;  but  all  were  to  be  animated  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  the  world.'" 

To  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the  unevangelical 
notion  of  a  separate  priesthood  has  been  permitted  to  prevail  in 
several  of  the  professing  churches.  Insensible  to  their  own  high 
privileges,  and  not  enough  estimating  Christ  in  his  mediatorial 
character,  as  a  high  priest  for  ever  over  the  house  of  God,  by 
whom  each  individual  believer  is  graciously  permitted  to  have 
access  to  the  Father  in  heaven  -,  many  Christian  communities 
permitted  a  few  men  to  usurp  their  spiritual  rights  and  calling, 
and  to  profess  to  perform  their  individual  devotional  duties ; 
thus  raising  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  Maker,  and 
'  Heb.  vii.  16.  ^  \  Peter  ii.  5.  •**  Neander  s  Church  History. 
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setting  up  an  unscriptural  priestly  class,  who  interposed  their 
i  own  mimstratioiis  and  superstitious  perform arices,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  essential  to  the  acccptanee  and  salvation  of  every 
one.  And  though  light  has  here  and  there  broken  through  and 
exposed  its  fallacy,  yet  a«  a  notion  productive  of  iineoncern 
and  deadness  in  tlie  uiassj  and  of  forwai*dncss  and  presumption 
io  the  few,  it  requires,  even  now,  to  be  held  up  to  serious  and 
pi-ayerful  consideration,  both  publicly  and  privately. 

The  unsound,  narrow  \iew  of  the  position  and  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry,  which  desired  to  perpetuate 
it»  own  superiority,  constituted  only  part  of  the  cvih  It 
had  the  injurious  eflect  of  taking  religion  out  of  the  hands 
and  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  causing  them  to  look 
with  blind  reliance  on  the  ecclcsiasrics,  as  the  sole  appointed 
agents  of  access  to  God,  and  of  participation  in  his  spiritual 
or  even  tenipond  blessings.  ^^The  laity^'  thought  themselves 
excluded  from  even  reading  the  sacred  volume,  and  their 
teachers  generally  encouraged  the  idea,  *  Tins  restriction  of 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  began  in  the  seventh  century  in 
the  east ;  and  the  Latins  speedily  adopted  the  same  precaution 
for  preserving  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  for  concealing 
it«  degeneracy  and  abuses,*  Religion  was  deemed  to  be  an 
object  chiefly  for  priests,  monks  and  friars ;  it  lost  its  prac- 
tical, diffusive  character,  its  healthful  connexion  with  the  daily 
iffaii's  of  life;  and  was  deemed  to  consist  of  a  round  of  su- 
Ijerstitious  devotional  services,  which  the  priests  or  clergy 
alone  must  perform,  in  order  to  give  them  aeccptance ;  and  of 
detlic^iting  property  to  the  use  of  these  ecclesiastics,  or  fulfilling 
their  arbitrary  commands.  Justice,  mercy  and  truth  in  com* 
mon  concerns  were  little  estimated  or  greatly  neglected;  and 
religion,  as  it  was  called^  merged  into  superstition  and  error, 
gross  credulity  of  impostiu*e,  and  blind  submission  to  idolatry. 

In  fully  admitting  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  we  are  boiuid  seri- 
ously to  consider  whether  we  are  enough  sensible  of  our  own 
gospel  i)ririleges,  of  reconciliation  and  immediate  access  to  God, 
through  him  ;  and  whether  we  are  making  a  right  use  and  appli- 
cation of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its  sanctifjTiig  grace 
bestowed  upon  each  :  whether  we  allow  it  to  puiify  our  motives, 
to  elevate  our  thoughts  and  desires  to  heavenly  things,  to  season 
'  MUnor,  Nbth  Cetilitry,  cbap.  iL  ^  Wiidduigtitu't*  Ilist<try. 
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our  tempers  and  con%'ersatioTij  to  extend  its  influence  over  our 
daily  habits  and  pursuits  j    leading  us  to  sympathize  with  the 

distressed,  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world ;  and 
'*  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do/*  *  to  do  all  with 
an  eye  to  the  permission  and  glory  of  God.  Is  not  tliia  practical 
religion,  as  distinguished  from  a  formal^  lifeless  profession  't 

The  Paulicians,  a  spiritually^minded  people  of  Thrace  and 
Asia 'Minor,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  and  following  centuries, 
accounted  the  distinct  Christian  priesthood,  founded  on  that  of 
the  Old  Testament,  among  the  eoiTLptions  of  the  evangelical 
element.  They  recognised  it  as  belonging  to  the  pecuhar  essence 
of  Christianity,  that  it  aimed  to  establish  a  higher  fellowship  of 
life  among  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  tolerating  no  such  dis- 
tinctions as  the  existing  ones  between  the  clergy  or  priests  and 
the  laity.  Those  among  them  who  administered  offices  in  the 
church,  were  looked  upon  as  the  other  members,  and  were  not 
distinguished  from  them  by  dress  or  other  outward  marks*' 
The^e  people  are  very  favourably  mentioned  by  Protestimt  Ids- 
torians.  The  Waldcnses,  a  few  centuries  later,  held  many  of  the 
simie  Christian  sentiments. 

Many  of  the  early  English  reformers  maintained  that  every 
real  Christian,  although  lie  be  a  layman,  is  nevertheless  a  true 
priest;  and  that  every  such  layman  may  teach  and  preach  the 
gospel^  together  with  those  who  are  appointed  to  do  so.  They 
asserted  that  the  calling  of  God  was  the  necessary  qualification, 
and  not  the  appointment  by  man,^ 

WUUam  Dell,  an  enlightened  minister  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Avriting  about  1646,  declared  as  follows  :^ — "The 
clergy  or  ecclesiastical  men  have  all  along,  under  the  reign  of 
Antichrist,  distinguished  themselves  from  other  Christians, 
whom  they  called  the  laity ;  and  have  made  up  a  kingdom 
among  themselves,  separate  from  the  lay^  calling  themselves  by 
the  name  of  the  churchy  and  reckoning  other  Christians  hut  aa 
common  or  unclean.  Whereas,  in  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
there  is  no  distinction  nor  difference  of  persons — no  clergy  and 
laity,  no  ecclesiastical  and  temporal :  but  tbey  are  all,  as  Peter 
describes  them,  **  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,"  &c- 
All   Christians,  tlirough  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  are  made 

^    '  1  Cor.  X.  31.  *  Neandera  Cbiuch  History,  4th  Period,  3rd  Sec 

^  Fox  8  Acta  tuiJ  Mon. 
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priests  alike  unto  God,  and  every  one  hath  right  and  power  to 
eak  the  word ;  and  the  xDini^ters  have  no  right  at  all  to  this 
^tjffice,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  church.  Thus  presbyters  and 
bishops — or,  which  is  ail  one,  elders  and  overseers — differ  nothing 
from  other  Christians,  except  in  the  office  of  the  word.  But 
Anticlirist  hath  c^ist  out  the  simplicity  of  Christian  people, 
dividing  the  church  into  clergy  and  laity,  dbtiBguishing  the 
Jergy  by  their  habit  from  other  Christians,  that  they  may  appear 
olier  and  another  order.  This  hath  proved  a  seminary  of  im- 
placable discord  and  heart-biuning  in  the  church.  For  here- 
upon the  clergy  have  made  themselves  lords  of  the  laity,  have 
hated  and  opposed  them ;  and  all  this  to  the  making  void 
Christian  brotherhood  and  communion.* ^^ 

On  the  same  subject,  Milton  thus  strongly  expresses  himself : 
— **  In  the  first  evangelic  times— and  it  were  happy  for  Christen- 
dom if  it  were  so  again— ministers  of  the  gospel  were  nothing 
eli»e  distinguished  from  other  Cliristians,  but  by  their  spiritual 
knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life  ;  for  which  the  church  elected 
them  to  be  her  teachers  and  overseers;  though  not  thereby  to 
separate  them  from  whatever  calling  she  found  them  following 
besides,  as  the  example  of  St.  Paul  declares,  and  the  first  times 
of  Christianity.  When  once  they  affected  to  be  called  a  clergy, 
and  became,  as  it  were,  a  pcculiiu"  tribe  of  Lerites,  a  pm*ty, 
a  distinct  order  in  the  commonwealth,  bred  up  for  divines  in 
babbling  schools,  and  fed  at  the  public  cost,  good  for  nothing 
else  but  what  was  good  for  nothing,  they  soon  grew  idle  ;  that 
idleness,  with  fulness  of  bread,  begat  pride  and  perpetual  conten- 
tion with  their  feeders,  the  despnscd  laity,  through  all  ages  ever 
rincB;  to  the  perverting  of  religion  and  the  dli^tiirbance  of  all 
Christendom.  And  we  may  confidently  conclude  it  never  will 
be  otherwise,  while  they  are  thus  upheld,  undepending  on  the 
church,  on  which  alone  they  anciently  depended. '* 

TJie  old  idea  of  hierarchy,^'  says  a  modern  Italian,  awaking 
out  of  the  dreams  of  Romanism,  *^  faded  from  my  mind,  and 
that  of  community  of  spiiitual  gifts  and  privileges  occupied  its 
place."  And  he  says  again,  "  The  priests  in  ancient  times  did 
not  form  a  caste :  but  were  merely  the  heads  of  families  that 
were  the  most  respected,  and  were  chosen  by  the  people,  on 
account  of  their  >visdora  or  piety,  to  the  office  of  minister  or 
»  Way  of  i»e«.ce  tuid  uaiiy  in  the  cliurch. 
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elder.  To  raise  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  we  must  combat  the 
idolatry  of  mere  forms ;  and  to  purify  religion,  which  has  become 
corrupted  by  priests,  we  must  oppose  ever}^thing  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  priestcraft. — The  priesthood  is  that  which 
divides,  opposes,  denounces  and  excommunicates." 

"  The  religion  of  the  gospel,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  '^  is 
a  religion  without  priest,  altar,  sacrifice  or  temple;  all  which 
it  distinctly  excluded.'' 

The  views  of  Dr.  Arnold  on  what  he  termed  "  the  heresy  of 
the  Christian  priesthood,"  were  clear  and  decided.  "  I  believe," 
said  he,  "  that  there  is  in  the  Christian  church  neither  priest- 
liood  nor  divine  succession  of  governors ;  and  that,  freed  from 
these  notions,  it  is  divested  of  all  unchristian  and  tyrannical 
power."^  "  The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Christian  church 
is  the  co-operation  of  society,  through  the  several  faculties  and 
qualities  of  its  members,  for  the  attainment  of  the  liighest 
moral  good  of  all.  The  life  of  the  church  may  be  injured  by 
an  extreme  predominance  of  the  activity  of  some  members,  by 
which  the  others  are  necessarily  rendered  less  active."- 

He  remarks  that,  "  If  the  notion  be  spread,  tliat  out  of  a 
given  number  of  men  some  are  required  to  be  holier  than  the 
rest,  the  cflfcct  is,  according  to  a  well-known  fact  in  our  moral 
nature,  that  you  do  not  by  this  means  raise  the  standard  of 
holiness  for  the  few,  but  you  lower  it  for  the  many.''  ^^This,"  he 
contends,  "  has  happened  in  the  case  of  oaths ;  for  men  incul- 
cating that  perjury  was  a  much  worse  sin  than  falsehood,  have 
])y  no  means  promoted  the  cause  of  truth,  but  the  contrary. 
They  have  led  people  to  think  perjur}^  to  be  no  worse  than  they 
ought  to  think  falsehood."^ 

'^  The  assumption  on  which  a  priesthood  proceeds,  is  the  perpe- 
tual superiority,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  of  some  men  over 
others ;  so  that  the  inferior  require  the  mediation  of  the  superior, 
before  they  can  oflFer  to  God  any  acceptable  worship.  Here  is 
the  difference  between  a  ministry  and  a  priesthood ;  that  while  a 
minister  of  religion  labours  to  destroy  his  own  superiority  over 
his  neighbours,  by  communicating  to  them  all  his  knowledge,  a 
priest  wishes  his  superiority  to  be  perpetual,  and  therefore  keeps 
his  knowledge  to  himself;  certain  doctrines  or  mysteries  are  held 

'  Lectures  on  Modem  History.         '  A  Fnigmeut  on  the  Churoli. 
'  Eleventh  Sermon. 
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iu  reserve,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  superiority  of  the  priest  a 
perpetual  duration. 

"A  priesthood  maybe  grounded  on  a  superiority  either  of  know- 
ledge or  of  race ;  and  it  assumes  in  both  cases  that  the  superiority 
is  perpetual.  The  man  who  is  superior  says  to  his  neighbours, 
"  I  must  pray  to  God  for  you ;  for  you  know  not  how  to  pray  for 
yourselves :  I  must  perform  the  rites  of  religion  for  you ;  for 
you  know  not  how  to  perform  them  properly .''  But  then  comes 
the  natural  answer,  which  the  minister  of  religion  so  gladly 
welcomes,  but  which  the  priest  dreads  and  evades :  "  Teach  us 
to  pray  also,  teach  us  how  to  worship  God  acceptably.''  The 
priest  repels  this  request,  by  saying  "  it  is  not  right  to  com- 
municate these  mysteries  to  the  vulgar  !"  ^ 

How  contrary  is  this  to  the  comprehensive  and  compassionate 
disposition  of  our  Lord,  who  preached  the  gospel  especially  to 
the  poor,  and  pronounced  a  woe  upon  some,  because  they  had 
taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  entering  not  in  themselves, 
and  hindering  those  who  entered  ! 

'  Appendix  to  Eleventh  Sermon. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ON  APOSTOLICAL   SUCCESSION,   AND   ON  THE  MINISTERIAL  POWER  TO 
FORGIVE  SIN  AND  TO  CONFER  DIVINE  GRACE. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  treat  tbe 
subject  of  divine  right  and  apostolical  succession  with  mild 
reprehension.  Of  all  the  assumptions  of  ecclesiastics,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  gross,  vain  and  presumptuous.  Therefore, 
though  partially  alluded  to  under  other  heads,  a  distinct  and 
more  particular  notice  seems  to  be  required.  Had  there  been 
no  endowments,  ncT  secular  power  and  privileges,  to  foster  and 
support  such  an  arrogant  notion,  it  would  doubtless  have  long 
since  been  exploded.  These  appear  to  be  the  secret  causes,  which, 
through  many  and  great  changes,  have  given  it  encouragement 
and  perpetuity. 

The  ground  assumed  for  the  claim  is  this, — that  our  Lord 
declared,  with  respect  to  Peter,  "  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
church ;  "^  that  he  appointed  Peter  to  be  the  head  and  bishop  of 
his  church,  commanding  him  to  feed  his  sheep  and  lambs ; " 
that  to  him  and  the  other  apostles,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  he 
or  they  should  appoint  as  bishops  and  ministers,  and  to  their 
personal  successors  in  these  offices,  he  gave  the  keys  of  his 
church,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to 
forgive  and  to  retain  sin,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  also  pretended  that  this 
authority  has  been,  from  the  time  of  Peter,  and  still  is,  handed 
down  from  one  person,  and  from  one  generation  to  another,  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Surely  every  unprejudiced,  candid  reader  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  have  no  hesitation,  in  deciding  on  the  groundlessness 
of  this  claim  to  primacy  on  behalf  of  Peter,  zealous  and  warm- 
hearted as  he  was.  He  himself  and  Isaiah  declared  Christ  alone 
to  be  '^  a  precious  comer-stone,  a  sure  foundation.^'^  James 
seems  rather  than  Peter  to  have  undertaken  to  pronounce  the 

I  Matt.  xvi.  18.     «  John  xxi.  16,  16.     *  Isaiah  xxviiL  16  ;  1  Peter  ii.  6. 
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judgement  of  the  cliiircli,*  and  John  wajs  the  disciple  more  espe- 
cially bc'lovrd  nnd  iavoured  hy  his  Lord.  The  hishops  of  the 
chiirch  of  iVlexaudria  and  others  claimed  to  be  successors  of 
Mark,  indicating  their  authority  as  equal  to  that  derived  from 
Peter;  and  the  pati-iarch  of  the  Copts  still  maintains  it.  But 
indeed  neither  of  the  apostles  assumed  power  over  the  rest ;  on 
the  contrary,  Peter  exhorted  the  elders  not  to  be  **as  lords  over 
God's  heiitagc,  hut  as  ensamples  to  the  flock/'"  showing  himself 
to  he  the  true  follower  of  Him  who  ''  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,"  and  who  was  among  his  disciples  '^as  one  that  servctli/'^ 

It  is  evident  that  an  unbroken  line  of  apostolical  succession, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  must  have  come  down  through  the  Romish 
church,  through  many  unholy  bishops  and  no  less  unholy  popes* 
Men  of  false  principles  and  wicked  liveSj  and  rival  popes  who 
anathematized  each  other,  must  have  constituted  ba.se  links  in 
this  monstrous  chain.  But  history  is  far  from  proving  any  such 
continuity ;  and  even  if  tliis  were  fiiUy  proved,  the  idea  would 
tend  to  con  (inn  the  spbitual  usiu-pation  and  arrogance  of  the 
Roman  pot*tiffs,  ^.nd  their  many  unworthy  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. In  fact,  the  idea  virtually  implies  that  true  faith  and  per- 
sonal holiness  are  not  necessary  qualifications  of  a  real  successor 
tjf  the  apostles ;  but  thnt  tlie  outward  touch  of  a  man,  holy 
or  unholy,  faithful  or  unfaithful,  is  the  great  requisite  to  con- 
stitute a  Christian  minister,  and  to  convey  the  true  spiritual 
authority  from  one  generation  to  another.^ 

To  describe  thus  briefly  this  doctrine,  which  may  be  deno- 
minated the  essence  of  priestcraft,  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince most  minds  of  its  entire  opposition  to  the  tiiith  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.      Gregory  the   Great,  in  the  sixth   ceutur)% 

I  Acte  XV.  13.  ^  1  Peter  v.  3.  » ^^^tt.  xi.  29 ;  Luke  xxM  27. 

♦  BtLTonhts,  the  Roman  C*t1ioli«?  historian,  confesses  that  in  a  siicccHaion 
of  fifty  popes,  not  one  pious  or  virtuoiii*  uian  »at  in  the  chair ;  that  there 

r  were  no  fM>iie8  for  some  years  together^  and  at  other  times  two  or  three  at 
©nee ;  and  that  there  were  upwards  of  twenty  schiBins,  one  of  which  con- 
tinued fifty  jeara,  the  popea  of  Eome  and  Avignon  excommunicating  eiich 
other,— Tertf#  Pyritang. 

The  Italian  priesta  profess  that  the  confoBaional  is  the  place,  where  the 

I  exereiae  of  the  power  of  the  keys  to  bind  or  to  loose  sin  goes  on.  They 
parade  them  hanging  at  their  myatic  girdles  and  turn  thera  gravely^  too 
often  finding  the  impo»itiou  a  profitable  onc^  anil  locking,  ratlier  than  un- 
locking, the  way  to  the  heavenly  kingtlom. 
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appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  asserted  the  claim.  That  it 
arose  with  many  other  assumptions,  among  mercenary  and 
superstitions  ecclesiastics,  in  the  night  of  the  apostacy ;  and  that 
popish  priests  upheld  it  under  the  reign  of  the  man  of  sin  for 
their  own  selfish  ends,  is  not  surprising ;  but  that  it  should  have 
been  permitted  to  survive  the  Reformation,  and  should  even 
now  be  maintained  by  many  episcopal  protestants  as  of  divine 
authority,  is  passing  strange !  Arrogance  shows  itself  indeed 
under  many  forms,  but  perhaps  in  none  so  extravagantly  as 
in  this,  claiming  its  right  to  be  nursed  in  the  lap  of  peculiar 
privileges  with  exclusive  temporaUties.  A  strong  proof  is  afibrded 
by  it,  that  the  Reformation  in  some  quarters  has  hitherto  been 
very  incomplete ;  and  that  that  which  is  professedly  the  Lord's 
house,  is  still,  to  some  extent,  not  only  "  a  place  of  merchan- 
dise,''*  but  a  seat  of  lamentable  bigotry  and  assumption ! 

"  A  priestly  power,''  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  is  claimed  for  Christian 
ministers  on  two  grounds — first,  it  is  said  that  their  adminis- 
tration is  essential  to  the  sacraments ;  and  secondly,  that  they 
have  a  certain  power  of  the  keys — an  expression  in  itself  suflB- 
ciently  vague,  and  which  exists  imder  a  convenient  mysticism. 
Both  these  notions,  when  developed,  are  too  unchristian  to 
bear  the  light."^ 

The  idea  of  apostolical  succession,  found  among  the  members 
of  some  few  bodies  of  Christians,  naturally  tends  to  elevate  them 
far  above  all  the  rest  in  their  own  estimation ;  and,  if  consist- 
ently carried  out,  to  degrade  other  Cliristian  churches  to  a  still 
lower  rank.  It  implies  that  the  ministers  of  the  former  are  the 
only  authorised  instructors  and  leaders  of  the  people ;  that  their 
services  alone  being  acknowledged  and  blessed  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  are  efficacious  to  the  health  of  the  soul : 
while  others,  as  they  maintain,  are  mere  pretenders  and  false 
teachers,  running  without  being  sent,  "  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind."^  It  takes  away  the  honour  due  to  Christ,  the  living 
head  of  the  church,  and  the  only  author  of  the  spiritual  qualifi- 
cation of  its  officers  \  setting  up  instead  a  false,  antichristian 
system  of  the  mediation  of  a  priestly  caste  between  God  and  the 
people,  and  arrogating  to  a  few  an  excessive  claim  to  authority 
in  divine  things.  The  Judaizing  doctrine  of  sacerdotal  as  well 
as  of  sacramental  efficacy,  admitted  in  the  dark  ages,  and  fit  only 

*  John  ii.  16.  '  Apj)en(lix  to  Eleventh  Sermon.         ^  Matt.  xv.  14. 
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for  them,  tends  to  lay  waste  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
the  foundations  of  tnith  and  holiness,  the  great  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ, 

The  first  English  Reformera  considered  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  the  sanie^  and  that  there  are  only  two  orders  of 
church  oflScers  of  divine  appointmcntj  viz.j  bishops  and  deacons. 
Dr.  Bancroft^  in  1588,  was  one  of  the  first  who  maintained  that 
the  bishops  of  England  were  a  distinct  order  from  priests  or 
deacons,  and  had,  by  divine  right,  authority  over  them  and  the 
church.  Great  controversy  followed,  and  the  assumption  has 
ever  since  been  supported  by  an  iniluential  party.^  The  Papists 
very  naturally  deny  to  the  Chui*ch  of  England  all  such  preten- 
sions, on  account  of  its  iUleged  schismatic  separation  from  the 
"  mother  church/*  The  claim  of  the  Romish  church  to  apostolic 
succession  and  autliority,  groundless  though  it  be,  is  evidently 
more  direct  than  that  of  any  Protestants.  Indeed  how  can  any 
Protestants  deny  the  authority  of  Rome,  who  through  her  profess 
to  derive  their  own  ? 

In  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I,  great  sti'ess  began  to 
be  laid  on  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  and  on  their  uninterrupted 
cession  from  the  apostle  Peter,  through  the  church  of  Rome  : 
lie  idea  being  often  broached,  **  no  bishop,  no  king  :'*  though  the 
two  authorities  sometimes  acted  in  direct  hostility  towai'ds  oni 
another.  "  Miserable  were  wc/'  says  Dr.  PockUngton,  "  if  he 
iiat  now  sits  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  coidd  not  derive  liis 
accession  fi*om  St.  Austin,  St,  Austin  from  St.  Gregory,  and 
St.  Gregory  from  St.  Peter/'*  From  that  period  to  the  present 
it  has  been  recognised  as  an  avowed  claim  of  the  Anglican 
church,  and  has  obtained  consideration  and  w  eight  among  many 
of  its  merabei's.  The  Scotch  presbyterians  have  never  acknow- 
ledged it.  During  the  Commonwealth,  the  chain  of  episcopal 
succession  was  very  nearly  broken,  most  of  the  old  bishops 
having  died»  and  there  being  no  regular  means  of  appointing 
new  ones,  whicli  caused  great  imxiety  to  those  who  depended 
on  an  uninterrupted  line.'^  But  the  king,  the  deans  and  chapters 
were  restored  in  time  to  relieve  the  difficidty. 

The  number  of  professing  Christians  is  hoped  to  be  but  small 
wbo  really  entertain  such  narrow  and  unworthy  views  of  thi 
largeness  and  freeness  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  compre- 
I  Neale'g  Puritans.  ^  UAti,  vol,  ii,  ^  Thifl,  vol.  iv. 
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liensive  blessiugs  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  even  moat  of 
those  who  do  so,  if  they  candidly  consider  the  subject  in  its 
Bveral  bearings  and  consequences,  must  shrink  from  the  idea 
ith  abhorrence.  To  all  who  have  been  in  doubt  upon  it, 
these  remarks  are  submitted  with  seriousness  and  good  will,  in 
the  earnest  desire  that  tliey  may  consider  the  question  with 
candour,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  may  lead  them  ,to 
perceive  and  altogether  to  renounce  the  fallacy. 

May  M*e  not  presume  that  Christ  committed  spiritual  power 
and  authority  to  his  apostles,  not  merely  as  men,  but  only  so 
long  as  tliey  should  continue  faithful  to  him.  If  he  sanctioned 
the  principles  of  transmission,  it  must  be  of  that  which  they  had, 
and  not  of  that  which  they  had  not ;  and  how  soon  did  even 
Peter,  one  of  the  twelve,  that  small  number  selected  by  our 
Lord  himself,  deny  his  divine  Master,  and  fall  into  eril  for  a 
season  ?  while  Judas,  another  of  them,  apostatized  so  far  as  to 
betray  him,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  a  **deril/'  Let  those, 
then,  who  plead  for  apostolical  succession,  and  let  all  other 
ministers  likew^ise,  consider  seriously  to  which  of  the  apostles 
they  are  the  true  successors  :  whether  to  those  who,  notwith- 
standing many  faiutings  and  mis-ateppings,  retained  their 
integrity ;  or  to  him  who  prefeiTcd  tlie  "  silver''  to  Christ, 
and  *^  betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss: '^  Surely  none 
can  imagine  for  a  moment  that  Judas  retained  any  degree  of 
spiritual  authority,  while  thus  committing  or  contriring  sin ; 
yet  to  him,  as  far  as  appears^  equally  with  the  others,  had  the 
w^ords  been  addressed,  "  \¥hatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
he  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven/*  &c.-  If  then  Judas  by  transgression  fell, 
and  lost  his  spiritual  functions,  they  also  who  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  Judas,  who  fall  from  the  true  faith,  and  deny  their  Lord 
in  life  or  doctrine,  may  be  pronounced,  while  they  continue  in 
this  state,  to  possess  no  religious  authority  whatever  in  his 
church.  They  may  indeed  be  successors  of  Iscariot ;  but  of  Peter 
in  his  zeal  for  Christ,  or  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  they 
neither  follow  the  pattern  nor  possess  the  holy  privileges.  Even 
if  they  have  prophesied  and  done  many  wonderful  works  in  his 
name,  the  sentence  still  is  "  depart  from  me  ye  that  work 
iniquity.^  Their  hearts  not  being  ^'  right  in  the  sight  of  God,'* 
^  Luke  xxii,  48.  ^  Matt,  xviii.  18.  »  Matt  vii.  23. 
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they  have  "  neither  part  iior  lot  in  the  matter,"^  whatever  may 
be  their  pretcusiotis. 

All  claimants  to  reli^ous  authority,  through  an  imaginary 
patent  of  lineal  inheritance,  may  well  be  instructed  by  the 
example  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  John  tlie  Baptist  »aidj  "  Think 
not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father ; 
for  I  say  unto  you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abrahain/''-^  Christ  also  declared  to  them,  ^*  If  ye 
were  Abraham's  children^  ye  would  do  tlie  works  uf  Abraham. "^^ 
How  can  any  now  imagine,  through  a  somewhat  similar  error, 
that  they  can  possibly  be  the  true  successors  of  the  Apostles,  or 
possess  any  of  their  authority,  while  strangers  to  their  evangelical 
spirit,  and  not  brinjy:ing  forth  the  genuine  IVuits  of  the  pure 
and  holy  religion  of  Christ?  Not  banng  the  faith,  they  cannot 
be  the  children  of  Abraham. 

Let  all  therefore  lay  aside  this  idle,  flimsy  figment  of  divine 
right  and  apostohcal  succession,  and  sincerely  inquire  who  are  the 
true  successors  of  the  faithful  apostles.  Are  they  not  all  those, 
who,  having  experienced  a  death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto 
holiness,  and  being  endued  by  Clirist  with  spiritual  gifts  for  the 

inistry,  exercise  the  same  with  purity  of  motive  and  singleness 
eye,  aa  unto  the  Lord  and  not  ujito  men — who  himibly 
endeavour,  through  the  help  of  his  Spirit,  that  their  lives  and 
principles  may  be  conformed  to  the  standard  of  the  gospel ; 
holding  fast  true  faith  and  charity,  bringing  furth  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  and  knowing  a  reconciliation  to  God  through 
Christ.  To  substitute,  for  the  experience  of  these  necessary 
qualifications,  the  bare  imposition  of  human  hands,  or  to  esteem 
it  essential,  is  surely  to  derogate  from  the  divine  law  of  immu-- 
table  righteousness,  and  to  debase  the  character  of  the  Christian 
ministry ! 

Armgauce  and  exclnsiveuess  are  not  confined,  however^  to 
the  assertors  of  apostolical  succession,  but  are  to  be  found  in 
moat,  if  not  in  all  churches.  "  We  arc  right  and  you  ai-e  wroog,^' 
is  too  apt  to  be  confidently  maintained,  by  professors^  in  words 
or  conduct^  and  in  a  spirit  which  has  little  resemblance  to  the 
humility  and  gentleness  of  Christ.  That  they  themselves  are 
wroHg,  at  least  in  the  disposition  of  mind,  whatever  in  ay  be  their 
theoretical  system,  is  but  too  apimrent. 


*  Acu  viil  21. 


^  MtitL  liL  9. 


J  John  VIII  >y,f. 


^^^ 
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Enlightened  Christians  in  different  ages,  and  especially  the 
English  lieformers,  have  generally  contended  against  the  notion 
of  apostolical  snccessiouj  as  a  mere  imposition. 

Wicliffe  says,  "  He  that  foUoweth  Peter  the  nighest  in  good 
living  is  next  to  him  in  suocession.  You  talk  of  Peter,  but  I 
see  none  of  you  that  foUoweth  his  lowly  maimers,  nor  indeed 
the  manners  of  his  successors  till  the  time  of  Sylvester."^ 

Walter  Brute,  another  English  Reformer  and  learned  man  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  asserted  that  '^  Christ  alone  is  the  head 
of  the  church,  giving  power  and  virtue  to  the  members;  that  no 
especial  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose  was  given  to  Peter 
beyond  the  other  disciples,  and  that  the  idea  of  apostolical 
succession  was  a  popish  invention/'^ 

Very  similar  is  the  language  of  the  illustrious  Lord  Cobham, 
about  1413,  expressed  in  bis  usually  strong  terms :  "He  that 
foUoweth  Peter  most  rightly  in  pure  living,  is  next  unto  lum 
in  succession ;  but  your  lordly  order  esteemeth  not  the  lowly 
behaviour  of  poor  Peter,  whatsoever  ye  prate  of  him.  Neither 
care  ye  greatly  for  the  humble  manners  of  them  that  succeeded 
him,  till  the  time  of  Sylvester,  which  for  the  more  part  were 
martyrs.  Ye  can  let  all  their  good  conditions  go  by  you,  and 
not  hurt  yourselves  with  them  at  all*  All  the  world  knoweth 
this  well  enough,  and  yet  ye  can  make  boast  of  Peter/'^ 

'*  Some  may  object,''  says  John  Locke,  "  that  no  society  can 
be  a  true  church,  unless  it  have  a  bishop  or  presbyter,  with 
ruling  authority  derived  from  ttie  very  Apostles,  and  continued 
down  to  the  present  time  by  an  umnterrupted  succession.  To 
these  I  answer,  let  tliem  show  me  the  edict  by  which  Christ  has 
imposed  that  law  upon  his  cbiirch.  And  let  not  any  man  tliink 
me  impertinent,  if,  in  a  thing  of  this  cousequence,  I  require  that 
the  terms  of  that  edict  be  very  express  and  positive.  For  the 
promise  he  has  made  us,  that  wheresoever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  his  name,  he  wiU  be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
seems  to  imply  the  contraiy.  Whether  such  an  assembly  want 
anything  necessary  to  a  true  church,  pray  do  you  consider: 
certain  I  am  that  nothing  can  there  be  wanting  to  tlie  salvation 
of  souls,  which  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose.  I  consent  that  these 
men,  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  continued  succession,  have  a  . 
ruler  of  their  church  established  by  such  a  long  series  as  they 

^  Gilpin*s  Life  of  Wicliffe.        ^  Fox's  Acta  iiad  Mom  vol  i.        ^  Ibid. 
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deem  necessary ;  provided  I  may  have  liberty  at  tlie  name  time 
to  join  that  society,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  those  tilings  are  to 
be  found,  whicli  are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  my  soal/'^ 

"  I  am  fully  satisfied/'  remarks  Bishop  Hoadlcy,  "  that  till  a 
consummate  stupidity  be  established  and  spread  over  the  land, 
nothing  tends  so  much  to  destroy  all  respect  to  the  clergy,  as 
the  demand  of  more  than  can  be  due  to  them ;  and  nothing  has 
so  effectually  thrown  contempt  upon  a  regular  succession  of  the 
ministry,  as  the  ealling  no  succession  regular,  but  what  was  [lield 
to  be]  uninterrupted,  and  the  making  the  eternal  salvation  of 
Christians  to  depeiid  upon  that  uninterrupted  succession;  of 
which  the  most  learned  must  have  the  least  assurance,  and  the 
unlearned  can  have  no  notion  but  through  ignorance  and 
|CreduUty/'^ 

'The  power  of  the  keys,"  says  Gavazzi  very  tndy  in  1851, 
^*  has  been  too  often  used  to  imprison  both  body  and  miud ;  too 
rarely  to  unlock  the  mental  and  corporeal  energies  of  man/* 

"We  most  at  once  get  rid,'^  says  another  Italian  reformer, 
"  of  the  notion  of  the  Protestant  bishops  respecting  apostolical 
succession^  and  all  its  presumed  rights  and  privileges.  Except 
as  it  may  bear  on  this,  tlie  question  between  the  episcopal 
and  presbyterian  forms  of  church  government  is  altogether 
secondary." 

The  ministerial  or  iuatrumcntal  power  claimed  by  man,  to 
confer  dirine  grace  and  to  pardon  sin,  is  so  important,  that  it 
demands  farther  consideration,  Cliristians  have  believed  in 
aost,  if  not  in  all  ages,  that  to  some  holy  men,  and  especially  to 
ninisters  of  the  gospel,  Christ  has  given  authority,  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  declare  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  well  as  to  dispense 
spiritual  grace,  or  in  other  woi^ds,  to  '^  minister  the  Spirit,"' 
Or  bestow  '*  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  *  This  instrumental 
authority,  sometimes  termed  the  power  of  the  keys,^  is  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament  as  both  promised  and  exercised,  and  is 
implied  in  many  of  the  addresses  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples.® 

The  ministry  of  the  word,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  other 

religious  serrice^,  are  alluded  to  in  Scripture  as  outward  means 

cmpkiyed  in  these  spiritual  operations;  which   also  arc  often 

wrought  immediately  through  the  Holy  Spirit.     Man  is  alwaya 

'  Letters  on  Toleration,  *  Howe's  Epiaropacy,  *  Gftl.  iii.  5. 

Acta  viii.  18.  ^  Matt.  jtvi.  V.}.  ^'  Mutt  xviii.  1!)  ;  John  xx.  ^. 
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represented  as  the  mere  instnimeiit — God  as  the  great  con- 
descending Agent.  Without  his  Holy  Spirit,  man  i»  dark  and 
powerless ;  he  knows  nothing  and  can  do  nothing  in  divine 
things.  This  Spirit  id  one  is  hia  light  and  strength,  and  if  he  abide 
not  nnder  its  intluence,  if  he  be  not  believing,  holy,  watchful, 
he  has  '^neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,^'  Money  or  power 
cannot  procure  it,  talents  or  learning  cannot  command  it,  nor 
can  any  performance  of  his  fellow-men  supply  his  own  deficiency. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  persons  in  some  Chnstian  commu- 
nities^ both  papists  and  protestants — and  their  acknowledged 
formularies  of  doctrine  support  the  belief — that  their  bishops 
and  ministers  alone,  being  rightly  ordained^  possess  this  power  j 
that  it  has  been  handed  down  to  them  from  one  generation  to 
another ;  that  it  is  still  transmitted  indcUbly  through  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  and  prayer ;  and  that  even  faith  and  holiness  are 
not  absolutely  necessary.  By  the  administration  of  one  rite,  the 
ministers  assert  ttiat  they  are  empowered  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
dirine  grace  even  in  infants ;  to  take  aw  ay  that  original  sin  which 
they  believe  to  exist ;  and  to  make  them,  by  a  spiritual  birth, 
new  creatures,  partakers  of  a  fresh  life,  children  of  God,  and 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Through  another  rite,  their 
bishops  undertake  to  confirm  and  strengthen  this  life.  By  a 
third,  the  ministers  profess  to  renew  it,  in  those  few  persons 
wlio  receive  the  ceremony.  And  finally,  by  another,  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  assumed  to  be  imparted  to  the  dying. 

This  great  spiritual  authority  is,  according  to  the  \iews  of 
many,  exerted  by  such  ministers  or  priests  in  the  use  of  the  pre* 
scribed  rites  under  all  circumstances,  except  those  of  mortal 
sin  or  unworthincss  in  the  recipients;^  whUe,  according  to 
the  views  of  others,  the  result  is  nullified  by  moral  impediments 
on  cither  side.  The  authority  is  claimed  as  one,  which  men 
ordained  or  appointed  by  otlicrs  ucqiure  a  divine  right  to  cxcr- 
ciaej  and  which  they  may  use  or  not :  the  consequences  being, 
the  imparting  of  spiritual  life  to  the  people,  or  the  withholding  of 
it  from  them,  and  therefore  intimately  affecting  their  eternal 
salvation.  If  such  an  authority  be  possessed  by  any  body  or 
succession  of  men,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  an  extraordinary 
endowment ! 

Other  Christians  however  believe — ^and  the  author  avows 
*  Twenty-«ixth  Article,  Anglican  Chardj. 
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himself  to  be  one  of  these — that  although  man,  through  the  aid 
of  divine  grace^  may  often  promote  the  ecUfication  of  those 
around  liim,  yet  the  spiritual  life  and  eternal  salvation  of  each 
individual  are  necessarily  dependent,  not  on  the  will  and  perfor- 
mances of  any  of  bis  fellow  beings,  nor  on  the  reception  of 
particular  ceremonies ;  but  on  true  individual  faith  in  Chnst, 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  this  faith  necessarily  producing 
obedience  to  his  divine  ^accj  which  has  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  them  to  forsake  sin  and  to  live  in  holiness.  They 
believe  that  Christ  died  for  all  mcn^  as  an  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  aU,  and  that  this  grace  or  Holy  Spirit  visits  all 
immediately,  so  that  all  are  made  responsible  and  left  without 
excuse  ;  but  that  often  it  is  imparted  and  more  powerfully 
impressed  through  the  instrumentality  of  true  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  of  other  holy  persons  possessing  the  spirit  of  the 
apostles ;  that  such  are  enabled,  as  bis  bumble  dependent  ser- 
vants, not  in  their  own  wills,  but  in  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  to  speak  and  act  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of 
power,  and  to  communicate  the  same  to  others  who  receive  their 
ministrations  with  believing  hearts,  as  well  as  to  comfort  them 
in  the  hope  of  di\ine  forgiveness  :  but  that  these  holy  instru- 
ments and  Christian  ministers,  if  they  abide  not  in  Christ,  if 
they  depart  from  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel^  whatever  their 
former  experiences  or  outward  succeasion,  become  spuitually 
dead,  loosing  all  true  authority  in  the  chiu*ch,  aa  well  as  their 
own  hope  of  salvation.  The  scriptures  testify  that  any  living 
power,  which  such  are  permitted  to  possess^  dwells  only  in  them- 
selves '^  Jis  in  earthen  vessels,*^  and  not  by  imy  personal  or 
official  adherence;  so  that  all  such  excellency  and  treasure 
must  be  confessed  to  be  of  the  Lord  and  not  of  man. 

Now  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  In  wliich  of  these  two  classes 
of  doctrine  is  there  presumption  or  fanaticism,  or  danger  of 
spiiitual  pride,  or  inconsistency  with  the  New  Testament,  and 
with  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  insufficiency  and 
wortldessness  of  merely  human  and  external  qualifications,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  living  faith  and  personal  holiness  ?  Can  any 
man  safely  presume  on  haring  obtained,  by  purchase  or  through 
a  mere  ceremony  or  succesaion,  an  absolute  and  indefeasible 
right  for  life,  either  in  himself,  or  as  the  minister  of  Christ,  to 
forgive  sin  and  to  confer  divine  grace  ?     Or  rather  shoidd  not  all 
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men,  however  highly  and  spiritually  gifted  by  God,  or  however 
ordained  or  honoured  by  man,  always  remember  that,  through 
unbelief  or  hardness  of  heart,  they  may  lose  their  spiritual  life 
and  virtue,  and  may  themselves  be  cast  away  ? 

Is  not  the  presumption  which  has  been  spoken  of,  unless  it 
can  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  unwilling  ignorance,  a  strong 
proof  in  itself  that  such  have  not  that  Spirit  or  grace,  which  they 
so  vainly  claim  to  themselves  an  exclusive  authority  to  confer? 
Fearful  are  the  consequences  to  any  religious  community,  whose 
ministers  and  other  influential  persons  forget  their  entire  depen- 
dence from  day  to  day  on  the  great  spiritual  Head  of  the  church, 
and  presume  on  a  supposed  divine  right,  an  imaginary  apostolic 
succession,  and  an  external  ceremony  ! 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  such  presumption  to  be  exceeded, 
except  in  another  case  of  superstitious  priests,  who  claim  to  them- 
selves a  startling  power,  by  a  certain  process  of  consecration,  to 
create  the  Deity  himself  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
to  present  him  to  the  people  for  adoration.  Well  may  Mahome- 
dans  and  Heathens  be  shocked  with  such  profane  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  Christian  ministers  !  Those  who  have  become 
involved  in  such  flagrant  errors,  have  strong  claims  on  the  com- 
passionate interest  of  their  fellow-Christians,  while  the  errors 
themselves  are  judged  and  strongly  condemned. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  TBUE  MINISTERS  OF  CHRIST,  HOWEVER  CIRCUMSTANCED  AS 
TO  HUMAN  LEARNING  OR  APPOINTMENT,  AND  WHETHER  M.U.E 
OR  FEMALE^  ARE  QUALIFIED,  CALLED  AND  COMMISSIONED  BY 
HIMSELF. 


OuB  Lord  assured  tlie  Jews  that  lie  came  that  they  might  *'  have 

life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly/^*  The 
Apostle  Paul  also  declared  of  him  that  *'  when  he  ascended  up 
on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men  ;  and 
he  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists, 
and  some  pastors  imd  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ/'*  Again  he  says,  "  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit  :  for  to  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the 
word  of  wisdom,  to  another  tlie  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same 
Spirit,  to  another  faith  by  the  same  Spirit,  to  another  the  gifts  of 
healing  by  the  same  Spirit,  to  another  the  working  of  miracleSj, 
to  another  prophecy,  to  another  discerning  of  spirits,  to 
another  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  to  another  the  interpretation 
of  tongues ;  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame 
Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  mO," 

These  and  many  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  show 
what  the  call  to  the  ministry  and  the  cpialification  for  it  were,  in 
the  primitive  Christian  church;  exhibiting  a  pattern  to  after  ages 
of  those  spiritual  preliminaries  which  remain  to  be  necessary  to 
the  present  day.  All  true  ministerial  ability  must  still  be 
derived,  through  the  Floly  Spirit,  from  the  great  Head  of  the 
universal  church;  and  this  constitutes  the  absolute  suthciency  of 
such  a  qualification,  without  certificates  of  human  learning  or 
formalities  of  appointment  by  man.  Doubtless  learning  is  very 
good  and  useful,  when  rightly  estimated  and  employed ;  and  the 
^approbation  of  our  fellow-believers  is  desirable,  expedient,  and 
*  John  X.  10.  •  Eph*  iv.  8,  11,  12,  M  Con  xii.  4,  8,  U. 
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entitled  to  deference  and  respect:  but  still  these  are  matters 
comparatively  of  second  importance;  a  divine  call  and  quali- 
fication^ or  the  absence  of  them,  being  the  first  consideration — 
the  grand  distinction  between  the  true  ministry  and  the  false, 
the  living  and  the  lifeless,  the  edifying  and  the  unprofitable ; 
which  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  ever  to  keep  in  view.  The 
highest  human  learning  and  exaltation,  if  not  possessed  and 
exercised  under  divine  influence,  operate  to  produce  self-esteem, 
and  thus  frustrate,  rather  than  promote  the  great  work  of 
true,  efficacious  gospel-ministry.  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.^'' 
"  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
a  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God." ' 

Unless  the  soul  be  enlightened  from  on  high ;  unless  the  call 
of  the  Divine  Master  summon,  and  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  from  time  to  time  accompany  and  prepare  for  labour 
in  the  spiritual  harvest  of  the  world,  vain  will  be  intellectual 
talents  and  learning  for  this  great  work.  Professors  may  educate 
and  appoint,  dignitaries  may  lay  on  their  hands,  and  popular 
assemblies  may  elect  and  applaud ;  but  aU  this  will  be  only 
solemn  mockery,  unless  the  great  Head  of  the  church  choose 
and  send  forth,  and  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One — the  divine 
anointing  for  the  work — prepare  and  attend  the  minister. 
Where  these  are  wanting,  the  language  wiU  stiU  be  applicable, 
"Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass  yourselves 
about  with  sparks ;  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in  the 
sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand, 
ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.'^^  Serious  is  the  warning  contained 
in  the  declaration  of  Christ :  "  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that 
day.  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in 
thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works  ?  And  then  will  I  profess  imto  them,  I  never  knew  you ; 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity  !"* 
'  "  The  meek  ministers  of  Christ,"  says  Wicliffe,  "  have,  by  a 
special  gift  of  God,  knowledge  and  mind  to  preach  the  gospel ; 
neither  is  it  lawful  for  a  bishop  or  any  other  man  to  let  or 
hinder  them,  lest  thereby  they  should  let  the  word  of  God,  that 
it  have  not  free  course."     "  Priests,"  said  he,  "  may  best  go 

*  John  ill  6.        '  1  Cor.  ii.  11.  '  Isa.  1.  II.  *  Matt.  vii.  22,  23. 
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and  dwell  amang  the  people,  wittout  challenging  of  men,  where 
they  may  most  profit,  and  lu  convenable  time  come  and  gOj 
after  stirring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  be  bound  by  sinful 
men's  jurisdiction  from  the  better  doing/" 

Robert  Wimbledon*  a  zealous  minister,  in  a  discourse  delivered 
in  1389,  on  the  text,  ''  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  Uouse- 
holder,^*  inquires  thus  of  each  of  the  priests  : — "  How  hast  thou 
entered  ?  Friend,  bow  entcredst  tbou  hither  ?  Who  brought 
thee  into  this  otHce  ?^truth  or  simony,  God  or  the  de^^il,  grace 
or  money,  the  flesli  or  the  Spirit  ?  Give  the  reckoning,  if  thou 
canst,  If  thou  canst  not,  T  rede  [or  adnse]  that  thou  tarry  to 
learn,  for  perhaps  one  night  thou  shalt  be  called.  Hast  thou 
entered  by  calling,  or  by  thy  own  procuring  't  for  that  thou 
wouldst  travail  in  God's  gospel,  or  that  thou  wouldst  be 
ricldy  arrayed  ?  Answer  now  to  thine  own  conscience,  as  thou 
wouldst  answer  to  God/'^ 

Without  presuming  to  pass  judgment  on  individuals,  or  on 
relijnous  communities — for  to  their  own  Master  tbcv  must  stand 
or  fall — the  author  desires  to  plead  only  for  such  ministry, 
under  whatever  denomination  or  circumstances  it  may  be  found, 
as  proceeds  from  a  divine  call,  and  is  exercised  under  the  fresh 
flense  of  that  duty  or  '*  necessity,**"  which  the  Apostle  Paul  felt 
to  be  laid  upon  him  to  preach  the  gospel.  By  whatever  instru- 
ments and  under  whatever  circumstances  this  living  gospel 
ministry  is  exercised,  he  desires  its  encourageuient,  and  humbly 
rejoices  in  greeting  it  with  the  salutation  of  '^  God  speed  I" 

Though  not  essential  to  the  main  question,  the  qualification 
and  call  of  Christian  women  for  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  their  exercise  of  such  a  vocation,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  In  the  Old  Testament,  iis  well  a«  in 
the  New,  instances  are  recorded,  of  eminent  females  who  were 
largely  endued  with  spiritual  gifts,  and  who  exercised  tliem 
publicly  for  the  good  of  others.  Such  were  Miriam,  Deborali 
and  Muklah;  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Anna;  with  others  "whose 
names  arc'*  declared  to  be  *'  in  the  book  of  hfe."* 

Amoug  the  blessings  predicted  in  early  liges  of  the  world,  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  Christian  church,  a  larger  and  more 
general  diffusion  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appears  to  have 

'  CfUpin  H  LiftJ — **  Why  inmiy  prieflta  have  no  beiiefices/^ 

^  FoxV  Acts  ADil  Moil,  vol  i.     '  I  Cor,  ix.  16.      *  Pbil.  iv.  3. 
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been  prominent.  And  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  find  the 
Apostle  Peter  thus  testifying  to  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  these 
predictions,  "This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  aaith  God,  I  will 
pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesli ;  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams  ]  and  on  my  servants, 
and  on  my  handmaidens,  1  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my 
Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy/*^  The  expression  of  'Hhe 
last  days''  clearly  refers  to  the  gospel  dispensation,  wliich  is  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  time,^ — being  the  one  everlasting  cove- 
nant between  God  and  liis  people.  Thus  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
declares,  "This  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord,  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  wliich  1  have  put  in  thy 
mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  tlte  moutli  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the 
Lord,  from  lienceforth  and  for  ever/'* 

The  visitations  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  often 
diflferent  in  measure  and  in  character,  being  extended  thi*ough 
the  gospel  day  to  the  various  classes,  ages  and  sexes;  and 
"  male  and  female^  bond  and  free,"  being  "  all  one  in  Cliriat 
Jesus/'^  it  clearly  follows  that  women,  as  well  as  men,  may  be 
rightly  called  to  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  apostolic  age ;  and  Paul,  while  he  forbatle  women 
to  talk,  converse  or  ask  questions  in  the  church,  gave  directions 
with  respect  to  the  covering  of  the  head  when  they  were  engaged 
in  prayer,  and  in  prophecy  or  ministry**  Several  instances 
are  also  referred  to  by  the  sacred  writers,  of  women  who  "  pro- 
phesied,'^ and  by  the  same  ajkostlc,  of  others  who  ''  laboured 
\rith*'  him  '^  in  the  gospel ;"«  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in 
that  pure  period  of  the  Christian  church,  this  practice  was  fully 
recognised  and  encouraged;  and  that  it  is  a  pattern  to  be 
followed  in  the  present  day  by  such  as  receive  the  needful 
qualification  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  question  demands  the 
deep  and  serious  consideration  of  professing  Christians. 

Through  the  prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  this  spiritual  gift 
by  females,  much  loss  appears  to  have  been  sustained  by  the 
Christian  churches,  in  respect  both  to  public  and  social  minis- 

*  Acto  ii  16-ia  "  Tsjiiah  lix.  21.  *  Gal,  iiL  38. 

•  1  Cor.  xiv.  34, 35 ;  xi.  4,  6.        *  Acts  xxL  9  ;  Phil.  iv.  3. 
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trations,  and  to  the  religious  character  and  weight  of  the  mx. 
No  good  reason  exists  for  supposing  that  their  calling  to  this 
dignified  service  was,  like  tlie  power  to  work  miracles,  limited  to 
the  first  age  of  the  church  ;  for  if  all  are  one  in  Clmst  Jesus, 
why  should  we  set  bounds  to  the  gifts  and  calhng  of  God,  and 
thus  at  once  exclude  from  the  public  work  of  evangcUzatiou  one 
half  of  his  rational  creatures  ?  Many  of  them  he  has  endued  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  from  age  to  age,  with  ability  and  willingness 
to  speak  well  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  with  great  pcnsuaaive- 
ncss,  authority  and  etfect  to  advocate  lus  holy  cause.  This  too 
has  been  accomplished,  without  subtracting  any  portion  from 
that  true  modesty  wliicfi  is  the  great  ornament  of  woman ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  tended  to  an  elevation  and  benignity  of 
character,  both  graceful  and  eminently  useful  to  religious  and 
civil  society. 

Tliat  these  views  nrevailed  before  the  general  breaking  forth 
of  the  ReformatioUj^  18  proved  by  many  witnesses.  The  Mou- 
tanists  had  been  noted  at  an  early  period  for  allo^ring  this 
liberty,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  common  among  the  sects 
termed  heretics,^  constituting  probably  one  of  the  grounds  of 
this  degrading  appellation.  Pope  Martyn,  in  1440,  issued  a 
general  order,  that  all  suspected  persons  should  be  examined, 
whether  they  believed  it  '*  lawful  for  any  lay  persons,  whether 
men  or  women,  to  preach  the  gospel:  "'  thus  showing  the  pre- 
valence  of  such  a  sentiment. 

Among  many  by  whom  it  was  held,  John  Lambert,  an  Eng- 
Ksli  reformer,  being  asked  at  his  examination,  in  1538,  the  same 
question,  answered  thus : — *'  In  my  opinion  it  is  meet  for  none 
to  preach  openly  the  word  of  God,  except  they  be  chosen  and 
elect  thereto,  either  by  God,  or  solemnly  by  men,  or  both.  Yet 
I  say  that,  bi  time  of  great  necessity,  lay  people,  both  men  and 
women  may  preach;  as  the  apostle  speaks  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthiansj  of  women  praying  and  prophesying.  To  this  accords 
the  prophesy  of  Joel,  *  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh/ 
&c.  Thus  also  did  Anna  the  prophctciss,  and  the  \  irgin  Mary 
^ve  thanks  unto  God.'^* 

Hauger,  a  Norwegian  i*eformcr  of  very  spiritual  views,  to- 

'  Binghjiiu'8  fliriiitiaij  Aiitiqiiitiea,  xiv,  4,  5,    *  Fox's  Acta  and  Mou.  vol  i. 
•  Fox'b  AcU  ftiirl  Moil,  vol  ii. 
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wards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  maintaiiied  that  all  who  felt 
an  inward  call,  including  women,  were  entitled  to  preach,^  The 
Duhobortzi,  a  niimerons  body  of  Christians  in  Russia,  act  on  the 
same  opinion,  and  allow  the  ministry'  of  females,  asking,  as  a 
reason  for  it,  whether  women  have  not  enlightened  understand- 
ings as  well  as  men.' 

George  Benson,  Bishop  Pearse,  John  Locke,  and  Adam 
Clarke,  in  their  notes  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
all  maintain  that  the  call  of  women  to  public  prayer  and  to 
the  njinistry  of  the  word  is  clearly  dedueible  from  the  Apostle 
Paul's  remarks,  in  the  eleventh  atid  fourteenth  chapters.  In 
the  ancient  Jewigh  synagogues,  tlie  hearers  were  allowed  to 
ask  questions  for  information ;  but  the  adoption  of  this  practice 
by  females  in  the  Christian  church  was  forbidden  by  the 
apostle,  as  tending  to  confusion.* 

The  Deaconesses  of  the  ancient  church  were  recognised  as 
a  distinct  spiritual  class ;  and  whether  their  example  have 
any  bearing  or  not  on  the  present  subject,  they  may  with 
propriety  be  referred  to  here.  They  were  sometimes  called 
"  widows,"  being  usurdly  chosen  from  such ;  at  other  tioies  they 
were  known  as  '*  femiile  elders  or  presbyters/^  None  were 
admitted  as  deaeonessesj  in  some  churehcs,  under  forty  years  of 
age ;  in  others,  tifty  or  sixty  was  the  age  prescribed.  Phcbe, 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  chap.  xvi.  as  "  a  servant 
or  deacon  of  the  church  (in  the  old  translation,  ^  a  minister  of  the 
congi-egation",  at  Cenchrea,"  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been 
of  this  number ;  and  they  appear  to  have  existed  as  a  class  from 
the  Apostolic  age.  They  were  looked  upon  as  the  female  part 
of  the  clergy,  and  were  appointed  or  ordained  in  the  same 
manner  as  men,  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  The  prayer  used 
on  the  occasion,  and  quoted  in  that  ancient  %vork,  the  feigned 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  concludes  thus — '*  Look  down  also 
upon  this  thy  handmaid,  and  bestow  on  her  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  she  may  worthily  perform  the  work  committed  to  her,  to 
thy  honour  and  to  the  glory  of  Christ/'  They  were  not 
permitted  to  officiate  as  priests,  except  among  some  of  the 
Montauists.  Indeed  great  jealousy  evidently  prevailed,  lest 
they  should  trench  on  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  male 
*  Forrester's  Norway.  »  Pinkerton's  Greek  Cbarch. 

\  Fox's  Acta  and  Man.  vol  ii» 
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officers  of  the  church.  Au  ancient  writer  terma  their  service 
the  "  private  ministry  of  the  word/'  It  was  chiefly  coufined  to 
their  own  aex,  whom  they  assisted  in  the  rite  of  water  baptism, 
in  administering  unction,  and  in  previously  catechising  and 
instructing  female  convei-ts.  They  also  visited  women  who 
were  sick  or  distressed,  ministered  to  the  wants  of  tlie  prisoners 
and  martyrs,  attended  the  women's  gate  of  the  places  of  worship, 
and  generally  presided  over  their  own  sex  :  when  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  dignity  of  the  clerical  order  began  to  prevail, 
offence  waa  taken  against  the  practice  of  ordaining  deaconesses. 
They  subsisted,  however,  in  the  Greek  cliurch  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  in  the  Latin  churches  were 
generally  discontinued  at  earlier  periods,^ 

Numerous  instances  of  eminent  Christian  women,  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  might  be  adduced  both  from  inspired  and 
uninspired  history,  in  proof  of  the  vahie  of  their  services  in  tlic 
cause  of  Christ,  Many  females  of  various  denominations,  some 
\ni]\  the  pen,  and  others  with  hallawed  lips,  have  pleaded  **  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,*'-  and  the  successful  rcsidt 
of  their  devotedness  has  shown  that  their  labours  have  not  been 
in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Not  less  than  fifty-five  faitliful  and  devoted 
women  are  recorded  to  have  been  burned  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number,  who  preferred 
Christian  principle  to  life  itself.  The  pious  wives  of  missionaries 
have  often  rendered  valuable  sen^ices  to  the  infant  churches  in 
heathen  lands,  and  contributed  largely  to  build  them  up  in  the 
faith  of  tlie  gospel. 

Religious  females  might,  it  is  bchcved,  with  great  advantage 
be  encouraged  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  dissemination  of 
gospel  truths,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  Lord  may  uiiluenee 
their  hearts,  and  quahfy  them  for  the  work.  How  much  more 
consistent  with  Christian  duty  are  engagements  of  this  kind,  and 
duties  of  active  benevolence,  than  seclusion  in  professedly  religious 
houses,  there  to  languish  and  pine  away  in  unnatural  celibacy 
and  Hstlessness,  or  than  the  waste  of  their  time  and  energies  in 
frivolous  dissipation  1  For  everv  talent  which  the  great  Head  of 
the  church  has  bestowed  on  each,  whether  male  or  female,  as 
well  as  for  every  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  right 
occupation,  he  will  surely  require  an  account  hereafter  I 

*  NeAticier*^  History —Biagham's  Cbriiitian  Antiquities.        *  Jiule  liL 


CHAPTER  XVI, 

THE     MINISTERS    AND    OTHER     SERVANTS    OP    CHRIST    MUST    COM- 
MEND   THEIR   DOCTRINES    BY    FORBEARING    CONDUCT. 


There  ia  no  truth  more  conspicuous  in  the  New  Testament, 
than  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the  heart  and  of  the  life, 
not  merely  of  the  tongue*  If  the  practice  set  forth  the  beauty 
and  purity  of  Christian  principles,  the  voice  will  add  its  echo  with 
a  fidl  effect ;  without  the  former,  it  can  only  prove,  even  in  its 
highest  powers,  "  as  the  sounding  brass  or  the  tinkling  cjTnbal/*' 
The  true  ministers  of  Christ  may  be  pronounced  to  be  those,  who, 
having  experienced  a  call  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  illustrate  and 
commend,  both  by  conduct  and  by  hinguage,  the  pure  and  hea- 
venly gospel  of  their  divine  Master;  endeavouring  in  humility, 
charity  and  faithfulness,  to  fulfil  the  sacred  trust.  They  must 
daily  cherish  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  guide  ^^  into 
all  truth,' '^  and  suffer  it  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  their 
lives;  not  on  the  one  hand,  holding  "the  truth  in  imrighteons- 
ness,'^^  making  a  good  profess^ion  of  sound  doctrine,  but  dishonoiu-- 
ing  it  in  practice;  nor  on  tlic  other,  content  with  a  moral  life, 
while  error  of  faith,  deadness  of  affection,  or  unsound  extreme 
notions  operate  like  a  canker  in  the  heart.  Man  may  often  feel 
incompetent  to  judge  of  the  call;  hut  the  e\idences  or  fruits, 
both  as  to  miniatr^^  and  general  conduct,  being  of  a  more  obrious 
and  palpable  natiu'e,  may  be  within  the  re^ich  of  his  spiritual 
perceptions. 

The  means  employed  by  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether 
in  the  ministry  or  in  other  stations,  in  order  to  promote  his 
kingdom,  are  and  must  be  of  a  spiritual,  uncompromising,  yet 
convincing  nature,  full  of  humility  and  love,  like  those  which  he 
himself  employed  when  he  walked  among  men.  Their  "  weapons 
ai'e  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God/**    They  will  be  found 

^  I  Cor.  xiii.  I.  '  Jobn  xvi,  13.  '  Koni,  i  18.         *  2  rv.r.  x.  4. 
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endeiivoiirmg  ^*  in  meekness  to  instruct'*  those  who  are  in  the 
spirit  of  opposition  ;*  appealing  to  their  reason  and  conscience, 
to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  the  witness  for  God 
in  the  heart.  They  will  maintain  a  large  degree  of  candour  and 
*  forbearance,  with  zeal  and  firmness.  They  wiU  seek  not  their 
own^  hut  the  things  wliich  ai'e  Jesus  Christ's,^  and  in  the  spirit 
and  dispositions  which  he  displayed. 

The  New  Testament  abounds  with  illustrations  of  these  prin- 
'ciples,  evinced  in  the  pei^ect  pattern  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  lives 
and  precepts  of  his  apostles.  Disclaiming  every  idea  of  force  and 
compidsion^  Jesns,  the  Lamb  of  God  laid  down  his  life  for  the 
sake  of  fallen,  guiltj^  man  !  Tliough  Lord  of  all,  he  came  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  but  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  conquer  through 
suffering,  to  reign  spiritually  through  temporal  humiliation,  and 
to  set  an  example  to  his  followers,  that  the  cross  faithfully  borne 
is  the  prelude  to  the  glorious  crown.  Thet^  gave  evidences  of 
Ae  same  nnobtrusive,  sclf-denjing  spirit,  and  were  content  to 
suffer  all  things  tliat  they  might  obtain  a  more  glorious  in- 
heritance, and  extend  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord  and  Miu<«ter. 
Paul  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Ephe^sian  elders,  that  he  had 
^"coveted  no  man's  silver  or  gold,  or  apparel ;"'  that  the  labour  of 
Ills  hands  had  provided  for  the  necessities  of  himself  and  his 
companions ;  and  that  he  sought  not  the  earthly  substance  of  his 
hearers,  but  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  *'  The  sen  ant  of  the 
Ixird  must  not  strive,'^  said  he,  •'  but  be  gentle  towards  all 
men/'  The  apostles  conducted  themselves,  '*  not  as  loi^s  over 
God's  lieritage,  but  as  examples  to  the  flock  ;^-*  not  as  "  having 
dominion  over  their  faith/'  but,  being  filled  with  humility, 
forbeai'aucc  and  charity,  as  *' helpers  of  their  joy/'* 

In  vain  will  ministers  of  this  day  profess  to  be  their  true 

Bucecsiors,  unless   inheriting  their   holy,    lumible    and    gentle 

temper  of  mind  >  stedfast  in  the  faith,  but  influencing  by  meek 

per'iuasion,  "  commending  themselves  to  ever)'  man's  conscience 

in  the  sight  of  God,*'**  and  acting  on  the  principle  that  the 

"wrath  of  man  workcth  not  His  righteousness/'?     This  would 

keep  down  all  ecclesiastical  usurpation  over  the  people,  whether 

in  established  or  in  voluntary  churches,  and  produce  a  healthfid 

►mity  of  interest  and  action.     The  professed  ministers  of 

rim.  ii.  26,  »  Phil,  ii,  '  Acts  xx,  M  Pt^ter  v.  a 

uOT.  i.  34.  *  2  Cor.  iv,  '  Jmnea  i,  20. 
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Christ  are  bound  often  to  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
influence,  which  by  example,  as  well  as  by  doctrine,  they  are 
really  commending  to  the  people.  Whether  they  are,  like  the 
apostles  of  old,  "  ministering  the  spirit,"^  "  the  gospel  of  God,"' 
or  "grace  to  the  hearers,"'  both  publicly  and  privately;  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  through  their  own  worldly-minded- 
ness,  they  are  ministering  to  the  self-love,  the  pride  and  the 
other  evil  tendencies  of  the  unregenerate  heart. 

The  necessity  of  forbearance,  and  the  evils  of  a  contrary  spirit, 
are  clearly  set  forth  by  Locke.  In  one  of  his  letters  on  tolera- 
tion, he  says,  "  This  duty  requires  from  ecclesiastics  that  they 
deprive  not  other  men  which  are  not  of  their  church  and  faith, 
either  of  liberty  or  any  part  of  their  worldly  goods,  on  account 
of  difference  in  religion.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  abstain 
from  violence  and  rapine  and  all  manner  of  persecution.  He 
that  pretends  to  be  a  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  takes  upon 
him  the  oflSce  of  teaching,  is  obliged  also  to  admonish  his  hearers 
of  the  duties  of  peace  and  goodwill  towards  all  men,  and  dili- 
gently to  endeavour  to  allay  and  temper  all  that  heat  and 
unreasonable  averseness  of  mind,  which  any  man's  fiery  zeal  for 
his  own  sect  or  which  the  craft  of  others  has  kindled  against " 
those  who  difffer. 

How  greatly  are  the  labours  of  faithful  missionaries  frustrated 
among  the  heathen,  by  the  ill  conduct  towards  them  of  professing 
Christians,  both  nationally  and  individually !  In  vain  do  we 
attempt  to  convert  them  to  a  religion,  the  general  fruits  of  which, 
in  their  experience,  are  pride,  avarice  and  oppression  !  One  war 
nullifies  in  the  sight  of  a  whole  nation  the  effects  of  all  the 
Bible  and  missionary  institutions.  The  Christian  who  leads  a 
holy  beneficent  life  among  them  is  an  effective  missionary, 
whether  he  preach  or  be  silent;  for  nothing  wins  so  powerftdly 
as  consistency,  kindness  and  disinterestedness  ! 

'  Gal.  iii.  5.  «  Eom.  xv.  16.  '  Ephes.  iv.  29. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN    CHURCH;     ITS   ADOPTIO!^    AXD   CNION   WITH 
THE    STATE    BY    THE    EMPEROE    CONSTANTINE. 


The  primitive  Cliristiaos,  haYing  been  called  out  of  the  spirit 
and  motives  of  the  \voi*ldj  were  a  distinct  and  separate  people, 
neither  possessing  nor  striving  to  obtain  secular  support.  On 
the  contraryj  they  were  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  those  around 
them  and  were  outwardly  defenceless,  if  the  Roman  emperors  or 
governors  chose  to  persecute  them.  Their  reliance  was  on  a 
I  power  and  a  wisdom  suxjerior  to  those  of  man;  and  belie^'ing  that 
"the  friendship  of  the  world*'  was  **  enmity  with  God/'^  they 
carefully  withstood  and  rejected  its  influence,  in  submisaion  to 
the  restraining  spirit  of  Christ, 

The  apostles  and  early  ministers  went  forth  teaching,  and 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  disclaimed  dominion  over 
the  faith  one  of  another,  imd  tlic  craft  of  worldly  policy;  publishing 
the  gospel  freely,  and  not  ashamed  to  provide  by  labour  for  their 
own  necessities ;  yet  when  occasions  required,  feeling  at  liberty  to 
accept  the  bounty  of  their  fellow  believers,  and  to  appeal  to  their 
gratitude  and  generosity  :  **  If  we  have  ^owi\  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  is  it  a  gi'cat  tiling  if  we  shall  reap  your  cai^nal  things  ?^'^ 
Primitive  Christianity  was  propagated,  not  by  the  arm  of  temporal 
power,  nor  by  the  aid  of  wcaltli  or  human  learning,  but  by  the 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Spii-it  directing  and  blessing  the  instrumentality 
of  those  humble  and  faithful  men.  They  considered  religion  as  a 
personal  concern  between  each  man  and  his*  Maker,  a  matter  of 
indindual  judgment,  faith  and  conscience,  which  excluded  all 
coercive  interference  of  others.  They  were  instructed  to  use 
the  g:irdle  of  truth,  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  the  shield 
,  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.* 
[The  doctrine  of  compulsion  was,  as  a  means  of  promoting  pure 

'  James  iv.  4.  » J  Cor.  ix.  11.  *  Epli.  vL  14* 
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and  undefiled  religion,  wholly  unknown  to  them^  and  belonged 
to  another,  a  lower  and  a  worldly  system. 

At  the  same  time  strong  intimations  were  ^ven  by  the 
apo^tleSj  of  the  corruptions  which  should  afterwards  arise  in  the 
church.  Thus  Paul  tells  the  elders  of  Ephesua,  "  I  know  that 
after  my  departure  grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in  among  you^ 
not  sparing  the  flock /^'  And  to  others  Peter  predicts,  *''  Through 
covetousness,  they  shall  with  feigned  words  make  merchandise 
of  you/^* 

The  primitive  behevers  acknowledged  no  man  to  be  head  of 
the  church,  Christ  himself,  the  stone  rejected  by  the  builders 
of  this  world,  was  the  foundation  and  headstone  of  their  spiritual 
house  :  neither  established  nor  cemented  by  worldly  authority 
and  considerations,  it  was  foimded  on  a  basis  more  stable  than 
that  of  human  pohey  or  power,  and  its  objects  were  far  superior 
to  those  of  poHtieal  or  chil  institutions. 

Great  were  the  persecutions  which  the  early  Christiana  suf- 
fered from  several  of  the  Roman  emperors*  These  however 
could  not  totally  suppress  the  truth,  though  they  tended  to 
cheek   its   apparent    progress.      "Tlie   blood  of  the  martyrs" 


proved   indeed,   in   various 


"  the  seed  of  the  church 


so  adapted  is  the  influence  of  adversity  to  lay  low  the  natural 
pi-ide  of  man,  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  \4tal  religion.  The 
favour  and  priiilcges  granted  to  the  Christians  by  other  emperors, 
though  hailed  thankfuUy  as  a  great  relief  to  their  temporal  con- 
dition, did  not  prove  equally  conducive  to  their  advancement  in 
humility^  faith  imd  holiness* 

Very  soon  after  tlie  times  of  the  apostles,  the  declension, 
which  had  been  foretokl,  began  graduaUy  to  creep  in;  the 
miaisterH  and  l>ishops  usurped  the  authority  which  the  church 
at  largo  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise ;  superstition  took  the 
place  of  true  tlevotion ;  and  the  profession  of  Christianity  became 
by  degrees  greatly  debased,  both  in  faith  and  practice.  Jewish 
notions  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  various  sects  of  heathen 
philosophy  on  the  other,  obtained  a  strong  hold,  and  led  to  cor- 
ruptions and  divisions.  Vain  traditions,  fabulous  stories  and 
pretended  miracles  found  a  ready  acceptance,  and  at  length  the 
holiest  offices  were  mostly  filled  with  ignorant,  designing, 
and  covetous  ecclesiastics.  The  people,  '^  having  itching  ears, 
1  Acts  XX,  2a  ^  2  Peter  ii.  3. 
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to  themselves  teachers/'^  who  graduallj  exchanged  the 
ronpUcity  and  lowliness  of  the  cai-penter  and  the  fisherman  for 
the  pretensions  of  the  Rabbtes,  or  the  oratory  and  casuistry  of 
the  philosophers,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  independence  and 
lordship. 

Coustantine  the  Great  obtained  the  full  possession  of  the  throne 
in  the  year  324;  and  his  measures  have  proved,  in  many  respects, 
more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  those  of  any 
emperor  that  preceded  him.  lie  gave  early  indications  of 
a  desire  to  protect  and  favour  the  Christians,  which,  after  their 
many  severe  afllictions,  they  naturally  accepted  in  the  most 
grateful  manner ;  and  for  a  time  he  granted  to  all  his  subjects, 
whether  Christiaas  or  heathens,  the  full  possession  of  rehgious 
liberty.  At  length,  embracing  the  profession  of  the  new  religion, 
he  became  extremely  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  it. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  lost  sight  of  the  liberality  wliich  he 
liad  before  evinced ;  and  being  impressed  with  the  folly,  super- 
stition and  impiety  of  heathenism,  he  employed  at  first  earnest 
exhortations,  and  afterwards  all  the  force  of  his  imperial  autho- 
rity, to  induce  his  subjects  to  forsake  the  ancient  worship  and 
to  adopt  the  Cliristian  faith.  He  greatly  encouraged  the 
augmentation  of  the  chiu*ch  revenues,  and  enacted  a  law,  that 
any  one  might  bequeath  what  part  of  his  goods  he  pleased  to 
the  holy  catholic  church.  Tlirough  the  avarice  of  the  clergy, 
this  law  soon  led  to  great  abuses,  and  many  poor  heirs  were 
de&auded  of  their  just  rights.  Coustantine  also  settled  upon 
the  ministers  a  standing  anniml  allowance  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  is  said  to  have  allotted  to  them  a  regular  supply  of 
com  from  the  granaries  of  the  state  in  each  city.* 

Thus  Christianity  was  estabhshcd  as  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  about  the  year  3SJ8 ;  and  its  profession  acquired  all  the 
protection  and  advantages  which  secular  power  could  bestow ; 
furnishing  to  after  ages  an  example  of  the  miion  of  political  and 
religious  authority,  which  they  have  been  but  too  ready  to 
imitate,  and  which  constitutes  the  maiu  subject  considered  in 
this  treatise,* 

Bishop  Newton  remarks,  that  "  Constantine's  protection  and 
favour  of  the  Christian  church  contributed  little  to  the  spiritual 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  3.  *  Bingham's  Chri«tiftii  Antiquities. 

*  B{?cl€wiaHticil  Historians  generally, 
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graces  and  virtuea  of  Christians^  though  it  added  much  to  their 
temporal  prosperity.  It  enlarged  their  revenues,  and  increased 
their  endowments,  but  proved  the  fatal  means  of  corrupting  the 
doctrine  and  relaxing  the  discipline  of  tlje  church.  It  was 
attended  with  this  peculiar  disadvantage,  that  many  dave  to 
thcra  with  flatteries,  becoming  Christians  for  the  sake  of  the 
loaves  and  the  fishes^  and  pretending  to  be  of  that  religion,  only 
because  it  was  the  religion  of  the  emperor.  EuscbiuSj'  who  was 
a  contemporary  writer,  reckons  that  one  of  the  reigning  vices  of 
the  time  was  the  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  of  men,  fraudu* 
lently  entering  into  the  church  and  borrowing  the  name  of 
Christians  without  the  renhty/*' 

"The  Christian  church  had  at  first/'  says  D'Aubigne,  "like  the 
azure  ri%'er,  a  separate  existence,  a  development  of  her  own,  and 
she  was  then  comparatively  piu-e.  But,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  half-pagan  state  became  united  to  her,  and 
this  junction  immediately  threw  into  the  heavenly  blue  of  the 
church  tliose  muddy  waters  which  deform  her  beauty.  If  you 
give  political  society  a  power  over  her,  the  e^il  becomes  alarming. 
She  will  tlienecfortli  have  two  principles  of  development,  and  be 
subjected  to  two  contrary  influences.  How  can  such  a  society 
prosper?  '** 

Persecution  by  the  power  of  the  state  quickly  followed  this 
union  as  a  natural  consequence^  and  was  still  in  its  character 
and  effects  an  evil  engine;  though  now  it  was  professed,  through 
mistaken  news,  to  be  used  in  favour  of  cliristianity,  while 
formerly  it  had  been  avowedly  employed  as  a  means  of  sup- 
pressing it.  The  zeal  of  Constantino  on  behalf  of  his  newly 
adopted  faith  increased  witli  years,  and  he  issued  several  severe 
edicts  for  the  forcible  demolition  of  heathen  altars,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  their  sacrifices  and  devotions.  On  the  otiicr  hand, 
embracing  with  earnestness  the  superstitious  notions  and  rites 
introduced  into  the  church,  he  established  or  sanctioned  vorioiia 
forms  in  public  worship.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  extirpate  error 
and  heresy,  commanding  all  his  subjects,  who  ^vithdrew  and 
worshipped  separately,  on  pain  of  the  destruction  of  their  places 
for  religious  meeting  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  to 
return  to  the  authorised  modes.    These  intolerant  and  unchristian 


'  Life  of  Conatantme,  iv.  54. 
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acts  were  among  the  first  fruits  of  that  unliallowed  union,  by 
wbicli  an  emperor,  whose  claim  to  the  possession  of  true  Chris- 
tianity is  very  doubtful,  became^  nevertheless,  the  ostensible 
head  of  the  church.  Its  bishops  and  ministers  had  already, 
during  the  preceding  period,  gradually  eucroaclied  on  the  privi- 
leges and  functionis  of  the  members  at  large,  creating  themselves 
so  many  spiritual  lords.  The  iufusioo  of  the  influence  and 
wealth  of  the  «tate,  while  it  flattered  and  strengthened  this 
ecclesiastical  usurpation,  proved  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
foreign  principle,  incompatible  with  the  spiritual  genius  of 
Christianity,  and  combating  for  lordsliip  over  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  professing  church. 

Most  of  the  historians  of  Constantine  pass  high  encomiums  on 
Im  many  Christian  'virtues,  because  he  honoured  their  profession 
of  religion  with  worldly  power  and  privileges,  advanced  certain 
individuals  to  great  distinction,  and  favoured  the  particxdar 
Wews  which  they  entertained. 

There  were  liowever  in  tliat  church  many  strong  and  fear- 
less voices,  that  dech^rcd  plainly  to  the  succeeding  emperor  that, 
whilst  he  was  endeavouring  by  outward  power  to  further  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  injtu'ing  rather  than  aiding  it — voices  which  set 
forth  to  the  pseudo-chriatian  ruler,  who  was  confounding  pohtical 
with  Christian  views,  the  principles  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
of  faith,  as  they  had  been  held  by  the  first  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  Hilary  exclaimed,  '*  With  the  gold  of  the  state 
thou  eloggest  the  sanctuary  of  God,  obtruding  upon  Hira  what 
has  been  torn  from  the  temples,  or  obtained  by  eouiiscation, 
or  exacted  by  fines/^  Athanasius  well  remarked  of  the  appli- 
cation of  force  to  religion,  **  It  is  a  proof  that  they  have  no  con- 
fidence in  their  own  faith,  if  they  apply  compulsion  and  constrain 
raen  against  their  will ;  thus  Satan,  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
him,  breaks  in  with  axe  and  sword,  where  he  finds  admission. 
But  the  Saviour  is  so  mild,  tliat  he  truly  teaches  thus,  '*  If  any 
man  tt^V/ follow  me,'*  *^he  whot£;i7/  be  my  disciple,'*  &c., compelling 
no  one  to  whom  he  comesj  but  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  soul, 
and  saying,  *'  open  to  me  my  sister,"  Jesus  Christ  com|)elled 
no  one,  when  he  pathetically  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Will  ye  also 
go  away  ? '"  ^ 

No  circomstance  in  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  thosr 
■  Neanders  History,  vuL  ii, 
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ages  appears  to  have  been  more  injurious,  than  this  union  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  power,  in  its  insidious  eflfecta  on  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  reli^on,  from  that  time  downward. 
The  liistory  of  those  effects,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine 
alone,  affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  fatal  consequencea  of 
this  attempted  union  ;  and  may  be  appealed  to  as  a  fair  instance 
of  its  legitimate  firuits.  The  expression,  though  a  strong  one,  m 
used  by  some  writers,  that  *'  Constantine  claimed  and  exercised 
the  power,  and  thus  usurped  the  throne  and  the  prerogative,  of 
God."  He  frequently  asserted  that  the  care  of  tlie  church  was 
committed  to  him  from  heaven ;  and  the  obsequious  conduct  of 
most  of  the  bishops  and  ministers  proves  that  they  believed  or  at 
least  encouraged  the  assertion.  Thus  persecuting  and  anti- 
chiistian  practices  >vere  introduced.  The  ecclesiastics,  already 
secularised  in  spirit  and  aspiring  to  worldly  pre-eminence, 
eagerly  sought  his  esteem  and  favour ;  bartering  their  religious 
independence  and  conscientious  integrity  for  the  honom*3  and 
privileges  which  imperial  greatness  could  bestow ;  w^hile  the 
idolatrous  priests  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  equally 
earnest  to  share  in  the  offices  and  favours  of  the  new  profession- 
Const  an  tine  found  the  church  an  independent  body ;  he  re- 
ceived it  into  strict  alliance  with  the  state,  constituting  himself 
its  director  and  guardian,  and  combining  iu  liis  own  person  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  witli  the  Itighest  civil  authority.*  As 
head  of  the  church  he  became  the  judge  of  heresy;  being  the 
first  who  summoned  general  ecclesiastical  councils  and  presided 
in  them  ;  he  issued  edicts,  and  pubhsbed  rescripts — not,  as  for- 
merly, to  assure  his  subjects  of  rcbgious  liberty  and  impartial 
protection,  but  to  denounce  differences  of  rcbgious  opinion,  and 
to  threaten  with  severe  punishments  those  who  did  not  accord 
with  his  own  views  of  orthodoxy, 

'^  Christianity  having  become  the  state  rcHgion,'^  says  Neander, 
"  the  clergy  received  the  same  favour  from  Constantine  as  the 
heathen  priests  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  he  decreed  that  they 
shoidd  be  exempted  from  all  burdens  of  the  state.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  many,  without  any  inward  call  or  qualifi- 
cation for  the  office,  were  ordained  as  clergy,  merely  to  procure 
this  exemption;  by  which  means  the  worst  of  men  came  to 
exercise  the  holiest  offices*"^ 

'  Waddbigt^jn*B  Hi8tor>\  *  History  of  Church*  vol.  iL 
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The  injury  thus  inflicted  on  the  cause  of  Christianity,  was 
in  an  after  age  well  characterized  hy  Lord  Cobham,  a  British 
nobleman  illustrious  as  an  ardent  reformer,  who  united  a 
high  spirit  and  uncommon  parts  and  acquirements,  with  an 
authority  and  dignity  which  showed  him  to  be  the  great  man, 
under  all  his  afflictions.  Having  spoken  at  liis  examination 
of  the  *^  venom  "  which  had  been  infused  into  the  church,  he 
was  desired  to  explain  the  expression,  *'  I  mean  by  it,^'  said 
he,  "  the  wealth  of  the  church  I  Wlicn  the  church  was  first 
endowed,  as  an  author  of  your  own  pathetically  expresses  it, 
an  angel  in  the  Eur  cried  out,  *  Woe  !  woe !  woe  I  This  day 
is  venom  shed  into  the  chm-ch  of  God  !  "*  Since  that  time, 
instead  of  laying  down  their  lives  for  religion,  as  in  the  early 
I  ages,  the  bishops  of  Rome  have  been  engaged  in  a  constant 
scene  of  persecution,  or  in  cursing,  murdering,  or  fighting  with 
each  other."* 

The  circumstance  here  alluded  to  is  noticed  hy  some  historians. 
The  same  sentiment  and  mode  of  expression  in  reference  to 
Constantine,  were  used  by  several  of  the  early  reformers,  who 
looked  on  1dm  as  the  chief  or  first  corrupter  of  the  purity  and 
simpUeity  of  tlie  church.  Thus,  a  Polish  hymn,  written  about 
1450  in  honour  of  Wicliffc,  has  these  words,  "  Sylvester,  the 
first  Pope,  derived  his  power  from  the  dragon  Constantine,  and 
diffused  his  venom  over  all  the  churches."* 

Constantine  died  in  the  year  336,  having  enjoyed  great 
honour ;  and  his  memory  was  highly  eulogized  by  prelates  and 
historians  whom  he  had  advanced  to  dignity. 

The  professing  Christian  church  had  now  acquired  a  large 
degree  of  secular  greatness;  but  it  is  only  too  apparent  that  it 
liad  sacrificed,  in  a  still  larger  degree,  its  genuine  character  and 
spiritual  vitality.  It  may  indeed  be  asserted,  that  true  religion, 
finding  little  place  amid  the  honours  and  luxuries  erf  courts  and 
palaces,  retreated  unperceived  from  contact  and  union  mth 
worldly  grandeur,  into  the  wilderness,  the  humble  recesses  of 
private  life,  and  the  retreats  of  unpririleged  devotion ;  leaving  a 
large  proportion  of  nominal  Christians  wilfully  blinded  as  to 
their  own  condition  and  loss. 

I  Oilpin  a  Life  of  Lord  Cobham.  "  Beformaiioa  in  Europe- 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

PRACTICAL  ILL  CONSEQUENCES  OP  PECUNIARY  ENDOWMENTS  ON  THB 
CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY   AND    CHURCHES. 

An  endowment  for  Christian  ministers,  if  it  be  of  moderate 
amount,  may  appear  on  first  consideration,  to  be  a  harmless 
thing,  and  even  productive  of  advantage,  by  rendering  them 
respectable,  capable  of  acts  of  charity,  and  independent  of  their 
hearers.  But,  besides  the  objection  to  all  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion— which  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter — a  ministerial 
endowment,  however  small,  is  attended  with  this  obvious  and 
serious  evil : — that  it  tends  to  convert  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual 
gift,  duty  and  calling,  into  a  property,  to  be  bought  or  sold,  by 
simoniacal  bargain  and  transfer,  in  some  degree  like  lands  or 
goods.  Instead  of  a  sacred  Christian  requirement,  a  religious 
exercise  to  be  undertaken  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives, 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  thus  becomes  a  coveted  source  of 
ascertained  income.  Through  the  operation  of  the  system  of 
patronage,  every  such  oflfice  is  vested  in  a  certain  individual  or 
body,  and  constitutes  a  negotiable  property,  to  be  obtained  by 
favour  or  influence  with  the  great,  and  converted  into  a  means 
of  livelihood  and  personal  aggrandisement.  By  the  admission 
of  the  endowment  principle, — by  the  first  inlet  of  the  specious 
provision,  however  small  in  extent, — the  most  holy  office  in  the 
Lord's  house  is  rendered  venal,  and  its  pure  spiritual  character 
is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Thus  the  ministry  becoming  a  system 
of  buying  and  selling,  may  be,  and  too  often  is,  adulterated 
and  polluted.  Hence  also  originate  constrained  obedience  and 
compulsory  payments ;  and  the  resort  to  the  arm  of  civil  power, 
to  uphold  the  claims  of  the  church. 

The  spirit  of  Judas  deeply  insinuates  itself  into  the  keepers 
of  the  bag,  originally  provided  for  the  poor  of  the  flock.  For  it 
must  be  borne  carefully  in  mind,  that  the  great  and  only  pur- 
pose  which   the   primitive   Christian   church  had   in   view,  in 
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accepting  the  donations  of  its  members,  was  to  provide  for  the 

necessities  of  the  poor.  These,  and  not  the  ministers,  were  the 
objects  of  its  endowments  and  care  :  poi^erty  and  not  service  was 
the  recommendation  to  its  bounty.  If  any  ministers  were  re- 
lieved, it  was  not  because  they  were  such,  but  because  they 
wanted  other  means  of  support ;  and  it  was  commanded  that  *'  if 
any  would  not  work,  neither  should  they  eat/'  But  this  great 
original  purpose  of  charity  was  gradually  invaded  and  lost  sight 
of.  Tlie  ecclesiastics  robbed  the  poor  and  pampered  themselves 
with  the  spoil — a  wi*ong  which  the  reformation  hitherto  has  not 
fully  repaired,  by  restoring  the  property  to  its  original  objects. 
There  is  even  some  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  aggravated  this  part 
of  the  evil,  by  breaking  up  the  religious  houses,  whose  cliief 
redeeming  feature,  in  the  midst  of  great  error,  was  their  hospi- 
tality and  attention  to  the  indigent;  the  care  of  these  not  being 
provided  for  by  the  reformed  churches. 

WiclifFc  considered  ministerial  endowments  to  be  the  root 
of  all  the  coiTuption  among  the  clergy.  He  often  lamented  the 
luxury  they  occai^ioncd,  and  used  to  wish  that  the  church  was 
reduced  to  its  pristine  poverty  and  innocence.  He  said  of  the 
monks  and  friars  of  his  day,  that  they  made  property  of  ghostly 
goods,  where  no  projierty  may  be ;  and  professed  to  have  no 
property  in  worldly  goods,  where  alone  property  is  lawful.^  He 
asserted  that  "  there  is  no  greater  heretic  or  Antichrist,  than 
that  clerk,  which  teachcth  that  it  is  lawful  for  priests  and  Lentes 
of  the  law  of  grace  to  be  endued  with  temporal  possessions.** 

The  evil  of  endowments  consists  chiefly  in  their  application  to 
the  pecuniary  support  of  the  minktrp.  For  promoting  education, 
for  relienng  the  indigent,  and  for  other  charitable  objects^  their 
aid  is  often  valuable.  But  if  they  once  become  settled  or  applied 
as  ministerial  stipends,  the  mischief  is  incalculable,  by  their  con- 
version into  a  species  of  property,  encouraging  the  simoniacal 
exchange  of  so  much  money  for  so  much  spiritual  service ;  than 
which  no  one  corruption  is  more  full  of  danger  to  the  well-being 
of  a  church  and  its  ministers.  Even  for  charitable  objects  endow- 
ments are  very  liable  to  be  abused  and  misappKed,  to  demoralijEC 
the  receivers,  to  discourage  the  exertions  of  private  bountj%  and 
to  render  some  of  the  finest  offices  of  humanity  cold  and  unfeeling 
acts.  A  lively  and  watchful  interest  is  often  best  maintained,  in 
*  My  el's  aud  Oilpiii's  Live«, 
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objects  which  appeal  to  spoutaneous  bcDevoleiice  alone^  and  which 
are  couducted  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  changing 
requirements  of  human  society  and  affairs.  Abundant  are  the 
examples  which  might  be  adduced,  to  show  that  even  well 
regulated  endowments  may  be  subjected  to  restrictions  and  rules 
suited  to  one  time,  which  may  in  another  generation  be  found 
very  ill  adapted  to  the  altered  necessities  of  the  people,  and 
thus  be  cramped  and  impaired  in  usefulness. 

Smith  in  his  **  Wealth  of  Nations,"  prosecutes  an  inquiry, 
whether  the  public  endowments,  even  for  schools  and  colleges, 
have  contributed,  in  general,  to  promote  the  end  of  their  in- 
stitution ;  whether  they  have  encouraged  the  dihgence  and  im- 
proved the  abilities  of  the  teachers ;  whether  they  have  directed 
the  course  of  education  towards  more  useful  objects  ?  To  tliis 
inquiry  lie  tliinks  it  not  difficult  to  give  at  least  a  probable 
answer,  and  that  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  negative,  as  proved 
by  investigating  the  effects  observable,^ 

If  this  be  true  as  respects  foundations  for  educational  or 
charitable  purposes,  how  much  more  powerfully  are  the  same 
evils  likely  to  arise  from  endowments  for  spiritual  services ! 
What  corruption  of  motives,  what  coldness  of  heart,  what  defi- 
ciency of  zeal,  what  laxity  of  attention,  what  inertness  and  pride 
are  in  danger  of  being  thus  introduced,  to  the  degradation  of 
the  ministerial  character,  the  loss  of  the  spiritual  efficiency,  and 
the  incalculable  injury  of  religion.  Do  not  the  command  and  the 
promise  apply  to  richly  endowed  churches,  as  well  as  to  the  rich 
young  man  formerly  ?  *^  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  thou  ehalt  have  treasure  in  heaven^  and  come  follow 


me 
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But,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  expediency,  and  on  in- 

compai'ably  higher  ground,  the  Christian  churches  have  the 
plain  instructions  and  example  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
for  their  guide  in  this  matter,  if  they  listen,  without  prejudice 
and  covetousnesSi  to  their  wholesome,  simple  teaching.  The 
whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  system,  which  makes  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  a 
trade  to  live  by, 

"The  clergy  of  an  established  and  well  endowed  religion,^' 
says  Smith;  "  frequently  become  men  of  learning  and  eloquencCj 
*  Book  w  cluip.  L  *  Matt.  xix.  2h 
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but  they  are  apt  gradually  to  lose  the  qualitieSi  which  gave  them 
authority  and  influence  with  the  people^  and  they  have  com- 
munly  uo  other  resource  on  an  emergency^  than  to  call  upon 
the  civil  magistrate  to  persecute,  destroy  or  drive  out  their 
adversariea/'^ 

The  objection  to  endowments  would  still  exist  in  full  force,  if 
the  ministers  of  all  the  diiferent  denominations  partook  of  them. 
The  evil  in  fact  woxdd  be  only  increased.  Where  would  such  a 
coiu^e  terminate?  Shall  we  endow  the  CathoHc  priest^  the 
Unitarian  minister^  the  Jewish  rabbi,  as  is  done  in  some  con- 
tinental countries,  and  to  Bome  extent  in  the  British  colonies  ? 
Or  on  the  contrary,  ought  we  not  to  withhold  state  endowments 
altogether,  and  leave  what  may  be  reqiured  for  their  own  min- 
isters and  services,  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  respective 
churches  ? 

Very  plainly  does  Milton  answer  those,  who  contended  that, 
if  endowments  should  be  abolishedj  the  light  of  the  gospel  would 
soon  be  extinguished.  "  Most  of  all/'  says  he,  *^are  they  to  be 
shamed,  who  cry  out  with  the  distinct  voice  of  notorious  hire- 
lings, 'If  ye  settle  not  our  maintenance  by  law,  farewell  the 
gospel !  *  Tlian  which  nothing  can  be  uttered  more  false,  more 
ignominious,  and,  I  may  say,  more  blasphemous  against  our 
Sa\iour;  who  hath  promised,  without  this  condition,  both  his 
Holy  Spirit  and  his  own  presence  with  his  church  to  the  world^s 
end>^» 

"  No  sooner,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "  did  riches  and  honours, 
Satan's  last  and  most  prevailing  temptations,  flow  in  upon  the 
church,  than  Christianity  began  to  wear  another  aspect;  the 
hitherto  inflexible  spirit  of  its  professors  gradually  softened  into 
a  conformity  to  tliis  world,  and  Christian  simpHcity  gave  way  to 
earthly  pohcy.  Henceforward  was  to  be  seen  great  striring 
among  ecclesiastics  for  the  highest  dignities  and  richest  prefer- 
ments, and  much  contention  about  precedency  and  jurisdiction. 
The  disciple  now  wanted  to  be  above  his  master,  and  the  servant 
above  his  Lord.  Nay,  Christ's  pretended  \icar  began  to  aspire 
at  supreme  sovereignty  over  princes,  and  to  set  the  foot  of 
church  power  upon  the  neck  of  royalty. 

**  Under  the  declension  of  Christianity  in  spirit  and  power, 
the  outward  visible  church,  cx)nscious  that  the  Divine  pre- 
*  Book  V.  ohap.  1.  *  Cktnaideratioaji  on  Hireliaga* 
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sence  was  departed  &om  her^  and  that  she  was  no  longer  in 
general  that  pure,  chaste,  heavenly  spouse  of  Christy  all  glorious 
in  gifts  as  before^  began  to  deck  herself  in  all  the  painted  and 
pompous  ornaments  of  a  glistening  outside  worship.  Magnificent 
temples^  with  much  imagery  and  sculpture^  were  erected  and 
beautified  with  all  that  man's  art  and  device  could  project  and 
execute.  Costly  vestments^  gilded  furniture^  crosses  of  gold  and 
silver,  decorated  with  precious  stones,  stately  wax  candles,  &c., 
were  introduced ;  as  well  to  feed  the  pride  of  man,  as  to  make  a 
sanctimonious  show  and  supply  the  want  of  the  true  riches.''^ 

The  especial  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  to  the  corrupt 
consequences,  naturally  flowing  from  the  admission  of  this  one 
specious  principle  of  endowments,  more  subversive  perhaps  of 
true  Christianity,  than  any  of  the  other  errors  which  invaded 
the  church  during  the  dark  ages;  the  confident  hope  must  never- 
theless be  cherished  that,  through  the  divine  blessing  on  clear 
manifestations  of  the  truth,  and  on  enlightened  Christian  efforts, 
this  reproach  and  stumbling  block  will  yet  be  rolled  away  from 
the  threshold  of  Christendom. 

*  From  preface  to  Sermons,  &<x,  by  T.  Hartley,  Northamptonshire,  1756. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THB  CHEI8TUN  MINISTHY  MUST  BE  FKEE  ;  BUT  THOSE  WHO 
PREACH  THE  GOSPEL  ARB  AUTHORISED  TO  LIVE  UP  THE 
GOSF£L. 


When  our  Lord  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  aalvatioiij  among  the  few  commands  which  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  given  them,  none  is  more  promiiient  than  this : 
''Freely  (or  j^atnitonsly)  ye  have  received,  freely  (or  gratuitously) 
give"^  or  communicate.  So  that  whether  they  preached  the 
gospel^  or  healed  the  aick,  or  cleansed  lepers,  or  cast  out  dcviU, 
or  raised  tlie  dead,  they  were  to  do  all  without  charge  or  pecu- 
niary contract. 

But  he  idso  commanded  them  to  provide  neither  money,  nor 
victuals,  nor  change  of  garments ;  dechiring  that  "  the  lahonrcr 
is  worthy  of  his  meat  or  hire/'"  If  it  shouhi  be  objected,  from 
the  nae  of  this  term,  that  Christ  encoiLraged  a  hired  or  hireling 
ministr}',  it  may  be  remembered  that  the  words  immediately 
preceding  sufficiently  explain  his  meaning, — "  Eating,  and  dnnk- 
ing  such  things  as  tlicy  ^ive.^''^  These  expressions  and  the  con- 
text plainly  show  the  spontaneous  return,  which  alone  he  per- 
mitted to  be  accepted;  while,  in  another  placej  he  describes  the 
emolument  and  the  great  object  of  the  ser\  ice  to  be  of  a  very 
different  nature, — "He  that  reapetli  receiveth  wages  and  gather- 
eth  fruit  unto  life  eternal/'^  * 

Those  who  received  ''spiritual  things"  from  the  gospel  mes- 
sengers, were  exhorted  not  to  be  backward  in  siippl)  ing  them 
with  *'  carnal  things/**  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Gentiles 
were  urged  to  supply  the  'Mvants  of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem/* 
not  as  a  fixed  impost  to  satisfy  covetousness^  but,  "  as  a  matter 
of  bountj"*'  to  relieve  all  real  ''necessities/^  Our  Lord's  decla- 
ration, that  he  sent  forth  his  messengers  "  as  sheep  in  the  midst 
of  wolves,"  plainly  inculcates  the  disposition  suited  to  the 
[  work  ;  for  though  they  were  to  be  "  wise  as  serpents,"  yet  they 
*  Matt.  X,  8,    *  Matt,  x,  10;  Luke  x.  7,      »  Luke  x.  7.    *  J"«lm  iv.  36. 
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were  at  the  same  time  commimdcd  to  be  "  harmless  as  doves/** 

If  Tmy  shoiikl  refuse  to  receive  or  to  hear  them,  they  were  merely 
to  sliake  oti'  the  dtist  of  their  feet^  and  to  state  that  they  did  so 
as  a  testimony  against  such.  He  gave  them  no  authority  to  arrest 
or  to  prosecute,  to  compel  or  to  levy ;  but  if  they  should  be 
persecuted  iu  one  city,  they  were  to  flee  into  another. 

The  apostle  Paul  declared  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  the  Lord, 
*'  that  they  wliich  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel  ;^ 
yet  he  declined  the  exercise  of  **  this  power,*'  and  did  not  disdain 
to  travel  on  foot,  and  to  labour  with  his  hands  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  his  coadjutors,  assiuing  the  Corinthians  that  he 
sought  not  theirs  but  them.^  The  elders  of  Ephcsus  he  exhorted 
that  "  so  labouring  they  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive/^*  From  these  and  other 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
Christ  established  a  free  (or  gratuitous)  ministry, — one  which 
should  not  be  entered  into  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  emolument, 
or  exercised  as  a  trade  or  lucrative  profession,  but  wholly  re- 
moved from  such  motives,  and  to  be  undertaken  from  higher 
and  purer  considerations ;  yet  with  a  provision  for  support  when 
needed,  which  might  permit  even  the  poor  to  engage  in  it,  when 
called  thereto,  and  sufficient  for  all,  while  performing  the  duty. 
Thus  the  Chiistian  church  wo^dd  be  free  from  the  reproach 
pronounced  by  diriiie  authority,  eicn  on  that  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  where  remuneration  was  allowed :  "  The  heads  thereof 
judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets 
divine  for  money  :  yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say.  Is 
not  the  Lord  among  us  ?  none  evil  eiin  come  upon  us."* 

In  the  book  of  Acts  is  recorded  a  remarkable  instance  of  one, 
who  desired  to  partalce  of  the  spiritual  power  possessed  by  the 
apostles,  and  offered  them  money  for  that  purpose,  probably 
with  the  intention  to  exercise  the  qualification  as  a  means  of 
pecuniaiy  profit.  But  strong  and  decisive  was  the  rebuke 
addressed  to  him  by  Peter,  for  entertaining  an  idea  so  inconsis- 
tent with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gospel :  "  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee,  becaufjse  thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may 
be  purchased  with  money.     Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in 


•  Matt.  X,  16 

*  Acts  XX.  35. 


^  1  Cor.  ix.  14. 
*  Micah  iii.  IL 


*  2  Cor.  xii.  14. 
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this  matter,  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 
pent,  therefore,  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God,  if 

f perhaps  the  thought  of  thy  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.  For  I 
perceive  that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond 
of  iniquity !  ^*^ 

What  can  be  more  clear  than  this  instance  of  the  utter 
contrariety,  in  the  judgment  of  the  apostle,  between  the  com- 
munication of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  endeavour  on  the  other  to  make  a  gain  by  such  means,  to 
convert  them  into  a  source  of  livelihood  and  emolument  ? 
Though  this  circumstance  is  often  spoken  of,  yet  the  lesson 
which  it  conveys  is  too  little  regarded  by  the  professors  and 
ministers  of  Christianity,  and  not  suffered  to  operate  as  an 
awful  warning  against  every  such  motive  and  practice ;  so  that 
there  is  still  danger  lest  the  language  again  go  forth,  you  have 
"  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter/^  How  earnest  was  the 
3stle  Paul,  that  they  who  fill  the  sacred  offices  in  the  church 
phould  "not  be  covetous,"  or  "greedy  of  filthy  lucre  ;^'  but 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate;*'  and  that  behevcrs  generally, 
having  food  and  raiment,  should  be  therewith  content  1"^  To 
bring  the  people  into  bondage,  to  devour  them,  to  take  of  them, 
he  denounced  as  signs  of  "  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers  1"^ 

From  the  foregoing,  and  other  passages  to  the  same  effect, 
it  may  be  plainly  inferred  that  the  ministry  must  be  under- 
taken only  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  a  Christian 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.  "  Necessity  is 
laid  upon  me  ; ''  said  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  "  yea,  woe  is 
unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel;''*  and  further,  "When  it 
pleased  God,  who  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in 
toe,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen,  immediately 

,  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,''*  &e,     A  libeii;y  is  doubts 
at  the  same  time  granted  to  such,  to  accept  the  necessaries, 

"of  life  which  are  fireely  offered  to  them  while  thus  engaged* 
But  if  the  motive  to  enter  upon  this  high  calling  be  mercenary, 
if  the  desire  be  to  make  a  gain  of  godluiesa"  with  the  view 
formerly  expressed,  "  Put  mc  I  pray  thee  into  one  of  the  priests' 
offices,  that  I  may  cat  a  piece  of  bread  ;"^  lamentable  indeed  is 
the  degradation,  and  spirituaDy  destructive  may  be  the  effects, 

*  AetsMii.  20,  23,       *  TittiB  i.  7,  8*       *  2  Or.  xi.  13.       *  1  Cor.  ijc,  16. 

•  Crfih  i.  16.  •  I  Tim.  vi.  i5,       '  1  Sam.  \l  ^6. 
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not  only  to  the  individual   liiraself,  but  to  those  alao  who  are 

the  objects  of  his  miiiistradous. 

Even  the  system  of  paying  missionaries^  for  spiritual  labours 
among  the  lieatheuj  well  deserves  serious  consideration;  since 
it  furnishes  a  precedent  to  these  poor  people,  which  may  be 
very  injurious  to  their  future  interests,  both  spii'itual  and 
temporal.  If  such  laboiu'ers — highly  gifted,  devoted^  and 
zealous  as  many  of  thera  are — would  place  themselves  more 
on  a  level  with  tlie  simple  natives  amoni;  whom  they  reside, 
and  regard  them  as  brethren j  being  content  to  labour  towards 
their  own  maintenance,  they  would  more  fully  conform  to  apos* 
tolic  example,  and  produce  a  better  influence  and  effect,  by 
affording  patterns  of  greater  disinterestedness  and  self-denial. 
But,  alas  1  how*  can  great  success  be  expected  among  imcivilized 
tribes  from  tlie  labours  of  the  missionaries,  while  the  general 
behaviour  of  Christians  affords  the  people  a  ready  answer  to  the 
strongest  appeals  of  these  labourers.  When  the  ministers  are 
maintained  in  ease,  without  labour  for  temporals,  smd  hold  the 
rank  of  spiritual  and  scculai-  i-nlcra  among  the  people,  there  is 
great  danger  of  their  departing  from  the  spirit  of  gospel  modera- 
tion, and  adopting  a  worldly  ambitious  system  of  aggrandize- 
ment, relying  entirely  on  the  labours  of  others, — proceedings 
which  are  not  likely  to  commend  them  or  their  doctrine  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  their  hearers. 

If  worldly  occupations  have  tlicir  evils,  the  want  of  occupation 
has  its  evils  and  snares  also.  Moderate  secultu*  employment 
creates  sympathy  with  those  who  have  to  toil,  gives  a  useful 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  common  life,  and  keeps  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body  in  a  healthy  tone. 

Were  there  more  of  a  disposition  generally  among  ministers 
of  religion,  ^'having  food  and  raiment,  therewith  to  be  content,^ 
to  cultivate  a  trustful  reliance  on  the  goodness  and  care  of 
divine  providence,  to  be  satisfied  with  small  things  and  lowliness 
of  station,  setting  examples  to  the  cluurches  of  moderation  and 
contentment;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  *'  He  who  watches 
over  "  the  lilies  of  the  field,'*  and  whose  are  ''  the  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills,"  would,  from  time  to  time,  sufficieutly  provide 
for  their  real  necessities.  Ricli  endowments  and  emoluments 
have  an  evident  tendency  to  counteract  this  exercise  of  lively 

*  1  Tim.  rl  a 
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faith  and  liurable  dependence,  and  to  produce  incalculable 
evils. 

In  many  places  of  protectant  worship,  great  pains  are  takeu^ 
and  various  modes  resorted  to,  to  raise  an  income  for  the  minis- 
ters. The  houses,  instead  of  being  free  for  all,  arc  to  a  large 
extent  fhvidcd  into  pews,  which  are  let  at  certain  rents ;  the 
collections  are  frequent  and  heavy,  and  the  regular  payments 
from  members  are  rigidly  claimed.  AVhen  will  miiiisterial  ser- 
vicer be  rendered  freely  "without  money  and  without  price,'' 
from  the  sole  love  of  God  and  of  his  holy  cause  ?  Even  the 
popish  churches  are  much  more  free  from  distinctions  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  notwithstanding  their  many  pecuniary 
exactions.  Money,  money,  money,  is  too  much  the  object, 
and  that  almost  everywliere  ! 

And  truly  it  is  not  ministers  only,  but  the  professing  churches 
at  large,  that  have  sulFered  declension  and  loss  in  this  respect, 
by  setting  an  undue  value  upon  temporal  possessions  and 
making  them  the  object  of  eager  pursuit ;  while  the  things 
that  belong  to  another  world  are  in  danger  of  obtaining  only 
a  secondary  place  in  the  thoughts  and  aft'cctions ! 

Yet  how  can  we  be  sufficiently  gratcfid  to  tlAC  great  Head  of 
the  church,  who  deigns  to  stoop  to  man's  low  and  degenerate 
state,  to  compassionate  our  many  errors,  and  to  grant  his  bless- 
ing at  times  on  feeble  ministratious,  and  on  sincere  though 
weak  endeavours  to  advocate  bis  cause !  Or  bow  can  we  be 
enough  on  the  watch  against  a  distrustful  mind,  and  presump- 
tion on  tlie  divine  forbearance;  lest  it  be  said  of  lis,  as  of  certain 
prophets  of  old,  **  I  sent  them  not,  nor  commanded  them; 
therefore  they  shall  not  profit  this  people  at  all,  saith  the 
Lord!^'^ 

TVlcliflf  maintained  that  "  every  man  is  a  priest,  and  that 
re  need  no  otlier  priest  to  be  a  mean;  also  that  no  man  may 
hired  to  pray'^  for  another.  lie  zealously  denounced  the 
worldly  greatness  and  wealtli  of  ministers  of  religion,  recom- 
mending simplicity,  poverty  aiul  disinterestedness,  as  essential 
qualifications  for  preacliers  of  the  gospel. 

It  waa  one  of  the  doctrines  held  also  by  William  Tyndal» 
that  no  man  might  be  hired  to  pray.    "To  pray  for  one  another," 

"  Jer.  xxiii.  22, 
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he  says,  ''we  are  equally  bound;  and  to  pray  is  a  thing  that  we 
may  always  do,  whatsoever  we  have  in  hand.  No  man  may 
hire  another  to  do  it ;  Christ's  blood  hath  hired  us  already.^  In 
these  views  others  of  the  Reformers  united. 

Several  interesting  movements  to  encourage  a  gospel  ministry 
free  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  are  in  progress  at  the  present 
time  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  May  their  promoters  keep  under  the  Christian  spirit 
of  meekness  and  charity,  while  they  pursue  the  object  with  zeal 
and  devotedness.  And  may  the  period  soon  arrive,  through 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  when  the  ministers  of  religion 
in  every  Christian  community  shall  be  able,  without  self- 
condemnation,  to  adopt  the  inviting  language  of  the  evange- 
lical prophet  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : — "  Ho !  every 
one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  and  he  that  hath  no 
money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea  come,  buy  wine  and  milk 
without  money  and  without  price !  Wherefore  do  ye  spend 
money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not  ?  Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye 
that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness. 
Incline  your  ear  and  come  unto  me,  hear  and  your  soul  shall 
live,  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even 
the  sure  mercies  of  David.'*' 

I  Fox's  Acts  and  Mon.  ^  Isaiah  I  v.  1,  2, 3. 


CHAPTER   XX, 

ON    TITBBS  :    TBEIR   ORIGIN,    HISTORY    AXD    t'HANQES,    THE    TK?*Tr- 
M0NIE3   AGAINST    THEM^    &C. 

Of  all  the  endowments  and  revenues  of  professed  Christian 
churcheSj  those  in  the  East  excepted,  tithes  have  generally  con- 
stitnted  the  principal  part.  Sonie  account  of  them,  therefore, 
and  especially  of  their  introduction  in  the  dark  ages,  becomes 
necessary  in  this  treatise. 


1st  Section, — Of  Tdhes  before  the  coming  of  Christ . 

Both  reason  and  religion  teach  us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
individual,  to  appropriate  some  portion  of  his  substance  to  tlie 
service  of  God,  and  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  Hence 
arose,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's  history,  frequent 
crifices,  as  well  as  consecrations  of  worldly  goods,  for  the 
^ministrations  of  rehgion  and  for  works  of  charity  ;  especially 
after  particular  occasions,  in  which  dirine  mercy  and  protec- 
tion had  been  eminently  witnessed.  No  claim  for  tithe,  or  an 
exact  tenth  part  of  produce,  profit  or  income,  is  to  be  deduced 
from  tlic  law  of  nature ;  nor  is  there  any  moral  or  universal 
reason  for  contributing  that  or  any  other  specific  proportion. 
Religious  and  charitable  objects  being  many  and  various,  and 
none  of  them  possessing  an  inherent  or  absolute  claim  for  sup- 
port, to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  all  such  objects  are  to  be  con- 
adentiouBly  estimated  by  each  individual,  in  order  to  guide  his 
own  contributions. 

Sacred  history  relates,  that  when  Abram  was  returning  from 
his  nctory  over  the  four  kings,  Melchiscdek,  the  king  of  Salem, 
who  was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  brought  forth  hreml 
and  wine  for  him  and  for  bis  young  men,  and  blessed  him ;  and 
tliat  Abram  gave  him  a  tithe  of  the  spoils.'     Jacob  also  made  a 

*  Uoii,  xiv.  IH,  20. 
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VOW  at  Bethel,  that  if  God  would  be  with  him,  would  prosper 
him,  and  bring  him  back  in  peace,  of  all  that  should  be  given 
him  he  would  give  the  tenth  unto  God.^  These  are  the  only 
notices  which  wc  have  on  record,  of  the  special  devotion  or  gift 
of  a  tenth,  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law :  the 
former  of  the  two  appears  to  have  been  a  grateful  return  for 
the  refreshments  afforded,  and  a  pious  acknowledgment  of 
divine  mercy  and  preservation.  In  the  second  case,  the  sacred 
penman  has  not  thought  proper  to  relate  how  Jacob  fulfilled  his 
vow ;  but  it  probably  was  in  the  amount  of  his  sacrifices  and 
devotional  offerings. 

Tithes,  as  is  well-known,  were  instituted  by  Moses,  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  legal  dispensation,  for  the  support  of  its  sacri- 
fices and  other  religious  rites,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tribe 
of  Jjevi ;  which  was  appointed  to  perform  the  ceremonial  and 
sacred  services.  As  far  as  appears,  they  constituted  the  chief  re- 
venues of  the  Jewish  church,  and  even  of  the  state  itself.^  In  con- 
sequence of  this  provision,  no  land  was  allotted  to  the  Levites  in 
the  general  division  of  the  territory  of  Canaan,  when  each  of  the 
other  tribes  had  its  proportionate  share;  the  Most  High  declaring 
himself  to  be  the  portion  and  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Levi.' 

The  family  of  Aaron,  being  chosen  for  priests  out  of  that  tribe, 
were  entitled  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithes,  also  to  first-ripe  fruits, 
first-born  clean  beasts,  and  other  ofTcriugs,  according  to  the  libe- 
rality of  the  contributors.  The  tithe—  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  another — was  devoted  for  two  successive  years  to  sacred 
feasts,  and  every  third  year  to  the  poor  Levites,  the  strangers, 
the  fatherless  and  the  widows.*  But  it  is  worthy  of  special  re- 
mark that,  although  tithes  and  offerings  were  commanded  by  the 
Mosaic  law  to  be  brought  to  the  Levites,  from  a  fertile  soil  which 
required  little  labour  or  cost  in  cultivation,  yet  no  legal  provision 
existed  to  recover  them,  no  compulsion  was  authorised ;  and  in 
the  event  of  their  being  withheld,  no  outward  penalty  or  punish- 
ment followed ;  but  he  that  did  not  bring  them  was  declared  to 
have  robbed  God.  The  general  principle  inculcated  was  that  of 
free-will  offerings,  and  the  blessing  that  attended  generosity  and 
dedication  to  the  Lord's  service.  "  Whosoever  is  of  a  willing 
heart,  let  him  bring  it  an  off'ering  of  the  Lord. — And  they  came, 

>  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  22.  '  Deut.  x.  9.  »  Joshua  xviii.  7. 

*  Seldeii,ii.  3 ;  Septuagint,  Deut.  xxvi,  12. 
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every  one  whom  bis  spii'it  raade  Hilling,  and  they  brouglit  the 
JjorcPs  offering.  And  they  spsike  imto  Mones  saying,  the  people 
bring  much  more  than  cuoughj  and  tliey  were  restrained  from 
bringing." ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  were  pro- 
nounced against  those  teneliers  whose  spiritual  services  wei'e  ren- 
dered from  covetous  motives.  "  The  priests  teach  for  hire^  and 
the  prophets  divine  for  money  j — and  he  that  putteth  not  into 
their  months,  they  even  prepare  war  against  him,  therefore  night 
shall  be  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  not  have  a  vision/'  Otltcr 
priests,  sons  of  Belial,  said,  ^'  Nay,  but  thou  shalt  give  it  rae 
now ;  and  if  not,  I  \nU  take  it  by  force. ''^ 

The  institution  of  tithes,  beings  part  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
one  of  tlie  many  regulations  connected  w^ith  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood and  services,  continued  in  force  duriug  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  polity.  The  last  we  find  of  tliem  is  that  which  Josephus 
and  Eusebius  relate — that  they  became  the  cause  of  a  violent 
quarrel  between  the  high  priests  and  the  priests  at  Jerusalem, 
a  little  before  the  destruction  of  the  city.^'  On  the  fulBlmcnt 
and  conclusion  of  the  legal  dispensation  by  Jesus  Christ — who 

1^08  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  not  of  Levi  after  the  flesh,  but 
became  a  high  priest  for  ever,  of  a  new,  spiritual,  and  higher 
order — ^all  the  priests  and  ordinances  of  the  law  were  abo- 
lished, and  by  necessary  consequence,  the  tithes  as  part  of  the 
utter.  Therefore,  to  assert  the  claim  of  tithes  now  on  the 
ground  of  the  Jewish  practice,  is,  as  some  eminent  reformers 
have  obsen*ed,  to  re-enact  one  of  the  ordinances  or  typical  ob- 
servances of  the  law,  which  were  to  continue  only  till  the  Messiah 
came,  and  amounts  \irtiially  to  a  denial  of  hia  coming,  or  is 
"  antichristian."* 

"  Whatever  is  of  natural  or  Christian  dirine  right,"  says  Paolo 
Sarpi,  "  is  binding  on  us,  but  not  that  wluch  is  of  Mosaical  divine 
right,"  as  he  esteems  tithes  to  have  been.^     Judge  Blackstone 

^observes,  **A  divine  right  certainly  commenced,  and,  1  beheve, 
certainly  ended,  with  the  Jewish  theocracy."'' 

»  Exodus,  XXXV,  and  xxxvi.  *  1  Ham,  iL  12, 16;  Micah.  iii.  11. 

'  Euseb.  hb,  ill.  20. 

*  See  the  language  of  W.  Brute,  W,  Tliorpe,  W.  Swinderby,  and  others  in 
Fox's  At-ts  and  Monumeati*,  vol.  i, ;  also  W,  Fuller,  on  Heb,  vii. ;  WilJett  m 
SyricipRiA,  &r?. 

•  (Imp,  xxxii.  '  Comiuouts,  ii,  3. 
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Among  the  Romans^  Greeks  and  some  other  ancient  nations^ 
it  appears  to  have  been  not  uncommon  to  dedicate  to  the  ac- 
knowledged deities^  on  particular  occasions  of  success^  a  tenth 
or  some  other  part  of  the  proceeds,  or  of  their  whole  property, 
in  token  of  veneration  and  gratitude,  as  well  as  to  propitiate  the 
divine  favour  in  future. 

2nd  Section. — The  origin  and  general  establishment  of  Tithes 
among  Christians. 

Our  Lord,  on  the  introduction  of  his  new  and  perfect  dispen- 
sation, gave,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  last  chapter,  no  coun- 
tenance to  a  system  of  stipulated  pay  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel ;  nor  from  his  apostles  did  it  derive  any  encouragement, 
either  by  precept  or  by  practice.  On  the  contrary,  wliile  many 
of  them  accepted  what  was  required  and  freely  offered  for  their 
support,  they  declared  that  their  object  was  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  the  people,  and  not  the  possession  of  their  silver  or  gold; 
and  steadily  did  they  denounce  those  teachers,  who  were  '^greedy 
of  filthy  lucre,"  and  made  "merchandise  of  men  through 
covetousncss  !"  Nor  are  tithes  once  named  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  provision  for  Christian  ministers.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  neither  such  a  system,  nor  that  of  any  other  pecuniary 
contract  for  the  preacliing  of  the  gospel,  is  sanctioned  under  the 
present  dispensation  by  the  authority  of  Christ  or  his  apostles. 

At  Jerusalem  and  other  places,  most  of  the  early  believers 
renounced  the  sole  right  to  their  own  property,  ha\dng  for  a 
time  "  all  things  common  -"  and  "  distribution  was  made  to 
every  man,"  whether  minister  or  hearer,  "  according  as  he  had 
need,"  by  "  daily  ministration."  Afterwards,  we  read  of  perio- 
dical collections  for  the  poor  "on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;"  and 
to  these  succeeded  monthly  offerings,  as  each  was  of  ability  and 
felt  disposed  to  contribute.  On  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple  by  the  Romans,  about  forty  years  after  the  crucifixion, 
the  Mosaic  law  and  Jewish  observances  were  so  completely 
annulled,  that  the  existence  or  revival  of  tithes  is  not  to  be 
traced  even  among  the  Jews.  In  the  Christian  church  they 
were  entirely  unknown  for  at  least  300  years.  The  ecclesiastical 
historians  make  no  mention  of  them,  although  they  frequently 
speak  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  church.     There  was 
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at  the  same  time  an  entire  confusion  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  and 
it  hxis  never  since  been  foimd  practicable  to  distiiignish  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  or  Levi.  TertulHau,  in  his  apoki^y 
written  about  the  year  200,  8ayi  of  the  practice  of  the  Christians 
at  that  time :  "  Every  one  pays  something  into  the  public  chest 
once  a  month,  or  when  he  pleases,  and  according  to  his  abihty 
and  inclination;  for  there  is  no  compulsion,  but  each  contributes 
firccly*  These  ^fts  are,  as  it  wxre,  tlie  deposits  of  piety.  Hence 
we  relieve  and  bury  the  needy,  support  orphan  and  decrepid 
persons,  those  who  have  suffered  shipwreck,  and  those  who,  for 
the  w^ord  of  God,  are  condemned  to  the  mines  or  to  imprison- 
ment/^^ This  simple  mode  of  contribution  is  stated  by  Eusebius 
to  have  been  continued  till  after  the  year  300 :  its  great  object 
being  a  pro\Hsion  for  the  poor,  and  not  for  the  ministry.  It 
is  manifest  that  no  sort  of  tithes  was  paid  to  the  church  nor 
imposed  by  any  of  its  authorities,  prior  to  the  Council  of  Nice. 
In  the  records  of  Constantine's  generosity  no  mention  is  made 
of  such  a  mode  of  pajTncnt;^ 

At  au  early  period  however  lands  had  been  given  to  the 
church;  the  income  from  these,  and  the  voluutaiy  collections, 
being  under  the  charge  of  the  deacons  and  elders,  for  the  relief 
of  indigent  Cliristians,  without  distinction  of  otBce.  So  bountiful 
were  the  donations  to  some  churches,  that  at  Rome,  about  tlie 
year  150,  tlicy  served  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  other  places, 
and  for  the  redemption  of  numerous  captives.  Even  some  of 
the  persecutions  arose  from  the  desire  of  the  emperors  to  possess 
the  private  and  public  property  of  the  Cliristiaus.  Tljc  gains  of 
the  trading  ministers  went  to  the  church  and  the  poor.^  The 
council  lield  at  Antioch  in  3tO  enacted,  in  consequence  of  a 
complaint  against  some  of  the  deacons,  and  perhaps  from  other 
motives,  that  the  bishops  should  distribute  the  goods  of  the 
church;  hut  it  enjoined  them  to  appropriate  no  part  to  thcra- 
elves,  unless  like  others  they  were  in  absolute  need  ;  quoting 
'^he  words  of  the  Apostle  :  —  "  having  food  and  raiment,  be 
therewith  content/'  Soon  after  this,  many  of  the  Cliristians 
old  what  they  had,  withdrew  from  civil  society,  and  united 
ogcther  in  monastic  communities,  having  all  things  common 
fter  the  example  of  former  times  ;  but  ascetic  in  their  character 

*  Mlluer,  ard  cent  ii.  cliap.  *  Wiidtlingiun"»  Ilist. 

*  Paolo  Bar  pi  ou  Benefices,  oLap.  liL 
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and  supported  chiefly  by  donations.  These  donations  however 
did  not  at  first  consist  of  any  particular  proportion,  nor  were 
they  limited  in  application  to  any  special  class  of  persons. 

Darkness  and  corruption  were  now  increasing,  and  invaded 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church ;  so  that  the  ministers 
of  religion,  assuming  the  title  of  "clergy''— God's  lot,  or  heri- 
tage,— began  to  expect  payment  in  money  for  the  performance 
of  religious  service.  At  first  the  funds  were  applied  principally 
for  the  relief  of  such  as  were  poor ;  and  next,  contributions  ''for 
holy  uses"  were  strongly  urged.  At  Rome,  1500  indigent 
persons  are  related  to  have  received  relief  from  the  funds  of 
the  church  in  the  time  of  Cornelius;  and  above  3000  at  Antioch 
in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  about  the  year  MX).  The  whole 
number  who  attended  Christian  worship  at  Antioch  is  said, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  been  not  fewer  than  100,000.^  To 
make  provision  for* the  poor,  was  the  great  object  of  the  early 
church  in  the  acquisition  of  property;  but  entirely  has  this 
application  been  neglected  and  perverted  by  modem  and  even  by 
reformed  churches.  The  ministry  soon  usurped  the  reasonable 
claims  of  poverty. 

The  learned  John  Seidell,  who  wrote  a  History  of  Tithes 
in  1618,  and  was  persecuted  for  his  liberal  sentiments,  quotes 
the  authority  of  Chrysostom,  to  prove  that  at  that  time  the 
ministers  were  supported  only  out  of  volimtary  contributions, 
though  he  recommended  the  people  to  give  not  less  than  a 
tenth.  Being  very  generally  exempted  from  secular  services 
and  contributions,  the  exemption  proved  an  inducement  to 
many  unworthy  persons  to  undertake  the  sacred  office.  They 
prevailed  on  the  sick  and  on  widows  to  make  the  church  their 
heirs,  so  that  an  ordinance  was  made  in  the  year  370,  to  forbid 
the  practice.^  In  the  apostolical  constitutions  and  canons,  which 
were  pretended  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  apostles  and  to  be  col- 
lected by  Clement,  the  payment  of  tenths,  and  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  their  being  received  by  the  bishops,  are  expressly 
stated ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  whole  work  is  an  imposture^ 
like  many  others  attributed  to  the  same  age;  and  as  such  it  was 
denounced  in  a  general  council  held  about  the  year  490.^    Even 

*  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquitie?* ;  Sarpi  on  Benefices. 

*  Sarpi  on  Benefices,  chap.  iii.  0. 

^  See  Moshcim's  History,  1st  t-oTitiiry,  '2nd  chap. 
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in  this  compilattoii^  which  is  attributed  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 

ecu  hi  n',  the  coutnbutioiis  to  the  church  are  styled  ^^  free  gifts, '^ 
and  its  officers  are  forbidden  to  accept  them  from  the  impenitent 
or  vicious,'  Of  no  better  authoritT  are  the  decrees  of  a  counciL 
said  to  have  been  held  at  Home  under  Pope  Daniasus^  about 
380;  in  which  mention  is  made  of  tenths^  as  '^rightly  to  be 
paid  by  the  faithful/'  An  epistle  from  Jerome  to  the  same  pope, 
bmlluding  to  tenths  and  offerings,  is  also  rejected  by  competent 
authorities.  These  and  many  others  ai*e  manifestly  faljrications 
of  later  periods  for  particidar  pm'poses,  and  entitled  to  no 
credit,  being  self-contradictory,  and  referring  to  circumstances 
whicli  occurred  long  after  ^heir  pretended  dates. 

From  the  latter  part  of  tlie  fourth  century,  the  apostacv  made 

eat  progress,  and  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  people  were  solemnly  nrged  to  make  larger  con- 
tributions **  for  piuus  uses/'  to  offer  the  first  fruits,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  ancient  Jews,  by  not  presenting  less 
than  a  tenth.  This  practice  is  alluded  to  about  tliat  time  as 
prevailing  in  several  countries  of  the  west ;  but  though  many 
councils  were  held,  not  one  of  them,  in  any  document  con- 
sideiTd  genuine,  appears  to  have  enforced  tithes.^ 

The  bishops  gradually  assumed  great  authority  in  disposing 
of  the  common  funds,  so  that,  in  order  to  restrain  them,  it  waa 
decreed  in  the  western  church,  about  the  year  170,  that  a 
division  should  be  made  into  four  parts,  to  be  proportioned 
according  to  circumstances,  for  the  bishops,  the  ministers,  the 
edifices,  and  the  poor.' 

The  institution  of  monasteries,  and  the  artifices  of  the  monks  on 
the  minds  of  credulous  and  devout  persons,  contributed  largely 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  church.  The  Benedictines  alone  are 
said  to  have  had  15,000  religious  houses,  besides  lesser  convents.* 
All  alienations  of  cliurch  revenues  to  secular  purposes  wci*© 
strictly  forbidden. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  several  of  those  called  Fathers 
of  the  church,  as  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  urged  the  payment 
of  tenths  to  be  due  by  God's  law,  that  the  poor  might  not  want ; 
referring  for  authority  to  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Jerome 
"  the  great  monk  of  the  age,*^  recommended  the  generous 
t  Book.")  il.  and  vr,  '  Seldeu*a  HiBt.  chap.  v. 

*  Barpi  on  Benclie«»,  chap.  rit.  *  Ih.  cbup.  viU. 
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• 

contribution  of  not  less  than  a  tenth.  Gregory,  a  very  super- 
stitious pope,  ad\ised  the  hallowing  of  "Lent,''  or  a  tenth  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  dedication  of  the  tenth  of  property,  except- 
ing that  gained  by  usury  or  war.  From  the  decided  opinions 
and  urgent  recommendations  of  these  and  other  authorities,  the 
payment  of  tenths,  the  observance  of  Lent,  and  other  supersti- 
tious practices,  came  by  degrees  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Some  canons  of  the  church,  enforcing  the  right  and  payment 
of  tithes,  are  attributed  to  this  period ;  but  one  only,  of  a 
council  held  at  Mascon,  or  Matiscoii,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  in 
the  year  586,  claiming  them  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  for  the 
redemption  of  -  captives,  and  threatening  the  excommunication 
of  such  as  should  not  pay,  possesses  any  claim  to  authenticity ; 
the  rest  being  evident  fabrications  of  later  dates.  With  that 
doubtful  exception,  there  appear  to  be  no  decrees  of  bishops, 
determining  or  commanding  tenths  or  tithes,  before  the  year 
700;  though  there  are  some  which  treat  largely  of  church 
revenues,  oblations,  &c.^ 

In  the  eighth  century,  perpetual  endowments  of  tenths  began 
to  be  made,  for  abbeys  and  other  churches,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  donors.  The  story  of  Charles  Martel  despoiling  the 
churches  of  tithes,  and  giving  them  to  the  laity,  about  740,  is 
entirely  discredited  by  Seldcn ;  though  he  thinks  it  may  have 
been  true  with  respect  to  other  property.  It  was  through  great 
opposition  and  much  bloodshed  that  the  yoke  of  tithes  was 
imposed  on  the  Saxons,  the  Huns  and  some  other  nations,  about 
7G0 ;  and  as  soon  as  the  armed  forces  of  the  Franks  were  with- 
drawn, these  people  threw  off  the  profession  of  cliristianity, 
chiefly  on  accoimt  of  this  and  other  impositions.^ 

The  testimony  of  Agobard,  an  eminent  bishop  of  Lyons,  is 
important,  and  shows  that  the  impost  was  not  then  generally 
established.  Writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century, 
he  says,  "  Nothing  has  ever  been  decreed  in  the  synods, 
nothing  publicly  commanded  by  the  holy  fathers,  as  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  property  or  establishment  of  churches.  No  necessity 
has  compelled ;  a  religious  devotion  prevailing  everywhere,  and 
a  desire  to  establish  and  honour  the  churches  spontaneously 
prompting.'^  Down  to  this  period  no  extant  law  of  the  Eastern 
*  Selden,  chap,  v, 
2  Neauder's  History,  vol.  iii.  sec.  1 ;  aiid  Seidell,  chap.  v. 
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chiirch  mentions  tithes ;  and  it  is  e\  idcnt  tliat^  until  nearly  the 
(rear  800,  no  decree^  canon  or  council,  generally  received  in 
^the  western  church,  prescribed  the  paynieut  of  any  certaiu 
part,^  Yet  it  appears  that  tenths  were  often  brought  by  the 
more  dcTOut,  and  bestowed  from  time  to  time  in  various  ways ; 
some  gave  tliem  to  the  priestsi,  others  to  the  abbots ;  some  to 
the  cluu*ches,  and  others  to  the  poor :  ofl^rings  were  expected 
from  all,  but  the  amoimt  and  the  object  were  indefinite.  Lay 
persons  or  patrons  often  claimed  the  right  to  receive  the  tenths, 
paying  out  of  them  such  sums  for  ecclesiastical  or  charitable 
purposes  as  they  thought  proper,  or  felt  inclined  to  contribute' 
Many  pious  individuals  devoted  a  tenth  of  their  substance  to 
the  church  before  the  practice  was  generally   enforced.     The 

lount  received  was  still  generally  divided  into  four  parts^ 
In  some  countries,  however,  the  didsion  was  only  into  three,  the 
practice  var)4ng  much  in  different  districts. 

In  791,  a  provincial  synod  was  held  at  Friuli  in  Italy,  when 
the  duty  to  pay  tenths  was  grounded  on  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Malachi,  "  Bring  all  the  tithes  into  my  storehouse,**  &c.;  but  no 
such  practice  was  generally  enforced  by  any  canon  of  the  church. 

Most  of  the  bishops  lived  in  monasteries  with  their  minis- 
ters, who  wTut  out  to  preach  and  exercise  theii*  functions  in  the 
country  round,  and  were  termed  *'  secular  clergy/'  The  occu- 
piers of  other  monasteries  being  under  abbots  or  priors,  were 
subject  to  the  rules  of  their  respective  orders,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  whoUy  withdrawn  from  the  world,  being  denominated 
"regular  clergy."  The  people  at  large  were  considered  as 
baling  no  part  in  these  holy  offices,  and  were  called,  by  an 
luihappy  distinction,  *'  lay  persona."  The  abbots  were  more 
generous  than  the  bishops  towards  the  poor  and  strangers; 
hence  they  were  more  popular,  and  the  people  often  preferred 
to  pay  their  tithes  and  give  donations  to  them,  kauwing  that 
tliey  would  be  applied  more  charitably.  This  preference,  though 
denounced  by  the  bishops  as  a  heinous  offence,  continued  to 
operate,  until  at  length  it  was  prohibited  by  law. 

The  enactments  for  the  payment  of  tithes  were  either  imperial, 
provincial,  or  pontiiieaL  The  fii-at  of  the  imperial  deci*ce»  was 
made  by  Charlemagne,  in  a  general  assembly  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical estates  in  788,  when  he  confirmed  the  fourfold  division, 
*  Beldeiii  chap.  v.  *  Bliicketones  Couunoutariea,  2^3,— 2*  1. 
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which  the  bishops  had  invaded,  but  which  long  after  continued 
to  be  recognized.  Charlemagne  greatly  augmented  the  revenues 
and  power  of  the  church,  and  raised  its  ministers  to  rank  and 
influence.  The  impost  still  appears  to  have  been  very  partially 
and  imperfectly  discharged.  Several  provincial  laws  in  favour 
of  tithes  were  enacted  about  that  time.  A  Council  of  Mentz, 
in  813,  was  explicit  on  the  subject,  in  these  words: — "We 
admonish  and  command,  that  it  be  not  neglected  to  give  the 
tenths  wholly  to  God.'^  This  was  closely  followed  by  coun- 
cils at  Rheims,  Arles^  and  Chalons.  Similar  decrees  of  Scotch 
and  English  princes  of  this  period  are  also  extant,  but  of  doubtful 
authority.  Tithes  and  other  church  funds  were  still  called  "the 
Lord^s  goods,^'  "  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,"  &c.^ 

Of  pontifical  enactments  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  first 
appears  to  be  one  of  Pope  Nicholas  II.  in  1059.  "We  com- 
mand," says  he,  "  that  tenths  and  first-fruits,  or  offerings  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  be  faithfully  rendered  to  the  churches  of  God 
by  the  laity ;  and  that  they  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops. 
Whoso  shall  retain  them,  let  such  be  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  holy  church."  The  same  terms  were  used  by  his 
successor,  Alexander  II.  A  council  of  Gregory  VII.,  siimamed 
Hildebrand,  was  held  at  Rome  about  1070;  and  alluded  to 
tithes,  as  received  by  special  gifts  or  consecrations.  Another 
at  Clairmont,  under  Urban  II.  in  1095,  decreed  that  the  laity 
should  not  keep  back  the  tenth  part. 

Most  of  the  sermons  of  those  ages  pointed  to  the  duty  of  the 
payment  of  tithes,  which  was  enforced  with  grejit  urgency; 
matters  of  doctrine  and  religious  obligation  being  generally  ex- 
cluded. And  not  content  with  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  ecclesiastics  began  to  claim  personal  tithes  also,  beyond  even 
Jewish  example.* 

A  regulation  termed  Precaria  was  artfully  introduced  in  the 
ninth  century,  which  secured  to  those  who  made  over  property 
to  the  church  three  times  the  annual  value  as  long  as  they  lived; 
and  the  tenure  of  civil  property  being  much  more  precarious  than 
that  of  ecclesiastical,  in  those  days  of  superstition  and  disorder, 
many  proprietors,  and  especially  those  without  children,  gladly 
embraced  the  terms.*      The   whole  system  had  by  this  time 

*  Selden  Hist.  chap.  v.  '  P.  Sarpi  on  Benefices,  chap.  xi. 

*  P.  Sarpi  on  Benefices,  chap.  xix. 
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become  extremely  corrupt,  beiog  a  natural  consequence  of  con- 
sidering tlie  support  of  tlie  ministr^^  as  a  species  of  property. 

The  ninth  genci'al  council^  hekl  at  the  Latcran  iu  1119,  under 
Calixtus  II,,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  which  mentions 
tithes  :  and  it  alludes  to  them  as  given  or  consecrated  by  indi- 
viduals. Feudal,  impropriate  or  biy  tithes  are  spoken  of  in  the 
enactments  of  another  general  councilj  held  at  the  same  place 
in  1130.  About  1151,  these  and  other  decrees^  with  the  laws 
of  some  pronncial  conncils,  and  pasisages  from  the  writings 
of  Augustine,  Ambrose  and  others,  in  support  of  tithes,  were 
iCollectcd  and  confirmed  a^  general  canon  law,  by  Eugenius  III, 
The  general  or  oecumenical  coimcil  of  the  greatest  authority 
ia  the  eleventh  under  Alexander  III*,  held  in  1180;  but  the 
only  allusion  to  the  question  is,  that  the  infcodation  or  grant  of 
tithes  to  lay  persons  is  prohibited/  and  also  their  appropriation 
to  religious  houses,  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  Until 
this  time,  it  ia  evident  that  they  were  frequently  given  to  any 
individual  or  ecclesiastical  body,  at  the  will  of  the  donor.  The 
prohibition  was  confirmed  by  several  subsequent  coimcils. 

The  priests  commonly  urged  this  inquiry  on  each  devotee  at 
the  shrift  or  confessional,  "  Ilast  thou  at  any  time  neglected 
to  pay  thy  tenths  to  God,  which  he  himself  hath  ordained  to 
be  given  him?  If  thou  hast  done  so,  or  consented  to  the 
defrauding  of  the  church  therein,  first  restore  to  God  fourfold, 
and  then  must  tliou  suffer  penance,  with  bread  and  water  only, 
for  twenty  days/' 

Still  however,  in  some  countries,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
enforce  the  payment.  About  1 1  GO,  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land 
having  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  diocese  of  Oklen- 
burgh,  tlie  cultivators,  although  i^^lliug  to  give  some  part  of  the 
increase,  objected  to  contribute  a  tenth  to  the  church  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  persuasions  and  authority  of  the  bishop 
find  the  court,  tliey  utterly  refused  the  claim,  declaring  with 
tumult  and  clamom-,  that  they  never  would  submit  their  necks 
to  the  servile  yoke  of  the  priests,  under  which  most  other 
Christians  laboured.  Nor  could  the  payment  be  enforced  on 
the  Danes,  whose  abhorrence  of  the  system  was  so  great,  that 
it  proved  the  chief  cause  of  theii*  betraying  and  murdering  the 
king,  Canute  IV.,  when  he  would  have  imposed  the  practice. 
•  Selden'B  Tithes,  chap,  vl  6. 
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About  1180,  under  WtUdamir  I.,  the  bishop  used  every  effort 
to  induce  the  people  to  pay,  on  pain  of  an  interdict;  but  they 
stoutly  refused,  and  sent  a  public  message  to  the  clergy,  com- 
manding them  to  continue  the  divine  services,  or  to  depart 
the  country ;  and  threatening  them,  if  they  declined  both,  with 
not  only  the  \om  of  their  property,  but  the  maiming  of  their 
limbs.  Krantz  the  historian  relates,  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  the  Norman  nations  generally  were  prevailed  on  to 
render  the  tenths;  but  that  at  length,  about  the  year  1200, 
many  of  them  yielded  to  the  combined  authority  of  the  church 
and  their  prniccs,^ 

No  canon  of  a  general  council  is  found,  expressly  commanding 
the  pajnnent  of  tithes,  or  assuming  them  to  be  due  by  acknow- 
ledged right,  until  that  of  the  Lateran  in  1215,  under  Innocent 
III.*  Ecclesiastical  authority  had  however  now  attained  its 
greatest  height,  and  much  deference  being  paid,  in  most  coun- 
tries, to  the  canons  of  the  church,  the  parochial  claim  to  receive 
tithes  was  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  arbitrary  consecra- 
tions were  declared  unlawfid ;  so  tliat,  about  1260,  the  local  right 
was  assumed  by  the  authorities  of  the  church  to  be  fully  esta- 
blished, although  the  exceptions  were  still  numerous  and  the 
practice  varied  in  different  countries. 

Thus  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Christian  ministry  was  degraded, 
and  rendered  more  and  more  a  freehold  or  leasehold,  an  office 
to  be  bought  and  sold  ;  and  true  religion  proportionately  suffered 
loss.  The  most  secure  property,  in  those  times  of  frequent 
anarchy,  was  that  belonging  to  the  church,  which  was  guarded 
from  spoliation  by  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  priests.  Hence 
many  persons  surrendered  their  lands  to  the  ecclesiastics  for 
greater  safety,  and  held  under  them  as  vassals.  It  was  com- 
puted that  in  German}"  the  officers  of  the  chiu^ch  got  into  their 
hands  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  property  of  the  nation. 
In  many  countries  the  share  was  prodigious,^  and  it  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  a  full  half  of  aU  the  soil  of  Europe  ! 

In  1537,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  an  application  was 
made  by  the  reformed  ministers  to  an  assembly  of  German 
protestant  princes  at  Smalkald,  for  a  provision  to  be  made  out 
of  the  ecclesiastical  funds  for  three  objects^ — the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  support  of  hos- 
'  Selden,  vi.  7.  *  lbi<l  '  Bobert«oa*e  Charles  V. 
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pitals  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  Seckendorf  states  that 
a  re^Uation  to  this  purpoisc  was  adopted  and  carried  into  effect^ 
but  that  the  former  popish  pai'takers  in  those  funds  were 
lowed  a  suhsiateuoe  for  life*^ 

The  great  decree  which  speaks  raost  plainly  on  the  subject  of 
tithesj  is  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  under  Pius  IV,,  about 
1560;  which  commanded  them  to  be  paid,  under  penalty  of 
exconimnnicatiou,  as  being  due  to  God.-  This  was  the  celebrated 
council^  which,  though  summoned  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
cliurch,  and  to  suggest  measures  for  its  refoi-mation,  confirmed 
many  of  its  grosser  corruptions,  and  declared  that  its  traditions 
should  be  esteemed  of  equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures  ! 

Although,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  ecclesiastics,  tithes 
were  thus  established  after  the  example  of  the  Jewish  law,  vet 
other  parts  of  that  law  were  wholly  neglected,  which  gave  the 
priests  but  a  tenth  of  the  tithes,  and  also  forl)ade  those  who 
ministered  to  possess  property  in  land.  Personal  tithes  also  were 
now  required,  which  had  been  uiiknown  to  the  ancient  Jews. 

"History  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt,**  says  Paolo  Sarpi  in  his 
treatise  on  benefices,  "  that  no  tithes  were  ever  paid  in  Africa,  or 
in  the  east,  and  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  France  about  585." 

When  the  Crusaders  were  rictorious  in  Turkey,  and  Innocent 

III,  established  a  Latin  church  at  Constantinople,  a  concordat 

Lwas  concluded  in  1216,  according  to  which,  a  fiftli  portion  of 

11  cultivated    produce  was  at   once   made  over  to  the   Latin 

church,  and  the  monasteries  were  also  to  be  transferred  to  it. 

The  papal  authority  in  the  east  was  however  of  short  duration, 

jjmd  its  impositions  were  not  generally  established. 

Srd  Sectioji, — On  the  establishmeni  qf  Tithes  in  England. 

The  general  superstition  and  clerical  usurpations,  which  led 
to  the  institution  of  tithes  abroad,  operated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  introduce  them  into  this  country,  during  the  corrupt  ages. 

About  the  year  600,  many  of  the  Britons,  especiaUy  those  in- 
habiting Kent,  with  Ethelbert  their  king»  adopted  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  under  the  preaching  of  Austin  or  Augustin 
the  monk,  who  had  been  sent  over  for  their  conversion  by  Pope 
Gregory  I,      Augustin  and  his  fellow-labourers   followed   for 

'  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  vol  ii, 

'  See  Seldeu'rilliHt. ;  Elwoorra  «Fou2i<iationof  Tithes  Sbakeu** ;  Neander, 
bolui,  Miluer,  &c. 
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some  time  the  example  of  former  ages,  receiving  only  from 
those  whom  they  taught  such  things  as  were  necessary  for  their 
support ;  but  at  length,  having  brought  over  most  of  the  nation 
to  their  faith,  they  introduced  the  papal  doctrine  that  the 
faithful  ought  to  contribute  largely  to  the  church.  On  an 
appeal  to  the  Pope,  "  into  how  many  portions  the  things  given 
by  the  faithful  to  the  altar/'  were  to  be  divided,  he  replied  that 
"all  emoluments  which  accrue''  were,  by  the  customs  of  the 
apostolic  see,  divided  into  four  portions ;  one  for  the  bishop 
and  his  family  to  support  hospitality,  a  second  to  the  clergy,  a 
third  to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to  the  reparation  of  churches.* 

The  priests  and  churches  of  Britain  were  maintained  until 
the  time  of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  673, 
solely  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people ;  but  as  this 
was  a  precarious  resource,  he  prevailed  on  the  kings  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  to  impose  a  special  tax  on  their  subjects  for  that  pur- 
pose, under  the  name  of  Kirkscot.  He  also  assigned  fixed  stations 
to  the  priests,  who  had  hitherto  moved  from  place  to  place.' 

About  790,  the  Pope  sent  two  legates  to  England,  one  of 
whom  attended  a  council  held  at  Calcuith,  and  presented  twenty 
regulations  or  canons  which  he  had  brought  from  Rome.  In 
these  was  asserted  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  tenth  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  laity,  also  a  claim  to  exemption  from 
being  tried  and  punished  by  the  civil  authorities.'^ 

OflFa  king  of  Mcrcia,  having  caused  Ethelbcii;,  the  young 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  to  be  murdered  about  793,  fled  to 
Rome  to  seek  for  pardon  and  protection  :  when,  to  atone  for 
his  sin  and  to  conciliate  the  Pope,  "  he  gave  the  tenth  part  of 
his  goods  to  holy  church ;"  and  afterward  he  became  a  monk. 
Thus  were  tithes  introduced  into  two  of  the  British  heptarchies. 

After  the  union,  and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  Ethelwolf,  the  second  sovereign,  made,  in  the  year  855, 
a  fresh  grant,  which  is  generally  considered  the  chief  origin 
and  foundation  of  tithes  in  this  country  Its  language  is  quoted 
differently  by  different  historians ;  but  they  agree  in  the  main, 
and  though  obscurely  expressed,  the  grant  clearly  shows  his 
motives  : — "  Since,  in  our  times,  we  see  the  ravages  of  war,  the 
plunder  of  our  property,  and  the  cruel  depredations  of  hostile, 

*  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i.       -  Bede's  Ecc.  Hist,  chap,  xxvii. 
**  Henry's  Hist.  England  ;  Prideaux  on  Tithes,  &c. 
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barbarous  and  heathen  nations  j  and  many  troubles  prevailing, 
so  as  to  afflict  us  even  to  destruction,  and  dangerous  times  im- 
pending; therefore  I,  Ethel  wolf,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  with 
the  counsel  of  my  bishops  and  princes,  have  adopted  a  salutary 
measure  and  a  uniform  remedy  :  to  wit,  that  I  grant  a  tenth 
part  of  my  hereditary  lands  to  God,  and  tlie  holy  Mary,  and 
to  all  the  saints^  to  be  possessed  by  a  perpetual  right,  by  the 
servants  of  God  botli  male  and  female  of  all  degrees,  and 
by  the  distressed  laity.  Also  a  tentli  part  of  all  my  goods  1 
have  dedicated  for  the  redemption  of  the  souls  of  my  ance«tor« 
and  of  my  own  soul^  to  tlie  perpetual  use  of  the  holy  ehurcli, 
to  be  safe  and  secure  from  all  secular  services,  royal  tributes 
and  taxes,  to  the  service  of  God  alone ;  tliat  they  may  the  more 
dihgently  pour  out  prayers  to  God  for  us,  aa  we  in  some  degree 
lighten  their  condition," 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  first  object  in  view  was  to  pro- 
cure a  remedy  for  the  in^uptions  of  tlie  Danes ;  and  the  second, 
to  obtain  redemption,  or  the  remission  of  sins  !  On  these  two 
superstitious  and  untenable  grounds  was  the  great  decree  for 
tithes  in  Enghuid  founded.  Ethel  wolf,  having  been  an  eccle- 
siastic in  early  Mfe,  was  a  very  superstitious  prince ;  and,  as  Fo\ 
says,  *'  having  been  once  nestled  in  that  order,  was  always  good 
and  devout  to  holy  church  and  religious  objects/' 

One  writer  says  that  he  gave  some  part  of  Ids  lands  ;  another, 
that  lie  gave  a  tenth  ;  and  a  third,  that  it  was  a  tenth  of  all 
West  Saxony  ;  while  a  fourth  includes  also  a  tenth  of  his  goods 
and  chattels.  One  relates  that  he  endowed  the  whole  Englisli 
church,  "  universam  dotavii  ecelesiam  Ant/liciiuam;^ '  and  another, 
in  Norman  French,  that  it  was  to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor, 
**  pur  pestre  el  vestre  les  pauurfg/'*  All  however  agree  in 
the  superstitious  motives  which  prompted  the  grant. 

The  terms  of  many  of  the  chai*ters  of  tithes  from  the  early 
kings,  whether  to  particular  abbeys  or  churches,  or  of  a  more 
general  nature,  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  varying 
only  in  some  few  particulars.  Most  of  them  have  reference  to 
the  same  religious  motives  and  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with 
imprecations  on  such  as  refuse  to  obey.  These  repeated  grants 
show   that  they  were   mainly    of  a  local  character,    and  that 

*'  Acta  aud  MonumeutD,  vol.  i.        ^  Belden,  William  of  Malmsbmyi  he, 
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II  strong  reloetauce  existed  in  the  minds  uf  the  people  to  anb* 
init  to  the  imposition. 

Tlie  forgery  of  charters  was  no  uncommon  device  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  monks  pen  erted  their  knowledge  of  writing 
to  the  purpose  of  forging  documents  in  their  own  favour ;  which 
might  easily  impose  on  an  ignorant  age,  since  it  has  required  m 
peculiar  science  to  detect  them  in  modem  timesJ 

Of  this  the  ninth  century,  in  which  tithes  were  set  up  and 
other  great  innovations  introduced,  Milner,  the  historian  of 
Episcopiil  ProtcstantSj  speaks  as  fallows : — "  We  are  peuetratiiig 
into  the  regions  of  darkness,  '  a  land  of  deserts  and  pits,  a  land 
of  drouglit  and  of  the  shadow  of  death ; '  and  we  are  carried 
by  every  step  into  scenes  still  more  gloomy  than  the  former. 
Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  glimmering  ray  of  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness appears  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  steady  lustre  of 
evangelical  truth  and  holiness.  Several  circumstances  attended 
the  thick  darkness  which  per\aded  this  century,  namely,  the 
preference  given  to  human  writings  above  the  Scriptures,  the 
domination  of  the  Popedom,  the  accumulation  of  ceremonies, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  godly/*' 

Tlie  artifices  of  the  priests  to  confirm  and  extend  their  own 
authority,  hy  bringing  back  many  of  the  views  and  obser\ances 
of  Judaism,  w^ere  very  successful.  Tlie  ministers  assumed  the 
title  of  priests  or  Le^dtcs,  and  the  pope  claimed  to  be  considered 
the  successor  of  ttie  Jewish  high  priest.  Tfiq/  required  the 
payment  of  tlic  tithes,  and  he  of  the  tenths  and  first  fruits.  The 
ideas  of  altars,  and  sacrifices,  and  temples,  &c.,  &c.,  were  strongly 
inculcated,  as  though  Christ  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  or  as  though  he  had  reconstructed  it  under  a  new  and 
permjinent  character.  Tlicy  attempted  to  put  the  new  wine  into 
tlic  old  bottles,  and  with  the  new  cloth  to  repair  the  old  gar- 
ment, forgetting  the  warning  given  by  Christ  himself,  that  this 
course  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  that  thus 
the  wnne  would  be  spilt  aiul  tlie  rent  be  made  worse." 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  several  of  the  English 

kings  passed  laws  confirming  the  payment  of  tithes;  but  in 

the   copies  of   some   of   these  enactments   there  is  reason  to 

beHeve  that  interpolations  have  been  made  at  later  periods* 

'  tiiiiUm'^  Miiliile  Age«,  vol.  ii.  *  Matt  ix.  16,  17. 
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King  Edgar^  nboiit  970,  took  from  the  people,  the  right  of 
paying  tithes  at  their  own  diseretioii,  and  directed  that  they 
should  be  paid  in  tlieir  respective  parishes  :  his  orders,  however^ 
were  resisted  by  the  monasteries  or  lay  houses,  and  were  not 
carried  into  general  effect.  In  a  synod  held  about  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  several  laws  werer  made  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes,  by  fasting  and  peeimiary  penalties;  together  with  a 
persuasive  to  give  alms,  and  the  decree,  ^*  let  tithe  be  paid  of 
all  that  is  possessed  through  the  IjonVs  bounty.- ' 

The  following  extract  from  a  contirraatory  charter  granted  by 
King  Stephen  to  the  priory  of  Eye  in  Suffolk,  in  tbe  year  1137. 
affords  a  striking  si>eciraen  of  the  false  notions  under  which 
tithes  were  enacted :  "  Because,  through  the  pro\-idcnce  of 
Divine  racrcy,  we  know  it  to  be  ordered,  and  by  the  churches 
publishing  it  far  and  near,  it  has  reached  the  cars  of  all»  that  by 
the  giving  of  alms,  the  bonds  of  sin  may  be  broken,  and  the 
awards  of  heavenly  joys  <>btiiined ;  I,  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of 
"Ood  King  of  the  English,  desiring  to  partake  with  those  who^  by  a 
happy  commerce,  exchange  heavenly  tilings  for  earthly,  smitten 
with  the  love  of  Goil,  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  own  soid,  and 
the  souls  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  of  the  kings  my  an- 
cestors— \iz.,  of  King  William  my  grimdfather,  and  of  King 
William  ray  uncle,  and  of  King  Henry  my  uncle,  and  of  Robert 
Malet — and  with  the  advice  of  my  Barons,  do  grant  to  God, 
and  to  the  church  of  the  holy  Peter  of  Eye,  and  to  the  monks 
there  assembled  in  the  divine  service  of  God,  &c,»  &c.'*^ 

The  charter  concludes  thus: — "Whosoever  shall  knowingly 
take  away,  diminish  or  disturb  any  thing  contained  in  thi» 
charter,  let  him  be,  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  the 
B^atlicr,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  holy  Apostles  and  all 
the  Saints,  excomniunicated,  anathematised,  and  separated  from 
the  flock  of  the  Lord  and  the  limits  of  the  holv  church,  until  he 
shall  repent  and  pay  to  the  royal  authority  thirty  poimds  of 
gold.  So  be  it!  So  be  it!  So  be  it !  Amen.  Amen,  ^Vinen!" 
Signed  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  Ganston  the  prior  of  Eye,  by 
tlie  King,  Queen  and  Prince,  by  two  archbishops  and  eight 
bishops.  This  is  only  one  out  of  many  similar  grants  of  tithes 
to  religious  houses ;  but  it  is  said  by  Selden  to  be  the  largest 
and  fairest  charter  he  had  seen. 
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Several  things  are  wortliy  of  notice  in  this  curious  specimen 
of  politieo-religious  flotation  i- — 1st,  King  Stephen^s  method  of 
giving  alms^  by  charging  the  property  of  his  subjects  both  then 
and  thereafter;  2nd,  his  idea  that  by  such  means  persons  might 
be  absolved  from  sin;  3rd,  the  imagined  commerce^  by  which 
heavenly  things,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own  and  his  ancestors' 
soulsj  could  be  received  in  exchange  for  this  exaction  of  his 
people's  property ;  and  4thj  the  fulminations  pronoimced  against 
those  who  should  disobey.  Thus  superstitious,  priest-ridden 
monarchs,  misled  by  false  notions  of  piety,  and  blinded  by  the 
delusive  expectation  of  atoning  for  the  sins  of  themselves  and 
their  ancestors,  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  their  subjects,  and 
established  the  unreasonable  impost  on  futin*e  generations ! 

Under  Henry  I.  it  was  ordained,  in  a  convocation  at  West- 
minster, ^nhat  tithes  be  not  rendered  but  to  the  churches;"  and 
in  another  grant  to  a  monastery  in  the  same  reign,  one  half  of 
the  tithes  is  specially  restricted  to  he  ''  distributed  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,"  A  claim  to  some  such  partition  was  recognized  in 
England  by  many  of  the  original  grants,  and  was  acknowledged 
in  numermis  documents  down  to  the  time  of  the  reformation.' 
Since  then  it  has  been  very  much  overlooked  and  abandoned,  the 
tithes  being  wholly  absorbed  by  the  ministers  and  impropriators  ; 
while  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  tlie  repairs  of  the  places  of 
worship  have  been  thrown  on  the  public,  to  be  provided  for  by 
distinct  and  hcaiy  rates.  Gratuitous  duties  of  an  educational 
kind  towards  the  children  of  the  parish,  are  also  enjoined  by 
various  laws  on  each  minister,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
little  recognized  till  very  recently. 

About  1200,  among  the  decretal  epistles  of  Pope  Innocent  III., 
who  confirmed  the  notion  and  term  of  transubstantiation,  and 
set  up  the  Inquisition,  one  is  directed  to  the  Arclibishop  of  Can- 
terbury, commanding  him  to  enjoin  every  man  to  pay  his  tem- 
poral goods  to  those  who  ministered  spirituaJ  things  to  him  in 
his  own  parish.'^  This  was  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  censurea, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  general  parochial  tithes  in  England ; 
many  aueient  exceptions  were  admitted,  however,  in  favour  of 
religious  houses  and  others.  Canon  law  was  long  the  chief 
authority  for  tithes. 

*  Fox  «  Acta  und  Monuments,  vol.  iii.  ;  Selden  chap.  v. 

*  Blackstoiie  2,  a,  2,  2  ;   Selden  chap,  vii,,  sect.  1 ;  Seldea'a  Hist  chap.  iL 
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The  chief  of  the  English  cnnon  laws  enjoining  the  payment  of 
tithesj  both  praediul  and  personal,  is  commonly  attributed  to  a 
council  held  in  London,  in  1385,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  who  also  confirmed  the  tithes 

|to  the  parishes  J  but  it  was  direeted,  by  acts  of  that  king  and  of 
lenry  IV.^  that  in  all  appropriations  of  churches,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  should  ordain  a  convenient  sum  of  money  to  be  an- 
nually distributed,  out  yf  the  fruits  and  profits  of  every  living, 
among  the  poor  parishioners,  in  aid  of  their  sustenance  for  ever  ! 
Thus  having  been  gradually  introduced »  and  at  length  esta- 

Lblished  in  Enghind,  tithes  were  soon  claimed  by  prescription,  n» 
'*  due  to  God  and  holy  church/^  The  laws  enjoining  the  pay- 
ment generally  take  this  ground,  and  not  any  civil  right  or 
property  possessed  by  the  claimants. 

Henry  VI IL,  instead  of  removing  the  yokcj  as  might  have 
been  justly  expected  from  the  Reformation,  extended  it  to 
the  inhabitants  of  LondoUj  who  had  been  hitherto  in  a  great 
measure  exempt,  and  passed  new  laws  to  strengthen  and  enforce 
the  system;  although  be  abolished  the  payment  called  Peter's 
pence,  which  had  subsisted  with  several  intermissions  for  about 
800  years,  and  all  other  payments  to  Rome,  In  truth,  his 
great  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  transfer  to  himself  the 
revenues  and  the  authority  w^hich  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed 
by  the  pope.  The  papacy  bad  made  large  claims  on  the 
estates  and  minds  of  the  people,  and  he  was  equally  desirous 
to  possess  himself  of  the  spoils.  The  preamble  of  the  Act  of 
the  27th  of  his  reign,  eliap.  ^0,  '^  for  tithes  to  be  paid  through- 
out this  realm,*'  is  as  follows  : — **  Forasmuch  as  divers  numbers 
of  cvil-disjK)8ed  persons,  having  no  respect  of  their  duties  to 
Almighty  God,  but  against  right  and  good  conscience,  have 
attempted  to  subtract  and  withhold,  in  some  places  the  whole, 
and  in  other  jdaces  great  parts,  of  their  tithes  and  oblations, 
as  well  personal  as  pnedial,  due  unto  God  and  holy  church, 
— for  reformation  of  which  said  injuries,  and  for  unity  and  peace 
to  be  preserved  amongst  the  king's  subjects,  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king,  being  supreme  head  on  earth  (imder  God)  of  the  church 
of  England,  willing  that  the  spiritual  rights  and  duties  of  that 
church  should  be  maintained,  hath  urdained  and  enacted,  by 
nuthority  of  this  present  parliament,  that  every  of  his  subjects  of 
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thk  realm,  according  to  the  ecolesiaatical  laws  and  ordinances  of 
his  church  of  England,  and  after  the  laudable  usages  and  cus- 
tomB  of  the  parish  where  he  dwelleth,  shall  )^eld  and  pay  his 
tithesj  offerings  and  other  duties  of  holy  church/'  &c,  &c. 

Tliis  preamble  shows  that  the  payment  of  tithes  was  then 
objected  to  by  "  numbers  of  persons,"  also  that  they  were 
claimed  ou  the  ground  of  prescription^  and  of  their  being  '*  due 
to  God  and  holy  church."  Although  this  king  was  U|idoubtedly 
permitted  to  be  instrumentid  in  accomplishing  much  substantial 
good ;  yet  his  avarice  and  liis  k^iuiing  to  many  of  the  abuses  of 
popery  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment*  The  refor- 
mation which  he  introduced  w?vs  at  best  hut  very  incomplete, 
and  even  from  this  he  returned  in  some  respects  to  the  former 
system  during  the  latter  years  of  bis  reign,  when  he  became 
80  bloodthirsty,  changeable  and  tyrannical,  that  his  subjects 
acarccly  knew^  whether  tlieir  lives  were  more  endangered  by  the 
profession  of  popish  or  of  protestant  principles^  Many  persons 
had  doubtless  expected  that  the  denial  of  various  popish  errors 
would  have  led  to  the  denial  of  the  claim  of  tithes ;  but  in  this 
they  were  utterly  disappointed,  the  oppressive  and  anti-christiau 
burthen  being  enforced  with  still  heavier  penalties. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  \'I,,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  both  pra-dial  and  personal,  under  pain  of  treble 
damages ;  and  their  recover}^  was  still  limited  to  the  extravagant 
ecclesiastical  courts :  since  that  time  personal  tithes  have,  to  & 
great  extent,  been  commuted  or  become  otherwise  obsolete ; 
while  praedial  tithes  have  been  repeatedly  recognised  and  con- 
firmed by  law  I  but  the  penalties  for  non-payment  have  been 
mitigated,  and  the  proceedings  for  recovery  rendered  less  expen- 
sive. In  order  to  save  the  system  from  destruction,  it  has  been 
stripped  of  some  of  its  more  obviously  revolting  features* 

Tithes,  being  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  increase,  arising 
firom  the  land,  from  the  stock,  and  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
people,  were  cither  prfcdial,  as  of  corn,  grass^  &c. ;  or  mixed,  as 
wool,  milk,  pigSj  &c. ;  or  personal,  as  of  manual  occupations, 
trades^  fisheries,  &c.  The  gross  produce  was  tithed  under  the 
first  two  heads,  and  the  nett  profits  under  the  last  head.  They 
were  also  distinguished,  with  ixispcct  to  value,  into  great  and 
small,  rectorial  and  vicarial ;  great  tithes  being  on  corn,  &c*,  and 
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aall  tithes  the  personal  and  mixed*  The  operation  of  Ethel woU^s 
grant  was  limited  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  prBcdial  tithes.  William 
the  Conqueror  <iddcd  the  smaller  or  mixed  tithes^  and  much 
increased  the  oppression.  Some  of  the  demands  for  personal 
tithcj  which  still  subsist  and  are  upheld  on  the  ground  of  cus- 
tom, are  of  an  extremely  unreasonable  nature,  pai-ticularly 
those  in  some  plfices  on  fisheries  and  on  mills. 

Most  of  our  historians  and  jnrists^  who  have  adverted  to  the 
establishment  of  this  great  impost  and  to  other  usurpations  of 
the  clmreh,  describe  in  strong  terms  of  censiu^e  the  shameless 
rapacity  and  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastics^  who  were  at 
length  prevented  only  by  stringent  laws,  from  swallowing  up  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  land  in  the  natioii  I  ^*  Not  content,"  says 
Blackstone,  ''  with  the  ample  provision  of  tithes^  which  the  law 
had  given  to  the  parochial  clergy,  they  endeavoured  to  grasp  at 
the  lands  and  inheritances  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  had  not  the 
legislature  withstood  them,  would  by  this  time  have  probably 
been  masters  of  every  foot  of  ground  in  Britain/*^  The  statutes 
of  mortmain  and  other  enactments  were  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  restrain  this  insatiable  avarice  ! 

If  we  turn  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  find  the  same 
rapacious  spirit  to  have  prevailed  in  many  countries  till  it 
received  a  check  ;  most  of  the  popes  too  wlio  fostered  it  and 
introduced  the  tithe  system,  were  notorious  for  their  ambition, 
avarice  and  crimes.  The  history  of  these  pontiffs,  and  of  the 
transactions  in  which  they  took  n  principal  part,  is  higlily 
repulsive  and  disgusting.  It  is  only  wontlertul  that  a  system, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  indebted  to  the  intrigues  of  such  men 
for  its  origin,  should  have  been  allowed  to  subsist  in  this  land, 
with  some  partial  modifications,  to  the  present  day  ! 

The  evil  effects  produced  on  the  interests  of  true  religion  by 
such  endowments  for  upholding  certain  doctrines  and  practices, 
nnd  the  suspicious  circumstances  under  which  they  were  intro- 
duced, ai*e  surely  sufficient  to  excite  a  deep  and  general  interest 
on  the  question,  in  our  comparatively  hap])y  land,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  will  bo  the  ease,  as  it  is  fully  considered, 
and  as  the  Ught  of  Christian  truth  increases.  Tlius,  under  the 
'  (Vminentaries^  iv.  8. 
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divine  blessings  llie  reformation  of  religion  will  be  further 
advanced,  and  protestant  Britain  will  not  long  remain  almost 
the  only  exception  to  the  abolition  of  the  tithe  system  ;  but  by 
moral  and  constitutional  means^  her  generally  free  and  fair 
iuBtitutions  will  be  purged  of  the  evil  of  a  state-endowed  hier- 
archy, and  our  beloved  country  will  at  length  be  freed  for  ever 
from  the  servile  yoke  1 

May  the  natiu'e  of  true,  disinterested  gospel  ministry  and 
worship  speedily  become  more  clearly  understood ;  and  may  the 
practical  influeuce  of  cliristianity,  fi*ce^  pure,  and  beneficent, 
spread  univcrHally  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ! 

4/A  Sectiori, — Chief  characieruttics  of  the  period  in  which  Ttifien 
were  introduced  and  established. 

Whoever  traces  with  impurtiidity  the  adoption  of  the  tithe 
system  by  profesising  Ckristians^  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  corrupt  character  of  that  long  and  dark  period,  in  which  it 
first  sprang  up,  and  at  length  acquired  a  strong,  general  and 
permanent  liold.  It  was  one  of  the  products  of  the  apostacy — 
when  superstition  reigned  supreme^  and  when  ignorance  debased 
the  minds  of  men,  making  them  a  ready  prey  to  the  covetona- 
ness  and  ambition  of  sordid  ecclesiastics.  The  true  nature  of 
religion  aj>pears,  during  that  long  night,  to  have  been  generally 
unknown,  with  some  briglit  exceptions ;  and  in  its  stead  pre- 
vailed bfeless  forms,  fanatical  observances,  unblushing  covetous- 
uess  and  unscrupulous  hypocrisy  ! 

A  brief  inquiry  into  other  corrupt  and  strange  opinions  and 
practices,  which  originated  and  became  cniTcnt  during  the 
same  ages,  will  suffice  to  show  whether  or  not  the  system  under 
consideration  is  fairly  entitled,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  to 
possess  any  weight  of  authority  in  the  Christian  churches  of 
later  and  more  enlightened  periods. 

Even  in  the  second  century,  nionasticisni,  penances  and  volun- 
tary austerities  began  to  be  practised.  Scriptural  religion  had 
lost  much  ground,  and  prayers,  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  the 
dead  were  introduced.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  celebration 
of  what  is  called  Easter,  and  violent  controversy  arose  about  the 
proper  time  for  obsemng  it ;   the  oriental  churches  following 
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the  ancient  Jewish  period  of  the  Passover,  aiid  the  western 
churches  keeping  the  first  day  of  the  week  next  the  Saviour's 
resurrection.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  excommunicated  the 
Asiatics. 

In  the  third  century,  incense  and  frequent  fasts  were  intro- 
duced^ ceremonies  were  multiplied^  exorcism  was  practised  to 
drive  away  evil  spirits ;  and  many  religious  persons  betook  them- 
selves to  deserts  and  eaves,  where  they  used  severe  discipline 
and  self-torture,  professing  thcrehy  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  Most  High.  Tixe  doctrine  of  piu^gatory  was  embraced,  and 
licentious  sports  were  encouraged  in  celebrating  the  memory 
of  the  martin  rs  ! 

In  tbe  fourth  century,  Cons  tan  tine  and  his  successors  made 
great  innovations  on  the  simple  government  of  the  church ; 
excluding  the  people  fi'om  any  part  in  it,  and  claiming  great 
power  and  immmiities  for  the  ecclci^iastics.  Various  rites,  super- 
stitiotis  and  even  pagan^  were  gradually  substituted  for  true 
religion  and  genuine  piety.  Pilgrimages,  relics^  fasts,  monaa- 
ticism  and  miracles  were  upheld  :  the  celibacy  of  the  priests 
was  enjoined;  and  the  worship  of  the  Christians^  in  many 
places^  differed  very  little  in  appearance  from  that  of  tbe 
heathen,  botb  having  a  splendid  and  pompous  ritual. 

The  fifth  centur}'  was  distinguished  by  odious  quarrels  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  autborities  of  the  several  churches ; 
Rcandalous  dissensious  generally  prevailed,  and  real  religion 
bt^carae  apparently  almost  extinct;  images  were  introduced  ;  the 
pride  and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  increased,  and  the  morals 
and  priueiples  of  the  people  proportionately  suffered  ;  most 
of  them  being  devoted  to  superstitions  and  fictions. 

In  the  sixth  century,  monasticism  further  increased;  \iolent 
contests  prevailed  between  the  ea^stcrn  and  western  churches, 
ignorance  became  greater ;  the  immoralities  of  the  ministers  or 
clergy  were  notorious ;  gross  abuses  and  superstitious  multi- 
plied. Hence  were  inculcatetl  absurd  notions  concerning  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  the  worship  of  images  and  saints,  the 
fire  of  purgatory,  and  the  ethcacy  of  good  works ;  the  principal 
place  being  gi%^en  to  outwai'd  rites  and  observances  for  the 
attainment  of  salvation,  the  power  of  relics  to  heal  the  diseases 
of  body  and  mind,  and  other  similar  fancies. 
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The  ignorance^  darkness  and  barbarisiiij  that  reigned  in  the 
ueventh  century,  were  so  ^eat  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
exceeded.       Ambition,    avarice    and   liyijocrisy    penaded    tlie 

churches ;  and  large  estates  were  bcqucatlicd  to  the  monks  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  under  the  delusion^  which  was  artfully  incul- 
cated, that  past  immoralities  and  crimr s  would  thus  be  expiated. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  general  corruption,  wliieh  had  be- 
fore darkened  and  perv  erted  the  clergy,  still  increased  ;  they 
abandoned  thcttisclvcs  to  their  passions  without  shame  or  re- 
straint, and  were  distinguished  by  their  luxury,  glnttony  and 
lust  5  the  people  being  held  in  abject  servility.  The  notion 
of  atoning  for  sin  by  eiidou  iiig  churches  and  monasteries,  pro- 
duced great  accinnulations  of  wealth  to  the  priests  ;  these  acts 
being  often  attended  with  a  shameful  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
private  individuals  and  of  families. 

The  luxiuT,  impiety  and  licentiousness  of  most  of  the  clergy 
continued  to  be  excessive  in  the  ninth  centur)%  and  were  only 
equalled  by  their  general  ignorance  and  superstition.  The 
arrogance  and  ambition  of  the  popes  led  thcrn  to  assume 
unprecedented  authority  ;  bitter  controvcrsicH  unA  quarrels 
increased  ;  the  monastic  life  was  hekl  in  the  highest  esteem ; 
ceremonies,  pretended  saints  and  relics  swarmed  ;  the  worship 
of  images  became  more  general  j  and  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  was  introduced* 

In  the  tcntli  century,  deplorable  ignorance,  Ijurbarism  and 
confusion  still  prevailed ;  yet  not  without  faint  gleam's  of  light 
in  some  directions.  Tlie  clergy  were  mostly  debased  in  super- 
stition, darkness  and  immorality,  and  the  Roman  pontiifs  appear 
to  have  been  so  many  monsters  of  guilt  and  infamy.  The  sale 
of  sacred  appointments  was  openly  practised  ;  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  disfigured  and  perverted  ;  divine  worship  being 
loaded  with  additional  ceremonies ;  iuid  the  essence  of  religion 
was  deemed  t^  consist  in  venerating  images  and  saints,  in  dis- 
covering and  honrioring  relics,  and  in  accumulating  riches  upon 
the  priests  and  monks. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  wild  and  superstitious  crnsadea 
tended  to  angment  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church ;  the 
bishops  of  Koine  assumed  the  title  of  pope  or  common  father  ; 
Gregory  VI K,  or  Ilildcbraml,  mmed  at  no  loi»s  than  universal 
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douiiuioiij  ami  iuvolved  Fjiirope  in  cotifiision  and  bloodshed. 
Ignorance,  superstition,  licentiousness,  frauds,  diaaensions  and 
other  enormities  prevailed  in  all  ranks  of  the  ecclesiastics  ;  and 
celibaey  being  imposed  upon  them,  concubinage  was  generally 
practised  ;  yet  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  for  a  reformation  in 
rehgion,  showed  itself  in  some  countries. 

In  the  twelfth  century  also,  tire  attainnieut  of  knowledge, 
the  study  of  philo8oj>hy,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ob- 
tained a  place  ;  but  flagrant  licentiousness,  with  groi^s  ignorance 
and  superstition,  predominated.  The  popes  struggled  violently 
to  maintain  their  firbitrary  rule  :  indulgences  to  commit  sin 
were  granted  and  sold  to  raise  money ;  and  the  prevalence  of 
aopliistry,  mysticism  and  fanaticism  produced  strange  con- 
troversies and  excesses  among  the  various  sects  and  orders. 

A  spirit  of  chivalry  was  cultivated;  and  the  crusades  still  con- 
tinued in  the  thirteenth  centnrj';  other  wars,  crimes  and 
calamities  followedj  and  the  extravagant  supremacy  of  tlic  Pope 
was  maintained.  Although  knowledge  was  zealously  cultivated 
by  a  few,  and  some  partial  reformation  was  introduced  into  the 
church ;  yet  ignonince  pen^aded  the  nudtitude,  fanaticism  and 
superstition  maintained  a  firm  ground,  transub^taotiation  took 
Htronger  hold;  and  those  who  denied  this  and  other  corinipt 
doctrines,  were  barbarously  persecuted  by  inquisitors  and  others. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  learning  made  some  progress,  and 
a  desire  for  reformation  increased,  amid  prevaihng  corruption 
and  ignorance  ;  disgraceful  dissensions  and  conflicts  among  the 
aspirants  to  the  papal  sec  embroiled  Europe  in  wars.  Persecu- 
tion also  followed  the  Waldenaes,  Lollards  and  other  enlightened 
people,  who  successively  arose. 

In  tlie  fifteenth  century,  religious  light  and  learning  advanced 
in  spite  of  oppression.  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two 
zealous  reformers,  were  put  to  death.  The  councils  of  Constance 
and  Florence  were  called  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the  church, 
and  to  heal  its  dissensions,  but  in  vain.  Profligacy,  indolence 
and  superstition  still  characterized  the  ecclesiastics ;  the  church 
was  di^aded  by  contending  popes,  and  the  conflicts  of  different 
sects  and  parties  produced  giTat  confusion  and  bloodshed. 

In  the  sixteenth  centiu*y,  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  long 
been   secretly   increasing,  burst  forth  into  open  opposition  to 
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the  despotic  usurpatioos  and  gross  euonnitiea  of  the  popes,  to 
the  superstition  and  crimes  of  the  priests,  and  to  the  general 
darkness  and  earruption  of  the  church,  in  morals,  doctrine  and 
services.  Thus  arose  the  reformation  under  Luther,  excited  at 
first  bj  the  open  traffic  in  indulgences,  but  soon  directed  more 
generally  against  the  deep  and  \ride-spread  debasement  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people. 

This  reforraation,  though  commenced  upwards  of  three  cen- 
turies ago,  is  still  in  various  respects,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  many,  very  incomplete ;  nor  is  this  surprising,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  corruptions  to  be  removed  had  been  aceu- 
mukting  through  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries,  and  had  en- 
trenched themselves  deeply  iu  the  darkness,  the  pride  and  the 
self-interest  of  the  natural  heart. 

The  superstitions,  extravagancies  and  enoraiities  which  have 
juflt  been  described,  as  the  great  features  of  the  period  when 
the  tithe  system  was  established,  are  surely  sufRcient  to  excite 
strong  doubt  and  suspicion  with  respect  to  it ;  and  especially  so, 
when  it  is  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  wlien  tlie  corrupt  character  of  those  in  whom  it 
originated  wm  clearly  predicted  by  the  apostles.  "For  1  know 
that,  after  my  departui'c,  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among 
you  not  sparing  the  flock  :  also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men 
arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them/'*  ''  And  through  covetousness  shall  they,  with  feigned 
words,  make  merchandize  of  you/'-  The  prophetic  descriptions 
of  the  apostacy  or  night  of  darkness,  and  of  the  coming  of  anti- 
christ, are  given  in  clear  and  forcible  terras.  "  For  the  day  (of 
Christ)  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a  faUing  away  first, 
and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition,  who 
opposeth  and  cxaltcth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  sliowiug  himself  that  he  is  God/' — "And  then  sball  that 
wicked  be  revealcd,^^  "  even  he  whose  coming  is  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders^ 
and  with  all  deccivablenesa  of  unriglitcousness/^^  &c. 

Protestants    generally   consider   that  these   prophecies,   and 
'  Acta  XX.  29,  30.  *  2  Peter  il  3. 

'2Tlitjas.  u.  3,  4;  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 
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others  to  the  like  purport,  were  in  great  measure  fiilfilledj  in 
the  priestly  exaltation  and  perversion  of  the  truths  Mhich  mark 
the  period  just  re\iewefl;'  but  they  have  not  yet  been  induced 
fully  to  repudiate,  or  even  to  question,  many  of  the  views  and 
practices,  to  which  that  lengthened  night  gave  birth,  and  which 
are  clearly  at  variance  witli  the  simple,  imsophisticatcd  princi- 
ples of  clu^istianity  laid  down  in  t!ic  New  Testament, 


6/A   Section, —  Founders   and  various   Possessors   of  Tithes   in 
Efi gland  and  Wales. 

It  has  been  shown  that  pro^^sioo  for  the  poor  was  the  object 
of  endowments  in  the  Christian  churcli,  and  that  the  system  of 
tithes  imder  the  present  dispensation  ori^^uated  and  grew  up, 
together  with  other  corrupt  practices,  in  a  time  of  gross  darkness, 
both  religious*  and  intellectual :  also  that  designing  pontiifs, 
covetous  priests  and  ignorant  superstitious  princes  were  its 
chief  authoni,  uniting  together  for  their  own  sellish  ends. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  for  what  purposes  tithes  and  other 
ecclesiastical  claims  were  first  imposed,  and  how  the  amount 
continued  to  be  applied  for  many  hundred  years : — ^chiefly  for 
the  maintenance  of  popish  priests,  with  their  absui'dities  and 
errors  j  for  purgations  and  exorcisms ;  for  the  celebration  of 
the  ma-Hs;  for  image  worship;  for  prayers  and  dirges  for  the 
dead;  for  auricular  confession  ;  for  upholding  the  seven  sacra- 
ments^ false  miracles,  and  other  erroneous  and  corrupt  obser- 
vances and  notions  ;  for  the  putting  down,  punishing  and 
burning  of  heretics  and  Lollards ;  for  the  maintenance  of 
swarms  of  idle,  ignorant,  covetous  and  gi'ossly  immoral  eccle- 
siastics, in  pomp,  tyranny  and  sin  !  Strange  it  is  that,  when 
these  superstitious  absurdities  are  generally  denounced,  the  chief 
wages  originally  provided  for  their  support  should  still  be 
enforced  ! 

When  Henr>^  VIIL  about  the  year  1534,  by  a  reformation  at 
first  almost  nominal,  virtually  installed  himself  as  the  Pope  of 
England,  by  supplanting  the  Pope  of  Rome,  instead  of  the  tithes 
being  abolislied,  and  the  amount  returned  to  the  owners  of  the 
land,  or  applied  to  general  civil  purposes,  in  consistency  with 
*  See  Newton's  DiBsertationa  on  ttie  Propheciea,  &c. 
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the  professed  desire  to  remedy  religious  abuses,  the  whole  con- 
tinned  to  be  absorbed  by  the  clergy,  by  the  impiropnators,  the 
king  and  his  fiivouritcs,^  For  about  thirteen  yenrs^  during  the 
remainder  of  his  rcign»  they  were  applied,  witli  almost  eqiiFd 
superstition^  to  the  condemners  and  persecutors  of  those  who 
liad  but  lately  possessed  them,  and  to  tlie  opposcrs  of  the  papal 
auttiority.  Most  of  the  ecclesijistics,  follomug  the  king,  had 
thrown  off  tlie  pope's  supremacy,  and  embracing  that  of  the 
monarch,  continued  to  hold  their  livings ;  while  some  who  re- 
sisted were  displaced,  and  others  appointed  in  their  stead.  But 
Henry  so  wavered  to  and  fro  in  his  religious  professions,  that 
the  safety  of  both  parties  was  by  turns  endangered,  through  his 
capricions  and  cniel  temper  ! 

During  the  short,  but  brighter  reign  of  Edward  "VT^.,  the 
tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  property  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  protestant  episcopal  ministers,  the  reformation  iii 
doctrine  made  further  progress,  and  had  the  king  liver! ,  greater 
advances  would  probably  have  taken  place. 

The  accession  of  Qneen  Mary,  in  1553,  a  period  of  despdtie 
royalty,  at  once  turned  the  tables,  and  the  revenues  were  again 
handed  over  to  the  Catholic  priests,  who  exercised  their  power 
with  almost  savage  fury  against  their  late  superiors,  ^Tore  than 
10,000  ministers,  being  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  whole  number 
in  England,  and  including  all  who  were  married,  were  ejected 
from  tlieir  livings  !- 

If  it  be  asked  what  the  tithe  question  has  to  do  with  these 
enormities,  the  answer  is  obvious.  It  was  the  ''loaves  and 
fishes/*  the  golden  remuneration,  the  decimal  revenues,  which 
constituted  underneath  the  principal  matter  of  contention, 
especially  among  the  many  worldly-minded,  unprincipled  juid 
covetous,  who  turned  with  the  breath  of  royal  pleasure ;  while 
the  spiritual  and  devout,  the  conscientious  and  the  simple- 
hearted,  lamented  the  spirit  and  motives  with  which  these  con- 
tentions were  conducted,  and  often  felt  their  effects  in  dreadful 
severities ! 

After  five  years  of  bitterness  and  bloodshed,  Eliz.abeth  restored 
Protestantism  according  to  her  own  low  apprehension  of  its 

I  ElackHlone's  t'ommeiitariea^  1,  8,  4. 

*  Smollett's  History,  vol.  W,  ;  Sirnf>»on*8  Plea  for  Religion, 
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principles ;  when  nearly  all  the  parochial  ministers  retained 
the  state  eudowmciits.  Avaricious  and  time-semng,  they 
repeatedly  changed  with  the  tide  of  royalty,  adapting  theii* 
profession  and  practice  to  the  vill  of  the  ruling  sovereign. 
Others  probably  judged,  as  Camden  asserts,  that  they  shoidd 
better  serve  the  interest  of  the  papacy  by  retaining  their  posi- 
tions. About  200  only  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  interest  to 
principle,  and  to  have  given  up  their  licncfices.^  Most  of  them 
received  compensation,  to  tlic  amount  of  onc-fiJtIi  of  their  former 
incomes.  Persecution  was  still  employed,  in  a  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion for  past  indignities,  and  though  there  was  less  of  popish 
superstition,  yet  the  reformation  was  very  incomplete;  those 
under  the  name  of  Puritans,  wlio  would  have  carried  it  farther, 
were  oppressed  and  trampled  upon  ;  the  wedge  of  gold  and  the 
Babylonish  garment  still  polluted  the  camp ;  and  the  genuine 
and  lowly  spirit  of  the  gospel  made  but  little  real  progress, 

lindcr  popery,  the  poor  had  been  sharers  to  some  extent  in 
the  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  revenues,  but  after  the  refor- 
mation, when  the  religious  houses  were  broken  upj  the  indigent 
were  deprived  of  all  part,  and  sutlered  so  severely,  that  stringent 
laws  became  necessary  for  their  support,  and  against  vagabond- 
age and  robbery,  to  wliich  they  had  resorted  tor  a  maintenance. 
The  number  of  executions  under  Henry  VIII.,  on  this  account, 
is  almost  incredible.  Thus  protestantism  seijsed  the  liring  of 
the  poor,  and  was  even  more  cruel  in  ttiat  respect  than  poperjr^ ! 

For  eighty-eight  years,  through  successive  reigns,  did  the 
Protestiint  episcopal  ministers  coutiiuie  to  hold  the  pidpits  and 
revenues ;  yet  during  all  tins  period  many  religious  persons, 
whose  views  were  more  simple  and  spiritual,  were  much  discon- 
tented with  the  religions  establishment.  Royalty  and  hierarchy 
made  iiowcver  gi*eater  encroachments,  and  tlie  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  domination  gradually 
increasing,  produced  at  length,  not  a  peaceful,  firm  and  consti- 
tutional opposition,  but  riolencc,  rebellion  and  ci^il  war.  These 
proceedings,  totally  at  variance  with  the  benign  and  gentle 
spirit  of  Christianity,  were  so  far  successful  for  a  time,  as  to 
obtain  ultimately,  by  one  step  after  another,  the  abohtion  of 

*  Simpson's  Plea,  Gmy'a  Sermona  at  Bamptou  Lectiiree,  Smollelt » 
HiHtory,  vrtL  iv. 
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episcopacy  and  royalty  in  England*  The  chnrcli  lands  were 
sold  or  leased,  and  the  produce  was  applied  to  tlie  expenses  of 
the  civil  war  and  of  the  state ;  as  well  aa  to  the  augmentation 
of  poor  livings.  The  value  of  the  bishops*  lands  forfeited  and 
aold  is  said  to  have  been  a  million  sterling.'  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  however,  not  less  mindful  of  their  own  pecuniary 
interests  than  their  predecessors,  obtained  orders  of  Parliament 
in  K)4i  and  1640,  for  establishing^  themselves  pro  tempore^  and 
for  still  continuing  the  tithes  already  ui  their  possession,  till 
another  maintenance  ctpially  large  and  honourable  should  be 
substituted.  The  former  incumbents,  numbering  some  thou  sand  8^ 
were  dispossessed^  but  allowed,  on  the  principle  acted  on  before, 
to  retain  a  fifth  part  of  their  incomes  for  life.  In  Scotland, 
the  tithes  and  church  lands  had  already  been  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  otherwise  applied. 

This  was  a  most  favourable  opportiuiity  for  the  total  extinction 
of  the  tithe  system,  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  aU  state  endow- 
ments of  religion  ;  but  it  was  unliappily  lost  to  the  nation 
through  the  avarice,  worldly-mindedne^s  and  ambition  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers,  creating  great  dissatis* 
faction  and  surprise  in  many  sincere  and  enlightened,  but  too 
sanguine  men !  These  had  been  zealous  in  bringing  about  the 
revolution,  with  the  full  anticipation  of  a  purer  system  of 
divine  worship  and  church  discipline ;  and,  as  one  of  its  great 
results,  the  overthrow  of  all  state  protection  and  maintenance 
for  particular  sects. 

In  the  general  collection  of  statutes  or  Acts  of  Parliament^  all 
those  passed  between  1640  and  16G0  are  omitted,  because,  though 
they  had  the  force  of  law  for  the  time  being,  they  did  not 
receive  royal  sanction,  and  being  viewed  with  much  distrust, 
were  repealed  in  a  mass  at  the  restoration.  Within  that  time 
the  following  ordinances  and  acts  of  the  Commons  were  issued, 
among  many  others : — Ordinances^  "  For  abolishing  bishops  and 
archbishops  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  settling  their  lands 
and  possessions  on  trustees ;  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth/^  except  the   tithes,   benefices,   churches,    &c. 

'  Neai'a  Puritans. 

*  9th  October,  and  IHth  Novonilier,  UUn  ;  23rd  March,  lfJ47  ;  and  21  at 
Noveml3ei\lti4B. 
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Acts  of  the  Cnmnions^  '^  for  abolisliiiij]^  deans,  chapters,  canons, 
preljends  and  other  similar  oillces ;  and  for  selling  their  lands 
and  possessions/'  Bnt  tithes,  benefices,  &c,  were  again  excepted. 
By  other  acts-  it  was  ordered  that  these,  together  \nth  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths,  should  be  vested  in  trustees,  and  employed 
"  for  providing  maintenance  for  (^  godly  and  orthodox')  preaching 
ministers,  and  other  pious  uses,"  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
schoolmasters  and  learning  in  England  and  Wales,  to  the  amount 
of  iJ20,0(M)  per  annimi.  Additional  acts  pro\idcd^  ^' for  the 
better  propagation  and  preadiing  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the 
redress  of  grievances."  By  them  certain  commissioners,  termed 
"  Triers,'*  were  authorised  to  examine  into  charges  against  any 
parson^  ^icar,  curate  or  schoolmaster,  for  ill  conduct,  malignancy 
or  non-residence ;  and  on  conviction,  to  displace  such  persons, 
and  recommend  others,  to  be  provided  with  fitting  maintenance, 
Tlie  income  of  a  minister  not  to  exceed  a  hundred  pounds,  nor 
that  of  a  schoolmaster  forty  pounds,  mth  ten  pounds  per  year  to 
tlie  ministers'  widows.  Another  act  *  authorized  the  *'  sale  of 
the  manors  and  glebe  lands,  lately  belonging  to  bishops,  deans, 
chapters,  &c.,'^  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  Commissioners 
or  Triers  were  again  appointed  by  ordinances,^  to  grant  certifi- 
cates of  *^  approbation  of  public  preachers ;"  and  others  in  each 
county,  with  certain  ministers  to  assist  them,  *'for  the  ejection 
of  scandalous,  insufficient  and  ignorant  ministers  and  school- 
^maaters."  Provision  was  made  by  a  further  ordinance**  "  for 
the  better  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  preaching  minis- 
ters, for  the  union  of  parishes,**  and  *^  for  the  true  payment  of 
tithes  and  other  duties/' 

The  Presbyterians  continued  uppermost  for  a  few  years,  and 
in  possession  of  most  of  the  pulpits  and  revenues ;  but  they 
greatly  failed  in  executing  those  reforms  which  had  been  exi>ected 
from  them  ;  and  after  violent  political  and  religious  contests, 
many  of  them  were  at  length  supplanted  by  the  tndependeuts. 
These  professed  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  all  state  endowments  of 
eligion,  and  to  its  connexion  with  secular  power.     Some  of  the 

'  30th  April,  1C54D  ;  Mni  30tb  July,  1649. 
'  Sth  June,  1649  ;  ami  5tk  April,  1650. 

•  22nJ  Febnmry  ;  and  lat  March,  1049. 

•  KJtli  October,  1650. 

•  SOth  March,  1653  ;  and  2mh  Augxist,  1654. 

•  9Lh  August^  1647  ;  and  2ii«l  September,  1654. 
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church  lands  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical  titles  and  offices  were 
alienated  and  sold,  and  the  work  of  further  reformation  was 
(ieriously  debated.  It  raadcj  however,  very  slow  progi*e»B,  in  con- 
setjucnce  of  the  opposition  of  self-interested  and  prejudiced 
parties. 

When  Oliver  Croinwell  was  appointed  Protector  in  lf>53,  one 
of  the  articles  of  government  to  which  he  swore  and  subscribed, 
was  expressed  in  these  words : — "  That  the  Christian  religion  con* 
taincd  in  the  scriptures  be  held  forth  wnd  recommended,  as  the 
public  profession  of  these  nations ;  anil  that,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
a  provision,  less  subject  to  scruple  and  contentionj  and  more  ccr-  < 
tain  than  the  present,  be  made,  for  the  encouragement  and  main* 
tenancc  of  able  and  painful  teachers,  for  instructing  the  people, 
for  discovery  and  confutation  of  error,  heresy^  and  whatever  is 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  :  and  that,  until  such  pro\xsion  be 
made,  the  present  maintenance  [\iz,  tithes]  shall  not  be  taken 
away  or  impeached,"*  By  this  clause,  the  newly-established 
preachers,  being  secure  of  the  continuance  of  the  old  systeni,  to 
their  great  discredit  sat  dorni  at  ease,  demanding  tithes,  and 
prosecuting  with  much  severity  those  who  couscientionsly  de- 
clined to  pay  them.  Such  remained  the  case  dui'ing  the  power 
of  these  men,  who  had  so  loudly  inveighed  against  episcopacy 
with  its  oppressions,  and  who  therefore  were  culpable  in  a  ten- 
fold  degree,  tor  abusing  that  authority  and  intluence  which  they 
had  acquired  nnder  pretences  in  a  great  measure  vain.  "Popery, 
prelacy,''  &e,  they  excluded  from  toleration. 

Milton,  their  able  apologist,  who  had  been  a  chief  instrument 
in  promoting  their  cause,  and  who  was  much  opposed  to  a 
hierarchy  under  any  name,  complained  loudly  of  their  conduct 
in  this  respect ;  and  in  his  *'  Considerations  on  the  most  likely 
means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,"  published  in 
1659,  alluded  to  the  maintenance  of  '^  ehureh  ministers,"  as  then 
'*  imder  public  debate,"  thus  decidedly  expressing  his  own  senti- 
ments : — '^  I  hate  that  they,  wlio  have  preached  out  bishops,  pre- 
lates and  canonists,  should,  in  what  serves  their  own  ends,  retain 
their  false  opinions,  their  pharisaical  leaven,  their  avarice^  and 
closely  their  ambition,  their  pluralities,  their  non-residences,  their 
odious  fees ;  and  use  their  legal  and  popish  arguments  for  tithes  : 

^  See  Introduction  to  A.  Pearson  V  Great  Case  of  Tithes  ;  NeaVa  Puritims, 
vol.  iv. 
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that  iDdepeodeiits  should  take  that  name — and  yet  seek  to  be 
dependents  on  the  magistivate  for  their  maintenance;  which  two 
tliinga,  independence  and  state-hb*e  in  religion,  can  never  consist 
long  or  certainly  together !  For  magistrates,  at  one  time  or 
other,  will  pay  none  but  sucli^  whom,  by  their  committees  of  ex- 
amination, they  find  conformable  to  their  interest  and  opinions; 
and  hirelings  will  soon  fnune  themselves  to  that  interest  and 
[lose  opinions,  which  they  see  most  pleasing  to  their  pay- 
' masters;  and  to  seem  right  themselves,  will  force  others  as  to 
the  truth." 

Again  he  says,  "  our  new  reformed  English  Presbyterian 
divines,  against  their  own  cited  authors,  and  to  the  shame  of  their 
pretended  reformation,  would  engross  to  themselves  all  tithes  by 
statute ;  and,  supported  by  tlieir  wilful  obstinacy  and  desire  of 
filthy  lucre,  would  persuade  a  Chiistian  magistracy  and  parlia- 
ment to  impose  upon  us  a  judaical,  ceremonial  hiw ;  and  yet  from 
that  law  be  more  irregular  and  unwarrantable,  more  complying 
with  the  covetous  clergy,  than  popish  kings  and  parliaments!'' 

Little,  probably,  did  the  illustrious  author  expect »  when  this 
f^a  written,  that  within  two  or  three  years,  the  unfaithful  Pres- 
'byterians  and  Independents  would  be  displaced,  and  Episcopacy 
with  the  old  order  of  things  fiiUy  restored. 

Charles  II.  being  recalled  to  England  and  set  on  the  throne 
in  16(50,  most  of  what  had  been  done  in  reh«iou8  matterH  for  tlie 
pi*eceding  twenty  years,  was  effjiced  as  speedily  smd  completely 
aa  possible;  tlie  bishops  were  re-established;  and  the  lands, 
tithes  and  authority  were  restored  to  the  Episcopal  ministers. 
Charles  had  declared  to  the  commissioners  at  Breda,  that  '*  liberty 
should  be  given  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man  should 
be  (bsquieted  or  called  in  question  for  diftercnces  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion,  m  hich  should  not  distui'b  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom/'  He  also  promised  that  all  questions  relating  to  the 
grants,  sales  and  titles  of  estates,  should  be  determined  by  par- 
liament, alliuUng  doubtless  in  part  to  ecclesiastical  lands  and 
revenues.  It  was  not  however  to  be  expected,  from  the  spirit 
of  retahation  which  recent  injuries  had  excited,  that  anything 
would  be  left  undone  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopalians.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  passuig  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1GC;2,  notwitb- 
stimdtng  the  inconsistencies  of  many,  about  2,000  ministers, 
chiefly  Presbyterians,  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom  appear 
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to  have  been  pious,  excellent  men,  preferring  principle  to  in- 
terest, were  displaced  from  the  pnlpits  on  Bartholomew's  day,  \ 
without  any  provision  or  compensation,  contrar}^  to  former 
precedents.  Their  sufferings  were  consequently  great,  while 
many  of  their  places  were  filled  by  others  who  disgraced  their  ] 
profession  !  Of  12,0(30  benefices,  3,000  or  more  arc  said  at  this 
time  to  have  been  impropriate,  4165  sinecures,  and  many  of  the 
rest  veiy  ill  occupied.^  A  severe  persecution  commenced  against 
those  who  dissented,  and  the  jails  were  filled  with  Noncon- 
formistSj  Friends  and  others ;  8,000  of  them  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  prison,  during  the  following  twenty-five  years.  The  | 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  the  revolution  which  followed,  gave 
increased  liberty  in  matters  of  religion;  but  no  steps  were  taken 
to  remove  the  burtlien  of  the  tithe  system,  though  the  penalties 
for  non-payment  were  diminished.  These  liavc  been  gradually 
softened,  from  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  present, 
being  a  period  of  about  190  ycars>  during  which  the  tithes  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  same  body,  a  relic  of  a  dark  and 
superstitious  age — to  the  iujary%  it  is  believed,  of  all  parties  and 
of  the  interests  of  true  religion.  In  a  new  and  less  obnoxious 
mode,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  firmly  riveted ;  being  invested 
with  a  more  secular  and  uniform  character;  but  it  is  still 
essentially  the  same,  in  root,  in  principle,  and  in  application,  and 
is  therefore  open  to  the  same  conscientious  objections. 

And  how  are  the  millions  per  annum,  derived  from  the  ancient 
tithe  system  under  its  altered  form,  applied  in  England  at  the 
present  time?  Are  they  used  as  formerly  for  sustaixdng  the! 
poor  ?  This  object  is  provided  for  by  a  fiu-ther  direct  charge  on 
the  public,  nearly  equal  to  the  tithe  rent-charge  itself !  Ai*e  they 
employed  for  another  of  the  original  purposes — to  maintain  the 
houses  or  the  ser^^eea  of  the  National  worship  ?  Tlicse  are  also 
thrown  on  the  resources  of  the  country,  to  be  xipheld  by  a  dis- 
tinct levy,  though  not  much  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  modem 
tithe  !  Does  tlie  charge  support  the  bishops,  no  less  than  the 
ministers,  as  it  did  at  first?  To  some  extent  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sessed by  them,  in  addition  to  large  estates,  which  are  generally 
much  more  than  sufficient  of  themselves,  for  the  most  honourable 
successor  of  James,  Peter  or  Mark  1  Does  the  charge  satisfy  the 
minister  for  officiating  at  marriages,  biu'ials  and  other  individual 
'  Neal's  Puritans. 
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services?      For  each  of  tlicae  also  he   expects  a  distiuct  fee 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  one-tenth  of  the  general  payment ! 

What,  then,  are  the  chief  existing  modes  of  the  application  of 
the  tithe  rent-charge?  Some  part  goes  to  maintain  in  moderate 
circurastauces  the  parochial  ministers,  \Tho  reside  among  the 
people,  and  endeavour  more  or  less  faithfully,  according  to  their 
own  views,  to  instmct  and  edily  them.  Another,  and  perhaps 
the  largest  part^  is  possessed  by  other  resident  ministers,  who  live 
in  ease,  luxury  and  worldly-mindedncss,  perfonning  what  are 
termed  the  regular  duties,  but  either  neglecting  the  private  ones, 
or  devohong  as  much  as  may  be  on  a  laborious  and  ill-paid  curate  I 
Another,  and  no  ineon^derable  part,  goes  to  support  men  who 
live  at  a  distance,  where  couvenieiice,  interest  or  pleasure  calls 
them — who  hold  the  ministerial  appointment  over  several 
parishes  at  once,  but  who  care  for  the  fleece  and  it^  exchange- 
able value  more  than  for  the  flock,  and  rarely  pay  thera  a  visit ! 
Only  a  small  part  comparatively  falls  into  the  hands  of  faithful 
hard-working  men,  who  serve  their  richer  brethren  as  curates, 
A  very  considerable  proportion  has  been  gradually  acquired  by 
the  nobility  of  the  land,  by  private  families  or  individuals  having 
no  connexion  with  the  church,  by  its  chief  dignitaries  the  arch- 
bishops or  bishops,  by  universities  or  colleges,  by  deans  or  pre- 
bends of  cjithedrals.  An  extremely  small  portion  is  applied  by 
such  holders  towards  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  actual  con- 
tributors, or  the  poor  of  their  parishes !  Thus  selfish  motives 
have  gradually  been  allowed  to  operate,  ecclesiastics  have,  it  must 
be  caiulidly  acknowledged,  assumed  the  name  and  the  property 
of  the  church;  and  covetousness,  having  laid  its  rapacious 
hand  on  endowments  for  sacred  purposes,  has  converted  them 
into  means  for  secularizing  and  perverting  that  holy  religion^ 
which  they  were  injudiciously  designed  to  establish. 

6/A  Section. — Other  coTtsideratiotw  and  cirawistances  relating  to 
Ecclesiastical  Tithes  and  Tithe  rent-charge. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  no  authority  for  the  exaction 
of  tithes  is  derived  from  the  example  or  commands  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  subject  further 
in  its  practical  bearings,  and  under  diflfereut  points  of  view. 

1st,  Jewish  example  and  ancient  institution  afford  no  claim 
for  tithes  or  tithe  rent -charge,  payable  to  niiuistcrs  alone. 
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If  we  could  siip|M>8e  for  a  moment  that  a  right  to  demand 
and  to  receive  tithes  exists  under  the  gospel,  as  in  the  legal  dis- 
pensation, still  they  would  not,  by  analogy,  or  Jewish  example, 
be  chiefly  due  to  ministers  of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  be  applicable  to  religious  purposes  generally;  to  t^le^ 
universal  church,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor^  and  to  other  reli- 
gious and  benevolent  objects  ;  wliile  a  tenth  of  the  tithes,  or  a 
hundredth  part  only  of  the  increase  of  the  land,  would  probably 
be  the  proportion  of  the  ministers.  According  to  this  view  of  \ 
the  subject  therefore,  and  having  regard  to  the  original  appro- 
pnation  of  tithes  in  England  for  several  piu^ioses,  how  great  is  the 
invasion  of  public  and  private  right,  when  the  ministers,  though 
professing  to  be  reformed  from  the  evils  of  papacy,  deprive 
the  indigent  of  the  patrimony  which  they  formerly  enjoyed^ 
assume  to  themselves  the  whole  tenth,  and  throw  upon  the  com- 
munity additional  charges  for  special  religious  services,  for  the 
snppoit  of  the  bishop**,  of  the  poor,  of  the  places  of  worship,  of  ' 
labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  for  numberless  other  religious  and  charitable  objects  ! 

In   the  same  text   of  Scripture,  where   God  commands  the 
tenth  to  be  given  to  the  Levites,  he  also  commands  that  they  , 
shall  not  possess  land  or  real  estates^  and  that  they  shall  content ' 
themselves  with  the  titlies  only.     If  therefore  the  people  arc 
obliged  by  this  command  to  pay  tithes,  the  ministers*  are  under 
the  same  obligation  to  take  no  possessions  of  inheritance,^ 

2nd.  Want  of  equity  in  the  demands  made  on  many  of  the 
payers.  I 

The  Apostle  Paul  said,  "  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word 
commimicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things  ;^'^  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  scriptural  and  equitable  principle  is,  that 
they  to  whom   spiritual  things  are  ministered,  should,  when 
needfub     supply    carntd    or    outward    things.      Therefore    to  ^ 
demaTid  these  of  all— many  of   whom  cannot  conscientiously 
accept   the  ministry  —  has  no  foundation  in   cither  scripture, 
justice  or  reason  !      On  the  contrary  the  injustice  is  palpable,  I 
when  it  is  considered   that  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  possessed  | 
by  one  denomination,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest ;  who  con- 
stitute probably  one-half  of   the   popidation  in  England,  and] 
'  l\  Sai-pi  on  rkneticea,  chap.  21  ;    Nmitltera,  wiii.  ;    iHuL  xvHL 
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five-sixtlis  of  it  in  Ireland ;  and  who  are  thus  coiDpelled  to 
support  doctrines  and  ser\ices,  to  which  they  feel  relitjious 
ohjectioiis*  Tliis  surely  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  memoriible 
command  of  our  Lord,  '*  ^VTiatsoevcr  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  yoUj  do  ye  to  them  likewise."  Would  that  tliis  first 
principle  of  Christian  morals  were  fairly  appUed  I 

3rd*  The  ori^ual  ^ants  of  tithes,  whether  free  or  compulsory. 

Some  have  alleged  that  the  various  owners  of  land  throughout 
the  country  spontaneously  dedicated  the  tithe,  or  tenth  part  of 
the  produce,  to  religious  purposes  for  ever.  This  however, 
though  true  in  certain  instances,  is  not  generally  consistent  wHth 
the  evidence  of  liistory.  The  language  of  some  uf  the  royal 
grants  or  enactmeutSj  and  the  statements  of  contemporary 
writers,  prove  that  large  numbers  contributed  very  unwillingly ; 
and  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay,  in  some  cases  by  violence, 
and  in  others  hy  threats  of  punishment,  human  and  divine,  for 
disohcdicnce.  In  fact,  so  averse  were  many  of  the  people  to 
the  imposition,  that  they  resisted  it  in  certain  countries  for  very 
long  periods,  and  were  only  brought  to  submission  in  the  end, 
by  the  united  eftbrts  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers, ' 

The  monarchs,  urged  on  by  the  bishops  and  priests »  imposed 
the  payment  of  tithes  on  the  people,  as  hits  been  before  re- 
marked,  under  the  plea  of  their  receiving  in  return  essential  reli- 
gious services ;  while  at  times  the  parliameuts  enforced  the  impost 
by  their  sanction.  The  difference  in  this  respect  is  not  material. 
Early  history  is  full  of  complaints  against  the  oppressions  prac- 
tised in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  governing  authorities  have 
overstepped  tlicii*  proper  limits,  by  the  enforcement  of  general 
and  perpetual  tithes  for  sectarian  objects,  thus  invading  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  divine  prerogative ! 

4th.  No  right  vested  in  the  ancient  owners  to  impose  such  a 
charge  on  their  posterity. 

It  ha«  been  said  tliat  the  owners  had  as  much  right  to  give 
the  tithes  for  ever,  as  they  had  to  give  their  estates  for  ever. 
That  they  did  not  generally  give  the  tithes  wilUugiy,  has  been 
ilready  shown.  But  they  had  an  acknowledged  and  perfect 
right  to  give  their  estates  of  their  own  free  will,  for  any  purpose 
which  they  conscientiously  approved ;  provided  they  did  not 
thereby  iujure,  in  purse  or  conscience,  the  just  claims  of  their 
*  Selileu,  rt,  4  ;  KrantZH  HiHtrny  ;   Ncauderfi  WmUnj^  .'k'd,  1. 
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families,  their  frieuds  or  the  public.  Tlie  establisliraent  of 
tithes  however  was  ?ery  different,  because  in  such  a  grant 
tbey  aetuully  disposed  of  a  portion  of  the  labour,  still  and 
capital  of  their  descendants.  Had  they  chosen  to  give  the 
whole  land,  or  a  tenth  of  the  land,  they  might  doubtless  have 
done  so  J  with  the  provision  already  mentioned.  The  alienation 
would  then  have  been  complete;  their  successors  would  not 
have  been  parties,  nor  burdened  in  conscience.  But  the  tenth 
of  the  land  would  not  have  satisfied  the  tithe-claimant;  the 
successive  nominal  owners  must  cultivate  it  for  him,  with  their 
industry,  skill  and  capital;  they  must  manure,  sow  and  reap 
it ;  they  must  pay  the  rates  and  taxes,  stock  it  with  cattle,  incur 
the  risk  of  failures  and  losses ;  and  yield  annually,  to  bira  and 
to  his  assigns,  the  whole  produce  of  the  tenth  or  an  equivalent 
in  money.  AH  tliis  makes  evciy  successive  landowner  a  ]mrty 
in  the  matter,  and  compels  him  to  uphold  an  object  of  which  he 
may  entirely  disapprove.  Had  it  been  a  tenth  of  the  profits 
only,  the  wrong,  though  still  existing,  would  have  been  less  than 
when  a  tenth  of  the  gross  produce  is  claimed-  In  truth,  the 
imposition  is  so  oppressive  in  its  bearing,  so  unjust  in  it« 
character,  and  so  inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of  conscience, 
that  it  is  evident  no  landowner  has  a  natural  and  just  right  to 
enforce  it  on  futm-e  generations  ;  thus  making  them  upholders 
of  his  own  reUgious  opinions,  and  depriving  thera,  not  only  of 
the  free  exercise  of  indi\'idual  Judgment  and  conscience,  but 
also  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  their  skill  and  industry  I 

5th.  Personal  tithes,  with  some  exceptions,  long  since  gene- 
rally  abolished,  and  the  charge  confined  chiefly  to  the  land  and 
its  cultivation. 

Tithes  in  the  old  popish  church  were  personal  as  well  as 
pnedial.  Trade  and  employments  bad  to  contribute  besides 
agriculture;  the  merchant  niu!  the  menial  sen  ant,  as  well  as 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Now,  and  for  ages  past,  the  biu'den 
on  coimtry  districts  having  been  in  some  metLsure  shifted,  and 
by  degrees  contracted  in  its  bearing,  rests  almost  wholly  on  the 
land,  which  supplies  the  food  of  man,  and  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  free  from  charges,  in  order  to  be  able  to  furnish  that 
food  to  all  as  cheaply  as  possible.  This  is  especially  due,  seeing 
that  most  other  countries  have  thrown  off  tlic  oppressive  im- 
post, and  that  they  possess  therefore  a  great  advantage  over  the 
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bardened  agriciiltiire  of  Britain.    Personal  tithes  have  been  gene- 
rally abolished ;  an  application  of  equal  measures  must  abolii^h 
the  prtedial  also,  under  whatever  change  of  name  they  now  exist  ?* 
6th,  Tithe-free  lands. 

Large  portions  of  land  in  England  have  become  free  from 
demands  for  tithe  rent-charge,  through  the  operation  of  various 
causes. 

When  estates  or  manors  belong  to  ecclesiastical  bodies  or 
I  offices,  to  colleges  or  univei'sities^  tithe-rent  charge  is  rarely  pay- 
lable  to  other  parties.     Thus  the  lands  of  deans  and  chapters, 
of  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  8cc.   are  generally  exempt    from 
all  such  claim.     Some  lands  are  ^ilso  tithe-free  by  ancient  pre- 
scription, and  others  by  the  custom  of  paying  a  small  modus. 

In  some    cases^  when    common   lauds    have    been   enclosed 
and  cultivated,  a  certain  piece  of  land  ha^  been  allotted  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish  by  sjiecial  agreement  or  act  of  parliament, 
in  lieu  of  tithes  or  tithe  rent-charge  on  the  whole,  the  rest  being 
I  exempted  from  the  liability.     By  the  general  Tithe  commnta- 
'tion  Act»  power  was  given,  with  certain  limitations^  to  indivi- 
duals and  to  parishes  to  make  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  with, 
the  tithe-claimant,  and  the  power  has  been  acted  on  in  many  cases. 
WTien  proprietors  of  laud  have  purchased  the  tithes  of  lay- 
impropriatoi*s,   sneli  tithes  have  generally  been  merged  in  the 
freehold,  or  in  another  word  extinguished  ;  the  lands  being  thus 
rendered,  at  a  cost  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  years'  value  of  the 
tithe,  free  from  all  such  claim  in  futui'C. 

In  these  cases,  occupiers  or  purchasers,  not  being  liable  to  the 
burden  to  which  otiier  lands  are  subject,  naturally  consent  to 
*  Both  the  atlventurers  mid  the  poor  men  engagotl  in  tlie  fishery,  in  some 
i  on  the  con^t  of  Coniwall,  are  eoiupelled  to  pay  tithe  whenever  the 
^IboitiB  arc  put  out,  wbeiher  any  tish  are  taken  or  aot.  One-twellTth  of  the 
profits  or  wage»  m  elaijuefl  in  some  portSi  in  others  a  certain  sum  is  de- 
manded  ann\ml!y.  Of  conrse  this  tithe  has  not  l>een  commuted :  if  H 
hud  been,  the  rent-charge  must  have  been  laid  on  the  ocejin  instead  of 
tbe  land.  The  payments  to  the  vicar  in  an  individual  parish  amount«<l, 
on  one  occaaion,  to  the  large  sum  of  £600.  Many  expensive  attempts 
UftTe  l»een  made  to  resist  this  unreasonabJe  demand  in  courts  of  law,  but 
hitherto  in  vain,  ancient  custom,  Jtnd  not  equity^  being  aucceesfully  pleaded 
in  its  favour,  yet  custom  in  the  opponite  direction  la  of  little  avail.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  time  of  Edwani  L,  received  tithes  of  the  atan- 
imrioB  or  inines  of  Coruw/dl,  as  well  as  of  large  fish  : — aiid  a  aniall  annual 
ctun  Is  still  paifi  to  the  Biuhop  by  the  Ihichy 
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pay  higher  amounts  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  purehaae  money, 
just  as  they  would  do  in  cases  of  exemption  from  any  other 

disadvantage  or  impost. 

7tlK  Allowance  alleged  to  he  obtained  in  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  estates^  no  sufficient  reason  for  paying  the  tithe  rent- 
charge. 

It  is  pleaded,  with  respect  to  tithes,  that  everj^  purchaser  of 
an  estate  knew  and  calculated  the  claim  when  he  bought  the 
landj  and  obtained  it  for  u  price  proportionately  less  on  that 
account;  and  that  therefore  he  is  justly  bound  to  satisfy^  the 
demand*  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  an  estate  when 
purchased  were  subject  to  a  claim  of  a  still  more  objectionable 
nature,  as  for  the  upholding  of  Mahomedau  or  idolatrous 
worship,  the  piu*chaserj  knomng  of  its  existence,  would,  by  the 
same  argument^  be  justly  liable  to  pay  it,  however  contrary  to 
his  conscientious  ^iews  as  a  Christian.  As  such  however  he 
could  not  do  so.  In  buying  the  laud,  he  would  resolve  to 
shake  ofl*  every  objectionable  ehiim  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and 
duty  assuredly  leads  him,  if  a  dissenter,  to  do  so  in  the  former 
.case;  to  refuse  the  pttymeut,  and  to  submit  to  the  penalty 
or  loss  arising  from  his  refusal ;  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour, 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  to  obtain  liberation  from  the  impost,  by 
promoting  an  altcratiou  of  the  law. 

But  the  truth  is  that  every  purchaser  buys  as  cheaply  as  he 
can,  and  obtains  the  largest  allowance  he  can  for  all  the  dis- 
advantages, of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  attending  tlie  article 
bought.  It  would  be  a  grievous  oppression,  for  the  government  of 
a  country  to  prevent  any  man  from  purchasing  the  natural  soil, 
except  on  conditions  opposed  to  the  just  rights  of  conscience. 

The  same  arguments  apply  to  the  farmer  who  takes  an  estate, 
kno\^ing  it  to  be  subject  to  tithe  rent-charge.  He  endeavours 
to  obtain  it  at  the  lowest  annual  sum,  taking  into  view  all  the 
incommodities  and  claims  upon  it.  If  (without  intending  any 
insidious  comparison)  one  of  these  were  known  to  be  the 
frcqueut  invasion  uf  a  band  of  robbers,  he  would  not,  on  the 
ground  of  that  knowledge,  be  equitably  bound  to  submit  to  them : 
neither  is  he  bound,  it  is  conceived,  to  admit  the  less  flagrant 
demand  of  the  tithe  claimant,  though  sanctionetl  by  tlie  law  of 
the  land. 

Bth.  Progressive  increase  of  tithe  claims. 
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111  niunberless  instances,  the  present  owners  of  estates  have 
inherited  them  from  their  ancestorH,  sometimes  from  remote 
I>eriods,  and  during  this  time  advances  have  often  been  made  in 
the  demands  for  tithes;  the  amount  chiimed,  whieh  was  originaUy 
trifling,  being  gradually  swollen,  by  repeated  encroaehment«, 
to  a  very  considerable  sum;  and  the  increase  of  the  tithes  being 
far  greater  than  that  in  the  prices  of  the  produce.  The 
value  of  livings  generally  is  said  to  have  increased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  one  to  teft,^  betn  een  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  1793j  and  the  increase  since  must  have  been  ver^^ 
large.  Thus  therefore,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  that  increase, 
tlie  landowner  or  tenant  has  been  in  the  position  of  a  person, 
exposed  for  tliG  first  time  to  such  an  objectionnbic  claim.  Tht? 
returns  to  the  circular  inquiries  of  the  British  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, make  the  whole  average  tithe  per  acre,  in  ITlKl, 
4s.  OJd. ;  in  1803,  5s.  S^d. ;  and  in  1813,  7s.  Did.  It  frequently 
amounts  to  one-iifth,  oue-fourthj  and  sometimes  even  to  one- 
third,  of  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord  1 

9th*  Comparative  weight  of  the  legal  claim  for  tithe  rent- 
charge. 

The  mere  law  of  the  land  will  not  surely  be  a  valid  plea, 
or  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  claim  to  most  Christians; 
vince^  as  the  authority  of  the  law  is  merely  that  of  man,  and  as 
matters  of  conscience^  of  w  hich  this  is  one,  do  not  come  within 
his  proper  province^  tlte  authority  of  the  Lord  of  the  conscience 
will  be  gcnernlly  alkmed  to  be  much  greater  and  more 
entitled  to  obedience.  The  Christian  will  feel  bound  however 
in  such  cases,  though  a  dissenter,  to  yield  a  passive  submission 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  by  bearing  their  consequences ;  but  to 
testify  against  tlieni  and  endeavoiur  to  procure  their  repeal^  yet 
always  by  moral,  temperate  and  constitutional  means  alone  ; 
when,  as  he  lielieves,  human  law^s  are  opposed  to  a  higher  law, 
and  when  therefore  he  cannot  actively  comply  wnth  tbem, 

10th.  Alleged  right  of  propertj'^  in  ecclesiastical  tithe  rent- 
charge. 

Some  contend  that  the  ministers  of  the  several  parishes,  (or 
rather  it  should  lie  said,  the  patrons  w^ho  are  often  difterent) 
have  bought  tlic  linngs  or  benefices,  giving  the  claim  to  tithe 
rent-chai'ge;  and  that  thcrefoi*e  it  ought  to  be  paid,  as  being  theii' 
'  Itees'  f?ycln|iiffvilia,^  Aiticle  Cliurch. 
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due  and  legal  property.  The  old  maxim  however  ib,  "Let  the 
buyer  beware  V*  Let  liim  who  would  1>uy^  or  who  holds  sueh  pro- 
perty,  remember  that  there  arc  very  many  who  do  not  recognize 
tlie  right,  and  that  the  law  itself  is  accompanied  vdth.  reistnctions, 
which  show  the  dubious  and  questionable  nature  of  the  claim. 
Human  law  may  indeed  create  various  kinds  of  pi-operty,  which 
the  divine  law^  does  not  sanction;  but  to  tliis  last  must  be  our 
ultimate  appeal.  In  some  of  the  United  States  of  America,  man 
has  acquired  by  law  a  property  in  the  persons  of  some  of  his 
tV41ow-roen,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God,  In  Britain,  the 
law  gives  to  one  class  of  men  a  property  in  the  produce  of  other 
riien^a  exertions  and  capital,  for  services  which  some  of  them 
cannot  accept ;  the  claim  is  therefore  by  nature  invalid ;  since 
neither  of  these  kinds  of  property  can  be  conscientiously  re- 
cognized  as  founded  in  justice  or  effnity.  On  the  contrary,  both 
are  manifestly  at  variance  with  those  great  natural  principles 
of  right  to  the  fi-uits  of  his  own  honest  personal  exertions,  which 
every  man  is  at  liberty  to  \intlicate  as  a  member  of  civil  society, 
and  still  more  so  as  belonging  to  an  enlightened  Christian 
community, 

11th.  Patrons  of  livings  or  benefices. 

This  class  of  persons,  though  occupying  a  most  important 
and  responsible  position  in  the  Anglican  churcli,  as  well  as  in 
some  foreign  clmrchcs,  is  apt  to  be  overlor^ked,  probably  because 
their  powers  arc  but  rarely  called  into  exercise.  The  benefice 
of  every  parish  has  its  proprietor  in  reversion,  termed  its  patron ; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  incumbent  minister,  whose  duty  it  has 
been  to  officiate  as  the  parson  of  the  parish,  another  is  appointed 
or  nominated,  not  now  as  formerly  by  the  people,  who  in  a 
religious  sense  are  chiefly  concerned,  but  by  the  patron  alone, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  bishop.  The  patron  may  have 
obtained  the  power  by  inheritance,  by  purchase,  or  by  other 
modes  of  transfer;  and  he  may  transmit  it  to  others  in  the 
same  manner.  The  law  against  simony  prohibits  him  from 
selling  it  when  the  benefice  is  vacant,  but  before  it  becomes  so, 
or  while  held  in  reversion,  he  may  dispose  of  the  patronage  like 
other  freehold  property.  The  crown  claims  the  right  of  patron » 
age  in  a  large  number  of  livings,  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
in  others,  and  religious  or  secular  bodies  in  others,  but  in  the 
great  majority  it  is  held  by  private  individuals.     The  officiating 
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ministers  themselves  are  often  the  patrons^  having  purchased 
the  livings  when  in  tlic  possession  of  former  incnrabents. 

The  ok!  rotten  system  of  borougli  putronage^  subversive  of 
the  political  constitution  of  the  country,  has  faUen  before  the 
inerejising  light  of  the  age  :  and  shall  this  system  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage,  which  invades  interests  of  a  far  more  sacred  character, 
be  suffered  ranch  longer  to  diffuse  its  baneful  influence  ?  This 
subject  will  be  more  fully  examined  in  Chapter  21,  ''On 
Ecclesiastical   Patronage." 

12th.  Various  ecclesiastical  officers  or  claimants  of  tithe  rent- 
charge. 

Every  parocliial  place  of  worship  in  England  is  dedicated 
to  some  pretended  **  patron  saint !"  Connected  with  many 
parishes,  there  are,  1st.  The  patron  of  tlie  living  described 
under  the  last  hcfid,  being  either  an  individual  or  a  corporate 
body,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  and  claiming  the  right  to  nominate  the 
minister.  2nd,  The  impropriator,  or  lay-claimant  of  the  great 
tithe  rent-charge,  being  also  either  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration. 3rd,  The  farmer  or  lessee,  for  years  or  for  Eves,  of 
the  great  tithe  rent-charge  under  the  party  No.  2.  4th.  The 
%icar,  claiming  the  small  tithe  rent-charge,  and  officiating  as 
minister  of  the  parish.  If  hoft'evcr  there  is  no  impropriator, 
the  minister  of  the  parish  is  termed  a  rector,  and  receives  all 
the  tithe  rent-charge,  both  great  and  small.  5th,  Tlic  curate 
or  curates  assisting  the  minister,  or  acting  for  him  if  he  is 
unequal  to  perform  the  services.  Beside  these  is  the  paiish 
clerk  in  every  parish. 

I3th,  Nice  distinctions  of  the  English  law  respecting  simony, 
or  the  purchase  of  the  ministerial  office  and  emoluments. 

Judge  Blackstone  says,  that  simony  is  the  corrupt  prescnta- 
tion  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  for  money,  gift  or 
reward  ;  being  so  called  from  the  resemblance  it  is  said  to  bear 
to  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus;  though  he  thinks  that  tlie  purchase 
of  holy  orders  (vi^.,  from  the  bishop)  approaches  nearer  to  that 
offence,  A  living  or  benefice  procured  by  such  means  is  for- 
feited on  that  occasion  to  the  crown.  By  the  canon  law  it  is 
treated  as  a  great  crime,  and  being  always  accompanied  with 
perjury,  is  so  much  the  more  heinous ;  every  presentee  being 
solemnly  sworn  to  have  "made  no  simoniacal  contract,  pay- 
ment or  promise,   directly    or   indirectly,  l)y  himself  or  any 
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other,  to  his  knowledge  or  with  liis  consent/  &c.i  But  ecclesi- 
astical cornipticju  has  devisee!  many  subterfuges  and  cvasiiooSj  to 
render  such  ai>pointments  a  transferfible  property,  and  their 
purehiusc  and  sale  a  safe  and  an  easy  business,  so  that  the 
instances  are  very  notorious,  in  defiance  of  great  Cliristiau 
principles,  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

llicse  acts,  it  appears,  are  rarely  if  ever  enforced,  but 
Blackstone  asserts  that  modern  prevailing  usfige  calls  aloud 
for  putting:  them  in  execution.  In  1699  Dr.  AYatson,  bishop 
of  **  St.  David's/'  was  deprived  of  his  see  for  simany,  which 
he  carried  on  unblushingly  to  a  large  extent*  Other  instances 
of  the  same  kind  have  oeeiined ;  the  oflcnce  beiu^  the  sale 
of  what  are  termed  holy  orders,  and  not  of  advowsons.  But 
c>ases  of  the  latter  sort  have  also  taken  place,  in  open  contra- 
vention of  the  law. 

The  following  practices  are  regarded  by  the  English  law  as 
simony.  2  For  any  one  to  purchase  a  presentation  when  the 
hving  has  actually  become  vacant ;  for  a  clerk  to  bargain  for 
the  next  presentation  to  a  benefice  for  himself,  the  incumbent 
being  sick  and  about  to  die ;  for  him  to  purchase  one,  either 
in  his  own  name  or  in  another^s,  and  to  be  thereupon  presented. 
And  also  the  procuring  a  beuetice,  by  agreeing  to  cede  to  the 
patron  some  of  the  rights  belonging  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  are  deemeil  by  the  law  not  to  be  cases  of  simony  : 
1st,  the  pnrchaj?e  of  a  presentation  by  a  father  on  behalf  of  his 
son  J  2nd,  the  purchase  by  a  clerk  for  himself  in  perpetuity, 
when  not  vacant;  3rd,  a  bond  to  pay  money  for  charitable  use^ 
on  receiving  a  presentation  ;  4th,  a  bond  to  resign  in  case  of 
non-residence,  or,  on  taking  another  living  ;  or  when  the  patron's 
son  shall  attain  canonical  age,  or  twenty-three  years.  These 
nice  distinctions  clearly  show  that  the  legislature  has  entertained 
considerable  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  sanctioning  such  transac- 
tions, and  making  them  matters  of  pecuniary  bai*gain ;  and  that 
it  had  to  contend  with  a  mercenary,  trading  spirit  in  ministers  of 
tlie  established  church,  which  required  to  be  closely  watched  and 
restricted.  How  far  success  has  attended  these  restrictions  is 
another  rpiestion  ! 

To  allow  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  and  the  care  of  im- 
mortal soids  to  be  thus  bought  and  sold  as  a  species  of  property, 

'  See  40th  Canon  of  AnglicAn  Clmrcli,        •  See  Blackstane  and  Paley. 
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i«,  it  must  be  confessed,  greatly  to  degrade  the  liigli  spiritual 
calling ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  excus(?s  of  coraraon  usage 
and  polite  phraseology,  virtually  to  assimilate  it  to  the  attempts 
of  Simon  of  old.  That  a  purchase  in  reversion  should  be  per- 
fectly justifiable,  while  a  purchase  in  immediate  possession 
is  a  transgression  of  the  law  of  Christ,  is  a  distinction  in 
judgment  that  carries  no  conviction  to  the  simple,  unprejudiced 
mind.  The  present  inefficient  laws  against  simony  seem  intended 
rather  to  preserve  appearances  by  a  show  of  disapprobation,  than 
to  abolish  the  actual  buying  and  selling. 

14th,  Titles  to  land  objectionable  in  many  respects,  as  well  as 
to  tithes. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  original  titles -of  land  are  in 
many  cases  very  dubious  and  questionable,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  tithes  ;  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  beai*  very  close 
investigatioM  ;  and  that  what  we  have  now  to  deal  with  is  the 
present  ownership  and  application.  This  comparison,  however, 
is  founded  on  a  superficial  ^lew  of  the  fhcts.  With  respect  to 
land,  there  is  in  general  no  ancient  adverse  claimant,  nor  any 
other  claimant  that  can  be  traced  beside  the  party  in  possession; 
if  there  be^  any  question  of  disputed  title  may  he  fairly  settled 
by  legal  tribunals.  But  in  relation  to  tithe  rent- charge,  the  case 
is  widely  different,  since  the  patron  has  not  as  such,  or  ought 
not  to  have,  any  civil  interest ;  and  another  natural  claimant 
exists,  being  the  present  Landowner,  who  is  the  representative  of 
the  original  owner  and  is  generally  known.  The  tithe  receiver 
18  at  most  only  a  lessee  and  is  also  liable  to  be  dispossessed, 
according  to  former  precedents*  whenever  the  state  may  think  fit, 

15th.  Tithes,  or  ecclesiastical  tithe  rent-charge,  asserted  to  be 
public  property. 

Again  it  is  contended  that,  although  the  tithes  originally  be- 
longed to  the  landowner,  yet  in  consequence  of  their  imme- 
morial severance  and  long  alienation  from  him,  he  has  now  no 
right  to  them  ;  and  that  they  are  manifestly  the  property  of  the 
state.  Doubtless  the  state  has  assumed  a  claim  to  tliem,  and  to 
deal  with  them  as  it  thinks  fit :  and  though  the  amount  has  been 
subtracted  from  the  owners  of  the  soil,  yet  if  the  rent-charge  were 
appHcd  to  general  piu*poses  of  indisputable  benefit,  of  which 
they  could  folly  approve,  none  could  fairly  refuse  to  pay  the 
demand,     \\  hiln,  however,  the  ap[>lieation  to  seetaiian  purposes 
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is  retained,  tliose  who  conscientiously  object  to  it  will  not  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  payment,  whether  they  be  considered 
public  or  priFatc  ecclesiaatieal  property. 

16th.  Distinction  between  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  tithe 
reut-cbarge^  and  that  of  payments  to  the  state* 

For  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  to  the  i^'overnment,  or  of  rates 
for  local  purposes  of  a  civil  or  strictly  charitable  nature,  which 
are  "  things  that  are  Ciesar's,"  although  some  of  those  pur- 
poses may  not  be  free  from  objection,  all  t!ie  payers  receive  a 
return,  in  the  protection  of  person  and  propert}  j  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  people;  such  payments  are  justifiefl  by  the 
example  of  our  Lord  Mmself.  But  for  forced  contributions  to 
uphold  certain  ministers,  tenets  and  forms  of  religion,  all  those 
who  conscientiously  disapprove  of  the  rharacter  of  these  parti- 
cular purposes  receive  no  return  whatever.  Being  of  '*  the 
things  that  arc  God's,"  in  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  interfere, 
great  injustice  is  inflicted  on  diasentienta.  This  woidd  have 
been  more  palpable,  as  before  remarked,  had  the  payments  been 
exacted  for  the  support  of  Mahomedanism,  or  heathen  idolatry; 
but  there  is  a  violation  of  principle  in  each  case,  and  the  diffe- 
rence is  only  in  tl*e  degree. 

Between  claims  for  the  direct  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  a  few, 
and  claims  by  the  state  for  the  general  civil  purjjoacs  of  all, 
there  is  a  marked  distinction.  The  command  to  *^  render  to 
Ceesar  the  things  that  ju*e  Cesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that 
are  God's,"  wiU^  it  is  believed,  jiistify  and  require  the  conscien- 
tious dissenter  to  withhold  comphaiice  from  demands  which 
he  believes  to  infringe  on  the  dirine  law,  while  he  will  also  feel 
bound  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Ctesar  in  its  legitimate  province. 

17th,  Distinction  between  the  nature  of  ecclesiasticid  tithe  rent- 
clnu'ge,  and  that  of  rent  for  land  to  an  ecclesiastical  body  or 
person. 

Very  slight  reflection  is  sufficient  to  show  that  between  these 
two  demands  there  is  a  broad  and  cleai*  distinction.  The  dis- 
senter who  pays  the  rent  has  the  use  of  the  land,  as  a  fair  and 
equitable  consideration  for  his  money,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  land  belonged  to  a  private  person  :  but  for  the  ecclesiastical 
tithe  or  tithe  rent-charge  he  can  have  no  retiu-n  whatever,  with- 
out a  violation  of  his  conscience.     When  made  upon  him,  there- 
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fore  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be  an  unreasonable  and  unjust 
demand* 

18tli.  Application  of  8tate-pro\ision  to  ministers  of  all  religious 
persuasions  decidedly  objectionalile. 

l£  the  tithe  rcut-cliarge  could  possibly  be  dirided  in  fair  pro- 
portions between  all  the  religious  deuoininationsj  there  would  still 
be  ground  of  very  serious  objections.  The  false  system  of  state 
endowments  for  reli^ous  purposes  would  remain,  and  even  be 
established  on  a  more  specious  and  a  broader  basis ;  jealousies 
and  contentions  would  be  fostered ;  the  principle  of  a  hireling 
ministry  would  contbiue  ;  the  compulsory  payments  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  gratuitous  nature  of  the  gospel ;  the  caU  to 
ministerial  appointments  w  ould  be  more  extensively  venal ;  the 
conscience  would  be  bui'dencd  with  the  apprehension  of  support- 
ing error  j  religion  and  its  ministers  in  many  sections  would 
suffer^  through  the  tendency  to  induce  a  self-exalting  and  tem- 
porizing character;  and  there  would  follow  a  yet  more  general 
alienation  of  the  profession  of  Christianity,  from  the  simple, 
sincere  principle  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom. 


7th  iSection. —  Oti  impropriate  Tithe»,  ifc. 

All  tithes  or  tithe  rent-charge  are^  as  is  well  knownj  either 
ecclesiastical,  impropriate  (or  lay),  or  appropriate.  The  term 
impropriation  is  used,  when  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  (imp?rt- 
pri^  or  improperly)  in  the  hands  of  a  layman ;  and  appropriation, 
when  the  linng  is  appropriated  to  a  bishop,  college  or  religious 
house  ;  though  sometimes  they  are  confounded,  or  the  former 
class  are  called  lay  appropriations. 

The  monastic  orders  at  a  very  early  period  succeeded,  by 
various  contrivances,  and  especially  by  alleging  the  claims  of 
the  poor,  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  great  number  of  advow- 
soas,  benefices  or  livings,  for  the  sake  of  the  tithes,  undertaking 
to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  the  parochial  duties.  They  also 
repaired  the  buildings  for  public  worship,  and  in  many  instances 
paid  annual  acknowledgments  or  fees,  to  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastical  officers.  '^  Thus,"  says  Blackstone,  "  these  appro- 
priations became  annexed  to  bishoprics,  prebends,  religious 
houses,  nay  even  to  nunneries  and  certain  military  orders,  all 
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of  which  were  clenmed  spiritual  corporations.*^  Such  bodies 
deputed  one  of  their  own  number,  as  curate^  deputy  or  vicar,  to 
perform  divine  sernce^  &c.,  his  stipend  being  at  their  discretion. 
The  appropriator  was  bound  to  Hud  sonielxidy  ;  but  this,  tlirough 
the  indolence  and  irregularities  of  the  monks  and  abbots,  was 
often  done  in  so  scandalous  a  manner,  and  the  parishes,  as 
Bkckstone  states,  suflbrcd  so  much  by  neglect^  that  the  legis- 
lature was  forced  repeatedly  to  interpose.  It  was  enacted^  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  IL,  about  the  year  131>2,  that  in  all  appropri- 
ations the  vicarage  slionld  be  sufficicutly  endowed;  juid  also 
that  the  bishop  should  ordain  a  competent  sum,  to  be  distributed 
annually  among  the  poor  parishioners,  in  compbance  with  the 
original  principle,^ 

The  system  of  impropriations,  or  rather  appropriations,  is  said 
to  have  l>egim  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have  extended 
within  three  centiu'ies  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  benefices  in 
England,  and  those  the  richest*  By  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, another  third  was  added,  and  many  of  the, parishes  were 
left  altogether  unserved,  the  monks  and  friars,  and  not  laymen^ 
being  the  chief  holders,^  Camden  gives  the  number  of  appro- 
priations as  3845,  out  of  928^1  parishes  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

It  had  been  expected  that  Hennt'  Yni.,  when  he  suppressed  the 
monastic  institutions  and  withdrew  the  corporate  capacity  from 
the  regular  orders,  would  restore  the  tithes  to  the  parochial 
ministerSj  or  appropriate  the  whole  revenues  to  other  religious 
objects  as  he  had  promised  to  do.  Their  bvings  would^  by  law, 
tave  become  disappropriated,  had  he  not,  by  a  clause  in  the 
Act,  seciu*ed  them  to  himself.  **  This,"  says  Blackstone,  using 
very  mild  terms,  ^^  tliough  perhaps  scarcely  defeuaiblc,  was 
not  Tivitliout  example ;  for  the  same  had  been  done  in  former 
reigns,  when  the  alien  priories,  or  those  occupied  by  foreigners, 
were  dissolved  and  given  to  the  crown.  From  these  two  roots 
have  sprung  all  the  lay  appropriations  or  secular  pai^sonagea, 
whose  tithes  are  geucrtdly  termed  "  impropriate,"  they  having 
been  granted  or  sold  from  time  to  time  to  private  individiials,"^ 

Hence  it  appears  that  all  tithes,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  not ; 
whether  claimed  by  a  rector,  bishop,  religious  house,  college, 

'  Commeutjiries,  i.  2 — 5,  &c,  *  Bluat'«  Reformation, 

*  Commentaries,  i,  11 — 6. 
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officer  of  statej  or  secular  iiidividiialj  had  the  same  origin;  the 
difference  consisting  chiefly  in  the  variety  of  the  parties  claim- 
inj^  them.  AH  possessed  a  sort  of  spiintual  charactCFj  and  could 
not,  without  a  distinct  transfer,  pass  with  the  land  or  merge 
into  it.  To  some  extent,  but  varying  in  degre  in  different 
parishes,  this  spiritual  character  still  subsists  in  all  the  tithe- 
rent-charge.  The  tithes  of  most  of  the  monasteries  having  been 
charged  with  some  ecclesiastical  scr\ices  or  stipends,  the  same 
conditions  were  geaerally  retained  in  the  disposed  of  them  to 
private  individuals  or  pidilic  bodies.  Such  are  the  repair  of  the 
chancel,  the  appointment  and  pay  of  a  perpetual  curate,  the 
contribution  to  a  ^icar,^  &c. 

Many  of  the  sequestered  livings  were  applied  by  the  king  to 
his  own  purposes,  or  bestowed  on  his  favourites ;  while  others 
were  sold  to  the  nobles  and  gentry  at  easy  prices,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds employed  wholly  or  in  part  to  extend  the  Episcopal  esta- 
blishment, by  founding  six  new  bishopricsj  establishing  deans 
and  chapters  in  eight  other  sees,  and  augmenting  the  colleges 
and  professorships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These  bishoprics 
were  Westminster/  Oxford,  Peterboi-ough,  Bristol,  Chester, 
and  Gloucester. 

A  few  lay-impropriators  have,  at  different  periods,  renounced 
their  claims  gratuitously  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  objects,  and 
others  have  done  the  same  on  receiving  compensation. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1835  enumerates  the  following  "Appropriations  and  Impropria- 
tions iu  England  and  Wales  :*'— 

38  benefices  possessed  by  the  Crown. 

385  by  archbishops  and  bishops. 

702  by  deans  and  chapters,  or  ecclesiastical  corpomtions 
aggregate, 

438  by  dignitaries  and  other  ecclesiastical  corporations  sole. 

1563  over. 


^  Of  thirty-one  lay  impropriations  in  Cmnherland,  two  are  charged  with 
dtnaU  ]»AyTii«uts  to  the  bishop,  aeveu  to  vicai*s  for  j>erpetual  ciiratea,  threo 
I  uuknowxL,  ami  nineteen  appear  to  bo  frco  from  any  oLHileatastical  ol>li- 
ition  except  the   repair  of  the  <rhttncel. — RichariUon   o^n  ImpropntJUe 

*  Westminster  waa  c"onverted  hy  gu*»en  Eliaalieth  into  a  deaury. 
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1563  brougbt  forward, 
281  by  universities,  colleges  and  hospitals. 

2552  by  private  persons  (lay  or  ecclesiastical,) 
43  by  raimicipal  corporations. 
121  vicarages  partly  endowed  with  great  tithea, 
132  vicarages  wholly  endowed  with  great  tithes. 
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These  returns  were  apparently  incomplete.  Gregory,  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  stated  that  there  were  then 
B845  impropriations  in  England  alone. 

8/A  Section— Commutation  of  Tithes  In  Enrjilandj  Wales  and 
Ireland,  into  Tithe  rent-charge. 

The  details  of  this  measure,  which,  though  very  important,  are 
often  misunderstood,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  Correctly 
described  as  follows. 

The  commutation  enacted  by  Parliament^  for  England  and 
Wales  in  1836,  has  made  a  great  change  in  the  tithe  system, 
abolishing  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  substituting  for  them  an 
annual  tithe  rent-charge,  to  be  paid  in  money  by  the  owner  of 
the  land,  to  those  parties  who  had  heretofore  received  the  tithes 
from  the  occupier.  The  act  does  not  extend  to  tithes  of  fisheries, 
mills  or  minerals ;  to  other  personal  tithes,  to  Easter  offerings, 
mortuaries,  surpUee  fees,  or  money  payments,  except  by  mutual 
agreement.  The  city  of  London,  and  rates  in  other  cities  or 
large  towns,  are  also  excbulf  d  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

The  tithe  rent-charge  especially  dift'ers  from  tithes  in  being, 
with  t\\  o  or  three  exceptions,  equally  payable,  whether  the  land 
be  cultivated  with  one  crop  or  another,  or  whether  it  be  left 
wholly  without  cultivation  :  and  therefore  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  amount  of  produce.  The  impost  is  laid  on  the  landlord,  not 
on  the  tenant ;  and  is  recoverable,  not  like  tithes,  by  being  taken 
in  kind,  but  like  rent^  by  distress.  The  amount  of  tithe  rent- 
charge  for  each  pariah  was  calculated,  according  to  the  average 
tithe  payments  of  the  seven  years  preceding  1836,  with  liberty 
to  the  commissioners  in  fixing  it,  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
amount  by  one-fifth  or  less,  at  their  discretion.  The  whole  tithe 
» tjand  7  William  IV^  cap.  7L 
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rent-charge  payable  fur  each  parish*  was  then  apportioned  on  the 
several  estates,  and  even  in  many  ptu^ts  on  every  lieldj  according 
to  their  annual  valoe  respectively,  as  estimated  at  that  time.  It 
was  next  calcidated  how  many  bushels  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
(in  equal  quantities  of  each  sort),  that  amount  would  purchase, 
according  to  the  average  prices  of  the  last  seven  years :  and  in 
ever}"  future  year  an  amouut  of  rent-charge  is  to  he  le\icd  in  each 
parish,  to  be  sufficient  to  purchase  the  same  number  of  bushels, 
year  after  year,  at  the  previous  septennial  average  prices.  The 
charge  on  each  estate  and  field  is  always  to  retain  the  same  pro- 
portion, however  their  relative  values  may  change  liereafter,  a 
few  peculiar  crops  excepted.  The  cost  of  the  commutation  has 
been  very  gi*eat. 

Sundry  Acts  of  Parliament,  estabhshing  compositions  for  tithes 
in  Ireland,  were  passed  between  the  years  1823  and  1832  j  and 
in  1838  Bnotber  act'  abolished  these  compositions,  and  established 
a  rcnt-charge  instead.  This  rent-charge  was  fixed  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  such  compositions,  and  was  declared  to 
be  payable  by  the  party  poss^sing  tlic  first  estate  of  inheritance 
in  the  lands  subject  to  it.  The  rent-charge  is  variable  with  the 
price  of  corn,  in  like  manner  as  compositions  for  tithes ;  the 
tenants  under  existing  leases  were  made  liable  for  the  amount  of 
the  rent-charge,  but  under  all  futiu^  agreements  the  liability 
rests  on  the  landlord,  uules^i  in  cases  of  special  agreement  to  the 
contrary.  The  remedy  for  non-payment  is  by  application  to  a 
court  of  equity,  which  appoints  a  receiver  to  take  the  rents,  and 
to  apply  them  in  discharge  of  the  claim*  The  process  is,  as  may 
be  supposed,  an  expensive  one.  ^fhe  tithe  rent-charge  is  generally 
lower  than  on  similar  land  in  England,  In  a  large  number  of 
parishes  the  minister's  office  is  much  of  a  sineciu-e,  there  being 
Tery  few  or  no  hearers ;  he  consequently  receives  the  emolu- 
ment, while  he  performs  little,  if  any  service.^  Church-cess  (or 
church-rate)  was  abohshed  in  Irelimd  in  1833;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  crown  surrendered  the  claim  to  first-fruits. 


'  In  some  places,  those  called  Easter  duear  and  other  ecdettiaatical  pay- 
rovata,  were  commuted  into  a  snmJl  tithe  rent-charge,  in  the  same  manner, 

'  I  and  2  Victttria,  cap,  109. 

'  Of  2,3i>4  i>arishe8  in  Ireland,  1/55  wt^re  returned  as  having  no  churt'h  nor 
a  ebgl©  Protestant  hihaWtant  j  and  8r>/>  parishes  with  le^  than  fifty  Pru- 
te^tants  iu  each —men,  women  and  chihlren,  —  lVad€U  Unreformed  AhuMt, 
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It  will  be  eeen  that  the  tithe  rent-charge,  when  viewed  with 
reference  to  political  economy,  possesses  some  advantages  over 
the  old  system.  Its  amoont  is  not  affected,  whether  an  estate 
be  well  or  ill  ciiltivatedj  which  is  an  encouragement  to  g:ood 
husbandry ;  but  it  may  rise  or  faU  fi'om  year  to  year,  according 
to  the  prices  of  com  for  each  preceding  seven  years.  It  cslxl- 
not  be  taken  in  kind  on  the  ground,  neither  can  it  be  increased 
at  the  will  of  the  claimant,  as  heretofore  has  been  often  the 
case;  the  cause  of  disputes  is  therefore  to  a  great  extent 
removed*  It  ia  no  longer  tithe,  but  a  rent-charge  on  the  land. 
With  these  secular  improvements  however,  the  ecclesiastical 
demand  remains  in  most  respects  the  same.  It  is  the  same  in 
origin,  being  a  graft  from  the  old  papal  stock  ;  the  same  in 
character,  being  a  charge  on  all  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  few  : 
and  the  same  in  application,  being  the  main  support  of  the 
national  hierarchy.  In  most  instances  too,  the  amount  in 
England  and  Wales  is  larger  than  that  of  the  former  titlie ;  the 
commissioners  ha^-ing  generally  exercised  their  discretion  in 
favoiur  of  the  claimants.  The  consent  of  the  patron  was  neces- 
sary to  the  commutation.  It  does  not  therefore  appear  that  the 
groimd  of  dissenters  in  refiising  to  pay  the  impost  is  removed ; 
or  that  those  who  conscientiously  object  to  tithes,  or  to  compul- 
sory hire  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  can  feel  at  Uberty  to 
pay  it  under  the  new  shape  of  a  tithe  rent-charge.^ 

The  ecclesiastical  rent-charge  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
money  payment  for  public  purposes,  but  as  a  main  support  and 
foundation  of  an  unequal,  oppressive,  hter;irehical  establishment, 
retaining  many  corrupt  doctrines  and  usages ;  and  though  the 
impost  is  mitigated  in  some  of  its  characters,  and  altered  in 
name  and  form,  it  is  still  substantially  the  same  with  the  original 
antichristian  tribute,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  ground  to  fear  that,  in 
its  new  and  more  secular  shape,  the  tithe  system  has  even  spread 
its  roots  more  deeply  and  widely  in  British  institutions :    and 

1  In  BOine  ruml  pamhea,  where  iiu  tithes  hjid  previoualy  exited,  and 
where  the  miniaWra  received  small  lixed  pajnieiita  tlrom  the  landowDens, 
the  commissioners  for  commutation  employed  their  authority  to  esctahliah 
a  tithe  rent-charge.  This  was  particularlj  the  ease  in  one  small  parish, 
where  a  rent-chiirge  was  imposeil  for  the  first  time,  amoimting  to  £G(yO  a 
year,  instead  of  a  small  payment  of  £70  a  year,  which  had  been  the  pre- 
vious demand  1 
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that,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  its  more  obviously  repulsive 
features,  its  abolition  will  be  a  more  difficult  and  a  more  pro- 
tracted work*  This  forms  however  no  sufficient  gi'ound  for 
inaction  or  despair.     **  Great  is  the  truth  and  it  will  prevail !  ^* 

9th  Section.^  On  First-frttits  and  Tenths. 

This  subject  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  tithes. 

The  demand  of  first- finiita  and  tenths,  from  the  so-called  priests, 
was  introduced  by  Alexander  IL,  about  1070,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  practice,  and  Wfis  fii'st  made  by  the  pope  on  the  English 
clergy,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  about  1200,  under  the  plea 
of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  holy,  wars  or  crusades. 

The  first-fruits,  primili^  or  annates,  consist  of  the  whole  profits 
or  tithes,  kc.  of  each  benefice  for  the  first  year,  according  to  an 
ancient  low  rate  called  the  Uder  regis.  They  now  amount  to 
about  ,€1,500  a  year.  The  tenths,  or  decim^,  are  a  tenth  part 
of  tlie  annual  produce  of  each  benetice  by  the  same  valuation, 
and  produce  about  £9,500  a  year.  Both  these  tributes  were 
claimed  and  enforced  by  the  popeSj  for  many  centuries,  througli 
a  pretended  analogy  to  the  right  of  Aaron,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  who  received  from  the  Levites  the  first-fruits  and  a 
tenth  part  of  the  tithes ;  tlicse  and  other  papal  enactions  were 
however  loudly  complained  of/ 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  about  153i,  King  Henry 
VIIL  instead  of  extinguishing  these  tributes,  tnmsfen'ed  them 
from  the  pope  to  hiniaelf,  as  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the 
BagUsh  Church,  under  a  new  valuation ;  and  by  this  valuation, 
which  is  contained  in  '^  liber  regis,^  but  is  extremely  low  and 
unequal,  the  livings  are  still  rated,  notwithstanding  the  vast  in- 
crease and  changes  in  value.  First-fruits  in  Ireland  were  abo* 
lished  in  1833.  About  4fM}0,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  livings 
in  England  and  Wales,  have  been  dischai*ged  at  different  times 
from  the  pa)Tncnt  of  first-fruita  and  tenths  :  1 50  pay  first-fruits 
annually  by  custom.     Perpetual  curacies  are  wholly  exempt. 

\Qih  Section  .—Queen  Anne's  Bounlg. 

The  Protestant  sovereigns  of  England  continued  to  receive 
the  first-fruits  imd  tenths;  but  the  amount  was  often  grossly 

*  Blackstone,  i.  B,  4. 
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miBappHed  for  the  favourites  and  dependents  of  tte  court,  In 
the  reign   of  Queen   Anne,  1704,  they  were  restored  to  the 

established  church,  in  a  new  form  of  application,  lieing  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  augmentation  of  the  smaller  livings,  under  the 
name  of  *'  Queen  Anne's  Bounty/*  This  appropriation  has 
been  confirmed  and  regnlated  by  more  recent  statutes  ;^  and  the 
fundj  originally  about  jEHI^OOO  a  year,  has  been  increased  fi'om 
time  to  time  by  parliamentary  grants,  by  donations,  and  other- 
wisc.^ 

Within  about  ten  years  from  1809,  more  than  a  million 
sterling  was  appropriated  by  Parliament  for  this  purpose.  The 
annual  income,  as  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  year 
1848,  was  .€183,034;  and  the  disbursements,  chiefly  in  loans^ 
benefactions  and  expenses,  were  by  the  same  return  £178,767. 
A  million  and  a  half  were  granted  by  Parliament  within  forty 
years,  for  erecting  new  churches,— one  million  of  which  was  voted 
in  1818 — independently  of  grants  to  this  fund,  Tlie  present 
average  of  fimt-fruits  and  tenths  is  stated  to  be  £14,000  a-year, 
while  the  interest  of  the  parliamentary  fund  is  still  lai*ger,  and 
the  benefactions  nearly  as  much.  Benefices  under  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  £50  were  discharged  by  Queen  Anne  from  the 
payment  of  first-fruits  and  tenths,  and  have  since  remained  so.'*^' 

The  economical  management  and  use  of  this  and  other  funds* 
might  have  saved  the  country  from  f\u*ther  large  demands  for 
the  purposes  of  tbe  hierarchy  ;  but  a  great  deal  is  now  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  current  expenses.  The  salaries  of  officers,  at 
the  three  boards,  of  first-fruits,  tenths  and  Queen  Anne's 
bounty,  are  returned  as  £4083  per  annum.  The  duties  are 
mostly  performed  by  deputies,  and  many  abuses  have  crept  in. 
The  office  of  remembrancer  or  cliief  agent  is  a  patent  office  or 
freehold, and  has  been  pcpeatedly  sold,  at  from  £8,000  to  £9,000,* 

•  2  Aune,  c.  11,  26  ;  Henry  \^n.,  c.  3  ;  27  Henry  VIII,,  c.  20 ;  1  Eliza* 
beth,  c.  4. 

'^  TSurnet'a  History  of  hig  Own  Timea,  &c.  He  appears  to  have  l>een  t!ie 
chief  mover  in  effecting  tlie  arrangement. 

Livings,  either  under  £10.,  or  chai'ged  with  tifleenths  or  tcntlia  to  the 
king,  were  generally  exempted  from  the  tenths  to  the  pope ;  but  these 
hiHtattces  were  few, 

^  Blackstone's  Commentariea,  i.  8—4. 

*  Report  of  Oommiasion,  1837. 
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XUft  Section, — Ecclesiasiictd  Commksion, 
In  1835,  a  coramissioii  of  iiiquir\%  consisting  of  five  episcopal 
Land  seven  lay  membersj  was  appointed  by  the  British  Ooveru- 
•  ment  "  to  consider  the  state  of  the  established  church  in  Eng- 
land and  Wale^  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  duties  and 
revenues/''  In  1836,  the  appointment  was  made  permanent, 
in  order  to  establish  two  new  dioceses,  to  re-arrange  the  others, 
and  to  re-distribute  the  episcopal  revenues. 

In  18W  a  great  change  was  made  in  this  important  commis- 
sion :  the  number  of  members,  including  all  the  bishops,  was  en- 
larged to  forty -nine,  the  clerical  proportion  being  thirty.  The 
former  commissioners  liad  held  office  "during  pleasure;"  but 
this  limitation  was  now  rescinded.  Largely  increased  duties 
and  powers  were  committed  to  them.  The  chief  object  for 
which  the  disposal  of  the  property  was  placed  under  their  con- 
trol was  declared  to  be  *•  to  make  better  proWsion  for  the  ciire 
of  soids/^  The  schemes  of  the  commissioners  ai'e  laid  before 
the  Queen  and  Council,  and  orders  in  council  are  issued,  which 
acquire  the  force  of  law. 

A  select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1848,  to  inquire  into  the  composition  and  management  of  the 
commission,  and  reported  several  objections  under  both  heads. 
They  described  the  property  vested  in  the  commission  as  very 
large  and  increasing  almost  daily*  Probably  to  avoid  disputes, 
it  is  classed  under  two  heads.  The  episcopal  fimd  will  liave  a 
disposable  balance  of  £16,000  a-year;  the  common  fund,  a  similar 
balance  of  about  ,fe300,0(K>  a-year.  Out  of  the  episcopal  fund 
had  been  paid,  up  to  1 81^,  the  sum  of  f  93,276,  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  less  richly  endowed  sees,  for  pro\iding  new 
palaces,  imp^o\^ng  others,  purchasing  laud  for  parks,  &c.,  &e. 
The  common  fund  is  derived  frotn  the  income  of  extinguished 
cathednd  preferments,  from  the  falling  in  of  leases,  &c.,  and  is 
applied  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the  smaller  livings.  The 
report  of  the  committee  shows  that  a  great  deal  of  jobbing 
and  mismanagement  has  taken  place. 

Tlie  consolidation  of  this  very  important  commission  with  the 

board  of  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  under  an  improved  system  of 

management,  has  been  recommended  as  highly  desirable.     The 

present  expenses  amount  to  many  thousands  a  year.*  The  Arch- 

'  Ecdes.  Conim.  R<'|x>i*t,  Answer  212D. 
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bishop  of  Canterbury  and  others  are  represented  in  the  report  on 
church-rate^,  to  have  asserted  that  there  are  ecclesiastical  funds, 
"which  mig^ht  be  so  far  improved  as  to  produce  a  million  of 
money /^  The  property  under  the  control  of  thia  commission 
was  probably  alluded  to  in  this  remark.* 

12/A  Section, — Cmnplaints  and  efforts  of  reformers,  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  agabut  tithes  and  other  pecuniary  endow- 
ments of  ministers. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Gregory  of  Tours,  commonly  styled 
Saint  Gregory,  inveighed  loudly  against  those  ministers  who 
made  an  ill  use  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  as  usurpers  of  the 
public  goods,  and  destroyers  of  the  poor  whom  they  ought  to 
feed.  "  When  we  bestow  necessanes  on  the  poor,"  said  he 
in  Ma  pastorals,  *'  we  restore  to  them  their  own,  and  we  per- 
form a  work  of  justice  rather  than  of  mercy,"  Very  similar 
was  the  language  of  most  \mters  on  the  claim  of  the  poor  to  tlie 
goods  of  the  church,  for  seVeral  hundred  years,  till  the  entire 
revenues  came  to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  eccle- 
siastics.^ 

The  well  known  Bede,  in  the  eighth  century,  thus  addressed 
the  Archbishop  of  York  :  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give ; 
provide  neither  gold  nor  silver.  If  therefore  Christ  ordered  the 
apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  freely,  and  did  not  permit  them  to 
receive  gold  or  silver,  or  any  payment  of  money,  from  tliose  to 
whom  they  preached,  what  hazai'd,  I  would  ask,  must  hang  over 
those  who  do  the  contrary  ?"3 

Alcuiu,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  York,  who  died  in  804,  re- 
monstrated closely  with  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  on  the  em- 
ployment of  force  against  the  heathen,  in  propagating  the 
Chiistian  profession  with  its  ecclesiastical  system,  and  especially 
the  impost  of  tithes.  lie  was  earnest  that  ministers  should  not 
preach  the  word  out  of  a  love  of  gain,  hut  that  they  should  be 
"men  of  prayer  and  preaching,  not  nien  of  prey;''  and  that  they 
should  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Freely  ye  have 
received,  fiTcly  give."  "  Let  only  the  same  pains  be  taken," 
smd  he,  **  to  preach  to  the  Saxons  the  easy  yoke  and  the  light 

'  Evideuoe  on  Ckurch-liatea,  tuiswer  2096. 
'  Sai-pi  oii  Beiieficesi,  chap,  xxxl. 
?  ^*let*'s  Works,  hy  OiJea,  vol.  iu 
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burden  of  Clirist,  as  are  taken  to  collect  the  tithes  from  them  or 
to  punish  tlie  least  trausgrression  of  the  laws,  and  perhaps  they 
would  no  longer  be  found  to  repel  baptism  with  abhorrence/^ 
In  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Amo,  Alcnin  says^  "  The  tithes,  aa 
it  is  reportedj  have  subverted  tlie  faith  of  the  Saxons!  Why  is 
the  yoke  to  be  imposed  on  the  necks  of  those  ignorant  people, 
which  neither  we  nor  our  brethren  have  been  able  to  bear  ?"* 
In  reference  also  to  the  Avares  or  Huns,  he  says  to  the  same 
prelate,  '* Be  thou  a  preacher  of  piety,  not  an  exacter  of  tithes !  ^** 

King  Edgrar,  about  970,  a  few  generations  after  the  establish- 
ment of  tithes  in  England,  in  reference  to  the  large  dedications 
made  to  tlie  church  by  his  ancestors,  reproaches  the  ecclesiastics 
for  their  usurpations,  and  scandalous  misapplications  of  the 
revenues.  His  expostulations  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  arc 
addressed  to  Dunstan  the  monk,  as  follows  i — 

*'  My  great-grandfather,  as  ye  know,  gave  the  tenth  part  of  ail 
his  lands  to  churches  and  abbeys.  My  great-great-grandfather, 
Alfred  of  holy  memory,  did  not  spare  his  treasures  or  rents, 
that  he  might  enrich  the  church.  Your  fatherhood  is  not 
ignorant  how  great  things  my  grandfather,  Edward  the  elder^ 
gave  to  the  churches.  Remember  with  what  gifts  my  father 
and  his  brothers  enriched  Christ's  altars.  Oh,  father  Dunstan  ! 
behold  my  father  looking  on  thee  from  that  bright  place  of 
heaven;  hearken  to  his  words  thus  lamenting  :—^  Oh,  father 
Dunstan  !  thou  gavest  me  counsel  to  build  abbeys  and  churches. 
I  chose  thee  as  a  shepherd  and  bishop  of  my  soul,  and  a  keeper 
of  my  manners:  when  did  I  not  obey  thee?— what  treasures 
did  I  prefer  to  thy  counsels  ?^what  possessions  did  1  not 
deupise  if  thou  badest  me  ?  If  thou  though  teat  meet  to  give 
anything  to  the  poorer  to  churches,  I  deferred  not.  If  thou 
oomplainedst  that  monks  or  clerks  wanted  anything,  I  supphed. 
Thou  saidst  tliat  alms  last  for  ever,  and  that  none  were  more 
fruitful  than  those  given  to  abbeys  or  churches;  for  with  them 
both  God's  servants  are  sustained,  and  that  which  remaineth  is 
given  to  the  poor/ 

"  Oh,  worthy  alms  !  Oh,  worthy  price  of  the  soul !  Oh,  whole- 
some remedy  of  our  sins !  winch  now  stinketh  in  the  sweet  furs 
of  the  priests'  concubines,  with  which  tlicy  adorn  their  ears  and 
deck  their  fingers,  clothing  their  delicate  bodies  with  sOk  and 


Neander's  History,  vol.  iu.,  sect,  L 
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purple!  Cli,  father!  is  this  the  fruit  of  my  alms,  is  this  the 
effect  of  my  desire  and  of  thy  promise  ?  "^Tiat  wilt  thou  answer 
to  this  complaint  of  my  fathers  V^^ 

About  the  year  1000,  Leutard,  a  Frenchman  of  eminence^ 
declared  tuiit  the  payment  of  tithes  was  unnecessary  and  vain. 
He  heiii  some  other  opinions  different  from  the  usual  doctrines 
of  t!ie  age ;  by  these  means  he  acquired  the  name  of  heretic,  and 
exposed  himself  to  suffering,  whicli  appears  to  have  shortened 
his  days.- 

Durin*;  the  darkness  of  tlie  apostacy,  but  little  e\'ideuce  of  the 
truth  is  to  be  expected;  but,  us  hght  slowly  increased,  objections 
were  made,  from  age  to  age,  by  numerous  spiiitually-minded 
Christians,  against  the  conversion  of  offices  in  the  church  into 
temporal  property,  and  against  tlic  exaction  of  money  for 
fulfilling  the  customary  religious  rites.  A  council  held  at 
Rome,  about  1180,  decreed  that  the  offices  of  the  church 
should  not  be  bought,  sold  or  de\iscd  ;  and  that  every  cathedral 
should  have  a  master  to  teach  children  without  payment. 
The  Council  of  Rhcims,  under  Calixtus  II.  about  1300,  fol- 
lowed in  the  sanie  course.  These  however,  as  far  as  appears, 
are  somewhat  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  such 
councils. 

Bernai*d,  who  was  usually  styled  a  "  Saint,'*  writing  to  Pope 
Eugcnius  in  the  twelfth  century,  says,  ^*  I  fear  no  greater  poison 
to  happen  unto  thee  than  greedy  desire  of  rule  and  dominion!" 
And  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  remarks,  *'  Truly  the  goods  of  the 
chiu-ch  are  the  patrimony  of  the  poor ;  and  whatsoever  the 
ministers  or  stewards,  not  lords  or  possessorsj  take  to  themselves 
more  than  sufficient  for  a  competent  lining,  is  taken  away  from 
tlie  poor  by  sacrilegious  cruelty/^ 

In  the  twelfth  centiiry  lived  Aniold  of  Brescia,  a  bold  Italian 
ecclesiastic  and  reformer,  who,  though  possessed  of  a  turbulent 
spirit^  had  enlightened  views  of  the  avarice  and  corruptions  that 
prevailed  in  the  church.  He  declared  that  he  had  been  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  to  promulgate  these  views,  and  many 
cordially  united  in  them.  A  work  entitled  "  Opus  Partitum," 
which  is  still  extant,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him. 

'  Fox*8  Acts  aud  Mon.  vol.  i. 

*  Radulphus  Glaber,  quoted  by  Selden,  vi,  0» 

*  Fox*a  Acts  and  Moii.  voL  i. 
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The  writer  complains  of  the  many  abuses  and  enormities 
which  existed — of  the  multitude  of  idle  religious  persons — of 
ill-advised  promotions  for  gain  or  through  interest — of  the  goods 
of  the  church  being  spent  on  luxuries  and  not  on  the  poor,  with 
other  evils.  He  maintained  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not 
of  this  worlds  and  that  tlie  secuhir  power  of  the  church  is  an 
unprincipled  corruption!  The  ruling  authorities^  not  being  able 
to  tolerate  his  ardent  zeal  and  close  dealing,  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  in  11 55  J 

The  Emperor  Frederic,  about  1160,  complained  loudly  of  the 
pride  and  covetousncss  which  pervaded  the  church,  and  called 
on  its  nders,  either  to  submit  to  the  secular  power  or  to  restore 
the  possessions  with  which  that  power  had  endowed  it ;  chai*ging 
its  officers  with  being  prowlers  for  money,  and  insatiable  with 
silver  and  gold  1 

About  the  same  time  a  people  arose,  who  bore  a  noble  testi* 
mony  for  Christian  truth,  and  proved  their  sincerity  by  great 
sufferings.  Under  the  name  of  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  Bohe- 
mians, Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  Bcglmrds,  and  other  appellations 
in  diflFerent  countries,  they  were  some  of  the  eai^licst  and 
most  conspicuous  witnesses  against  the  evils  of  the  church. 
Absurd  practices  and  doctrines  were  falsely  alleged  against 
them,  as  against  many  other  reformers,  to  bring  them  into  dis- 
repute; but  it  appears  that,  among  other  interesting  senti- 
ments, they  held  the  following:  *^That  the  true  cl hi rch  of  Christ 
consists  of  all  those  who  have  a  right  faith,  and  that  to  such  the 
keys  of  the  church  are  given,  to  keep  out  the  wolves  and  to 
appoint  faithful  pastors  :  also  that  the  preaching  of  the  word  ia 
free  to  all  Christian  men,  called  thereto  by  the  Holy  Spirit/" 
They  objected  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  said  that  the  pricsta 
ought  not  to  covet  riclies,  but  to  be  content  with  poverty.  Their 
own  pastors  laboured  for  their  subsistence  like  tlic  apostles. 
They  continued  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
were  often  cruelly  persecuted:  many  being  put  to  death  for 
their  testimony  against  the  superstitions,  corruptions  and  vices 
of  the  ecclesiastics.     Meuty  XL,  instigated  by  the  clergy,  treated 

*  Fox'ii  Acta  and  Hon.  vol.  i.,  and  Moaheiia,  vol  i. ;  Sarpi  on  Beaeficea, 
chap.  xKxL 

*  Fox'h  Act«  antl  Moiu,  ami  Moslieuzi^ 
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with  great  inhumanity  some  of  them  who  came  into  Eiigland, 
»o  that  all  appear  to  have  perished. * 

It  is  greatly  to  be  himeutcd,  that  these  poor  but  eiiUghtencd 
people,  instigated  by  the  oppressions  and  erueltics  with  which 
they  were  harassed  in  their  native  valleys,  were  induced  at  len^h 
to  depart  from  the  meekness  and  loug-suftering  of  which  our  Lord 
aet  so  memorable  an  cxamplcj  and  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence.  Unable  to  contend  with  the  forces  sent  agmnst  them, 
they  wei'c  overpowered  after  severe  struj^glcs,  and  lost  much  of 
their  Christian  devotedness*  their  moral  stancUng,  and  for  some 
time  their  existence  as  a  united  and  distinct  body.  Their  triaU 
must  be  acknowledged  to  liave  been  very  severe  ;  yet  if  they  had 
faithfully  maintained  patience^  forbe^iranee  and  firmness,  they 
mighty  and  we  are  waiTanted  by  Scripture  in  believing  that  they 
would,  have  been  watched  over  and  preserved  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  A  resort  to  force  and  violent  resistance,  not 
only  lowered  their  religious  position,  but  weakened  their  cause, 
and  they  feD  an  easy  prey  to  their  assailants,  who  had  been 
rendered  by  the  opposition  so  much  the  more  furious  ! 

About  1150,  appeared  in  England  a  short  but  remarkable 
treatise,  generally  attributed  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  entitled 
*'  Jack  Upland  ;'^  in  which  the  covetousncss  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
friars  are  keenly  reprehendedj  in  homely  phraseology  and  ancient 
style,  suited  to  the  understandings  of  the  country  people  of  that 
time.  It  excited  much  attention,  and  commences  thus : — '*  I, 
Jack  Upland,  make  my  moiie  to  very  God,  and  to  all  true  in 
Christ,  that  Antichrist  and  his  disciples  deceive  Christ's  church, 
by  many  false  figures,  where-through  many  virtues  been  trans- 
posed to  vices.  But  the  felliest  folk  that  ever  Antichrist  found, 
been  last  brought  into  the  chiirch,  and  in  a  wonder  wise ;  for 
they  been  of  divers  sects  of  iVntichrist,  mwn  of  divers  countries 
and  kindreds.  Neither  the  tillen,  ne  sowcn,  weeden,  ne  repen, 
wood,  com,  ne  grass,  neither  nothing  that  man  shoidd  liclp,  but 
only  thcraselvea  their  lives  to  sustain.  And  these  men  limi  all 
manner  power  of  God,  as  they  seein,  in  heaven  and  in  yearth, 
to  sell  heaven  and  hell  to  whom  that  them  hkcth ;  and  these 
wretches  weet  never  were  to  been  themselves.  And  therefore, 
freer  (or  friar)   in  thine  orders  and  rules  being  grounded  on 
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6oddis  law,  tell  thou  me  Jack  Upland  that  1  aake  of  thee ;  and  if 
thou  be,  or  thiiikeat  to  be,  on  Clirifit^a  side,  keep  thy  patience," 

Among  other  questions,  he  puts  the  foHowing,  '*  Why  say  ye 
not  the  gospel  in  houses  of  (poor)  bcdred  men,  as  ye  do  in  rich 
men's,  that  mow  go  to  church  and  hear  the  gospel  ?  Why  covet 
ye  not  to  bury  poor  folk  among  you,  sith  that  they  bin  most 
holy,  as  yc  saine  that  ye  been  for  your  poverty  ?  Why  will  ye 
not  be  at  hir  dirges,  as  ye  have  bin  at  rich  men's,  sith  Grod 
praiscth  him  more  than  he  doth  other  men?  What  is  thy 
prayer  worth,  sith  thou  wilt  take  therefore  ?  for  all  chapmen, 
ye  need  be  most  wise  for  dread  of  simony.  What  cause  hast 
thou  that  thou  wilt  not  preach  the  gospel,  as  Clod  said  that  thou 
shouldst,  sith  it  is  the  best  lore  and  also  our  believe  ?  Why  be 
ye  evil  afraid  that  secidar  priests  should  preach  the  gospel,  sith 
God  himaelf  hath  bidden  them  ?  Why  hate  ye  the  gospel  to  be 
preached,  sith  ye  be  so  much  hold  thereto  ?  For  yc  win  more 
by  year  with  "  in  principio,^^  then  with  all  the  rules  that  ever 
your  patrons  made ;  and  in  this,  minstrels  bin  better  then  ye, 
for  they  contrarien  not  the  mirths  that  they  maken,  but  ye  con- 
trarien  the  gospel  both  in  word  and  deed.  Freer,  what  charity  is 
this,  to  overcharge  the  people  by  mighty  begging,  under  colour  of 
preaching,  or  prajing,  or  masses  singing?  sith  lioly  writ  biddeth 
not  thus,  but  even  the  contrary;  for  all  such  ghostly  deeds 
shoidd  be  done  freely  as  God  yeveth  them  freely ,^^  kc,,  &c.^ 

A  chief  offence  of  the  pusillammoua  King  John  of  England, 

*  Fox  8  Acta  and  Mon.  vol  i. 

Chauoer,  in  his  poetry,  freely  and  forcibly  reproved  the  avarice  of  the 
eodeiriafltica.     His  ploughtuaD  tlius  complains  of  tlietu  :^ 
**  ThiAr  tithing  and  their  offering  both 
They  clametb  it  by  possession, 
Thereof  nil  they  none  forgo^ 
But  robben  man  by  ransome  " 
And  then  of  parish  rectors  : — 

"  For  the  tithing  of  a  ducke, 
Or  au  apple,  or  an  aye,  [seil,  egg.] 
They  make  men  sware  upon  a  boke, 
Tliufl  they  fomlen  C^hri^t's  fay. 


He  will  have  tithing  and  offering, 
Maugre  whosoever  it  grutcb. 

«  «  #  #        # 

And  mnull  tithes  they  weri>fowle  yBhent/  *  [ur  blame<L] 
♦  Selden's  Tithes,  chap*  x. 
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in  tUe  sight  of  the  pope,  was  his  free  reprehension  of  the  im- 
ruliness  and  neglect  of  the  clergy ;  and  he  carried  it  bo  far^  as 
to  order,  about  the  yeai*  1200,  that  those  in  certain  diocesesj 
who  did  not  perform  their  appointed  services,  should  be  deprived 
of  their  incomes  and  lands.  Ecclesiastical  influence  prevailed  ; 
the  imperious  pope  carried  tilings  with  a  high  hand  against  him, 
and  he  was  at  length  induced  to  make  abject  submission. 

In  the  following  reign  of  Heniy  III.  the  pupal  extortions 
being  continued,  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth,  and  in  some  in- 
stances one-fifth,  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  *^  clergy  and  laity/' 
strong  remonstrances  were  made  against  them ;  and  it  was 
alleged  that,  in  the  many  livings  then  given  to  Italians,  ^*  neither 
the  old  ordinances,  nor  relief  of  the  poor,  nor  hospitality,  nor 
any  preaching  of  God's  word,  nor  care  of  men's  souls,  nor  ser- 
vice in  the  church,  nor  yet  the  walls  of  the  churches,  be  kept 
up  aud  maintiiined,  as  the  law  reqidreth/' 

An  Italian,  usually  termed  Gulielmus  de  Saucto  Amore,  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  is  mentioned  by  Fox  the  Martyrologist, 
as  a  champion  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  a 
book  *'  De  Periculis  EcclesiaEs/^  enumerating  thirty-nine  signs  of 
false  prophets.  His  views,  as  set  forth  in  some  of  these,  are, 
that  false  prophets,  prefer  ti*aditions,  vain  and  eloquent  words, 
to  the  plain  and  spiritual  truths  of  the  scripture  ;  that  they 
preach  for  their  own  gain  and  honour,  claiming  to  live  of  the 
gospel,  arid  not  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  without  being 
sent  by  God;  that  they  compel  otiiers  to  receive  them;  seek 
the  favour  of  the  world  and  luxurious  li\i ng  ;  receive  bribes  or 
reward  from  the  wicked,  boajst  vain  gloriously,  hate  their 
enemies,  follow  false  philosophy,  &c.,  &c.  For  these  and  other 
plain  truths,  he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  his  writings 
were  burnt,  about  1280 J 

Many  excellent  persons,  both  men  and  women,  notwith- 
standing  the  obloquy  and  false  charges  heaped  upon  them, 
in  their  faithfidness  to  the  pure  doctrines  and  spiritual  cha- 
racter of  cliristianity,  bore  testimony  in  that  age  of  darknCvSs  and 
in  diS'erent  countries,  against  the  corruptions  with  which  they 
were  surrounded.  Most  of  them  entertained  a  strong  sense  of 
the  serious  evils  arising  from  the  secular  power  possessed  by  the 
rulers  of  the  church ;  from  making  religious  services  a  source 
^  Fox^s  Acts  aud  Mon.  toI.  u 
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of  pecuniary  eraohiment;  from  supergtitioiis  notions  relating  to 
the  bread  and  wine ;  from  the  observance  of  countless  ritea 
and  ceremonies ;  and  from  the  hypocrisy,  avarice  and  other 
vices  of  the  ecclesiastics  J 

About  1370j  li^cd  an  eminent  woman  named  Bridget, 
canonized  even  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  saint  and  pro- 
pbetesSj  though  she  severely  reproved  its  degeneracy  and 
covet^usness.  ''The  clergy/'  said  she,  "have  turned  the 
commandments  of  God  into  two  words,  Da  pectmiam,  give 
money/' — a  brief  but  faithful  testimony!  About  the  same 
time  lived  Catherine  Senensisj  a  female  of  a  similar  spirit,  who 
rcpreliendcd  the  prevailing  erils,  and  prophesied  distinctly  of 
tlic  Kcformation.  This  had  also  been  decbircd  by  Hildcgfirdis, 
who  lived  about  2f>0  years  before,  and  who  was  esteemed  a 
prophetess  by  the  papists  themselves.* 

A  short  piece,  entitled  *'Thc  Prayer  and  Complaint  of  the 
Ploughman,"  which  was  published  in  Englaiul  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
views,  expressed  in  the  antique  style  of  that  day  ;  but  still  more 
so  for  its  clear  and  faithful  denunciation  of  tlie  corruptions 
which  disgraced  the  Christian  name.  The  unscriptnral  assiump- 
tionof  the  priesthood,  the  covetousnes^s  of  the  clergy,  the  super- 
stitions connected  with  holy  places,  things  and  observances, 
the  worldly  character  of  the  professing  Christian  Church,  and 
its  departure  from  the  piu-ity  and  lowliness  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  are  forcibly  touched  on  and  protested  against.  William 
TvTidal  gave  it  increased  pubhcity  about  200  years  after .^ 

The  author  thns  writes: — ^*  A  Lord,  he  that  clepeth  himself 
thy  vicar  u|>on  earth  hath  yordaincd  an  order  of  priests,  to 
do  thy  service  in  church,  to  force  thy  lewd  (lay  or  common) 
people  insinging  mattens,  even-song  and  mass.  And  therefore 
he  chargeth  lewd  men,  in  pain  of  cursing,  to  bring  to  his  priests 
tithings  and  otTcrings,  to  finden  his  priests ;  and  he  clepeth  that 
God's  part,  and  due  to  priests  that  scrven  him  in  church  ! 

"  But  Lord,  in  the  old  law,  the  tithings  of  the  lewd  people  ne 
were  not  due  to  priests,  but  to  that  other  ehilder  of  Levi  tliat 
scrveden  thee  in  the  temple  ;  and  the  priests  haddcn  their  part  of 
sacrifices,  and  the  first  bygetten  beasts  and  other  things,  as  the 

»  See  Moaheim,  Milner  Jones,  and  other  eecleaiaatical  bmtorians. 
*  Fox*9  Acta  and  Moo.  vol  I  '  Ibid. 
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law  tellcth.  And  Lord,  St.  Paul  tliy  servant  saitli  that  the  order 
of  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  ceased  in  Chriat^s  comings,  and  the 
law  of  that  priesthood.  For  Christ  was  end  of  sacrifices,  yoffered 
upon  the  cross  to  the  Father  of  heaven  to  hring  man  out  of  sin ; 
and  became  himself  a  priest  of  Melchisedek's  order.  For  he  was 
both  king  and  priest,  mtliout  beginning  and  end  ;  and  botli  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron  and  the  law  of  that  priesthood  ben  ychanged 
in  the  coming  of  Christ. 

*'And  Lord,  another  great  mischief  tliere  is  now  in  the  world, 
an  hunger  that  Amos  thy  prophet  speaketh  of,  that  there  shall 
com  en  on  the  earth  not  an  hunger  of  bread,  ne  thrust  of  drink, 
but  of  liearing  of  God^s  words*.  And  thy  sheep  wool  den  be  re- 
freshed, but  their  shepheards  taken  of  thy  sheep  their  hvelodei 
as  tythings,  &c.,  and  liven  themselves  thereby  where  them  likcth. 

''  Of  such  shephcarda  thou  speaketh  by  Ezekicl  thy  prophet, 
and  seyest.  Woe  to  the  isheplieards  of  Israel,  that  fcdcn  them- 
selfs;  for  the  flocks  of  sheep  sliouhlon  be  yfcd  of  their  shepheards; 
but  ye  eaten  the  milk,  and  cloth  en  you  with  their  wool,  and  the 
fat  sheep  yc  slow,  and  my  flock  ye  ue  fcde  not»  the  sick  sheep  ye 
ne  healed  not,  thilke  that  wcren  broken  ye  ne  knit  together, 
thilke  that  perished  ye  ne  brought  not  agen,  but  ye  ratled  them 
witli  sternship  and  with  power.  And  so  the  sheep  be  sprad 
abroad  in  devouring  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

"  A  Lord,  thou  were  a  good  shcpheard,  for  thou  puttest  thy 
soul  for  thy  sheep.  Bat  Lord,  thou  tcldest  that  tliilke  that  coraen 
not  in  by  the  door  ben  night-thieves  and  day-theenes;  and  a 
theefe,  as  thou  seyest,  cometh  not  but  for  to  steal,  to  slein  and 
to  destroy.  And  Zecliere  the  propliet  saith,  that  thou  woiddcst 
rereu  up  a  shcpheard  unkunning  ;  that  ne  wot  not  hele  thy  sheep 
that  bctli  sick,  ne  seek  thilke  that  beth  lost,  l^pon  hU  arm  is 
a  swerd  and  upon  his  right  eye  :  his  arm  shall  wax  dry,  and  his 
right  eye  shfdl  lese  his  hght.  Oh  Lord,  help,  for  thy  sheep  beth 
at  great  mischief  in  the  shepLeard's  defaut  I 

**  But  Lord,  there  cometh  hired  men,  and  they  ne  fcden  not 
thy  sheep  in  thy  plenteous  lefew  (or  pasture)  but  feden  thy  sheep 
with  swevcns  (or  di^eams)  and  false  miracles  and  tales.  But  at 
thy  truth  they  ne  comen  not ;  for  Lord,  I  trow  thou  sendest 
them  never.  For  have  they  hire  of  thy  sheep,  they  nc  careth 
Imt  little  of  the  feeding  and  keeping  of  thy  sheep*  Lord,  of 
these  hired  men  speaketh  Jeremy  the  prophet,  and  thou  seyest 
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that  word  by  hini^  T  nc  send  them  not,  and  they  roiine  blivc 
(or  quickly)  I  ne  speak  unto  them,  and  theyprophecidcn. — From 
the  least  to  the  mest  all  they  stiidicn  covetice,  and  from  the  pro- 
phet to  the  priest  all  they  done  gile.     .         ,         ,         ,         . 

"  A  Lordj  here  is  much  raiscliicf  and  niatere  of  sorrow,  and  yet 
there  is  more.  For  gif  a  lewd  man  would  teach  tliy  people  truth 
of  thy  words,  as  he  is  yliold  by  thy  commaudment  of  charity,  he 
shall  be  forboden  and  put  in  prison.  And  so  Lord,  thilkc  that 
have  the  key  of  conning  have  ylockt  the  truth  of  thy  teaching 
under  many  wardes,  and  yhid  it  from  thy  children.  But  Lord» 
sith  thy  teaching  is  yeome  from  heaven  above,  our  hope  is,  that 
with  tliy  grace  it  shall  break  these  wardes,  and  shew^  him  to  thy 
people,  to  kill  botli  the  hunger  and  thrust  of  the  a4jnl.  And  then 
shall  no  shcpheard,  nc  no  false  hirid-man  begile  thy  people  no 
more.  For  by  thy  law  I  write,  fia  thou  ihightest  (or  promisedst) 
sometime,  that  from  the  least  to  the  mest  all  they  shullen 
knowen  thy  will,  and  wcten  (or  know)  how  they  shullen  please 
thee  evermore  in  certain.  And  leve  Lord,  gif  it  be  thy  will,  help 
at  this  need,  for  there  is  none  help  but  in  thee ! 

'*  Lord,  what  dome  (or  right  judgment)  is  it,  to  curse  the  lewd 
people  for  tythinga,  and  not  curse  the  pai*80n  that  robbeth  the 
people  of  tytliings,  and  teacheth  them  not  God's  law  ;  but  feerl- 
eth  them  with  painting  of  stone  wall  and  songs  of  Latin  tlxat  the 
people  known  not.  Lord,  how  may  any  man  segge  that  such 
shepherds^  that  lovcn  more  the  woDe  than  the  sheep,  and  fecden 
not  thy  sheep  in  body  ne  in  soul,  ne  ben  ravcnors  and  thieves  ? 
And  who  may  he^gc  that  the  maintenor  of  such  sliephcards  ne  h 
not  a  maintenor  of  thieves  and  robbers  ?  For  they  robben,  and 
sleen  and  tlestroyen ;  they  robben  thy  sheep  of  the  tenth  pail  oi 
their  travel,  and  feedcn  themselves  in  ease,  ,  .  .  O  Lord, 
gif  it  be  thy  will,  deliver  thy  sheep  out  of  such  shepheards* 
ward,  that  retehcth  not  of  thy  sheep,  so  they  haii  their  w  olle  to 
make  thcmsclf  nch.  For  thy  sheep  ben  in  great  mischief,  and 
foulc  accombred  with  their  ahepheards, — Therefore  wc  lewd  men 
prayen  thee  that  thou  wolt  send  us  shepherds  of  thine  own, 
that  WTjlen  feden  thy  lloek  in  thy  Icfew  and  gon  before  theui- 
self  J  and  so  written  thy  law  in  our  hearts^  that  from  the  least 
to  the  most  all  they  mayen  knowxn  thee.  And  Lord,  give  our 
king  and  his  lords  heart  to  defenden  thy  true  sheplieardN  mid 
thy  sheep  from  out  of  tlie  wolves'  mouths;  and  grace  to  know 
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thee  that  art  the  true  Christ,  the  Son  of  thy  heavenly  Father, 
from  the  antichrist,  that  is,  the  son  of  pride.  And  Lord^  geve 
lis  thy  poor  sheep  patience  and  strength  to  suffer  for  thy  Liw  the 
cniclncss  of  the  mischievous  wolves.  And  Lord,  as  thou  hast 
promised,  shorten  these  days.  Lord,  we  axen  this  now,  for  more 
need  was  there  never  !"1 

The  Christian  church  generally,  at  this  tiinc,  bore  scarcely 
any  resemblance  to  the  primitive  pattern  left  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  The  holy  scriptures  were  locked  up,  and  the  servicea 
perfonned,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  ]Vlauy  of  the  benefices  were 
granted  by  the  popes  at  pleasure  to  their  own  favourites  and 
dependents,  wiio,  being  foreigners,  knew  not  even  the  language 
of  the  countries  where  they  held  office.  Under  a  vain  semblance 
of  uniformity  of  faith,  and  of  one  holy  Catholic  church,  ignorance, 
superstition  and  immorality  generally  prevailed  ;  and  a  blind 
submission  was  paid  to  the  mandates  of  the  sec  of  Rome,  from 
w^hich  if  any  dared  to  dissent,  they  were  imprisoned  and  in  many 
cases  put  to  death.  Such  was  the  vaunted  meridian  splendour  of 
priestly  rule  and  religious  unity,  under  which  the  system  of 
tithes  and  other  corruptions  became  confirmed  ! 

Yet  Christian  truth,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  never  left 
wholly  without  living  witnesses,  often  hidden  fi'om  pubhc  obser- 
vation, and  when  discovered,  despised  and  treated  as  heretics  by 
the  ruhng  powers ;  but  endeavouring  through  all  to  follow  faith- 
fully the  footsteps  of  their  divine  master,  who  endured  similar 
treatment  from  the  high  professoi*s  of  his  day,  and  who  promised 
to  be  with  his  true  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

John  Wicliffe,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  liis  country, 
and  sometimes  termed  ''  the  morning  star  of  the  reformation," 
was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1324,  Raised  up  by  the  dinne  power, 
and  endowed  with  eminent  spiritual  gifts,  he  became,  through 
his  superior  piety,  deep  penetration,  imd  great  firmness,  an  en- 
lightened and  powerfid  reformer.  At  first  he  declaimed  against 
the  more  obvious  abuses  and  superstitious ;  but  liis  attention 
was  soon  draw^n  to  the  innate  evils  of  the  system  itself  Trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  English,  he  took  it  for  liis  guide,  and 
recommended  it  to  others.  So  many  are  the  false  charges 
brought  against  him,  and  his  mode  of  defence  consisted  so  much 

,  *  Fox's  Acts  and  Mini.  vol.  L    Tlie  objections  of  the  writer  of  this  piei}© — 
perhaps  Wicliffe  himself  -to  oatlis  and  wsir  were  dear  and  decided 
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more  of  denial  than  of  [ilaiii  luminous  statements^  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  ascertain  lus  views  on  all  points  of  Christian  doctrine; 
in  fact  they  altered  and  became  more  decided  as  he  advanced  in 
years.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  defended  the  maintenance  of 
pastorsby  vohintary  contributionsj  opposing  the  system  of  religious 
endowments^  and  of  tithes  cstsihlLshed  by  law.  He  asserted  that 
*^  tithes  are  pure  alms/^  and  that  tlicy  ou^ht  not  to  be  exacted 
by  the  force  of  ecclesiastical  censures  or  by  the  ai'm  of  the  state; 
strongly  recommending  poverty  and  simpHcity  of  living  to  the 
ministers  of  religion.  Tliis  doctrine  of  "W'icliffe  gave  more 
offence  in  England  than  any  others  which  he  promulgated ;  and 
the  same  may  be  remarked  of  others  who  have  held  it  in 
succeeding  ages.  It  was  maintained  by  John  Huss,  and  seems 
to  have  excited  equal  animo.iity  in  Bohemia,  because  it  touched 
the  priests  on  the  tender  ground  of  their  temporalities  J 

Wicliffe's  intrepidity  gave  great  encouragement  to  that  large 
portion  of  the  community  who  secretly  held  similar  sentiments. 
Most  of  the  civil  and  even  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  magnates 
of  England  were  glad  of  such  a  champion.  They  had  long  been 
spoiled  and  trampled  on;  both  tempond  motives  and  higher 
considerations  procured  him  exalted  patronage  and  extensive 
support.  He  was  the  means,  under  the  divine  blessing,  of  irn- 
prcssing  on  the  public  mind  a  strong  sense  of  the  indindual 
right  of  freedom  of  judgment ;  which  sentiment,  like  a  living 
w!ed,  took  deep  root  and  sprang  up  largely ;  and  t!mugh  often 
cut  down,  burnt,  or  rooted  up,  the  effects  were  not  permitted  to 
be  utterly  destroyed,  but  at  length  resulted  in  the  great  refor- 
mation^ and  in  those  further  eilbrts,  which  have  been  employed 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  to  restore  the  profession  of 
chritttiiuiity  to  its  primitive  freedom,  simplicity  and  moral 
dignity ! 

After  the  death  of  Wicliifc  in  1384,  numerous  eminent 
individuals  in  England  and  Germany,  known  by  tlic  name  of 
Lollards,  declared  successively  the  same  doctrines ;  and  imder 
a  bloody  statute  of  Henry  IV.  passed  about  14<X),  many  were 
publicly  burned  as  heretics,  for  following  those  religious  opinions  : 
Wicliffe's  translation  of  the  scriptures  l>eing  forbidden  to  be 
read  on  pain  of  death  !     Thus  priestly  usurpation  and  oppression 

^vailed  on  the  secular  power  in  England  to  inflict  death  on 
'  Gilpin's  Life,  McMiheiin,  Fox,  &c 
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pretence  of  religion,  yet  not  without  ^rent  opposition  from  tlic 
incruiisiug  light  of  the  nation;  and  much  Christian  blood  waa  spilt 
in  the  rei>eated  struggles,  between  ecelesiastical  tyranny  on  the 
one  haiidj  and  intellectual  and  moral  independence  on  the  other, 

Walter  Bmte,  a  learned  man  of  Hereford,  bore  a  noble  testi- 
mony for  the  truth  about  13D0,  and  appears  to  have  Ijcen  more 
enlightened  than  most  of  his  contcmpomries ;  yet  like  many 
others  he  was  cruelly  borne  down  by  the  combined  force  of 
ecclesiastical  and  ci\il  authority,  and  subjected  to  severe  impri- 
sonment and  penalties.  Fox  describes  him  tm  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, *'  for  the  mighty  operation  of  God^s  Spirit  in  liim, 
for  his  mature  knowledge,  raotlest  simplicity,  valiant  constancy, 
and  for  his  learned  tractations  and  manifold  coniiicts  against 
God's  enemies."  On  the  subject  of  tithes  he  reasons  thus : — 
"  First :  Christ,  making  an  end  of  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  doth 
jdso  make  a  fidl  end  of  the  law  belonging  to  that  priesthood. 
Whereupon  I  marvel  that  your  learned  men  do  say,  that 
Christian  folks  are  bound  to  the  small  ceremony  of  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  care  nothing  at  all  for  the  other  ceremonies  of  the 
huv,  It  is  plain  that  tithes  were  given  to  the  sons  of  Lc\i,  for 
serving  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  of  the  Lord ;  as  the  first- 
fruits,  and  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  &c.  were  given  to  the  priests. 
But  since  the  labour  of  those  sacrifices  ceased  at  the  coming 
of  Christ,  how  should  those  things  be  demanded  which  were 
ordained  for  that  labour  ?  And  seeing  that  the  first-fruits  were 
not  demanded  of  Christians,  which  first-fruits  were  then  rather 
and  sooner  demanded  than  the  tithes,  why  must  the  titlies  be 
demanded,  except  perhaps  that  they  are  more  in  value  than  the 
iirst-fruits  ? 

"  Second :  why  are  the  lay-people  bound  to  the  payment  of 
tithes,  more  than  the  Lcvites  and  the  priests  to  the  not  lia\ing 
possession  of  realities  and  lordsliips  among  their  brethren  ? 
seeing  that  the  law,  which  saith  that  tithes  ought  to  be  given  to 
tlic  Le\ites,  saith  also  to  the  Levites,  You  shall  be  contented 
vdili  the  otfcriiigs  of  the  tithes,  and  have  no  other  thing  among 
your  brethren.  Whcrcfoi*e,  seeing  that  the  priests  are  not 
bound  to  the  not  having  temporal  lordships,  how  are  the  lay- 
people  bound  to  the  payment  of  tithes  ? 

**  Thirdly  :  circunieisiou  ^uiil  otiier  eercraouies  of  the  hiw 
utterly  ceased  at   the  comiug  of  Christ;    but  we  may  reason 
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that,  if  we  are  houiid  to  tithing,  we  are  bound  to  keep  all  the 
law.  For  to  say  that  men  are  bound  to  one  ceremony  of  the 
law,  and  not  to  the  others,  is  not  reasonable :  cither,  therefore, 
we  are  bound  to  them  all,  or  we  ai*c  bound  to  none.  It  may  be 
showed,  by  many  reasons,  that  by  the  same  old  law  men  are  not 
bound  to  pay  tithes  ;  but  the  things  already  said  are  sufficient. 

"  It  seemeth  to  me  that  our  men  are  in  the  same  prcdicameul 
with  the  Pharisees,  leaving  oflT  the  ceremonies  and  weigh  tie  i 
matters  of  the  law,  aud  keeping  only  the  commandment  oi 
tithing.  When  the  apostles  said  to  Christ,  Behold,  we  leave  all 
things  and  have  folli>wcd  thee,  what  then  shall  we  have  ?  he  did 
not  answer  them.  Tithes  shall  be  paid  you ;  neither  did  he  pro- 
mise them  a  temporal,  but  an  everhustiug  reward  in  heaven,  aud 
taught  them  not  to  be  careful  for  food  or  for  apparel.  In  the 
first  conversion  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  declare,  they  had  all  things  common ;  and  to  every 
one  was  division  made,  as  need  reqnii*ed.  Wherefore,  seeing 
that  neither  Christ  nor  any  of  the  apostles  commauded  to  pay 
tithes,  it  is  manifest  and  plain  that,  neither  by  the  law  of 
Moses  nor  by  Christ's  law.  Christian  people  are  bound  to  pay 
them,  although  by  the  tradition  of  men  they  are  bound/** 

In  1407,  William  Thorpe  of  Shropshire,  an  intrepid  reformer, 
was  accused  to  Armidel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  diffusing 
heretical  opinions.  An  account  of  his  examination  and  other 
cirriunstaiices,  written  chiefly  by  himself,  and  preserved  b\^ 
Tyndal,  is  ((uotcd  at  length  by  Fox  in  his  Mart)Tology.  Among 
the  many  inquiries  put  to  him  and  his  answers^  are  the  tol lowing : 

*'  What  sayst  thou  to  this  fourth  point  that  is  certified  againwt 
thee,  preaching  openly  and  boklly  in  Slirewsbury  that  priests 
have  no  title  to  tithes  ?  *' 

"  And  I  said,  '  Sir,  I  named  there  no  word  of  tithes  in  my 
preaching;  but  after  I  was  arrested,  a  man  came  to  me  in 
the  prison,  and  asking  me  what  I  said  of  tithes :  he  said,   '  Our 


*  TbiB  Walter  Bruto,  or  de  Britte,  is  said  to  have  been  deaceaded  fmm 
aa  liiuHtriotu^  British  famUy :  hence  greater  pains  were  taken  to  itiflu- 
euee  bim.  lib  sentiments,  in  opposition  to  capital  pimMunenta  and  war, 
were  ftdly  expresaed  ;  as  were  thoao  of  William  Tborpc  luid  »orae  others 
Df  that  early  j*erto*l,  nl  though  Fox  cndeavoors  to  give  a  mora  limited  con- 
^ftructioit  to  Uivtr  lauguago, 

Acti  and  M<»o«  ?ol<  i, ;  Livc^  of  British  Eefijrmcrs. 
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prelates  aay^'that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  our  tithes  of  all  thingii 
that  renew  to  us ;  aod  that  they  are  accursed  that  withdraw 
any  part  wittingly/  Atid  I  said  to  that  man,  a^  w\i\\  my  protes- 
tation I  aay  now  before  you,  that  I  wonder  that  any  priest  dare 
say  men  to  be  accui'sed,  without  the  ground  of  God's  word. 
And  the  man  said,  *  Sir,  our  priests  say  that  tliey  curse  men 
thus  by  the  authority  of  God's  law.'  And  I  said^  '  Sir,  I  know 
not  where  this  sentence  of  cursing  is  authorised  now  in  the 
bible.  In  the  old  law,  wliich  ended  not  fully  till  the  time  that 
Christ  rose  up  again  from  death  to  life,  God  conmianded  tithes 
to  be  given  to  the  Levites,  for  the  great  busiuesj*  and  daily 
travel  [or  labour]  that  pertained  to  their  office.  But  because 
the  travel  of  the  priests  was  raiklc  more  easie  and  light  than 
was  the  office  of  the  Le^dtes,  God  ordained  the  priests  should 
tidce  for  their  livelode,  to  do  tlieir  office,  the  tenth  part  of  those 
tithes  tliat  were  given  to  the  Lcvites.  But  now^'  I  saidj  *  in  the 
new  law,  neither  Christy  nor  any  of  his  apostles^  took  tithes  of 
the  people,  nor  commanded  the  people  to  pay  tithesj  neither  to 
priests  nor  to  deacons.  But  Christ  taught  the  people  to  do 
almsj  that  is,  works  of  mercy,  to  poor,  needy  men,  of  surplus 
M  liich  they  had  more  than  theui  needed.  And  thus/  I  said, 
*  liut  of  tithes^  but  of  pure  alms  of  the  people,  Christ  lived  and 
his  apostles,  when  they  were  so  busy  in  preacldng  of  the  word 
of  God  to  the  people,  that  they  might  not  travel  otherwise  to 
get  their  livelode ;  but  after  Christ's  ascension,  and  when  the 
apostles  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  traveled  with  their 
hands  to  get  their  livelode,  when  they  miglit  do  thus  for  busie 
preaching.  Therefore,  by  example  of  himself,  St.  Paid  teaeheth 
all  the  priests  of  Christ  to  travail  w  ith  their  bauds,  when,  for 
busy  teaching  of  the  people,  they  might  thus  do.  Aud  thus  all 
these  priests  will  do  to  the  world's  end,  whose  priesthood  God 
accepteth  now,  or  will  accept,  or  did  in  the  apostles'  time  and 
after  their  decease. 

**Onc  Pope  Gregory  ordained  tithes  first  to  be  given  to  priests, 
now  in  the  new  law.  But  St.  Paul,  in  his  time,  whose  trace  or 
trample  all  priests  of  God  enforce  them  to  follow,  seeing  the 
eovetousncss  that  was  among  the  people,  and  desiring  to  destroy 
tliat  foul  sin,  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  true  virtuous 
living  and  example  of  himself,  wrought,  and  taught  all  priests 
to  follow  him,  as  he  followed  Christ,  patiently,  willingly,  and 
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gladly  in  liigh  poverty;  for  certain,  in  whatsoever  dignity 
and  order  any  priest  is,  if  he  conform  him  not  to  follow  Christ 
and  lii^  apostles,  in  wilful  poverty  and  other  heavenly  virtues, 
and  especially  in  true  preacliing  of  God's  word,  he  is  no  more 
but  a  priest  in  name ;  for  the  work  of  eveiy  priest  in  such  an 
one  wanteth.  Tliis  sentence  appro veth  Augustine,  Gregory, 
Chrysostom  and  Lincoln  plainly/ 

''  And  the  Archlnshop  said  to  ine,  *  Thinkest  thou  this  whole- 
some learning  to  sow  openly  or  yet  privily  among  the  people  ? 
Certain  this  doctrine  contrarieth  plainly  the  ordinance  of  holy 
fathers,  which  have  ordained,  griinted  and  licensed  priests  to  be 
in  divers  degrees,  and  to  live  by  tithes  and  offerings  of  the 
jieople,  and  by  otlier  duties/ 

"  And  I  said,  '  Sir,  if  priests  were  now  in  racasurable  number, 
and  lived  virtuously ,  and  taught  busily  and  truly  the  word  of 
God,  by  example  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles,  without  tithes, 
offerings  and  other  duties,  that  priests  now  challenge  and  take, 
the  people  would  give  them  freely  sufficient  Uvelode/ 

"  And  a  clerk  said  to  me,  '  IIow  wilt  thou  make  this  good, 
that  the  people  will  give  freely  to  priests  their  livclode ;  since 
that  now,  by  the  law  every  priest  can  scarcely  constrfun  the 
people  to  give  them  their  livelodc  ?' 

*'  And  I  said,  '  Sir,  it  ia  now  no  wonder  though  the  people 
grudge  to  give  priests  their  livelode  that  they  ask,  Mekill 
people  know  how  that  priests  should  live,  and  how  that  they 
live  contrary"  to  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Therefore  the  people 
ia  full  heavy  to  pay,  aa  they  do,  their  temporal  goods  to  parsons, 
and  to  otlier  vicars  and  priests  ;  which  should  be  faithlul  di»^ 
pensators  of  the  parishes,  goods,  taking  to  themselves  no  more 
hut  a  scarce  lining,  of  tithes,  nor  of  offerings,  by  the  ordinance 
of  the  common  law.  For  wliatsoevcr  priests  take  of  the  people, 
be  it  titlic  or  offering,  or  any  other  duty  or  service,  they  ought 
to  have  thereof  no  more  but  a  biu'c  living ;  and  to  depart 
the  residue  to  the  poor  men  and  women,  specially  of  the 
parish  of  whom  they  take  this  temporal  linog*  But  the  most 
deal  of  priests  now  wasteth  their  parishes'  goods,  and  spendcth 
them  at  their  own  will  after  the  world,  in  their  vain  lusts ;  so 
that  in  few  places  poor  men  have  duly,  as  they  should  have, 
their  own  siisteoancc,  neither  of  tithejs,  nor  of  offerings,  nor  of 
other  large   wages  and  foundations,   that  priests  take  of  the 
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people  in  tlivers  manners,  above  tliat  tliey  need  for  sustenance 
of  meat  and  clothing  :  but  the  poor,  needy  people  arc  forsaken 
and  left  of  priests  to  be  sustained  of  the  parisWoncrs^  as  if 
the  priest  took  notliing  of  the  parishioners  to  help  them  with, 

"  *  And  thusj  Sir,  into  over-great  charges  of  the  parishioners, 
they  pay  tlieir  temporal  goods  twice,  when  once  might  suffice, 
if  priests  were  true  dispensators.  M^Oy  Sir,  the  parishioners 
that  pay  their  temporal  goods^  be  they  tithes  or  offerings^  to 
priests  that  do  not  their  office  among  them  justly,  are  partners 
of  every  sin  of  those  priests ;  because  that  they  sustain  tliose 
priests^  folly  io  their  sin,  with  their  temporal  goods.  If  these 
things  be  well  considered,  what  wonder  is  it^  Sir,  if  the  parish- 
ioners grudge  against  these  dispensators?' 

"  Then  the  Arcldiishop  sakl  to  me,  '  Thou  that  shouldest  lie 
judged  ami  ni\ed  by  holy  church,  presumptuously  thou  deemest 
holy  cluirch  to  have  erred,  in  the  ordinance  of  tithes  and  other 
duties  to  be  paid  to  priests.  It  shall  be  long  ere  thou  tlurive, 
losscl,  [lost  or  worthless  fellow]  that  thou  despisest  thy  gliostly 
mother.  How  darest  thou  speak  this,  lossel,  among  the  people  ? 
Are  not  tithes  given  to  priests  to  live  by  V 

*^  And  I  said,  '  Sir,  St*  Paul  saith  that  tithes  were  given 
in  the  old  law,  to  Levites  and  to  priests  that  came  of  the 
linciige  of  Levi.  But  our  priests,  he  saith,  came  not  of  the 
lineage  of  Levi,  but  of  the  Imcage  of  Judah,  to  which  Judali 
no  tithes  were  promised  to  be  given.  And  therefore  Paid  saith, 
since  the  priesthood  is  changed  from  Levi  to  Judah,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  changing  also  be  made  of  the  law.  So  that  priests 
should  live  now  without  tithes  and  other  duties  that  they  claim, 
following  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  wilful  poverty,  as  they  have 
giveu  them  example.  For  since  Christ  lived  all  the  time  of  his 
preaching  by  pure  alms  of  the  people,  and  by  example  of  liim 
his  apostles  lived  in  the  same  wise,  or  else  by  the  travail  of  thcii- 
hands,  as  it  is  said  above ;  every  priest  whose  priesthood  Chnst 
approvctli,  knowcth  well  and  confcsseth  in  word  and  in  work, 
that  a  disciple  ought  not  to  be  above  Ins  master;  butitsufficeth 
to  him  to  be  as  his  master — simple  and  pure,  meek  and  patient ; 
and  by  example  especially  of  his  master  Christ,  every  priest 
should  rule  him  in  all  his  living;  and  so  after  his  cunning  and 
power,  a  priest  shoidd  biisic  him  to  inform  and  to  rule  whoniso- 
ner  he  might  charitably.' 
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**  AdcI  the  Arclibishop  said  to  mQ,  with  a  great  spirit,  *  God's 
curse  have  thou,  and  mine  have  thou,  for  thift  teaching !  for 
tliou  wouldst  hereby  make  the  old  law  more  free  and  perfect 
than  tlie  new  law.  For  thou  sayst  that  it  is  lawful  to  LcvitcK 
and  to  priests  to  take  tithes  in  the  old  law,  and  so  to  enjoy  their 
pri\dle^e8 ;  but  to  us  priests  in  the  new  law  thou  sayst  it  is  not 
lawful  to  take  tithes;  and  thus  thou  givest  to  Levitcs  of  the 
old  law  raore  freedom  than  to  priests  of  the  new  law/ 

**  And  I  ^aid,  '  Sir,  I  marvel  that  ye  understand  this  plain 
text  of  Paul  thus.  Ye  wot  well  that  the  Le\ite3  and  priests  in 
the  old  law  that  took  tithes,  were  not  so  free  nor  so  perfect  as 
Clirist  and  his  apostles  that  took  no  tithes.  And,  Sir,  there  is 
a  doctor — 1  thiuk  it  is  St.  Hierom — that  saitli  thus  : — '  The 
priests  tliat  challeno^e  tithes  now  in  the  new  law  say  in  effect 
that  Christ  is  not  become  man,  nor  that  he  hath  yet  suifered 
death  for  man's  love/  Wherefore  this  doctor  saith  this  sen- 
tence :  since  tithes  were  the  heirs  and  wages  limited  to  Levites 
aud  to  priests  of  the  old  law,  for  bearing  about  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  for  slaying  and  fla^nng  of  beasts,  and  for  burning  of  sacri- 
fice, and  for  keeping  of  the  temple,  and  for  trumping  of  battle 
before  the  host  of  Israel,  and  other  divers  obsen^ances  that  per* 
tained  to  their  office ;  those  priests  that  will  challenge  or  take 
tithes,  deny  that  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  and  do  the  priests* 
office  of  the  old  law,  for  whom  tithes  were  granted  :  for  else,  as 
this  doctor  saith,  priests  take  now  tithes  wrongfidly/^ 

'^  And  the  Archbishop  said  to  his  clerks,  '  Heard  yon  ever 
lossel  speak  thus  ?  Certain,  this  is  the  learning  of  them  aD — 
that  wherever  they  come  and  they  may  be  suffered,  they  enforce 
them  to  expugn  the  freedom  of  holy  church/ 

"  And  I  said,  *  Sir,  why  call  ye  the  taking  of  tithes,  and 
such  other  duties  that  priests  now  challenge  wrongfully,  the 
freedom  of  holy  church  ;  since  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles 
challenged  nor  took  such  duties?  Therefore  these  takings  of 
priests  now,  arc  not  called  justly  the  freedom  of  holy  church ; 
but  all  such  giring  and  taking  onght  to  be  called  aud  holden 
the  slanderous  covctousness  of  men  of  the  holy  chiu'ch  I*  "- 

What  became  of  this  bold  and  enlightened  man,  William 

'  Ftjunrl04l  on  iIiIb  itud  ou  other  reaaoiui,  the  yoke  of  tithes  ie  properly 
termut)  **aji  anticluiHfciaa  yoke*" 
«  Fox^B  Acts  tuid  Man.  vol.  i. 
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Thorpe,  does  not  appear;  bnt  lie  is  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
mured in  prison  till  he  died.  It  is  not  often  that  the  sentiments 
of  any  of  the  early  reformers  are  stated  so  mueli  at  length  ;  but 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of  the  hitter  ecclesiastics 
who  examined  and  resiled  him,  the  opinions  of  most,  and  in- 
deed "of  them  all/'  were  very  similar  on  the  subject  of  tithes. 

The  same  superstitious  persecuting  Archbishop  Arundel, 
about  1410,  issued  a  mandate  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  enjoin- 
ing the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  both  morning  and  evening  in  honour  of  her.  After  having 
occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  eighteen  years,  and  violently 
opposed  the  growing  light  of  the  age,  he  is  said  to  have  died 
miserably  in  1 41 4,  of  a  virulent  disease  affecting  his  tongue,  so 
that  he  could  neither  speak  nor  swallow/'* 

The  illustrious  Lord  Cobham,  already  quoted  as  a  man  of 
T'craarkable  firmness,  being,  about  1 113,  iiecused  and  examined 
before  Arundel  respecting  his  faith,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
his  entii*e  dissent  from  the  corrupt  and  covetous  system  pre- 
vaihug  in  the  Romish  Church,  which  he  boldly  declared  to  be 
anti-christian*     He  was  biu'ut  in  1417,  neai*  Temple-bar. 

John  Huss,  at  the  Council  of  Constance  1415,  asserted  his 
behef,  in  accordance  with  WiclilTe,  that  tithes  were  pure  alms, 
and  would  have  explained  his  sentiments  and  the  grounds  of 
them  more  fnlly,  had  he  not  been  borne  down  with  violence  and 
prevented  from  doing  so.  He  held  that  pecuniary  payment  for 
spiritual  services  to  ministers  of  the  church  is  to  cause  them  to 
practise  simony.  In  his  treatise  on  tithes  being  alms,  he  showed 
that  no  just  claim  to  them  could  exist,  asserting  that  beggars 
might,  with  equal  right,  demand  alms  on  the  gi'ound  of  long 
usage.  He  maintained  that  no  man  can  reasonably  atHrm, 
either  of  himself  or  of  any  other,  that  he  is  the  head  of  any  par- 
ticular church,  but  tliat  this  honour  belongs  to  Christ  alone. 

He  is  said  to  have  prophesied  as  follows ; — '^  The  church  of  God 
can  not  be  reduced  {i.  e.  brought  hack)  to  its  former  [lignity  or 
reformed,  before  all  things  be  made  new  ;  the  trath  whereof  is 
plain  by  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  like  as  the  clergy  and  priests, 
so  the  people  and  laity ;  or  else,  until  all  such  as  are  now 
addicted  to  avarice  be  converted  and  reclaimed,  as  well  the 
people  as  clergy  and  priests.  Albeit,  as  my  mind  now  giveth 
^  Fox^H  Acts  and  Hon.  vol.  L 
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me,  I  bclieye  rather  the  first;  that  is,  that  there  shall  rise  a 
new  people,  formed  after  the  new  man,  which  is  created  after 
God.      Of  the  which  people  new  clerks  and  new  priests  shall 

-come  and  be  taken,  which  all  shall  hate  covetouaness  and  the 
glory  of  tliia  life,  hastening  to  a  heavenly  conversation.  Not- 
witlistanding,  all  these  things  shall  come  to  pass  and  be  brought 
by  little  and  little,  in  order  of  times  dispensed  of  God  for  the 
same  pnrposc  ;  while  the  cai'nal  people  and  carnal  priests  suc- 
sively  and  in  time  shall  fall  away,  and  be  consumed  as  with 

Fthe  moth.'*^ 

The  well-known  Jerome  ofP  I'ague,  among  other  great  truths, 
testified  that,  '*  forasmuch  as  patrimonies  of  the  churches  were 
given  first  to  the  poor,  thcu  for  hospitality,  and  thirdly  to  the 
reparations  of  the  churches,  it   was   a   grief  to  see  tlic  same 

t  iDispent,   and  cast  away  upon  things  miseeming  the  Christian 

f  religion/'^ 

About  1417,  John  Zisca,  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  John  Hum 
and  Jerome  of  Prague^  and  anxious  to  avenge  their  emel 
treatment  and  death,  was  unhappily  misled  by  a  spirit  of  resis- 
tance, and  incited  his  countrymen  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
persecutors.  Many  battles  and  much  losa  of  life  ensued,  till  at 
length    Zisca    was  overpowered   and   died.     TJiis   epitaph   was 

f  written  for  him  — "  John  Zisca  a  Bohemian,  enemy  to  all 
wicked  and  covetous  priests,  but  w4th  a  godly  zeal  !"^ 

Pope  jVlartin  V.  having  issued  a  furious  bull  and  inquisition 
stall  heretics,  the  Bohemians,  soon  after  the  death  of  Zisca, 

'addressed  a  ''Christian  exhortation  to  kings  and  princes,"  to  s^iiv 
them  up  to  zeal  in  the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  to  excite  their 
sympathy  and  active  assistance  on  their  own  behalf.  To  this 
they  added  certain  articles  for  consideration ;  some  of  wliich, 
directed  against  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  age,  arc  these : 

1st.  That  when  bishops  ordain  priests,  they  do  it  not, 
except  he  that  is  to  be  made  priest  have  sufficient  Uvings»  either 
inheritance  left  him  of  his  parents  or  of  benefices :  whereas 
Cbriat  would  tliat  priests  should  be  poor,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
enough  for  the  scholar  to  be  as  his  master,  and  for  the  servant 
to  be  as  his  Lord ;  but  the  bishops  will  that  tliey  should  be  rich 
upon  earth,  which  is  unjust  before  the  Lord. 

*  Fox'a  Acts  JUid  Moa.  vol,  i.  *  Ibid. 

'  Fox>  AetA  iind  Mou, ;  GilpmV  Life,  &c. 
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'*  2\\A,  That  bishops  take  money  of  mioh  as  are  ordained; 
but  St.  Peter  sharply  rebuked  Simon  Magus  when  he  wowhl 
have  given  him  money,  as  it  is  written  in  the  eighth  of  Acts. 

''  3rd,  That  they  wliich  come  to  be  priests  enter  not  into 
their  priesthood  for  the  service  of  God,  to  preach  and  increase 
it,  so  that  the  people  may  be  edified  and  made  better ;  but 
rather  for  an  idle  life,  that  they  may  eat  well  and  drink  well, 
and  that  they  may  be  honoured  and  reverenced  upon  earth. 

"  7th.  That  they  are  covetous,  from  the  higliest  to  the  lowest  ; 
and  fur  covetouaness  they  preach  many  foolish  deeds  and  mani- 
fe§t  licsj  and  sell  the  holy  sacraments^  which  is  a  great  heresy, 
for  God  commanded  that  they  should  give  freely. 

•'  15th.  That  they  receive  tithes  of  men,  and  will  of  right 
have  them,  and  preach  and  say  that  men  are  bound  to  ^ve  them 
tithes ;  but  therein  they  say  falsely,  for  they  cannot  prove  by 
the  New  Testament  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  comuianded  it; 
aiid  his  disciples  warned  no  man  to  do  so,  neither  did  themaelveB 
receive  them.  But  although,  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was 
■commanded  to  give  titlies,  yet  it  cannot  thereby  be  proved  that 
31mstian  men  are  bound  thereto ;  for  this  precept  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  an  end  in  the  first  year  [or  rather  at  the  death] 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  like  the  precept  of  circumcision. 
Wherefore,  beloved,  consider  and  see  how  your  bishops  seduce 
you,  and  shut  your  eyes  with  things  that  have  no  proof.  Christ 
saith  in  the  eleventh  of  Luke,  *  Give  alms  of  those  tilings  that 
remain  :'  he  said  not  '  Give  the  tenth  of  the  goods  which  ye 
possess,*  but,  ^  Give  alms/  But  when  they  hear  the  word, 
they  may  say,  as  the  lawyer  said  to  Christ,  '  Master,  when  thou 
sayest  so,  thou  givcst  offence/  "^ 

About  1424,  great  persecution  was  excited  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  against  persons  accused  as  Lollards,  and  many  of  thenj 
suliered  death  in  consequence.  Among  other  doctrines,  they 
held  tlie  following  : — that  curates  should  not  take  tithes  of  their 
parishioners ;  but  that  sucli  tithes  should  be  ilirided  amongst 
the  poor:  and  that  every  true  Christian  man  is  a  priest  to 
God.3 

Even  Cardinal  Cajetau,  about  1500,  acknowledges  that  the 
law  of  Tithes  under  the  New  Testament  would  })c  wrong,  and 
if  beyond  an  honourable  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  God, 


*  Fox'-  Acts  an<l  Moil  vol*  i. 
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80  great  an  affluence  to  one  would  injure  the  commnnity.  except 
he  consider  himself  as  the  father  of  the  poor/ 

Richard  Hutinc  of  London^  Merchant  Tailor,  was  hung  in 
prison  as  a  heretic,  1514.  Among  other  articles  charged 
against  him,  the  first  is  that  he  had  taught  publicly  "  against 
the  laws  of  Almighty  God^  that  tithes  or  paying  of  titlics,  was 
never  ordained  to  be  due  [under  the  gospel]  save  oidy  by  th*^ 
covctousnesa  of  priests/** 

About  this  time,  Carp»  a  Russian  deacon,  accused  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  Greek  clergy  of  selling  ccclesiaatieal  offices,  and 
of  ha\ing  corrupted  the  church  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  no  more  to  be  found  in  her  ordi- 
ilianccs.      Large  numbers  adopted  his  scntimeuts,  and  suffered 

^rere  persecutions,^ 

In  a  hbel  or  small  book,  addressed  to  the  king  by  Simon  Fish 
of  London  in  1528,  and  entitled  ''The  Supplication  of  Beggars," 
the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  ecclesiastics,  tlirough  tJieir 
demands  for  dues  and  tithes,  is  tliiis  forcibly  complained  of  r — 
**  Who  is  able  to  number  this  idle,  ravenous  sect ;  wliicb,  setting 
aside  all  labour,  have  begged  so  imiK}rtunatcly,  that  they  have 
gotten  into  their  hands  more  than  the  third  part  of  all  your 
realm  ?  The  goodliest  lordships,  manors,  lands  and  territories 
are  theirs.  Besides  these,  they  have  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  corn, 
mewlow,  pasture,  grass,  wood,  colts,  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  geese 
and  chickens  ;  over  and  besides  the  tenth  part  of  every  servant's 
wages,  the  tenth  part  of  wool,  mdk,  honey,  wax,  cheese  and 
butter.  Yea,  and  they  look  so  narrowly  upon  their  profits,  that 
tlie  ptjor  wife  must  be  countable  to  them  for  every  tenth  q.^^^  or 
else  she  gettcth  not  her  rights  at  Easter,  and  shall  be  taken  ai* 
a  heretic.  Hereto  have  they  their  form  of  oiferiug  days.  What 
money  pul!  they  in,  by  probates  of  testaments,  privy  tithes,  and 
by  men's  offerings  to  their  pilgiimages,  and  at  their  first  masses  ! 
For  every  man  and  child  that  is  buried,  somewhat  must  be  paid  tor 
masses  and  diriges  to  be  snng  for  them,  or  else  they  will  accuse 
their  friends  and  executors  of  heresy  [  li^Haat  money  they  get 
by  mortuaries,  by  hejudng  of  confessions  1  (and  yet  they  keep 
thereof  no  counsel)  by  halloiving  tlie  churches,  altars,  super- 

'  Sarpi  oii  Benefices,  chap,  Ivi.  *  Fox'a  Acts  and  Mon.  voL  li. 

•  Pinkerton's  Greek  i'hiirch. 
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altars,  chapels  and  bells ;  by  cursing  of  men,  and  absolving 
them  again  for  money!     What  a  midtitude  of  money  gather 

the  pardoners  in  a  year  !  how  Tnuch  money  get  the  sumnera  by 
extortion^  by  ascitiiig  the  people  to  the  comniisstiriei*'  coiirtj  and 
afterward  releasing  the  appearants  for  money  t  Finally,  the 
infinite  number  of  begging  friars — what  get  they  in  a  year? 
Oh,  grievous  and  painful  exaction,  thus  yearly  to  be  paid ;  from 
which  the  people  of  your  noble  predecessors,  the  kings  of  the 
ancient  Britons^  ever  stood  free  !  And  this  will  they  have^  or  else 
they  win  procure  him  that  will  not  give  it  to  them  to  be  taken  as 
a  heretic*  Consider  thcn^  whether  these  sums  draw  nigh  unto 
the  half  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  realm  or  not ;  so  shall 
ye  find  that  it  drawetb  fai'  above  V'^  A  fearful  picture  truly  of 
ecelesiastieal  oppression  ! 

Sir  Thomas  ^lore  and  others  answered  this  book  by  another, 
professing  to  be  "*  a  supplication  from  the  souls  in  purgatory,*' 
and  pleading  for  the  ecclesiastics  ;  but  the  strongest  arguments 
it  contained  were  those  of  might. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Europe  was  visited  by  earthquakes, 
and  these  were  succeeded  in  13  J9  by  a  pestilence,  which  is  said  to 
have  swept  away  one-half  of  its  inhabitants,  Knighton  asserts 
that  before  this  plague  a  curate  might  be  liired  for  foui*  or  five 
marks  a  year,  or  for  two  marks  and  liis  hoai^d  ;  but  after  it,  so 
few  priests  were  left,  and  the  people  were  so  much  more  in 
earnest  about  religi on,  that  twenty  marks,  or  about  £14  ster- 
ling were  demanded  as  salary.^ 

By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Ishp,  it  was  ordered  that 
curates  serving  a  cure  should  be  content  with  six  marks  a  year ; 
but  by  Archbishop  Sudbury  this  waa  enlarged  to  eight  marks, 
or  their  board  and  four  marks,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of 
times*  An  Act  of  Queen  Anne  (xii.,  2 — 12)  directed  the  pay 
to  be  not  less  than  €^20^  nor  more  than  £50  per  year,  as  the 
bishop  should  see  fit/''  The  salaries  of  perpetual  curates  are 
fixed. 

After  King  Henry  YIII,  had  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the 
iee  of  Rome,  and  had  declared  himself  supreme  head  on  earth 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  promulgated,  at  different  times, 
•  Fox,  vol.  ii.  *  Pictorial  Hiatory  of  England. 

'  Biiru*s  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
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injunctious  and  articles  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  In 
a  statement  of  these,  issued  in  15S6,  the  follovring  appears: — 
"  Furthenuore,  because  the  goods  of  the  church  are  called  tlie 
good^  of  the  poor,  and  in  these  days  nothing  in  less  seen  than 
the  poor  to  be  sustained  with  the  same  ;  all  parsons,  vicars,  pre- 
bendaries^ and  other  beneficed  men  witliin  this  deanery,  not 
being  resident  upon  their  benefices,  which  may  dispend  yearly 
£20  or  above,  either  within  this  deanery  or  elsewhere,  shall 
distribute  hereafter  yearly  amongst  their  poor  parishioners  or 
other  inhabitants,  in  the  presence  of  the  clmrcli wardens  or 
some  other  honest  men  of  the  parish,  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
fruits  and  revenues  of  their  said  benefices;  lest  they  be  worthily 
noted  of  ingratitude,  wliich,  ^eser^^ng  so  many  piuis  to  them- 
selves, cannot  vouchsafe  to  impart  the  fortieth  portion  thereof 
amongst  the  poor  people  of  that  parish,  that  is  so  fruitful  and 
pixjfitable  unto  them," 

Evenr'  beneficed  man,  having  £100  yearly,  was  commanded 
by  the  king  to  pronde  for  one  seholm*  at  the  university,  and  so 
in  proportion  to  his  income  if  larger;  and  it  was  ordered 
*'  That  all  parsons,  \icars  and  clerks,  having  churches,  chapels 
or  mansions,  should  bestow  yearly  upon  the  same,  being  in 
decay,  the  fifth  part  of  their  benefices,  till  they  should  be  fully 
repaii-ed;  and  the  same  so  repaired  should  always  keep  and 
maintain  in  good  estate."^ 

For  many  centuries,  the  rluty  of  giving  instruction  to  the 
children  of  the  parish  was  held  to  be  incumbent  on  every  min- 
ister. The  twenty-sixth  ecclesiastic^il  law  of  Canute  directs  that 
-'*the  bishops  shall  willingly  teach  schools  and  instruct;"  and 
the  twentieth  canon  of  Theodidf  decreed  tliat  ''  every  priest  have 
a  school  in  liis  house.*'  '^  If  any  good  man  will  send  his  children 
to  the  priest,"  says  another  canon,  '^he  ought  to  teach  them 
willingly,  not  expecting  any  reward  from  their  relations,  except 
what  they  voluntarily  give."  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  collegiate  or  grammar-schools.^ 

A  strong  and  growing  feeling  evidently  existed  in  many  parts 
of  the  nation  against  the  exaction  of  tithes,  as  appears  from  the 
following  preamble  to  the  Act  of  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIII. 
chapter  7th : — "Many  persons  in  sundry  counties  and  places  of 

*  Fox*8  Acta  and  Mon.  vol.  ii. 

'  Whitakep'a  History  of  Mftncheftter- 
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this  realnij  and  other  tbe  king'B  dominionB^  not  regarding  their ^^^ 
duties  to  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  king  onr  sovereign  lord,  but 
in  few  years  past  more  contemptuously  and  commonly  presuming 
to  offendj  and  infringe  the  good  and  wholesome  laws  of  this  realm,  ^j 
and  gracious  commandments  of  our  Baid  sovereign  lord,  than  in  ^| 
times  past  hatli  been  seen  or  known,  have  not  letted  to  subtract  ^" 
or  withdraw  the  lawful  and  accustomed  tithes  of  corn,  haVj  pas- 
turages, and  other  sort  of  tithes  and  oblations,  commoidy  due 
to  the  owner  of  the  parsonages,  vicarages,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
places-/'  therefore,  &c.  &c.* 

Paolo  Sarpi  already  quoted,  or  ^^Father  Paul^^  as  he  is  usually 
termed,  wjis  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  Venice,  where  he  died  in 
1623.  His  investigations  into  the  origin  and  natuj-e  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  and  revenues  gave  him  a  clear  insight  into  the 
shameless  avarice  and  impositions  of  the  rulers  of  the  chin^ch ; 
and  he  exposed  with  much  learning  and  eloquence  the  baseless 
superstmctiu:^  of  tithes,  and  the  contentious  between  the  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  authorities,  for  the  spoils  of  the  people  and 
the  patronage  of  bishoprics  Eind  limigs*'*  ^'Unlike  the  inspectors 
of  the  Icwish  sanctuary,  who  said  to  Moses,  ^The  people  bring 
much  more  than  is  enough,^  whereupon  tliey  were  restrained  | 
from  bringing:  the  chiu'ch,^'  said  he,  ''now  knows  no  Umits:  where 
will  its  acquisitions  end,  and  who  will  say  the  people  have  given 
enough?" 

To  the  foregoing  might  be  added  many  other  testimonies,  if  | 
time   and   space    permitted   or   necessity  required ;    but   those 
already  quoted  are  presumed  to  be  ample,  to  show  that,  from  a  j 
very  early  period,    eminent  witnesses  have  been  raised  up  age 
after  age,  W'ho  have  testified  against  the  system  of  tithes,  and 
the  many  peculations  which  covetousuess  had  introduced  into  j 
the  professing   church  of  Christ.     There   is   little    doubt   that 
many  further  evidences  would  have  been  collected  and  preserved, 
if  the  historians  themselves  had  had  similar  views,  and  had  not 
been  interested  in  withholding  such  evidence,  and  raaiutaining 
the  exaction  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  religious  services^ 
Many  of  the  martvrs  were  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  j 
practical  e\ils  still  prevailing  in  tlic  church,  by  which  merchan- 
dize was  made  of  religion,  and  seciJar  power  and  inMuence  were 

*  Colloction  of  Statutes,  i 

>  See  hia  Treatise  oa  Ecclesiastical  Benefic^e  and  Bevennea,  chap,  liii^&c.  j 


lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Some  of  those  good 
men,  with  their  latest  breath,  expressed  their  desires  tliat  the 
work  of  reformation  might  not  stop  short,  but  be  fully  carried 
out  and  completed  by  the  removal  of  the  rcniftining  coiTuptioiis. 
To  this  effect  were  some  memorable  words  of  Dr»  Barnes  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  was  burnt  in  Smithficld  in  1541,  as  a  heretic^  with 
two  others,  Amoug  several  requests  which  he  made  to  the  sheriff 
just  before  he  suffered,  is  this:  "I  require  you/'  said  he,  '^to 
have  me  commended  unto  the  king's  grace  ;  and  to  show  him 
that  where  liis  grace  hath  received  into  liis  hands  all  the  goods 
and  substance  of  the  abbeys,  I  deem  that  it  is  well  done  that 
all  such  superstition  be  clean  taken  away.  But  his  grace  is 
made  a  whole  king,  and  obeyed  in  his  whole  realm  as  a  king 
(wliich  none  of  his  ancestors  that  reigned  before  him  ever  had 
been) ;  and  that  through  the  preaching  of  us^  and  such  other 
wretches  *as  we  arc,  which  have  applied  our  whole  studies,  and 
given  ourselves  for  the  setting  forth  of  the  same,  and  this  is  now 
our  reward!  Well^  it  maketh  no  matter;  now  he  reigneth 
among  yon,  I  pray  God  long  he  may  live  and  reign  !  Would  to 
God  it  may  please  his  grace  to  bestow  the  said  goods,  or  some 
of  them,  to  the  comfort  of  his  poor  subjects,  which  surely  have 
great  need  of  them  !  I  desire  that  his  grace  would  sot  forth 
Christ's  true  religion,  and  seeing  he  hath  begim,  go  forw^ard  and 
make  an  end  ;  for  many  things  have  been  done,  but  much  more 
is  to  do ;  and  that  it  woidd  please  his  grace  to  look  on  God's 
word  himself;  for  it  hath  been  obscured  with  many  traditions 
invented  of  our  own  brains  !'^' 

*'Lord,  open  the  king  of  England^s  eyes,'*  was  one  of  the 
last  petitions  of  the  enlightened  William  Tyndah  when  brought 
to  the  fttake  at  Antwerp  in  1536. 

Jon  Fox*  the  pious  and  laborious  martyrologist,  often  quoted 
in  these  pages,  thus  writes  of  the  state  of  the  reformed  church  in 
the  time  of  P^lizabeth :  "Covetousness  robs  and  spoils;  benefices 
are  bought  and  sold  ;  priests  grow  cold,  and  would  they  were  cold 
indeed ;  but  now  many  are  neither  cold  nor  hot.  The  pulpits  are 
silenced;  Clirist's  sheepfold  is  fleeced  not  fed;  the  harvest  is 
despised  !'' 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  illustrious  John  Milton,  about 
the  year  1668,  must  not  be  overlooked,  being  expressed  with 
much  force  and  clearness. 


Fox,  vol,  ii, 


*  Strype  »  P/irkcr.  Ptrritajis  in  Knijland. 
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"  Tie,  who  by  the  law  brings  tithes  into  the  gospel,  brings  in 
withal  a  sacnfice  and  an  altar,  withont  which  tithes  by  that  law 
were  imsanotitied  and  polluted ;  and  therefore  they  were  never 
thought  of  in  the  first  Christian  times,  till  ceremonies,  altars  and 
oblations  had  been  brought  back,  by  a  more  ancient  conniption. 
And  yet  the  Jews^  ever  since  their  temple  was  destroyed/though 
they  have  rabbies  and  teachers  of  their  law^  pay  no  tithes  ;  as 
having  no  Levites  to  whom,  no  temple  where  to  pay  them^  no 
altar  whereon  to  hallow  them  ;  which  argues  that  the  Jews  them- 
selves never  thought  tithes  moral,  but  ceremonial  only.  That 
Christians  therefore  should  take  them  up,  when  Jews  have  laid 
them  down,  must  needs  be  very  absurd  and  preposterous ! 

"  Certainly,  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  bud  approved  of  tithes, 
they  would,  cither  by  scripture  or  by  tradition,  have  recom- 
mended them  to  the  church,  and  that  would  soon  liave  appeared 
in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  and  the  next  ages ;  but  for  the 
first  three  liundred  years  and  more,  in  all  the  ecclesiastical 
story,  I  find  no  such  doctrine  or  example  ;  though  ciror  by  that 
time  had  brought  back  again  priests,  altars  and  oblations,  and 
in  many  other  points  of  religion  had  miserably  Jndaized  the 
church.  Hence  those  ancient  reformed  churches  of  the  Wal- 
dcnses  denied  that  tithes  were  to  be  given,  or  that  they  were 
ever  given  in  the  primitive  church.  Thus  far  has  the  church 
always  been  from  the  approving  of  tithes,  whether  in  her  prime 
or  in  her  most  ancient  reformation,"^ 

Following  down  the  series  of  past  ages, — lastly,  but  not  least 
clearly  or  consistently,  has  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
dating  from  about  1650,  borne  a  continued  testimony  against 
tithes.  George  Fox,  generally  considered  the  founder  of  this 
body,  lining  in  a  period  of  serious  and  extraordinary  inquiry  on 
matters  of  religion,  was  early  brought  to  perceive  the  inconsis- 
tency of  this  impost  with  the  nature  of  tlie  gospel  dispensation ; 
and  deeply  felt,  with  many  preceding  reformers,  that  state-hire 
for  ministers  of  Christ  was  a  main  root  of  the  secular  spirit,  the 
contentions  and  other  evils,  wiiich  disfigured  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, impaired  its  vitality,  and  blighted  its  good  fruits.  "Oh  I 
the  vast  sums  of  money,**  said  he,  *'  that  are  got  by  the  trade 
of  selling  the  scriptures,  and  by  preaching,  from  the  highest 
bishop  to  the  lowest  priest !  What  one  trade  in  the  world  is 
comparable  to  it  ?  Notwithstanding^  the  scriptures  were  given 
*  Coaaiderations  oji  Hji-elings, 
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forth  freely^  and  Christ  commanded  his  miiiistera  to  preach  freely, 
and  the  prophets  and  apostles  denounced  against  all  covetous 
hirelinfi:^  and  diviners  for  money!"* 

IJoth  he  and  the  other  caily  members  of  the  body  expressed 
theuiselves  very  decidedly  on  these  subjects,  and  what  la  still 
more,  they  acted  consistently,  and  refused  the  payment  of  all 
compulsory  ecclesiastical  demands.  But  theh*  conduct  is  well 
worthy  of  commendation  in  this  respect,  that  they  were  neither 
betrayed  into  acts  of  violence  on  the  one  hand,  nor  could  they 
be  compelled  to  yield  against  their  consciences  on  the  other. 
For  their  steady  and  nncompromising  firmnCHSs  in  this  and  other 
matters,  they  suffered  fi^m  the  successive  nding  powers  cruel 
wliippings,  severe  fines,  imprisonments,  banishments,  and  in  a 
few  cases  the  awful  penalty  of  death  I  To  their  undaunted  but 
peaceable  opposition  to  this  and  other  usurpations,  the  large 
amount  of  religious  liberty  now  enjoyed  in  Britain  is  to  a  great 
extent  to  be  attributed.  Had  other  dissentients  maintained  an 
equal  amount  of  zeal  and  counige,  of  patience  and  meekness, 
acre  can  be  no  doubt  that  tithes  and  religious  establishments 
founded  on  compulsion,  would  long  ere  this  have  been  kuowu 
to  Englishmen  only  in  the  history  of  the  past ! 

The  Italian  reformers  speak  strongly  on  these  points. 

"  There  are  clergymen  in  our  prostrate  country  who  are  mere 
sacerdotal  tradesmen!''  Thus  spoke  the  indignant  Gavazzi  in 
1851,  of  the  venal  and  reckless  character  of  the  ministry  iu  his 
own  native  Italy.  "  They  say  *  hush,^  if  you  whisper  the  word 
abuse  /  Tlicy-  say  '  let  the  gangrene  go  on ;  let  corruption  eat 
into  the  flesh ;  we  in  the  mean  time  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry 
in  the  lazarhouse,  the  church  of  the  Living  (rod  \  Or,  like  sailors 
in  a  plague-ship,  with  '  Peter  at  the  helm,*  so  that  our  rations 
arc  served  out  regularlvi  let  the  crew  and  aU  perish  in  the 
destruction  which  we  cannot  avert  1'^ 

"  Tlic  shop,^'  says  he,  ''  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  priestly 
devices ; — both  the  pence  of  the  i)Oor  and  the  ducats  of  opulent 
ignorance  were  tlie  aim  of  their  devout  contrivances  !  The 
civil  power  has  often  had  to  interfere  to  prevent  sanguinary 
collisions  between  rival  religious  processions  !^'^ 

*' I  know  it  is  written/*    says  Achilli  in    1850,    "that  the 
hU>ourer  is  wortliy  of  his  hire,  and  the  priest  has  been  accim* 
'  Jniuiial  (»r  Ills  life.  ^  Gavazzi'a  Lectures. 
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tomed  to  live,  as  they  term  it^  by  the  altar.     But  this  which  ia . 
a  sound  doctrine^  becomes   objectionable  when    it   is  made 
dominant  principle — the  axle  on  which  the  wheel  turns.     The  ' 
minister  who  serves  the  gospel  is  maintained  by  those  to  whom 
he  dispenses  its  truths ;  but  he  is  not  equally  to  be  so  main* 
tained  on  the  sole  ground  of  liis  priestly   office,  when  he  is 
unemployed. 

"  The  Romish  priests  and  monks/'  he  says,  "  are  accus- 
tomed to  an  idle  lile,  setting  aside  the  laborious  duty  of  sanng 
mass  ;  so  that,  when  they  leave  their  ancient  creed  from  motives 
of  conscience  and  clear  conviction^  their  first  inquiry  is,  how 
they  are  to  live.  Hence  many  are  kept  in  allegiance  to  Rome, 
because  tlicy  fear  they  shall  die  of  hunger  if  they  desert  her. 
Others  throw  themselves  boldly  into  any  reform  whatever,  under 
the  vain  hope  of  finding  the  means  to  become  rich.  The  priest 
who  is  pei'auadcd  of  the  truth,  but  not  converted  by  it,  is  alwaya-j 
in  search  of  ''  what  he  shidJ  eatj  what  he  shall  drink,  and  wher 
ivithal  he  shall  be  clothed;"  and  is  unhappy  and  desponding 
if  he  is  not  supplied  as  he  thinks  necessary.  I  shsdl  exhort^ 
them  to  work  as  I  do,  and  gain  their  own  bread,  St.  Paul 
laboured  with  his  own  hands,  and  why  should  not  a  priest  who 
has  not  much  to  do  in  his  ministry,  spend  his  leisiure  time  in 
some  ci^il  or  literary  employment  ?  I  even  indulge  the  hope 
that  we  may  at  last  return  to  tlie  old  practice  in  this  matter."' 

It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  select  and  expose  manyj 
cases  of  great  hardship  and  extreme  severity,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  tithe  and  hierarchical  systems  among  impoverished  partie 
who  ai*e  liable  to  the  demand;  and  also  ver>^  many  instances' 
of  avarice  and  excessive  accumulation,  through  pluralities  and 
otherwise,  by  indolent,  luxniious  receivers !  Many  of  the  works 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  breathe  a  spirit  and  abound 
in  language,  strongly  denouncing  the  system  and  its  cflccts  I . 
The  object  of  this  treatise  is  however^  not  to  excite  feelings  \ 
irritation  and  animosity,  but  to  promote  a  fair  and  dispassionate 
view  of  a  great  national  and  religious  question,  and  to  com- 
mend it,  in  its  plain  and  genuine  colours,  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  an  enlightened  Christian  commimity ! 

'  Dealings  with  the  laqiiiBition. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

~bn    1CCLES1A8TICAL     PATRON  AGE^    OR     THE     APPOINTMENT     of 
MINISTERS,   BISHOPS,  ETC* 

]st  Section, — Introduction, 


AxTHoxTOHj  in  the  early  endowment  of  the  Church  with  pro- 
perty^ the  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  the  ^eat  object  in 
^iew ;  yet  by  degrees,  as  corruption  and  avarice  crept  in,  its 
officers  who  administered  the  fundSj  and  more  particularly  such 
as  performed  the  miuisterial  functions,  i^enerally  applied  a  large 
part  to  themselveu,  A  regidar  allowance  for  the  8npiK)rt  of 
tbese^  as  a  separate  priestly  caste,  ciime  to  be  expected ;  and 
the  proportion  applied  to  other  objects  was^  in  the  course  of 
tirac,  greatly  reduced ;  till  at  length  the  w^hole  was  generally 
absorbed  by  the  ministers,  and  claimed  by  them  as  their  due. 
The  character  of  trustees  became  sunk  in  that  of  owners.  The 
priests  obtaiued  the  lion^s  share ! 

It  was  indeed  a  natural  conscq\ience  of  the  system  of  tithes, 
and  of  other  stated  pecuniary  payments,  joined  with  the  recog- 
nition of  one  individual  minister  for  each  congregation,  that 
those  who  held  them  shoidd,  as  they  degenerated  from  purity 
and  integrity,  assert  a  property  in  these  ftinds ;  and  that  the 
holders  should  be  regarded  as  lessees  for  life. 

But  a  further  evil  was,  tliat  on  the  decease  of  each  of  these, 
the  property  or  endowment  did  not  revert  to  the  church,  to  be 
again  applied  to  its  general  uses,  or  even  to  be  allotted  by  its 
voice  to  another  party,  together  with  the  ministerial  otJice ;  but 
in  most  cases  it  passed  back  to  a  second  class  termed  '*  Patrons/^ 
being  private  indiriduals  or  pubhc  bodies,  ^*lay  or  clerical/' 
Each  of  these,  having  obtained  what  was  improperly  termed 
*'  the  right  of  patronage  '*  jua  patronatus,  claimed  the  privilege 
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of  ap[>ointiiig  himself,  or  ooe  of  thcniBelves  if  a  minister,  and  if 
not,  then  some  other  minister  to  the  vacant  office. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  the  fimctions  of  prophespng  or  of  the 
ministry  were,  as  is  evident  from  scripture  cridencCj  not  re- 
stricted to  one  individual  in  eaeh  congregation;  and  even  when 
they  became  more  limited,  the  church  at  large,  or  believers 
generally  iii  each  place,  had  a  voice,  accordhig  to  the  luiited 
testimony  of  ecclesiastical  historians,  in  the  appointment  or 
approval  of  ministers,  and  of  all  their  other  officers,  as  a  natural 
right. 

Holy  men,  so  eminent  in  the  gathering  of  the  churches,  and 
so  largely  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Jamcs^  Peter,  Paul, 
Timothy  and  Titus,  naturally  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
in  the  proceedings  and  judgments  of  the  church;  yet  were  they 
very  careful  not  to  act  as  "  Lords  over  God's  heritage,"  or  to 
infringe  on  the  privileges  of  the  believers  generally  ;  but  feeling 
themselves  to  be  fellow-members,  and  not  the  heads  of  the 
several  Rpiritunl  bodies,  they  claimed  simply  to  be  helpers  and 
joint'heirs  with  their  brethren,  under  Christ  the  ever-living  head.* 

ArchbiJdhop  Craumer  remarks,  "  Sometimes  the  apostles  and 
others,  unto  whom  God  had  given  abundantly  his  Spirit,  sent 
or  appointed  ministers  of  God's  word  ;  sometimes  the  people 
did  choose  such  as  they  thought  meet  thereto.  And  %vheu  any 
were  sent  or  appointed  by  the  apostles  or  others,  the  people,  of 
their  own  free  will,  with  tlianks  did  accept  them.  The  people, 
before  Christian  princes  were,  did  commonly  elect  their  bishops 
and  priests,"- 

The  bishops  however^  forgetting  their  true  relative  position, 
began,  especially  about  the  year  5(X},  to  arrogate  power  to  them- 
selves, and  to  assume  the  right  of  approving  or  nominating 
ministersj  and  dispensing  the  goods  of  the  church.  Imitating 
the  example  of  the  feudal  lords,  they  claimed  to  be  treated  as  such 
by  then*  own  inferiors,  exacting  homage  from  both  ministers 
and  people,  with  pecuniary  reservations  and  servile  obedience. 


*  **And  wlieD  they  bad  urdained  tlicm  eldersi  in  every  church,"  &c — 
Act^i  xiv,  23.  The  Greek  word  her«  tmnsilated  **  ordained ^*'  siguiiiea 
**  elected  by  show  of  hands,**  Implying  an  apix>intment  by  the  chnrdi,  under 
the  anperintendent'e  of  Paul  und  hia  com  pan  tons, 

5  Burnet V  HislorVi  voL  I-  Kecoi-dt*, 
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lu  proportion  as  the  pastoral  office  was  restricted  to  cue  indi- 
vidual in  each  religioud  assembly^  and  as  peeiiniary  payment 
became  attached  to  the  performance  of  the  service,  it  grew  to 
be  an  object  of  gain  and  ambition,  as  a  profitable^  dignified 
profession.  The  necessity  of  the  gifts  and  calling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  little  considered.  Ambition  led  to  intri|jjues  and 
factious  in  the  appointments  to  office.*  The  people  gradually 
lost  their  privileges,  both  spiritual  and  temporal ;  they  were  re- 
quired to  }icld  their  judgments  and  to  pay  their  money;  the 
ministers  and  bishops  became  proportionately  elevated  and  in- 
dependent, usurping  the  functions  and  even  the  name  of  "  the 
Church/' 

Instead  of  being  men  qualified  for  service  by  its  Great  licatb 
and  subject  to  the  approbation,  or  called  by  the  voice,  of  the 
believers  at  large,  they  wfere  appointed  entirely  by  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  who  often  acted  from  unworthy  motives  in 
the  selection,  and  obtruded  their  nominees  by  arbitrary  measures, 
Orcbnations  or  appointment  of  ministers,  without  a  destination 
to  one  particular  chm'ch  or  locality,  were  generally  diacounte- 
nanced,- 

"  The  light  of  noonday  is  not  clearer,**  says  Paolo  Sarpi,  the 
learned  writer  just  quoted^  "  than  that  the  election  of  ecclesias- 
tical olhcers  was  first  in  the  people ;  that  afterwards  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  princes,  when  they  had  received  the 
Christian  faith  and  bad  taken  the  affairs  of  the  church  into 
their  care ;  and  lastly,  that  the  appointments  rested  in  the  clergy 
only,  after  the  seculars  had  been  excluded,  every  diocese  retain- 
ing its  own  right  of  election  and  collation,  till  the  popes 
gradually  assumed  it  to  themselves.'*^-  AH  parties  bccHine 
involved  on  this  account  in  violent  and  long-coutinued  con- 
tentions. 

2nd  Sectiofi. — Benefices > 


The  original  institution  of  benefices  is  very  ancient,  and  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity.  All  who  wer€  admitted  to  eccle- 
siastical functions  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  appear  to 
liave  been  elected  by  the  faithful  in  general  assemblies.*     In 


*  Pa4>lo  Sarjii  ou  Benefice*,  ehap.  ix. 

*  llnd.  «hjip.  xxTW, 


*  lUid.  clia|K  ii. 

*  lliicLchnps,  iiLattd  viL 
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Cyprian's  letter  to  tlie  Spanish  nation  about  250,  he  desires  that 
"  no  one  may  be  ordained  but  in  the  presence  of  the  people." 
A  Council  at  Laodicea,  in  368,  decreed  however  that  the  people 
should  not,  in  the  first  place,  choose  the  minister  or  priest; 
but  one  held  at  Carthage  in  397  required  the  concurrence  and 
acceptance  of  the  flock  in  the  appointment  of  pastors.  A 
canon  of  the  year  428  also  shows  that  the  election  of  ministers 
was  in  the  clergy,  but  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  people. 
And  in  493  this  was  extended  to  the  appointment  of  bishops. 
The  approval  of  the  congregation  wa^*  again  pronounced  neces- 
sary by  the  third  Council  at  Orleans  in  538,^ 

The  "  apostolical  constitutions,"  as  tliey  are  tenned^  enacted 
that  if  any  bishop,  presbyter  or  deacon  should  obtain  his  dignity 
for  money,  the  parties,  both  ordaining  and  ordained,  should  be 
deposed  and  cut  oflf  from  commimion,  like  Simon  Magus. 
Several  councils  issued  decrees  to  the  same  eftect,  showing  that 
the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  such  ofTices  was  prevalent.^ 

According  to  the  sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Clreat,  no 
priest  could  be  ordained  without  the  publication  of  baims,  such 
as  are  used  for  marriage  ;  and  the  people  were  called  on  to 
objectj  if  the  candidate  were  unsuitable. 

The  claim  of  individuals  to  the  patronage  of  particular 
churches  is  of  great  antiqiuty,  and,  though  attended  witli  evils 
of  no  small  magnitude,  has  not  been  without  its  advocates.  The 
most  plaiisible  ground  alleged  in  its  favour  is  that  of  especial 
services  originally  rendered,  in  erecting  the  buildings,  endowing 
the  roinistei's,  or  otherwise  promoting  the  estabUshmenta. 

It  had  been  a  common  idea  among  the  heathen  nations,  that 
the  deities  were  propitious  to  a  comitrj',  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  temples  and  alt^irs.  This  opinion  was  gradually 
introduced  among  Christians,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  as  well 
as  of  pure  religious  motives,  places  of  worship  or  ^^  churches" 
were  greatly  midtiplicd  aa  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  authorities  exerted  them- 
selves to  provide  these  edifices,  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
rural  districts.  Wealthy  persons,  and  lords  of  the  coimtry  or 
of  particular  manors,  were  encouraged  to  erect  such  buildings 
as  acts  of  piety,  and  as  the  means  of  obtaining  forgiveness  of 

'  Report  of  Lords  on  Auehterarder  Case. 
^  BinghamV  Chriatian  Atitiquitiea. 
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sins.  In  return  for  the  public  use  of  them»  and  for  the  tithes 
derived  from  their  lands^  the  owners  and  their  representatives 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  proposing,  and  by  degrees  of  abso- 
lutely appointing,  the  ministers.  Those  who  contributed  large 
donations  to  the  chiirch  appear  to  have  been  encouraged  and 
compensated  by  enjoying  the  same  privilege,  in  cases  where 
patrons  did  not  already  exist.  Hence  arose  the  "right  of 
patronage,^'  borrowed  in  part  from  an  old  Koman  custom  of 
patrons  and  clients. 

Bochmer,  in  }m  "  Jus  Parochiale,^^  a  work  of  great  authority, 
refers  to  the  existence  of  patrons,  saying  "  Let  the  decisive  vote 
in  an  election  be  given  to  the  patron  ;  but  a  negative  vote  to  the 
people,  that  they  may  dissent  if  they  can  allege  just  reasons/*^ 

A  Scotch  Act  of  1567  alludes  to  *' the  presentation  of  lay 
patronages  always  reser\Td  to  the  just  and  ancient  patrons." 
Some  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  had  however  become  such 
by  seizing  the  priedial  tithes,  leaving  *'  the  altarage  "  or  smaller 
oblations  to  the  ministers.^  Thus  the  patrons  made  themselves 
impropriators  in  many  cases* 

The  Emperor  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century  had  forbidden 
any  payment  or  regard  to  be  given  for  obtaining  sacred  otlices  ; 
but  decreed  that  all  founders  of  chLurches  and  their  heirs  should 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  nominating  their  own  clerks  thereto. 
This  practice  became  general,  and  the  nobles  considered  the 
clergy  among  their  retainers,  often  exacting  pensions  from  them 
out  of  their  liWngs,  appointing  to  the  priestly  office  men  who 
were  their  relatives,  or  whom  they  wished  to  oblige,  but  not 
po^aessed  of  proper  qualifications,  and  even  their  own  serfs,* 
Masses  were  expected  to  be  said  for  the  release  of  the  souls  of 
the  patrons  from  purgatory,  and  tliis  was  esteemed  a  consi. 
deration  of  no  small  value  !  Many  of  them  after  death  were 
canonized,  becoming  "patron  saints  "  of  the  places  for  worship, 
though  with  little  or  no  pretensions  to  moral  sanctity  1 

Til  esc  presentations  or  appointments  being  ex-mero  heneficio, 
and  compensated  by  the  beiivficence  of  the  people,  were  termed 
benefices.  The  right  w^as  attached  to  the  lands  of  the  founders, 
and  it  often  passed  with  them  from  one  proprietor  to  another ; 
hence  a  reproacliful  species  of  nepotism  crept  in,  and  the  indi- 

»  TSepfn-t  of  lf\Yi\n  on  Auchtemnler  C^ase.    *  Bum  a  Bccle&ijuitical  Law 

'  Btnghitm  8  CyhrtHtlan  ^Vutiriuities. 
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vidiial  patronage,  or  uwiicrship  of  appoiutiueuts  to  the  minis- 
terial office,  fell  into  tlie  liantls  of  a  variety  of  persons.  Tbe 
cong^re^ationsj  who  were  in  reality  the  parties  cliiefiy  concemed, 
were  not  consulted^  and  Lad  no  voiee  in  the  matter.  A  real 
eall  from  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  was  Uttle  regarded, 
and  tlie  most  sacred  functions  became  a  species  of  inheritance  ! 
Every  benefice  had  for  its  patron  either  the  state,  or  the  bishop, 
or  some  clerical  or  secnlar  body  or  indindual,  either  occupnng 
it  or  appointing  an  occupier  for  life.  On  the  death  of  the 
minister,  if  a  private  patron  omits  to  exercise  his  right  within 
six  months,  things  are  said  to  "  return  to  their  right  order,- ' 
and  the  patronage  lapses  to  the  bishop,^ 

The  monarch,  as  head  of  the  chnrcli,  is  termed  '^patron  para- 
mount'^ of  all  the  benefices  in  England,  any  of  which  ultimately 
become  vested  in  the  crown,  when  not  properly  filh'd,  or  when 
the  holder  is  preferred  to  a  bisbopric.  Tlie  tithes  in  extra- 
parochial  places  also  belong  to  the  sovereign.  The  Englisli 
people,  though  so  deeply  interested,  are  restricted  by  law  and 
custom  from  exercising  any  judgment  in  the  appointment  of 
ministers. 

The  appointment  or  call  {advocatio)  of  a  minister  to  the 
oilice,  often  became  in  process  of  time  severed  from  the  land ; 
but  stiD  it  entitled  hira  to  the  tithes  and  other  endo\nneiits,  and 
being  held  to  be  a  distinct  property,  was  termed  an  advowson. 
The  pecuniary  reward  or  compensation  was  an  object  of  greater 
consideration  thim  the  sjiiritnal  service  for  which  it  had  been 
assigned.  The  old  entreaty  was  often  renewed,  *■  Put  me  I 
pray  thee  into  one  of  the  priests^  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece 
of  bread/'- 

Whilc  the  claim  to  the  patronage  of  many  benefices  originated 
in  the  manner   whicli   has   been  described ;  in  others  it  was 

*  A  Biabop  in  the  west  of  EQ»(biuti,  who  appears  to  have  obtained  that 
offioe  through  his  political  panipbleis^  ig  aaid  to  be  very  iniiuLsitive  into 
t.be  titles  of  patroiiB  in  \\i»  di^x'^ese,  whenever  livingH  liet^ume  vacant, 
t^everal  instances  are  stated  tu  have  ooouiTe<l,  in  wliicb,  tkrongh  his 
subtle  objections,  a  delay  of  six  months  haa  been  occasioned,  when  be  has 
claimed  the  rigbt  t»f  presentation  m  liavmg  lapsed  to  hiiDseH  and  given 
the  living  to  wrae  relation  of  his  own  !  Sorely  this  is  a  species  of 
trickery  iliscredi table  to  any  member^  mach  moi'e  to  any  bishop,  of  a 
C*hriatiaa  church  l—Edinburyh  lleeu'ti',  So.  11)3. 

^  1  Samuel  ii.  3(1 
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founded  at  first  on  mere  possession,  through  the  gift  of  the  ruling 
^K)wersj  or  the  election  of  the  people.  That  which  had  been 
obtained  by  favour,  or  on  ceiiain  eonditions,  was,  afteT  the  lapse 
of  years,  claimed  as  a  rij^ht,  and  disposed  of  as  other  iuheritanecs. 
Yet  the  title  to  the  property  was  in  many  cases  so  doubtful, 
that  the  church  not  unfrequcntly  became  "  litigious ;"  that  is,  it 
was  the  subject  of  disputes  and  conflicts  between  contending 
claimants.  Many  laws  were  made  to  prevent  usurpations ;  and 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  litigation,  the  ri^ht  of  presentation  has 
in  some  cases  been  arranged  to  be  enjoyed  in  turn  by  the 
different  claimants.  The  same  arrangement  has  probably  pro- 
cecdcdj  in  other  cases,  from  the  circiimstauce  of  two  or  more 
persons  or  families  having  contributed  to  the  first  erection  of 
the  fabric,  or  possessed  most  of  the  land  in  the  district,  or  being 
equally  heirs  of  the  founder.  All  differences  relating  to  the 
right  of  patronage  were,  by  the  constitutions  of  Clareudon  in  tlie 
twelfth  century,  restricted  to  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts. 

The  absence  of  incumbents  often  gave  rise  to  reports  of  their 
death,  and  presentations  were  claimed  by  others  to  fill  the 
supposed  vacancies ;  so  that  special  enactments  were  issued 
against  persons  casting  an  evil  eye  on  the  benefices  of  others, 
and  feigning  sucli  reports;  also  against  patrons  presenting  in 
such  cases ;  as  well  a-s  against  intruders  who  got  posscMsion  of 
livings  and  defended  themselves  by  force  of  arms !  '^  A  spoliation" 
was  sued  for  in  these  instances.  If  the  true  patron  did  not  within 
six  months  proceed  by  suit  against  the  usui-per  to  prevent  the 
induction,  he  lost  his  presentation  ever  afterwards,  till  Queen 
Anne  restored  such  claims  by  law. 

The  numerous  abbeys  and  priories  were  oc<?upied  by  ccclesi- 
ics,  most  of  whom  officiated  as  ministers  in  the  country 
'  round,  and  rc^ceived  the  church  revenue,  or  some  specific  part 
of  it,  from  the  several  districts.  With  urgent  entreaties,  they 
often  persuaded  their  benefactors  to  confer  upon  their  houses 
or  themselves  the  right  of  presentation,  on  the  plea  of  their 
hospitality ;  and  so  great  was  their  success  in  tiiis  and  other 
methods,  some  of  which  were  very  questionable,  that  these 
institutions  hecame  by  degi^ees  the  patrons  of  more  than  one-!ialf 
of  the  '^  churches^*  or  livings  in  Kngland,^  which  were  termed 
'  Bnm  a  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
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appropHation^.  When  those  religious  establishments  were 
broken  up,  the  property  and  patronage  of  some  were  sold  or 
given  away  to  the  nobility  or  gentry ;  while  in  other  cases  they 
were  made  over  to  the  new  bishops'  sees,  or  to  old  ones,  to  the 
chapters^  or  to  coUcges  in  the  nniversities ;  some  a^ain  being 
retained  by  the  crown.  Tlma  the  patronage  became  distributed 
among  various  bodies  or  individuals^  lay,  clerical,  episcopal, 
capittdar,  collegiate,  political  and  royal. 

In  some  instances,  the  whole  tithe  was  charged  with  ministerial  J 
functions ;  in  others  these  were  connected  with  only  a  part,  andi 
the  remainder  of  the  tithe  became  impropriate,  or  vested  in  one 
who  improjm^  or  improperly  received  the  income,  not  perform- J 
ing  the  duties.     Hence  the  great  or  rectorial  tithes  of  a  parish  < 
are  often  impropriate^  or  belonging  to  a  party  who  performs  no 
ministerial  senicc,  while  the  small  or  vicarial  tithes  alone  are 
held  by  the  minister ;   at  other  times  the  tithe  rent-charge  of 
both  kiuds  is  impropriate,  the  minister  being  provided  for  by 
certain  payments  out  of  it,  or  from  other  sources.     Custom 
the  great  legal  authority  and  arbiter  in  these  matters^  and  varieaT^ 
much  in  different  parishes  and  districts.     With  respect  to  im- 
propriate tithe  rent-charge,  there  is  of  course  no  other  patron 
than  the   impropriator,   unless   a  part  of  the   rent-charge   he 
reserved  as  a  provision  for  a  minister  or  perpetual  curate.    No 
parish  has  more  than  one  patron  or  body  of  patrons,  except  in 
succession. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  time  when  the 
country  was  first  divided  into  parishes,  (Trapotjcm  or  parochia, , 
neighbourhood,)  Camden  dates  it  as  early  as  r>30.  Hobart" 
asserts  that  the  division  originated  with  the  Council  of  Latcran 
in  1179;  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  such  arrangement  is 
refeiTcd  to  in  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  about  970.  The  divisions 
and  subdivisions  appear  to  have  been  introduced  by  degrees. 

The  early  parochia  was  the  small  diocese  or  district  of  the 
bishop  or  superintendent,  in  which  he  and  the  ministers  lived 
together  on  part  of  the  common  fimd,  provided  by  the  oblations 
of  the  people  for  '^  pious  uses** — caring  for  the  poor,  repairing 
the  places  of  worship,  and  dispensing  hospitality  around  them ; 
himself  visiting  the  whole  district  once  a  year,  and  the  ministers 
going  out  to  preach,  and  encouraging  the  erection  of  oratories  or 
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small  chapels  in  reraote  parts^  where  the  population  was  zealous 
or  numerous.^  The  boundaries  of  parishes  are  still  govenied 
by  Hucierit  custom^  and  are  very  arbitrary'. 

In  1215,  it  wiLs  enacted  by  a  Latcran  Council  that  every  man 
should  pay  his  tithes  to  the  minister  of  his  own  parish ;  instead 
of  being  at  liberty  to  bestow  them  on  finy  minister  or  religious 
boose,  as  he  pleasedj  and  as  bail  fix*quentiy  been  done. 

The  patronage  of  livings^  or  appointments  to  the  ministry, 
ha>ing  thus  been  wrested  from  the  people  or  coogTegationSj 
to  whonij  under  the  Great  Head  of  the  chureb,  the  judgment 
of  qualification  naturally  and  properly  belonged^  became  the 
object  of  frequent  ambition  and  contention  among  different 
claimants.  The  number  and  authority  of  ecclesiastical  councils, 
which  had  maintained  some  appearance  of  popular  control, 
diminished,  and  the  judgment  of  even  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline  was  usurped  by  the  higher  powers.  So  great  was  the 
departure  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  apostolic  Chris- 
tian pattern,  that  the  system  of  the  church  and  state  ministry, 
and  especially  that  part  which  fonns  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter,  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to  it,  and  had  become 
a  complex,  corrupt,  secular  hiei'archy.  The  Popes  and  the 
potentates  of  Europe  quarrelled  about  their  respective  shares 
of  the  spoil ;  each  party,  on  presenting  to  a  benefice,  expect- 
ing a  valuable  consideration  in  the  shape  of  first-fruits  or 
tenths,  or  under  some  other  name ;  notwithstanding  many 
enactments  against  the  sale  of  ordei's,  and  also  of  benefices, 
'^They  who  buy  or  sell  holy  orders  can  be  no  priests,"  said 
Gregory  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  reputed  for  a  saint,  "wherefore 
they  incur  anathema  dandi  et  anathema  accipiendi,  and  are 
counted  guilty  of  simoniacal  heresy/^ 

The  Popes,  in  the  period  of  their  most  uncontrolled  usurpation, 

put  forth  extravagant  pretensions  under  specious  rejisons  to  the 

right  of  universal  patronage  or  investiture,  and  got  by  degrees 

,  lai^  portion  into  their  own  hands  ;  taking  fidvaiitagc  of  tinier 

civil  confusion  still  further  to  usurp  the  power,  for  their  own 
personal  aggrandizement  and  gain.  Even  companies  of  mer- 
chants openly  bought  the  benefices  of  whole  districts  from  the 
papal  agents,  and  retailed  them  at  advanced  prices  to  the  highest 
bidden* :  in  fact,  the  practice  of  selling  benefices  was  so  notorious 
•  Bujrn*s  Eoeleaiastical  Law. — Appropriaiiona 
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that  no  pains  were  taken  to  deny  or  cUsguiae  it!  *  These  uma-pa- 
tions  and  scandaloua  proceedings  were  practised  both  in  England 
and  in  othcj*  countries. 

Bernard,  nsimlly  atyled  a  saint,  writing  to  Pope  Eugenias  III. 
about  1150,  laments  that  Rome  was  tlie  common  rendezvous  of 
the  ambitious^  the  covetous,  the  simoniacal,  the  sacrilegious,  the 
adulterer  and  the  incestiions;  who  resorted  thither  in  pursnit 
of  benefices,  and  met  with  a  reception  which  they  could  obtain 
nowhere  else!*  Beneficiary  bulls,  given  to  such  cliaracters, 
generally  began  with  the  apologising  words,  "  De  phmtudine 
poiesiaih"  or  "  Non  abxtaniilm^/'  Expectative  granta  or  pro- 
visors,  in  anticipation  of  vacancies,  were  also  issued,  commencing 
with  ''Si  pro  alio  ibidem  non  scripdmus/^^  Innocent  IV.  is 
described  by  writers  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  "  a  roaring 
Hon"  whose  chief  endeavour  was  to  devour  all  the  benefices 
that  came  within  his  reach  l^  To  promote  disputes  and  appeals 
to  Rome  was  a  frequent  artifice  of  the  papal  seCj  in  order  to 
obtain  authority  and  money  ! 

'^A  detestable  (hatinction  to  favotir  certain  rich  officials,'*  was 
introduced  in  the  twelfth  century,  between  benefices  of  residence 
and  those  of  non-residencc ;  the  pope,  for  secret  considerations, 
frequeutly  giving  the  minister  leave  to  appoint  a  near  or  deputy, 
to  receive  the  small  or  vicarial  tithes,  or  some  other  parts  of  the 
income,  and  to  perform  the  service;  while  the  minister  himself 
retained  the  greater  tithes  or  chief  of  the  revenue,  without  duty. 
It  appeal's  from  Matthew  Paris  that  vicarages  gained  a  place  in 
England,  under  Alexander  HI.,  about  1170.  Another  assump- 
tion soon  fallowed  that  of  non-residence — an  individual  might 
hold  more  than  one  living,  especially  whi?n  these  were  smidl  ; 
and  the  same  liberty  was  gradually  extended  to  benefices  of 
both  kinds  and  of  all  amounts,  on  a  variety  of  specious  pre- 
tences. Thus  were  introducc^d  pluralities,  (7omme«fl?aww,  peculiars, 
impropriations,  provisors,  exemptions,  dispensations,  &c,,  which, 
though  less  frequent  now  than  formerly,  are  far  from  being 
wholly  abolished  to  the  present  day. 

In  1298j  Boniface  VIII.  boldly  maintained  in  the  Decretals, 
that  the  absolute  disposition  of  all  benefices  belonged  to  the 
popCj — a  maxim  which  had  already  been  inculcated  and  acted 

'  Eobertaon'a  Charlea  V.     *  P.  Sarpi  on  Benefices,  chap,  ixx,      •  Ibid. 

*  Ijockman's  Prpfaw  to  Pnoln  SArpL 
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on ;    but  the   saiircc    of  tcdcsiastical   oppression   nnd    Hidlofts 
contentions.' 

The  Council  of  Rheims  under  Cdixtns  II,  about  13tX>, 
enactedj  among  other  thinj^s,  that  no  man  should  buy  or  sell 
any  ecclesiastical  office  or  promotion  ;  that  no  lay  person  should 
invest  with  clerical  orders ;  and  that  uo  bishop  or  priest  should 
devise  a  benefice,  by  way  of  inheritance.^ 

For  several  centuries  the  monstrous  pretensions  of  the  papal 
see  were  maintained  with  a  high  handj  in  the  disposal  of  benefices 
and  livings.  The  pope  claimed  the  nomination  to  such  benefices, 
as  fell  vacant  during  six  or  eight  months  of  each  year.  These 
were  called  the  pope's  months  !  There  were  besides  reservations 
of  all  livings,  possessed  by  ministers  who  w^re  appointed  cardinals 
or  bishops^  by  those  translated  to  other  benefices,  and  by  such 
as  died  at  Rome  or  within  forty  miles  of  it.  Pensions  out  of 
livings  were  bargained  for,  infringing  on  the  vested  rights  of 
patrons ;  and  every  artifice  was  adopted  to  increase  tlie  papal 
revenues  and  influence  !  The  avarice  of  the  clerical  order  knew 
no  bounds.  Benefice  after  benefice  was  heaped  on  tlie  same 
person,  in  defiance  of  all  laws ! 

The  statutes  of  premunire  were  passed  in  England,  under 
Edward  I.,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  guard  against  tliis 
foreign  interferencje ;  and  his  firmness  was  exerted  to  check 
the  rapacit}'  of  the  see  of  Rome.  ^Ul  these  its  contrivances  wen 
evidently  simoniacal,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  English  and 
other  churches,  and  designed  to  extract  as  much  money  as 
possible  for  the  appointment  to  livings.  Since  such  more  open 
attempts  have  been  put  to  shame,  the  covert  plea  of  onerous  per- 
quisites and  official  fees,  advanced  by  ecclesiastical  authorities 
with  the  same  object,  lifts  not  been  wanting  eien  in  protestaut 
countries ! 

The  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  called  in  1547  with  a  pro- 
fessed design  to  reform  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  which  am- 
tinued  to  sit  at  intervals  for  sixteen  years,  is  said  by  its  leanied 
historian,  Paolo  Sarpi,  to  have  been  designed  chiefly  to  remedy 
three  things — plurality  of  benefices,  hereditary  succession,  and 
non-residence.  It  decreed  that  no  ecclesiastic  should  have  more 
than  one  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  ;  but  allowed  another  to 
be  held  in  commendam  or  without  duty.  It  prolubited  the 
'  P.  8arpi,  chjtp.  xxxv.  "  Dupin^s  Eccleaiast.  Hist, 
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successioTJ  of  relatives  to  any  benefice  without  regular  ordina- 
tion;—a  proliibitioii  wliieh  proved  of  no  effect.  On  the  question 
of  residence  tlic  members  fell  into  acrimonious  disputes ;  some 
contending  for  it  by  the  divine  law,  and  others  maintaining  that 
it  was  enjoined  merely  by  canon  law,  with  which  the  court  of 
Eouie  might  dispense.  The  reservations,  or  the  privilege  of  the 
Pope  to  bestow  benefices,  they  left  untouched.  The  general 
results  of  the  council,  in  these  and  other  matters,  disappointed 
the  best  friends  of  the  church.^ 

Many  of  the  early  reformers  struggled  hard  to  obtain  authority 
for  the  congregations  to  choose  their  own  spiritual  officers,  or  to 
secure  to  them  iit  least  the  power  of  expressing  appi'oval  or  dis- 
approval. But  the  seeiUar  rulers  generally  decided  against  such 
claims,  and  enforced  the  privileges  of  the  patrons  and  other- 
autliorities,  which  bad  then  long  been  exercised. 

Jolm  Knox  says,  in  his  first  book  of  discipline,  1560,  ^*  It 
pertaineth  to  the  people — to  every  congregation,  to  elect  theiri 
minister."  And  in  his  second  book,  1578,  he  remarks,  "  Thaj 
liberty  of  election  of  persons  called  to  ecclesiastical  functions, 
observed  without  interruption  so  long  as  the  kirk  was  not 
corrupted  by  antichrist,  we  desire  to  be  restored  ;  so  that  no 
man  be  intruded  upon  any  congregation,  either  by  the  prince 
or  hy  any  inferior  person,  without  lawful  election,  and  the 
assent  of  the  people  over  whom  the  parson  is  placed ;  as  thei 
practice  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  kirk,  and  good  order 
craves.^'  '^ 

In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  the  patrons,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  the  parishes,  had  given  the  benefices  to  their  menials  as  wages — J 
to  the  gardeners,  and  the  keepers  of  their  hawks  or  hounds;  or 
else  they  let  out  the  glebe  and  parsonage,  the  vicar  obtaining  & 
chamber  at  an  alehouse,  amid  the  bad  company  which  frequented 
it !  ^  The  king,  or  others  in  his  name,  took  from  the  bishops 
manors  of  land  and  livings  without  hesitation,  and  bestowed 
them  on  court  favourites  I  Cranmer,  Ridley  and  others  were  sub- 
jected to  this  spobation.*  Supposing  the  endowments  to  have 
been  excessive  or  altogether  objectionable,  as  they  doubtlessj 

»  Paolo*a  HiJ5tor7  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

'  tladgment  of  Lords  ou  Aiicbterarder  Cose,  1839, 

•  Lives  of  British  Etifarmera. 

*  Oliver's  HiBtory  of  Exeter. 
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were,  this  arbitrary  course  was  a  strange  mode  of  scttiDg  mattem 

rii^ht  ! 

Queen  Elizabeth  enacted  that^  if  any  patron  accepted  money 
for  the  presentation  of  a  benefice,  snch  presentation  shouhl  be 
?oid,  and  the  queen  or  her  successors  should  for  that  tinie 
present.     Other  statntes  have  followed  to  the  same  purport. 

In  158^1,  the  House  of  Comniaus  submitted  to  the  Lorda, 
"  That  no  bishop  should  ordain  a  niinistor  without  the  concur- 
rence of  six  presbyters  J  that  no  minister  should  be  appointed, 
without  pre\iou!s  opportunity  for  the  parishioners  to  inquii^e  into 
the  soundness  of  his  doctrine,  the  integrity  of  his  life/'  &c.  But 
these  propositions  were  rejeetedJ  At  the  Reformation^  aiul  at 
the  svdiscqucnt  changes,  when  the  ministers  of  one  profession 
were  displaced,  and  those  of  another  were  put  ijito  the  pulpits, 
''the  rights  of  patronage^^  were  totally  disregarded,  the  secnbr 
lieads  of  the  national  churches  taking  the  power  into  their  own 
hands,  and  disposing  of  the  livings  as  they  saw  fit.  The  claim 
was  not  abolished  however,  but  was  revived  in  full  force  by  the 
old  or  new  patrons,  as  the  religious  troubles  subsided  ;  being 
always  held  sulyect,  in  some  degree^  to  the  will  of  the  ruling 
sovereigns.  Cromwell  appointed  "Triers'*  to  examine  the  min- 
isters, and  those  whom  they  deemed  unsuitable  were  ejected. 
He  also  appointed  a  commission  in  1G54,  to  iiupiire  into  the 
value  of  all  beneficcSj  to  ascertain  the  patrons,  and  if  needful  to 
unite  two  or  more  parishes  together,  in  M'hich  case  the  patrons 
were  to  present  by  turns.  No  minister  to  receive  less  than 
jfclOO  per  year/- 

In  Scotland,  more  than  in  most  otlier  countries,  the  congre- 
gations have  repeatedly  resisted  the  intrusion  of  disapproved 
isters,  through  the  nomination  of  worldly -minded  patrons ; 
claiming  for  the  members  of  tlie  church  the  right  of  ohjccting, 
or  pronouncing  a  veto  In  England,  where  the  state  ehureli 
maintains  no  definite  membership,  the  subject  has  engaged  but 
little  attention  ;  there  is  no  specific  body  to  pronounce  a  veto, 
and  the  people  quietly  acqiuesce  in  this  time-sanctioned  invasion 
of  their  spLrituul  rights.  Yet  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
appointments,  so  important  to  the  interests  of  the  church  at 
large,  should  have  been  suffered  thus  to  dwindle  down  into 
private  property,  and  to  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  as  sucli, 
^  Fuller's  Ecdeai^wtieal  History.  '  Neal**  Puritans. 
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In  neither  country  has  the  authority  of  Christ  been  properly  re- 
cognized, "to  aend  by  wliom  he  will  seudj**  whether  by  one  or  by 
several,  as  it  may  please  him,  A  single  individual  in  each  parish, 
claiming  tlie  ecclesiastical  income,  has  been  styled  in  England, 
from  early  popish  times,  the  parson^  or  persona  ectiemR^  as  re- 
presenting in  himself  the  local  churchy  possessing  its  revenueSi 
and  being  its  rector  or  ruler.  Behind  him,  the  patron  who 
presented  bim,  and  who  is  ready  to  present  another  at  the  next 
vacatiey,  is  very  much  lost  sight  of.  On  an  average  of  five  years, 
there  were  reported  by  the  Committee  on  First-fruits,  in  1837, 
to  be  518  institutions  to  livings  annually.  Sineciu'e  benefice*. 
without  congregations  sometimes  happen,  especially  in  Ireland, 
There  are  in  England  upwards  of  sixty  sinecure  rectories,^ 

By  degrees,  the  patronage  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales 
has  become  widely  distributed ;  so  that  at  present,  of  about 
11,000  livings  within  the  establishment,  the  pastors  of  952  are 
chosen  by  the  crown;  1258  by  archbishops  and  bishops;  787 
by  deans  and  chapters;  1851  by  other  dignitaries;  721  by 
universities  and  colleges;  53  by  municipal  corporations;  and^ 
5006  by  private  persons,^  Total  10,718.  Thus  more  than  half. 
of  aU  the  parochial  benefices  in  England  are  at  the  disposal  of 
individuals ;  the  church  having  no  guarantee  whether  they  aro 
secular  or  ecclesiastical,  residing  near  at  hand  or  at  a  distance, 
concerned  or  utterly  indifi^erent  as  to  the  right  qualification 
of  the  pMty  whom  tlsey  present.  It  is  however  freely  admitted, 
that  many  patrons  endeavour  to  discharge  the  trust  conscien- 
tiously ;  while  numerous  instances  exist  to  the  contrary.  Iu< 
parishes  where  the  great  tithes  were  appropriated  to  a  rf^ligious 
house  or  person,  that  house  or  person  was  usually  patron  of  the, 
ricarage ;  and  in  subsequent  transfers  the  two  claims  have  fi-e- 
quently  gone  together.  The  consent  of  the  patron  was  required 
to  each  tithe  commutation.  In  Scotland,  the  right  of  patromtgo 
in  587  parishes  is  held  by  the  vai-ious  landholders,  in  302  by  the 
crown ;  in  60  by  the  privy  council ;  and  in  23  by  colleges  or 
individuals. 

The  patronage  of  livings  is  stiD  sometimes  trnnsferred^  witit 
consent  of  the  ordinary  or  bishop,  to  large  benefactors.  It  is* 
frequently   divided    between    difierent    persons,    and    between* 

*  Bani%  Erclesiastical  Law. — Simony, 

•  M/Culloch's  Statistics.— Commifisiouers*  Eeport,  18S5. 
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F^rsons  of  diflferent  classes ;  each  presenting  in  turn.  When  a 
patron  wishes  to  sell  a  vacant  living,  he  usually  gives  it  to  an 
aged  minister,  and  then  sells  the  reversionary  interest,  or  in 
other  words,  the  next  presentation*  Occasionally,  the  party  pre- 
sented is  unahle  from  age  or  infirmity  to  fulfil  the  duties,  yet 
strange  to  say,  the  law  does  not  annul  the  appointment  on  that 
account !  The  claim  of  patronage  is  held  to  be  paramount  to 
such  considerations! 

Advowsons  are  sometimes  claimed  and  held  by  Jews,  and 
by  others  who  are  advei-se  to  the  doctrines  of  the  estahh^ied 
church ;  but  c^it holies  aj*e  prohibited  from  exercising  the  right. 
Livings  pass  under  wills  and  marriage  settlements  as  freeholds, 
arc  tuort gaged  for  sums  of  money,  and  may  be  sequestrated  for 
their  smaLlness,  for  debt,  for  neglect,  or  for  dilapidations.  They 
are  advertised  for  sale,  like  other  property,  in  the  newspapers ; 
and  ai*e  often  specially  recommended  to  piu*cha8crs,  because  the 
present  incumbent  is  aged,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  early 
possession ;  or  because  the  population  is  small  and  the  duty 
light  ;  or  because  the  district  is  favourable  for  sporting ;  or  on 
account  of  some  other  inducement  of  ease,  profit  or  pleasure ! 
Wljat  resemblance  is  there  between  such  a  picture  of  actual  cir- 
rumstances  in  this  section  of  the  professing  Christian  church, 
and  the  holy  and  distuterested  pattern  of  the  apostles  of  Christ ; 
who  sought  "  no  man's  silver  or  gold/'  but  cheerfully  sacrificed 
their  owti  will  and  pleasure,  in  the  discharge  of  spintual  services? 

I>r.  Paley  remarks,^  that  the  sale  of  advowsons  is  inseparable 
from  the  allowance  of  private  patronage  ;  as  patronage  would 
otherwise  devolve  to  the  most  indigent,  and  for  that  reason  the 
most  improper  bands  it  could  be  placed  in,"  Thus  the  system 
becomes  widely  corrupted,  and  one  evil  leads  to  another.  lie 
thinks  that  the  law  intended  not  to  prohibit  the  passing  of 
advowsons  from  one  patron  to  another,  but  to  restrain  the 
patron  from  presenting  for  a  bribe,  or  for  personal  benefit.  Is 
not  this  however  really  the  case  when  an  advowson  is  sold,  and 
especially  to  a  minister,  who,  on  the  living  becoming  void,  inducts 
himself?  Ecclesiastienl  patronage  is  compared  to  a  freehold  of 
forty  shillings  annual  value,  which  gives  a  right  to  vote  for  a 
representative  in  parliament ;  the  vote  or  nomination  in  cither 
case  not  being  allowed  to  be  influenced  by  money.  This  com- 
'  Moral  and  Political  Economy,  iti.  1 — 20.  •  Ibid, 
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pHrison  is  very  defective  y  aud  greatly  are  the  ministerial  dutj* 
and  appointmeiit  degraded  by  it,  and  by  sueli  a  proprietorship  ! 

When  a  patrou  presents  a  minister  to  be  settled  as  the  pastor 
of  a  ehnrch,  the  congregation  have  no  voice  in  the  matter ;  and 
unless  he  be  legally  disqualified^  wliich  is  not  easily  proved,  the 
hisliop  is  bound  to  admit  him,  on  hit*  snbscribing  his  acknow- 
ledgineiit  of  the  royal  supremac}',  his  approval  of  the  liturgy, 
and  his  assent  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  In  donative  livings 
however,  the  patron  collates  or  imposes  the  minister  without 
reference  to  the  bishop.  Indeed,  so  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
is  the  power  of  patrons  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  that  William 
Gladstone,  a  distingnisbcd  member  of  the  present  British 
govemmentj  stated  last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
for  a  minister  "  to  represent  the  Bible  sis  a  fiction  and  an  ab- 
sunlitv/^  is  no  otfence  which  any  ccclesiasticid  court  would  deem 
a  sufficient  ground,  for  interference  with  the  right  of  the  patron 
or  with  the  presentee  in  taking  possession.  What  Christian 
principle  can  be  alleged  for  such  a  system  ? 

Thus  many  enter  this  holy  office  through  the  exercise  of  such 
a  "right'*  who  are  in  many  respects  uiipreparcfb  and  even 
in  the  judgment  of  the  church  at  large,  wholly  unfit  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  presuming  upon 
tlieir  independence  of  the  people,  and  even  making  a  boast  of 
it !  It  is  true  that  patrons  can  present  none  but  those  who 
have  been  ordained  as  priests ;  yet  this  often  proves  in  practice 
to  be  a  verj'  insufficient  security.  As  some  check  on  the  present 
evils,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  congregation  should  nomi- 
nate three,  of  whom  one  shoidd  be  selected  by  the  patron,  or 
vice  versa.  Such  a  mode,  it  is  evident^  would  soon  destroy  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  appointment.  Surely  this  is  much  to  be 
desired,  jmd  the  claim  of  patronage,  w  hich  has  no  sliadow  of  a 
foundation  in  the  New  Testament,  ought  to  be  wholly  abolished! 

Bisliop  Latimer  complained  that  in  his  day,  many  benefices 
were  let  out  to  fann  by  secular  men,  or  given  to  their  servants 
as  a  consideration  for  keeping  their  hounds,  hawks  and  horses ; 
and  that  the  poor  clergy  were  reduced  to  such  short  allowance, 
that  they  w  ere  forced  to  go  to  service^  turn  clerks  of  the  kitchen, 
surveyors,  receivers,  &c.i 

In  an  a<idress  to  the  Regent  in  1552,  lie  boldly  says,  "  The 
'  Nears  Pari  tana. 
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laad  is  fiill  of  idle  pastors ;  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  wlien 

the  nobility  and  patronB  of  livings  put  in  just  those,  who  they 
know  will  allow  them  to  take  out  most  profit  ?  It  woidd  be  good 
if  your  grace  would  send  out  surveyors  to  see  how  benefices  are 
bestowed.  Benefices  are  everywhere  robbed  and  plundered 
by  patrons !  And  now,  if  we  search  for  the  root  of  all  these 
evihi^  what  is  it  but  avarice  V* 

A  worldly-minded  patron  may  obtnidc  an  equally  worldly- 
rainded  miuistcr,  and  in  every  such  case  the  congregation  are 
jspoiled  both  spiritually  and  temporally,  without  the  means  of 
redress  in  all  probability  as  long  as  lie  lives.  A  dissolution  of 
the  union  with  the  state  would  release  the  protestant  episcopal 
church  from  this  thraldom  of  patronage*  But  the  coveted  tem- 
poralities unhappily  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  change ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  these,  she  continues  to  submit  to  the  present 
bondage ! * 

Bishop  Bumct,  one  of  the  upholders  of  the  system,  thus  can- 
didly describes  some  of  its  effects :  "  Patronage  is  a  noble  thing 
in  a  family,  and  has  always  been  highly  esteemed.  But  many 
receive  into  the  service  of  the  church  unwoithy  meUj  who  ju*e  in 
the  sequel  reproaches  to  it,  and  this  is  often  the  case  with  the 
richest  benefices.  Some  sell  the  next  advowson,  which  is  said 
to  be  legal,  even  though  the  incumbent  is  at  the  point  of  death  j 
othei*s  do  not  stick  to  buy  and  sell  benefices  when  open  and 
vacant,  though  this  is  declared  by  law  to  be  simony.  Parents 
buy  them  for  their  children.  In  such  cases  it  is  true  there  is 
no  perjurj' ;  for  the  person  presented  is  no  party  to  the  bargain. 
Often  ecclesiastics  themselves  buy  the  next  advowson,  and  lodge 
it  with  trustees  for  their  own  advantage.  Where  nothing  of  all 
this  traffic  intervenes,  patrons  bestow  benefices  on  their  children 
or  friends,  without  considering  their  abilities  or  merit.      How 

Bat  a  part  of  the  benefices  of  England  are  disposed  of,  if  not 
imotiiacally,  yet  at  least  unworthily,  without  rcgai'd  to  so  sacred 
a  trust  as  the  care  of  souls  I  Patrons  ought  to  act  with  gi^eat 
caution  and  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  not  to  enter  into  that 
filthy  merchandise  of  the  souls  of  men,  which  is  too  common  !"* 

When  Burnet  himself  had  been  presented  with  a  benefice,  he 
declined  to  take  it  absolutely,  till  he  had  performed  the  functions 

*  D'Aubi^e'8  Germany^  EngUuitl  ami  Scuthuid, 
'  Cancluaiou  to  Hii»tury  of  his  Own  Tiuiea, 
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for  four  months,  and  rec*eived  a  joint  request  from  all  the  parish- 
ioners. He  was  then  '*  ordained*^  in  1665,  He  remarks  that 
exemptions  are  a  scandalous  remnant  of  popery,  and  that  they 
take  a  great  part  of  the  diocese  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops*^ 

The  sale  of  a  vacant  benefice  or  linng  by  the  patron^  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  canons  of  the  Anglican  church  to  be  *^  simony," 
a  '*  detestable  sin/*  and  "  execrable  before  God  f  yet  to  sell 
the  reversion  or  the  next  presentation,  though  it  may  be  in 
actual  possession  to-morrow,  is  esteemed  no  simony,  no  sin  or 
olfeuee  at  all  I  By  such  technical  quibbles  and  frivolous  dis- 
tinctions, resting  on  no  diseermble  moral  ground,  is  one  of  the 
highest  callings  under  the  gospel  deliberately  trampled  upon ; 
and  the  holy  office  of  the  ministr}^  is  reduced  to  an  article 
of  pecmiiary  valne;  being  made  a  matter  of  appointment  by 
erne  man — the  patron  or  reputed  owner,  who  is  independent 
of  the  judgment  of  the  church  at  lai'ge.  Hundreds  of  livings 
are  thus  bought  and  sold  annually  by  patrons;  the  highest 
prices  being  obtained  for  those  where  the  population  is  small 
and  the  income  largest.  Surely  it  is  quite  time  to  put  a  stop 
to  tliis  trafficking  in  duties  so  sacred  \ 

One  of  the  first  acta  of  an  English  minister,  on  his  accession 
to  a  living,  is  to  make  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  dilapidations  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  aud  especially  of  the  parsonage 
house  i  the  amount  requisite  for  full  repairs  is  then  demanded  of 
the  representatives  of  the  fonmer  inciunhcut,  who  are  often  called 
upon  for  large  amounts,  and  dispossessed  in  a  sumniiiiy^  manner. 

In  some  English  parishes  or  episcopal  congregations,  where 
the  people  exercise  the  power  of  electing  their  own  ministers, 
there  being  no  church  discipline  to  determine  the  question  of 
membership,  every  person  paying  "church-rates"  has  been 
allowed  to  vote.  Tlius  many  dissenter:*  obtain  the  responsibility 
of  doing  so.  ludecorous  contests  have  ensued ;  party  feelings 
and  influences  taking  the  place  of  those  sacred  motives,  winch 
ought  ever  to  operate  in  such  matters.  Were  there  no  pecuniary 
emolument  or  endowment,  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  that  a 
sense  of  spiritual  qualifications  in  the  individual,  and  of  duty 
to  the  church,  %vould  animate  the  ministers  and  people,  and 
impel  them  to  a  common  and  pure  desire  to  act  disinterestedly, 
as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  his  cause. 
*  CtiricluHiou  to  Hifltory  of  his  Own  Times. 
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Although  as  has  been  remarked,  atteinpta  have  been  made 
at  different  times  to  introduce  the  election  of  ministers  by  the 
congregations,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  riglit  of  patronage,  yet 
they  have  proved  ineffectual.  The  demands  of  property  and 
"vested  interests/'  though  relating  to  those  sacred  fiinctioos 
in  wliich  property  onglit  never  to  be  recognized^  have  hitherto 
proved  too  strong  in  the  Anglican  church  for  the  spiritual  claims 
of  the  people;  and  individuals  continue  to  usurp  the  ftmctions 

'the  boily  at  large,  and  of  Cluist,  the  head  of  his  own  church  ! 

Lecturers  are  often  appointed  in  London  and  other  cities,  as 
nssistants  to  the  rectors,  being  ehoscUj  according  to  ancient 
usage^  by  the  vestry  or  chief  inhabitants,  their  usual  office 
being  to  preach  in  the  afternoons,  Tliere  are  also  one  or  more 
lecturers  in  most  cathedrals,  and  many  lectnreships  have  been 
founded  by  the  donations  of  private  persons.  The  bishop  is 
considered  to  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  anv 
one  apiKjinted  a  lecturer,  and  may  refuse  to  grant  his  license 
unless  funds  are  provided  for  a  fixed  salary,  and  unless  the 
party  subscribes  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  &c.,  like  other 
ministers.^  There  are  said  to  be  about  350  lectureships  in 
England  and  Wales,  supported  by  endowments  and  otherwise. 

3rd  Seciion.—  On  Bhhopriof. 

The  bishops,  known  also  as  presbyters,  elders  or  OTerseers, 
were  anciently  chosen  by  the  general  voice  of  the  ministers  and 
people;  so  tliat  no  such  ruler  or  superintendent  was  obtruded 
on  them  without  their  approbation.  The  same  mode  was 
adopted  in  episcopal  elections,  as  in  those  of  ministers  and  other 
officers.  The  practice  di tiered  however  in  difterent  churches. 
Frequent  and  violent  disputes  arose  after  the  general  declension, 
between  the  several  parties  claiming  the  right  of  election.  No 
less  than  30O  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on  one  of  these 
occasions ;  and,  on  the  insufficient  plea  of  such  disorders,  the 
princes  often  precluded  the  people  from  the  exercise  of  their 
ancient  right;^ 

Sylvester  I.  in  330  enacted,  that  the  whole  body  of  believers 

should  possess  the  elective  franchise  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome. 

Ambrose,  ci\dl  governor  of  Milan,  is  well  known  to  have  been 

rai^d  to  archicpiscopal  dignity  by  the  general  voice  of  the  pft>p1r; 

^  Buro'tJ  Ecclej^i.-wtical  L*iw.  ■  I  hid. 
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and  liis  great  cotcmporary  Augustin  was  called  to  the  priestly 
and  episcopal  functions  in  tlie  same  manner  in  395. 

The  anthorify  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  appointment  of 
other  bishops  is  rarely  met  witli  during  the  first  four  centimes. 
At  a  later  period  no  ordination,  even  of  a  bishop^  was  held  to  be 
valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  After  this  regulation 
had  been  invaded,  Charlemagne  restored  to  the  cities  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  bisliops,  and  to  the  monks  of  api)ointing  their 
abbots,  air  well  as  to  the  congregations  the  choice  of  their  min- 
isters ;  wkilc  the  bishops  and  people  jointly  nominated  the  pope 
for  the  approval  of  the  emperor*  The  posterity  of  Charlemagne 
however  soon  degenerated,  and  the  bishops  were  enabled  to  ad* 
vance  their  own  pretensions.^ 

By  the  laws  of  Justinian  about  540  already  referred  to>  the 
people  were  cut  off  from  taking  any  part  in  episcopal  investituresj 
the  power  being  confined  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and  to  persons  of 
the  higlicttt  rank.  A  good  lawyer  or  statesman  was  said  to  make 
a  better  bishop  than  a  good  divine,  and  this  idea  appears  stiU 
to  prevail  in  certain  quart  era  I 

On  the  lireaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Gotluc  kings 
in  France  and  Spain  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops,  and  their  approbation  was  licld  to  be  requisite. 
From  this  beginning  the  power  of  princes  quickly  increased  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  sole  appointment.  The  new  bishop  swore 
fealty  and  did  homage  to  the  lord,  who  invested  him  by  the 
delivery  of  a  ring,  and  of  a  crosier  or  pastoral  staff. 

Tlie  Council  of  Bari  in  1096,  according  to  the  gross  notions 
tlien  prevailing,  declared  it  to  be  aboiinnable  tliut  pure  hands^ 
which  could  ''create  €k)d,  and  offer  him  up  in  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world, '^  should  (in  the  act  of  homage  for  a  benefice  or 
bishopric)  be  placed  between  bands  polluted  w4th  bloodshed,  or 
defiled  by  contact  with  the  other  sex  !  ^ 

The  bisliops  in  early  times  were  allowed  a  fourth  part  of  the 
revenues  of  each  church  for  themselves,  but  special  provisions  of 
large  amount  were  soon  made  for  them  without  having  recourse 
to  the  common  fund.  They  became  the  associates  of  princes^ 
imd  sometimes  equalled  them  in  wealth  and  expenditure.  Many 
of  the  abbots  were  mitred^  and  ranked  as  prelates, 

Gregory  Vll,  or  Hildebraud,  who  first  claimed  for  himself 


Paolo  Siirpi,  chap.  xv. 


'  Keightley'a  History  of  Etigliiiid. 
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aloue  the  conimou  name  of  pope,  or  papa,  excommmiicatcS 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  no  less  than  four  times,  for  conferring 
or  selling  hisbopricSj  and  for  other  olVenees ;  and  in  1075,  with 
hands  wldch  were  by  no  means  clear  of  the  same^  ho  issued  a 
fulminating  decree  agauist  the  practice^  and  forbad,  on  pain  of 
excommunieation^  the  conterring  of  spiritual  dignities  by  any  lay 
j>er8on8^  having  special  reference  to  kings  and  princes.  The  con- 
test was  long  continued  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities^  and  no  bishop  was  allowed  to  exercise  tlie  functions 
after  his  appoiutmeut,  till  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
The  wars  produced  by  this  vexed  question  lasted  for  fifty-six 
years,  dui'ing  the  time  of  six  popes ;  and  are  said  to  have  caused 
seventy-eight  battles  and  the  destruction  of  millions  of  people ^iM. 
Henry  V.  resigned  the  claim  to  the  investitures  in  1122.^  The 
custom  in  Europe  subsequently  was,^  for  the  ruler  of  the  state  to 
nominate  the  individual,  and  to  invest  liim  with  the  temporal 
power  and  perquisites  by  the  delivery  of  a  wand  or  sceptre ;  and 
for  the  pope  to  consecrate  him  (as  it  was  termed),  or  invest  him 
with  the  spiritual  authority  of  bishop,  by  presenting  him  with 
the  ring  and  cros^icr,  as  emblems  of  his  nuptials  with  the  church 
jind  of  his  pastoral  office. 

About  the  twelfth  century  the  papal  and  imperial  parties  be- 
came denominated  Guelplm  and  Gliibel lines,  and  the  contests 
between  them  were  fierce  and  protracted,  especially  in  Florence 
and  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  succeeding  times  the  name  of 
Guelphs  was  usually  applied  to  those  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  people,  while  tliat  of  Ghibellines  was  s^Tionymous  with  aristo- 
crats. Ecclesiastical  feuds  led  to  these  and  other  political  con- 
tliets,  hoth  the  popes  and  the  emperors  being  manifestly  influenced 
by  seiHsh  objects*  At  length  to  quiet  disputes,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  wars  which  ensued,  recourse  was  had  to  the  base  and 
unchristian  transactions  called  *'  concordats,"  or  bargains  between 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  the  sovereigns,  for  a  division  of  the  ill- 
gotten  spoils — being  the  tmnsfer  of  so  much  spiritual  patronage 
for  so  much  pecuniary  value  or  secular  authority  [  Thus  the 
independence  of  liuropean  churches,  which  had  long  been  torn 
from  them,  was  bartered  from  hand  to  hand  for  worldly  consider- 
ations I'*  *'  The  pope,  who  is  a  sinritual  power,"  says  Mezeray^ 
**  took  to  himself  tlie  temporal  power— the  profits;  and  parted 
*  F,  Sar|n  on  Bcneficess  «^lmp.  jcxiii.         '  Monhpiui.         '  Gavossjfil 
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^vith  the  spiritual — the  nomination  of  bishops,  to  a  temporal 
prince,^^'  The  former  order  of  things  professedly  spiritual  was 
reversed  for  gold. 

In  France^  the  churches  zealously  asserted  the  ancient  privilege 
of  electing  their  own  ministers  and  bishops,  and  this  *'  riffht  of 
invesiiture'^  was  the  subject  of  frequent  contests  between  the 
popeSj  the  kings  and  the  people.  The  first  two  parties  were  not 
slow  to  usurp  the  natural  claims  of  the  church  at  large ;  and 
strengthened  each  other  in  such  usurj^ation.  The  kings  had  the 
sole  collation  of  all  the  bishoprics  in  the  kingdom.  Louis  IX-, 
or  ''St.  Louis/^  asserted  the  independence  of  the  Galilean 
church,  by  pubhshing  the  **  Pragnmtie  Sanction''  in  1255.  By  a 
similar  resolution  or  iigrecraeut  of  the  nation,  solemnly  adopted 
by  Charles  VII.  with  his  prelates  and  nobles  in  1438^  among 
other  measures  the  pope  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  appointing 
to  vacant  sees  and  large  benefices,  in  coufomiity  with  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Basil,  held  in  1431 ;  and  the  ancient  right 
of  election  was  restored  to  the  people.  This  to  some  extent 
they  continued  to  enjoy  for  thirty  years,  till  Louis  XL  was 
induced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  or  concordat  with  Plus  IL^ 
annulling  the  former  agreement,  and  restoring  to  him  the  an- 
nates, or  first-fruits  of  all  benefices,  which  had  been  abolished 
by  that  Council.  For  this  consideration,  the  pope  formally 
transferred  to  Louis  the  right  of  investiture,  and  also  bestowed 
on  him  and  his  successors  the  title  of  '^  Most  Christian  !"  The 
imiversity  of  Paris  however,  being  seconded  by  public  opinion^ 
euccessfuUy  vindicated  the  popular  claims  against  both  the  pope 
and  the  king,- 

Tlte  wholesale  disposal  of  advowsons  and  investitures  continued 
to  be  exhibited  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Reformation,  when 
Leo  X.  prevailed  on  Fraiuns  L  to  agree  to  another  concordat 
in  15ir>,  confinuiug  the  articles  of  the  former  compact;  thus 
the  people  were  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  matter,  and  the 
power  was  assigned  to  Francis  of  presenting  to  all  tlie  French 
bishoprics,  with  many  rcsei'^'ntious  in  favour  of  the  pope.  The 
parliament  made  a  violent  opposition;  but  the  measure  was 
at  length  enforced  upon  an  imwilling  and  indignant  people, 
wlio  conceived  their  spiritual  rights  to  be  set  at  naught.^ 

A  concordat  made  in  IKOI,  between  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
*  P,  Sarpi,  chap,  xlviii,  *  Mosheim.  '  Ihirl.  aa«l  Guv&z^h 
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when  First  Consul  and  Piua  VI L,  re-established  the  Catholic 
church  in  France,  which  the  revolution  had  overthrown^  securing 

to  the  pope  the  canonical  investiture  of  the  bishops,  and  the  per- 
quisites connected  with  it:  but  the  primary  nomination  was  vested 
in  the  ruler  of  the  state,  and  the  number  of  prelates  was  much  re- 
duced. In  1817,  Louis  XVIU.  concluded  a  new  concordat  with 
the  same  pope,  by  which  the  agreement  made  in  1516,  and  very 
injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  was  revived, 
and  forty -two  additional  sees  were  created.  This  measure  excited 
so  much  disgust,  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  abandon  it!  ^ 

In  Germany,  the  same  questions  have  led  to  frequent  coutests 
for  the  spoil,  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors.  In  a  Diet 
held  at  Worms  1 122,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bishops  and  abbotu 
should  in  future  be  chosen  by  those  to  whom  the  right  of  elec- 
tion belonged ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor's  deputy — 
that  tlie  emperor  should  not  confer  the  regalia  by  the  ring 
and  crozicr,  these  being  ensigns  of  ^'ghostly  dignity;^'  but  by  the 
sceptre,  the  emblem  of  secular  power.  By  a  concordat  between 
Alexander  III,  and  Frederic  I.,  the  pope,  in  exchange  for  the 
aid  of  the  state,  coolly  mude  over  to  the  emperor  the  reputed 
rights  of  every  diocesan  chapter  in  Germany,*  In  a  similar  com- 
.jact  of  Nicholas  Y.  and  Frederic  III.  in  1418,  reservations  of 
i>enefices  to  a  large  extent  were  made  in  favour  of  the  papal  see, 
and  the  right  of  investiture  was  shared  between  the  parties  as  a 
measure  of  peace. 

Tlie  Emperor  Cliarles  V.  struck  a  bargain  witli  Adrian  VI., 
who  had  been  his  tutor,  and  received,  for  a  certain  consideration, 
the  fidl  investiture  of  the  Spanish  episcopate!  Clement  VI L, 
whom  Charles  had  taken  prisoner,  obtained  his  liberty  at  the 
price  of  tivcnty-sevcn  bishoprics  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ! 
What  name  ought  to  be  applied  to  mercenary  transactions 
such  as  these  ? 

In  Prussia,  the  veto  of  the  state  on  unsuitable  episcopal 
and  clerical  appointments  by  the  pope  is  not  yet  finally  settled, 
though  various  concordats  have  been  concluded  on  this  and 
other  points  of  difference.^ 

'  BqcVp  Theological  Dictionary.  ^  Gavjizzi's  LectareB, 

^Ono  of  theae  related  to  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  between 
CAtholica  and  Protestantd  ;  the  court  of  Rome  insisting  that  all  such  chil- 
dren should  l>e  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  on  p^vin  of  the  withholding 
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Disputes  about  the  authority  of  invcstitiu*e  repeaterlly  caofied 
great  troubles  in  EiigUuid,  wlierc  the  law  gave  to  the  kiug  the 
custody  of  the  temporal iticj*  on  the  death  of  any  archbishop  or 
bishopj  and  the  pope  claiiued  the  right  of  consecration.  The 
ancient  kings^  and  especiaDy  William  Rufus,  often  kept  the  sees 
vacant  in  order  to  enjoy  the  profits,  committing  great  waste  on 
the  forests  and  other  episcopal  property,  and  then  selliug  the 
sees  to  the  best  bidders.  Gregory  VIL  was  the  first  pope  who 
objected  to  the  royal  disposal  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and 
asserted  the  ri^ht  for  himself.  In  1102^  Anselm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbur}%  acting  under  the  papal  authority,  refused  to 
consecrate  bishops  named  by  King  Henry  T, ;  and  the  contest 
lasted  for  many  years,  both  parties  refusing  to  yield.  At  the 
death  of  the  kiug,  ciril  war  ensuing,  the  nation  was  involved 
in  other  difficulties,  and  the  eccletjia.^tici!i  were  enabled  to  do 
as  they  pleased.  Henry  had  been  fully  equal  to  the  pope  in 
selfishness.  For  five  years  he  had  held  the  primacy  in  his  own 
hands,  and  enjoyed  the  profits,  selling  the  bislioprics  as  they 
became  vacant  for  large  sums ;  otlicr  sovereigns  did  the  same, 
and  corruption  spread  throughout,  infecting  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  It  wiu*  not  uncommon,  with  or  without 
cause,  to  seize  the  temporalities  during  the  life  of  a  bishop^  till 
Edward  IIL  endeavoured  to  guard  against  tlie  practice,^  but  to 
a  great  extent  in  vain.  The  popes  acted  on  the  same  corrupt 
principle.  Pcckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  obtained  that 
appointment  iu  1278,  by  engaging  to  pay  for  it  to  the  pope  4000 
marks  ;  an  engagement  wliich  was  rigidly  enforced.- 

It  was  on  this  question,  in  reference  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
that  the  quaiTel  between  Innocent  111.  aud  Kiug  Jolm  rose  to 
an  extreme  height:  the  pope  then  seemed  to  be  all-powerful  in 
such  matters  ;  and  he  had  to  deal  with  a  weak -minded  prince.  In 
1253,  Innocent  IV.  ordered  Itobert,  Bishop  of  Liucobij  to  confer 
a  benefice  on  a  Genoese,  contrary  to  the  canons ;  the  prelate 
refusing,  a  violent  rupture  followed,  and  succeeding  prelates 
iu  many  cases  acted  on  his  example,  thus  incurring  the  high 
displeasure  of  the  court  of  Komc.  Many  other  sirajlai'  trans- 
actions might  be  referred  to. 

of  spiritual  privilegea  from  the  parent.     The  people  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  mny  he  hoped,  will  not  long  aiibrait  to  Rudi  unnatui*al  dictation  f 
*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  i.  8 — L  '  Du pin's  Ecclea.  Hiat 
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Ilcnry  VIII.  assumed  to  himself  and  hia  successors  the  sole 
authority  of  investiture  in  England,  and  by  an  act  passed  in  the 

twenty-fifth  year  of  liis  reig:n,  it  was  decreed  that  thenceforward 
no  person  should  be  presented  or  nominated  to  the  popcj  for 
the  othee  of  archbishop  or  bis!iop.  Queen  Ehzabcth  kept 
several  sees  vacant  for  some  years,  for  the  sake  of  the  profits, 
which  she  applied  to  her  own  purposes.^ 

Some  remuant  of  an  appeal  to  the  consent  of  the  chxirch  at 
large^  is  still  found  in  the  election  of  an  English  bishop  ;  all 
opposera  and  objectors  being  publicly  summoned  to  state  their 
reasons  for  dissent  fi'om  the  appointment.  It  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  mere  form.  The  fees  on  investiture  are  stated  to 
amount  to  about  .€600.- 

The  popes  themselves,  as  well  as  the  lower  ecclesiastical  officers, 
were  a})pointcd  in  early  times  by  the  general  suffrage  of  religious 
assemblies;  Nicholas  II.,  at  a  council  held  in  1059,  first  pro- 
cured a  decree,  by  which  the  election  of  the  pope  bt  came  vested 
chiefly  in  the  cartUnals — a  mode  which  his  successor,  the  despotic 
Innocent  IIL,  confirmed.  Some  appearance  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people  was  still  for  a  time  i*etained.  But  the  choice  was  soon  en- 
tirely wrested  from  both  them  and  the  princes,  and  the  cardinals 
became  a  close  corporation.  The  word  cardinal,  accordinor  to 
Paolo  Sarpi,  implied  at  first  an  inferior  priest  or  bishop.  One 
who  was  appoijited  to  a  benefice  was  termed  Ordinnius^  but  one 
not  80  provided  for  was  termed  Incoardinattig.  About  the  year  600, 
many  Italian  bishops  and  ministers  were  driven  fi-om  their  cures 
by  the  Lombards,  and  being  gradually  replaced  in  other  churches, 
were  called  EjAscopi  or  Presbyleri  coordlnales  or  cardinafes.  After- 
wards tlicy  assumed  great  authority,  and  gave  another  meaning 
to  the  word,  "  tpiasi  cardines  omnium  terrarum,"  claiming  to  be 
the  pivots  on  which  the  world  turned,  and  to  be  invested  with 
exalted  dignity ! 

By  degrees  Rome  has  succeeded  in  secimng  the  almost  ex- 
clusive appointment  of  the  catholic  bishops  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
America.  How  long  this  authority  will  be  permitted  to  sur\dvc, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  is  very  doubtful.  In  Europe, 
more  than  elsewhere,  it  has  had  to  encounter  resistance  fi-om 
»overeigns  who  claim  a  share  in  the  usin*pation. 

During  the  lung  period  of  darkness  both  parties  appeared  to 
*  Noard  Puritan*.  *  Bums  KodeflinAticiil  Law. 
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be  asleep  on  this  great  question^  as  oii  many  others^  till  about 
the  twelfth  century,  when,  gradually  awaking  from  their  torpor, 
they  fell  into  violent  contentions  and  wars  respecting  it.  The 
struggle  for  authority  continued  for  several  hundred  years,  till 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  has  in  most  catholic  countries 
survived  it.  In  the  protestant  states  the  claim  was  generally 
assumed  by  the  civil  rulers. 

Thus  the  great  body  of  Christians  have  been  swindled  out  of 
that  which  they  esteemed  to  be  their  birthright,  and  the 
episcopacy  has  become  a  species  of  political  patronage — ^the 
property  and  tool  of  secular  princes,  or  scarcely  less  secular 
ecclesiastics !  Such  is  the  melancholy  tale,  and  such  the  bane- 
fid  result,  of  political  and  priestly  usurpation,  in  the  union  of 
church  and  state.  The  dijBFusion  of  spiritual  gifts,  the  necessity 
of  a  divine  call,  the  disinterestedness  of  Christian  motives,  the 
gratuitous  nature  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the  lively  sense 
of  religious  duty, — all  these  have  been  greatly  overlooked  and 
trampled  on,  and  opposite,  unevangelical  motives^  influences 
and  qualifications  have  to  a  large  and  lamentable  extent  usurped 
their  places ! 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

PABOCHIAI.  RATE8    AND    MtXOR   CHARGES  FOR    ECCLESIASTICAl. 

SEBVICES. 

Even  when  the  profession  of  cliristianity  had  become  much 
corrupted^  the  revenues  derived  from  offerings^  from  lands  and 
from  other  free  sources,  as  well  as  from  tithes,  constituted  for  a 
considerable  period,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  a  sufficient 
provision  for  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  churches;  but  by 
degrees,  as  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  encroachment  prevailed^ 
the  ministers  absorbed  the  entire  revenues,  and  fresh  levies  were 
made  for  other  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Some  of  theae^  in  their 
modem  forms,  will  now  be  considered* 


1*/  SecHon,—"  Church  Rates." 

This  claim  is  weU  known  as  the  parochial  Ic^y  to  provide  for 
the  incidental  expenses  of  public  worship  in  the  Anglican  state 
church,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  edifices  in  which  it  is 
conducted.* 

It  is  no  charge  on  the  owner  or  hia  property,  and  can  be 
recovered  only  from  the  occupier  or  Ids  goods.  If  the  property 
be  unoccupied,  no  such  rate  is  payable.  This  wns  also  the  case 
with  tithes ;  but  the  tithe  rent-charge,  on  the  contrary,  is  re- 
coverable from  the  owner,  or  from  his  property,  whether  the 
land  is  occupied  or  not, 

*  By  a  figure  of  speech,  the  homs  where  the  church  or  cxJiigregation  met 
c&md  to  he  called  a  church  ;  and  by  another  figure,  or  rather  by  a  great 
penrenBiou  of  lauguage,  the  term  is  llmtted  in  Britain  to  such  edifices  qa 
are  ua^d  by  Episropftl  Protestants,  as  though  their  claims  to  be  eonsidered 
the  Church  of  (!'hiM»t  were  fltrouger  than  tiionc  of  everj^  other  denomlmition. 
But  in  truth,  cither  all  hoiiaea  UBcd  for  divine  worship  are  dmrchea,  or 
Dune  are  churches ;  and  all  tlie  tiind^  are  rhiu-eh  funds,  or  none  are 
Buch. 
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'*  Church-rates"  must  be  considered  as  parocliial  cliums  for  i 
the  ecclesiastical  uses  of  a  portion  of  the  community ;  but  un- 
fairly imposed  on  the  other  portions  also,  who  disapprove  of 
some  of  those  uses,  and  regard  thcra  as  sujierstitious.  They 
are  for  repairing  and  supporting  certain  buildings  for  divine 
worship,  and  for  making  them  and  the  burial-grounds  holy,  as 
is  professed,  by  the  bishop's  consecration  ;  for  buying  and  main- 
taining bells,  bell-ropes,  organs,  and  other  instruments  of  music, 
nowhere  enjoined  by  tlie  gospel,  as  requisite  to  Christian 
worship ;  for  providing  the  various  utensils^  ftuniture,  and 
matters  employed  in  questionable  religious  ceremonies;  for 
purchasing  books  to  pray  by,  a  practice  not  sanctioned  by  the 
New  Testament ;  for  procuring  ministers'  surplices,  and  other 
vestments,  on  Roman  Catholic  models,  the  superstitious  use  of 
which  has  caused  for  centnries  extraordinary  contentions ;  for 
the  dimiers  of  ministers  and  churchwardens  at  visitations ;  for 
ringing  and  singing  feasts  and  other  entertainments,  too  often 
ending  in  excess^  and  not  authorized  by  primitive  example ;  for 
salaries  of  clerks,  beadles  and  other  officers ;  also  for  fees  to 
registrai's,  apparitors,  and  various  attendants  on  an  ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  gives  no  authority 
to  exercise. 

When  the  application  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  tithes  for  some 
of  these  purposes  was  discontinued,  and  the  whole  was  claimed 
as  the  property  of  the  ministers,  they  were  long  considered 
bound  to  repair  some  part  of  the  buildings,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  matters  already  specified* 

The  mte  was  always  deemed  optional  with  the  people,  and 
not  to  be  levied  unless  with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the 
parishioners  assembled  in  vestry.  Of  late  years,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  set  aside  this  ancient  principle,  and  to  establish 
the  rate  as  being  undeniable,  and  in  the  power  of  even  a  minority 
to  impose!  The  question  is  not  yet  decided  by  the' judicial 
authorities.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  some  of  the  amend- 
ments moved  at  vestries  against  the  rate  have  been  irregxilar, 
and  the  motion  in  favour  of  it,  being  the  only  regular  one,  haa 
been  of  necessity  carried. 

The  especial  grievance  of  this  odious  burden  consists,  as 
ahTatly  obscned,  in  its  being  laid  on  the  whole  community  for 
the  express  I cUgious  uses  of  one  section  only.  At  tlic  time  of  the 
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Protcctomtej  the  pulpits  were  often  used  by  mimsiers  of  diflfercut 
sects;  the  grievance  of  the  charge  was  therefore  less.  Now 
Jiowcvcr,  on  the  liigh  notions  fostered  by  a  national  establish- 
ment, but  opposed  to  Christian  lowliness,  such  a  hberty  would 
be  esteemed  by  most  Episcopalian  authorities  a  great  desecra- 
tion of  the  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  houses 
and  the  burial-grounds  are  public  proi^crtyj  and  belong  to  the 
state^  which  has  repeatedly  handed  them  over,  with  the  tithes, 
first  to  one  party,  and  then  to  another,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
ruling  power.  The  jealous  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  paro- 
chial burial-grounds,  except  vnXh  submission  to  the  established 
ministry  and  ritual,  is  therefore  an  erident  \iolation  of  common 
equity,  however  the  law  may  sanction  it. 

The  amount  of  church-rates  is  supposed  to  have  been  pretty 
well  ascertained.  A  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1846,  shows  them  to  have  produced  €50ri,812.  for  the 
year  1838-9.  Lord  Althorp,  in  1834,  liad  estimated  them  at 
.•CGOOjCKK).  a  year,  when  he  proposed  that  they  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  sum  of  £250,000.  a  year  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  or  revenue  of  the  state,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  fabrics.  To  this  however  objections 
were  raised  by  many  dissenters,  as  unfair  in  principle,  and  by 
the  episcopalians,  as  a  surrender  of  their  ancient  pri\ilege. 
Proposals  have  been  more  recently  made  to  pay  the  amount 
out  of  the  first-fruits,  which  are  ecclesiastical  fimds. 

In  Ireland,  the  power  to  levy  *' Church-cess  ^'  for  similar 
pinrposes,  was  annulled  in  1833,  as  before  remarked,  and  the 
amoimt  has  since  been  raised  by  a  tax  on  benefices,  &a 

Had  the  question  of  these  rates  been  the  only  one  at  issue, 
it  would  probably  have  been  settled  long  ago  by  their  abolition ; 
but  tlie  same  principle  was  felt  to  be  involved  in  the  claim  for 
tithes,  and  hence  the  reluctance  to  yield  even  a  trifle,  which 
was  thought  to  bo  like  admitting  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge, 
Tlius  Arnold  remarks,  "  If  churches  are  to  be  maintained  by 
those  only  who  belong  to  one  denomination,  it  strikes  of  course 
at  the  root  of  any  establishment ;  because  the  same  principle 
must  apply  equally  to  tithes/** 

On  the  motion  of  J.  S.  Trelawney  M.P.,  a  committee  was 
ppointed  by  the  House  of  Comraons  in  18.il.  lo  inquire  into 
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the  subject  uf  cliurch-rates.     By  the  evidence  then  collected, 
many  startling  cases  of  great  suffering  were  elicited^  two  of] 
which  are  briefly  as  follows. 

In  West  Hackney  near  London^  a  rate  having  been  made 
on  the  inhabitants  in  184fO,  to  carry  on  the  public  religious 
services ;  a  dissenter  named  Nunn,  a  poor  but  pious  maUj  was 
samraoncd  for  non-payment  of  Sa.  4d,  demanded,  and  on  his 
stating  that  he  believed  the  church-rate  to  be  illegal,  he  was 
cited  to  the  Ecclesiasticid  Court,  where  in  the  cause  of  Varty 
and  Mopsey  t\  Nunn,  costs  were  accumulated  to  the  fearftil 
amount  of  J6240.  Dr.  Lushington  the  judge,  in  giving  a  legal 
decision  on  tlie  case,  declared  liimsdf  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
conflicting  language  of  the  various  statutes.  Finally  however 
he  deUvcrcd  judgment  against  Nunn,  who  was  threatened  to  be 
sent  to  Newgiite  for  life,  and  being  greatly  harassed^  he  became 
insane,  and  died  m  a  lunatic  asylum  !  Both  the  churchwardens 
Ukcwi^e  were  so  worried  by  the  results  of  the  suit,  and  by  the 
reflections  of  the  parishioners,  that  they  died ;  the  one  shortly 
after,  and  the  other  within  a  very  few  yeai's !  Tlie  amount 
of  costs  was  finally  raised  hy  private  subscription,  but  great 
excitement  and  acrimony  of  feeling  continued  for  a  long  time. 

In  Braintree,  Essex,  the  opposition  to  church-rates  has  been 
carried  on  successfully  for  seventeen  years,  by  a  majority  of 
the  parishioners.  The  first  legal  proceedings  were  in  183 7,  on 
a  rate  of  £532.,  or  3s.  in  the  pound,  chiefly  for  repairs  of  the 
church.  Burder  a  dissenter  having  refiused  payment  of  his 
share,  which  was  j£60.,  on  the  ground  that  the  rate  was  made 
by  the  churchwardens  after  tlie  vestry  had  itdjoiimed  the 
question  for  twelve  months^  he  was  proceeded  against  in  the 
Consistory  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  when  a  dissenters' 
committee  was  organised,  and  a  general  sidiscrijition  raised, 
to  defend  the  action.  Dr  Lushington  pronounced  sentence 
against  him  in  the  same  year.  A  writ  of  prohibition,  being 
moved  for  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  was  granted  in  1840, 
The  churchwardens  next  carried  the  case  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  where  the  judges  in  1841  affirmed 
the  prohibition,  and  thus  terminated  the  first  Braintree  case — 
Velcy  t\  Burder.  The  costs  of  oppossition  amounted  to  £62-1., 
wliieh  having  been  taxed,  the  churchwardens  were  compelled 
to  pay  £264 ! 
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The  dilapidations  of  the  edifice  still  increasiuj*,  the  second 
case  in  the  same  paiish  was  eorameiiced  about  three  months 
after.  Acting  on  a  snggcstion  of  the  chief  justice  in  dehveiiiig 
the  former  judgment,  the  churchwardens  now  called  a  vestry, 
and  proposed  a  rate,  which  tlie  vestry  refused  to  grunt.  Affidavit 
of  the  refusal  was  made  by  the  vicar  to  the  Consistorj'  Court  as 
before.  The  churchwardens  and  parisliioners  being  cited  to 
appear  and  show  cause  for  and  against  the  rate,  the  latter  did 
not  attend,  and  a  monition  was  issued  to  make  a  rate. 

About  Midsumracr  184'1  the  churchwardens  convened  another 
vestry,  at  which  a  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  was  moved 
and  seconded.  A  large  majoritj^  then  carried  an  amendment 
refusing  to  make  a  rate,  and  alleging  that  all  compulsory  pay- 
ments for  the  religious  services  of  any  sect  appeared  to  the 
vestry  to  he  unsanctioned  by  scripture,  and  opposed  to  the  pure 
and  spiritual  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  One  of  the 
churchwardens,  being  the  defendant  in  error,  conceived  that  the 
supporters  of  the  amendment  had  by  this  course  abandoned 
their  functions  as  vestrymen ;  he  therefore  proposed  to  the  other 
ratepayers  to  make  the  rate.  This  was  done  by  a  small  minority 
— the  chairman,  the  two  church  wardens »  and  eighteen  of  the 
parishioners  signing  it ;  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  amend- 
ment protesting  against  it*  Goshng,  a  parishioner,  now  appealed 
against  the  rate,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  made  con- 
trary to  the  resolution  of  a  majority  of  the  vestiy*  The  cauwe 
was  then  carried  again  into  the  Consistory  Court,  where  Dr. 
Lushington  rejected  the  libel  of  the  churchwardens.  In  the 
Court  of  Arches  that  decision  was  reversed  ;  but  in  the  Queen's 
Bencli  and  the  Excliequer  Chamber  tlie  validity  of  the  ratew  as 
athrmed.  The  case  ultimately  came  before  the  House  of  Peers  on 
appeal  early  in  1852,  and  was  left  for  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
These  were  equally  dirided,  five  being  for  and  five  against  the 
vahtUty  of  the  rate  :  tlieir  opinions  were  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  matter  ia  still  postponed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for 
further  consideration !  The  costs  of  opposition  in  this  second 
case,  Veley  t\  Gosling,  up  to  the  Judgment  i!i  the  Exchequer 
Cliamber  only,  were  about  jfc550. ;  while  by  proceeding  in  the 
-Usual  way  before  a  magistrate,  and  appealing  to  the  quarter 

Bssions,  the  costs  would  have  been  comparatively  trifling.  Veley, 
one  of  the  churchwardens^  and  also  the  solicitor  for  the  suit, 
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paid  £900.  toward  the  costd  in  support  of  the  rate  in  these  caaes, 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  jI^ZOO.  more  being  contributed  by  a 
Mend  I 

These  instances  relate  to  two  parishes  onl^,  out  of  those  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Pai'liamcntary  Committee-  Surely  it 
is  high  time  to  close  the  door  by  fair,  constitutional  measures, 
against  such  dis^^ting  and  ruinous  conflicts  1 

Dr.  Lushington  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
that  various  exti^ncouw  items,  such  as  expenses  of  highways 
and  acts  of  Pai*lianieut,  have  been  occasionally  included  in 
church-rates.  One  of  the  mtnesses  asserted  what  can  he  easily 
proved — that  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals 
were  frequently  paid  out  of  this  rate  in  rural  districts.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  poor  animals  themselves  were  brought 
up  and  baited  in  former  times,  on  pavment  of  the  reward* 
There  has  also  been  a  great  vaiicty  in  the  mode  of  rating, 
and  in  the  kind  of  property  rated.  In  many  large  parishes  the 
amount  is  now  raised  by  voluntary  contributions^  which  may 
be  liailed  as  the  eommeneement  of  a  more  equitable  system  I 
Had  the  principles  of  common  justice  been  applied  to  the  ques- 
tion of  these  rates,  dissenters  woidd  have  been  exempted  long 
since  from  the  imposition  of  this  most  unreasonable  levy. 


2n(L  Section — Martuaru'$, 

These  are  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriots,  claimed  by  custom  in 
different  countries,  and  in  many  parishes  of  England,  as  due  to 
tlie  minister  on  the  death  of  each  of  tlie  parishioners.*  Originally 
they  were  voluntary  bequests  or  donations  to  the  cliurch,  in- 
tended, it  is  said,  as  amends  to  the  clergy  for  the  personal  tithes 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  which  the  party  while  living  may 
have  neglected  or  forgotten  to  pay.  The  lord*s  hcriot,  or  best 
chattel,  was  taken  out  first;  the  second-best  was  reser\'ed  to 
the  chm*ch  as  a  mortuary,  and  was  called  in  the  decrees  of  King 
Canute,  "  soul-scot ''  or  soul  money." 

By  the  laws  of  Venice,  personal  tithes,  omitted  to  be  paid 

during  the  life  of  the  part)^  were  to  be  satisfied  at  his  death  out 

of  his  chattels.     By  a  simdtir  poUcy  iu  France,  every  man  that 

died  without  bequeatliing  part  of  his  estate  to  the  church,  which 

*  Blftck«tone'»  Commentariea^  u.  28—2.  '  Hnd. 
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fwas  called  **  djixig  without  coiife»siou/'  was  formerly  deprived 
of  "  Cliristian  burial  ;^'  and  if  he  died  intestate,  his  rektious  and 
the  bishop  appointed  jirbitrators  to  dctcmiiiie  what  should  be 
given  to  the  church.  The  French  Parliament  io  1 109  redressed 
this  grievanec.^ 

Li  England,  the  mortuary  was  formerly  "  brought  to  church 
along  with  the  corpse,  and  thence  called  '  a  corse-present/  '^ 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II L,  about  the  ye^r  r2CK),  bequests  of 
mortuaries  were  held  to  be  necessary  parts  of  testaments  of 
chattels,  and  without  them  the  will  was  void.  Some  of  these 
strange  demands  have  been  abolished^  but  mortuaries  are  still 
claimed  in  many  parishes.  By  the  21st  of  Henry  \T!II.,  c.  6, 
the  highest  sum  to  be  demanded  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings*^ 

It  lias  been  found  very  difficult  to  ascertain  correctly  the 
whole  amount  annually  received  for  mortuaries ;  but  it  probably 
reaches  some  thousands. 

These  payments  were  considered  to  be  due,  in  times  of  Romish 
superstition,  for  the  sajing  of  masses  and  tolling  of  bells  for 
the  benefit  of  departed  souls.  Edward  I.,  ahotit  1300,  passed 
many  laws  to  restrain  the  oppressive  power  of  the  clcrgj\  Till 
his  timCj  all  the  goods  of  intestate  persons  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  bishop  or  ordinar}^ ;  but  it  was  then  enacted  that 
the  bishop  should  discharge  out  of  them  the  debts  of  the  de- 
ceased !  The  control  over  testamentary  matters,  stiU  allowed 
in  Britain  to  ecclesiastical  courts  and  persons,  is  evidently  a 
relic  of  ancient  superstition  and  usurpation,  and  ought  to  h(^ 
entirely  abolished*  At  present,  it  constitutes  a  source  of  con- 
siderable emolument  and  influence. 

Srd  Section,—  Easter  OJferhigs, 


In  ancient  times,  the  popish  clergy  or  priests  were  presented 
with  gifts  at  "  church  festivals,"  for  special  religious  scrWces, 
Such  as  withheld  the  usual  oblations  were  threatened  witli 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  temporal  calamities.  These  dona- 
tions soon  felt  the  transmuting  power  of  custom,  and  from 
being  optiunal  they  were  made  imperative.  Some  parishes 
have  allowed  tliem  to  be  commuted  into  a  small  rent-charge, 
though  generally  excepted  from  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act. 
*  BlackstoDe'a  Com  men  tan  eii,  ii.  28 — %  '  Ibl<l 
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A  late  UTiter  estimatea  ^^  oblations,  offerings,  and  compositions 
at  £80,000.  a-year!"^ 

There  were  also  in  the  days  of  popery — and  probably  they 
are  still  maintained  among  catholics — diriges  or  dirges,  obitSi 
soul -masses,  moneth-myndes,  year-myndes,  trentals,  &c.>  &c» 
being  superstitious  sendees  for  the  repose  of  departed  souls,  or 
rather  contrivances  for  extracting  money  from  the  affection 
of  siu"\iving  relatives,  but  happily  swept  away  by  protestantism. 
The  besom  requii^es  however  to  be  still  further  applied  I 

4>th  Seclion. — Sufplice  Fees, 

Beside  the  forementioned,  are  those  termed  surplice  fees, 
deiived  from  official  services  at  "  marriages,  eliristenings^ 
churchings  antl  burials,"  hot  objected  to  by  many  pious  and 
enlightened  reformers.  The  rate  of  payment  is  fixed  by 
custom  in  each  pansh^  and  they  arc  computed,  by  a  verj'  un- 
certain estimate,  to  produce  an  annual  aggregate  of  half  a 
million  sterling  !^ 

Wealthy  persons  often  made  presents  to  the  ministers  for 
special  services,  and  by  degrees  tliis  generosity  was  claimed  as 
a  regular  fee,  which  led  to  fretjueut  contentions  between  the 
receivers  and  the  people;  till  the  pope  decreed  that  whatever 
had  been  customary  sliould  be  paid  in  each  place.^  On  this  in- 
sufficient ground  of  custom,  many  unreasonable  payments  have 
been  and  still  are  exacted  [  Archbishop  Langton  ordained  in 
1210,  '^  We  do  finnly  enjoin  that  no  sacrtmient  of  the  church 
or  burial  of  the  dead,  shall  be  denied  to  any  one  upon  the 
account  of  a  sum  of  money.*'*  This  regulation  was  urged  by 
other  authorities,  and  with  respect  to  the  former  it  was  the 
general  undei*standing. 

To  the  fees  reqnired  by  ministers  for  pai'ticular  services,  ob- 
jections were  repeatedly  made  by  individuals  and  by  assembled 
churches.  In  747,  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  con- 
vening a  synod  of  bishops,  apparently  for  the  better  regidation 
of  ecclesiastical  matters;  one  of  the  regulations  was,  that  no 
money  should  be  taken  for  the  baptism  of  infants.  By  two 
coimcils  held  at  Rheims,  about  1120  and  1188,  it  was  decreed 
that  payment    should    not    be   exacted    for  baptism,    chrism, 

'  See  Wade's  Unreformefl  Abuses.        '  Wade,  1840, 

'  Sarpi  oa  Benefices,  chap,  xxvuL         *  Bum'a  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
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berial,  consecration,  church  hallowing^  &c.  Wicliffe  asserted 
in  1370  that  "  no  priest  ought  to  sellj  by  bargaining  and 
covenant,  his  ghostly  travaO,  nor  his  masses,  nor  his  prayers, 
nor  God's  word,  nor  hallowings,  nor  baptianij  nor  confirming, 
nor  order  givings ;  for  weddings,  for  shrift,  (or  confession)  for 
housei  (or  the  eucharist),  nor  for  anointing.  To  ask  or  take 
any  worldly  man^s  reward,^*  said  he,  ^'  for  any  of  those  or  for 
any  ghostly  thing,  he  errs  and  doth  wrong !  *^^ 

The  priests  were  especially  bitter  against  the  Waldenses  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  because  they  objected  to  payments  for 
particular  rchgious  sen  ices/ 

!Milton  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows : — ''  Let  us  sec  what 
hath  been  tliought  of  that  other  maintenance  beside  tithes, 
which  of  all  protestants,  our  English  divines  only  or  most  ap- 
parently requii'e  and  take  I  These  are  fees  for  christenings, 
marriages,  and  burials ;  and  though  whoso  will  may  give  freely, 
yet  being  not  of  rights  but  of  free  gift,  if  they  be  exacted  or 
established,  they  become  unjust  in  them  who  are  otherwise 
maintained.  Of  such  evil  note  arc  they,  that  even  the  Council 
of  Trent  makes  liable  to  the  laws  against  simony  those  wha 
take  or  demand  fees,  for  administering  any  sacrament.  With 
like  severity  it  condemns  the  giving  or  taking  for  a  benefice  ; 
and  the  celebration  of  marriages,  christenings,  and  burials  for 
fees  exacted ;  nor  counts  it  less  simony  to  sell  the  ground  or 
place  of  burial.  Id  a  State  assembly  at  Orleans,  1561,  it  was 
decreed  that  nothing  should  be  exacted  for  administering  sacra- 
ments, burials,  or  any  other  spiritual  function.  Thus  much  that 
coimcil ;  and  truly  if  tlie  minister  be  maintained  for  his  whole 
ministry,  why  should  he  be  twice  paid  for  any  part  thereof? 
Why  should  he,  like  a  servant,  seek  vails  over  and  above  his 
wages  f  That  zealous  antiquary,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  proves 
by  many  canons,  and  some  even  of  corrupt  times,  that  fees  for 
sacraments,  marriages,  and  especially  for  interments,  are  wicked, 
simoniacal  and  abominable  !  Yet  thus  is  the  church,  for  all  this 
noise  of  refonnation,  still  left  uurefornied  !"^ 

On  the  occasion  of  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament  in  1851,  for 
the  abolition  of  intramural  interments,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  to  all  the  parochial  ministers  affected  by  the 
measure,  full  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  "  vested  inte- 
rests/' in  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  fees !      Surely  these  are 

'  Fox^fl  Acta  fuiJ  Moa.  Wltier.         '  Con^ulemtioiia  on  KireUngd. 
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indicatioivt  of  a  bondage  to  ecclesiastical  donutmtion  propped  up 
by  the  power  of  the  state,  but  which  the  influence  of  ChrLitiaii 
principle,  if  brought  to  bear  upon  it^  would  speedily  dissolTe  1 

5ih  Section. — Pew  Rents. 

In  edifices  erected  under  the  Church  Building  Acts,  these 
form  the  sole  or  main  income  of  the  ministers,  and  they  are 
a  very  considerable  item  in  perpetual  curacies :  in  some  modem 
cases  deficiencies  are  made  up  out  of  the  church-rates. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  their  value  :  they  are  sup- 
posed however  by  some  to  produce  nearly  t;200/)()0.  a-year.' 
Much  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  value  of  the  parochial 
incomes^  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  Parlia- 
ment  in  1835,  and  it  was  also  very  defective  in  not  specilying 
the  amount  of  each  particular  kind, 

In  Rome  a  large  proportion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  lotteries,  unblualiingly  cncouragctl  with- 
out regard  to  time  or  place  !  ® 

6/A  Section— Indirect  Detiiands. 

The  claims  on  the  people  of  England  for  the  objects  before 
stated,  being  made  in  a  direct  form,  are  naturally  felt  by  those 
who  conscientiously  object  to  the  episcopal  modes  and  services 
of  religion  to  be  oppressive  and  unjust.  Beside  these  there  are 
however  numerous  indirect  claims,  for  the  support  of  the  same 
forms  and  services,  yet  mixed  with  larger  demands  for  other 
objects  :  it  is  therefore  almost  imposai!>le  to  trace  the  application 
and  to  make  a  distinction.  Such  are  the  testamentaiy  and  regis- 
tration perquisites,  the  many  payments  to  episcopal  chaplains 
in  public  departments,  in  gaols,  hospitals,  asylums  and  work- 
houses ;  in  the  army  and  navj' ;  beside  fellowships  and  master- 
ships in  colleges  and  schools,®  &c.,  &c.  In  short,  wherever  the 
state  founds  an  institution  or  plants  a  colony,  there  the  Ijpiscopal 
church  steps  in  to  exercise  lier  influences,  and  to  claim  compen- 
sation for  her  ministers*  Scarcely  a  session  of  Parliament  passes, 
without  some  proposition  for  an  extension  of  the  interests  of  this 

'  Church  Property  and  Revenues. 
*  Gava2zi*8  Lectures. 

'  The  ooat  of  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy  is  (H^rnputorl  to  be  £25,000. 
a  year, — Eclectic  Review, 
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le  churchy  at  the  cost  of  the  nation  at  large  I  To  obviate  the 
unfainiess  by  an  endownicnt  of  other  churches  and  ministers 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  only  be  to  increase  the  mischief, 
to  inflict  a  deep  wound  on  their  independent  and  spiritnal 
character,  and  to  impair  the  true  interests  of  religion »  The 
multiplication  of  places  of  worsliip,  when  those  already  built 
though  equally  convenient  arc  half  empty,  serves  little  other 
piu-pose  than  to  provide  situations  for  more  ecclesiastics  at  the 
public  cost  I  Let  the  Anglican  church  and  the  other  different 
denominations  erect  as  many  edifices  for  divine  worship  as  they 
please,  so  long  as  they  do  it  at  their  own  charge,  and  maintain 
them  afterwards  without  expense  to  their  fellow-professors.  But 
for  any  to  be  empowered  to  thrust  their  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  their  neighbours  for  such  purposes  is  surely  unreasonable 
and  unjust,  and  altogether  opposed  to  the  Christian  command, 
to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us  1  Would  that 
the  authorities  of  that  church  and  of  the  nation  could  be  pre- 
vailed on,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  redress  these  grievances  con- 
stitutionally, and  to  place  all  the  religious  bodies  on  a  fair, 
equal,  Christian  basis. 

The  amount  of  these  indirect  demands  is  not  eaaily  computed. 
*' Tlie  Clergy  List  for  1853^^  enumerates  16  chaplains  to  the 
forces,  102  for  the  navy,  12  for  government  prisons,  130  for 
county  and  borough  prisons ;  21  chaplains  and  48  assistant 
chaplains  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  the  Calcutta  diocese ; 
11  chaplains  and  22  assistants  in  the  Madras  diocese;  7  chap- 
lains and  21  assistants  in  the  Bombay  diocese,  and  so  on  in  the 
several  dioceses  of  Colombo,  Victoria,  Cape  Town,  Quebeq, 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Nova  Scotia,  Fredericton  and  Newfound- 
land j  beside  eleven  more  dioceses  in  the  West  Indies,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Gibraltar.  A  very  large  aggregate  number 
is  thus  formed ! 

Beside  the  foregoing  are  the  glebe  lands,  estimated  by  the 
Quarteriy  Retnew  to  be  8,000  in  number  and  wortli  about 
J6500,00().;  ^  and  the  parsonages  are  nciu-ly  as  numerous  :  tlie 
annual  value  of  both  is  probaljly  j£250,00O.:  to  say  nothing  of 
the  "  churches  and  chureh-yards,*^  from  which  further  income 
is  in  many  places  derived,  for  monuments,  sepulchral  grants, 
&c*  &e. 
^  Pebrer  values  the  glebes  at  ^20,  each  on  an  average,  or  £]  (50,000.  a-year 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

EXTENSINE  CHANGES  INTRODUCED,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  TITHES, 
CHURCH  PROPERTY  AND  PATRONAGE,  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF 
EUROPE. 

1.  Prance. 

Tithes  were  abolished  throughout  this  country  in  1789,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  revolution,  as  among  the  griev- 
ances most  obviously  requiring  to  be  redressed.  The  amount  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
other  landed  property  of  the  French  Catholic  church,  producing 
annually  about  four  millions  sterling,  and  said  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  was  confiscated  in  the  same 
year,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  The  salaries  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  were  generally  reduced  to  about  a  fifth  of 
the  former  amounts,  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  being 
placed  on  the  same  ground,  and  paid  very  moderate  stipends  out 
of  the  public  treasury.^  The  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  re- 
modelled, and  the  important  principle  introduced  into  it,  of  the 
bishops  and  ministers  being  elected  by  the  people,  instead  of 
being  appointed  by  the  government.'  The  cathedrals  and  chap- 
ters were  suppressed.  In  some  of  these  particulars  a  degree  of 
reaction  has  since  taken  place ;  the  pope  and  the  government 
having  regained  a  large  share  of  authority  in  the  appointment 
of  bishops. 

2.  Belgium. 

Tithes  and  rent-charges  were  abolished  here  also  in  1 789,  and 
the  other  ecclesiastical  property  was  made  over  to  the  nation, 

>  A  French  archbishop  is  stated  to  have  £1041.  a  year,  a  bishop  £625.,  an 
archdeacon  £166^  a  canon  or  prebendary  £100.,  a  rector  £48.,  and  a 
curate  £31. — See  Wade's  Unreformed  Abuses,  1849. 

'  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  &c. 
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which  provides  for  the  support  of  the  mimsters  of  all  denomi- 
nations^ for  the  expenses  of  divine  worship,  the  building  and 
repairing  of  churches  and  parsonage  liouscs,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  educational  establishments.  These  chai'ges  are  annually 
defrayed  by  the  respective  communes,  or  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. An  allowance  for  tbe  Jewish  worship  is  included  with 
the  rest.  The  whole  cost  to  the  state  in  1849  was  about  4,300,000 
francs,  or  jei72,00OJ 

3.  Holland. 

In  some  provinces  tithes  were  coramnted  in  1798,  and  amal- 
gamated with  the  public  treasury  ;  in  one  province  they  were 
•oppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1811 ;  but  in  others  they  still  remain. 
In  1795  the  state  took  possession  of  the  church  property,  wliich 
was  of  great  value,  and  in  return  it  provides  in  chief  part  for  the 
stipends  of  ministers  of  all  denominations,  except  the  Mennonitea 
or  Baptists,  who  decline  to  receive  its  aid.  Each  congregation 
enerally  maintains  its  place  of  worship,  but  when  deficiencies 
ccur  they  are  made  good  from  the  funds  of  the  province  or  state. 
In  1816  the  government  reorganized  the  reformed  cliurch.  The 
state  not  being  coimected  with  any  particular  religious  com- 
munity, no  partiality  is  shown. 


4.  Germany. 

The  difltrict  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  still  regulated, 
in  great  meaaure,  by  the  *^  Code  Napoleon."  Tithes  were  extin- 
guished in  1795,  and  the  gavemmeut  gnaranteea  to  ministers  of 
all  professions  an  income  of  500  francs  or  £2\.  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  twice  that  amount  in  the  towns.  The  state  does  not 
professedly  favour  any  particuhir  denomination.  The  places  of 
worship  are  maintained  either  by  congregational  collections  or 
by  grants  fi*om  the  communes. 

In  Hanover  tithes  still  subsist.  The  places  of  worship  are 
supported  by  the  ecclesiastical  funds,  and  by  the  contributions 
of  the  people. 

In  Bremen  the  abolition  of  tithes  has  been  concluded  on,  but 
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the  terms  are  not  yet  settled,  or  the  settlement,  if  it  has  taken 
place,  is  very  recent.  The  places  of  worship  arc  repaired  as  in 
Hanover. 

In  Hamburg  tithes  are  unknovm.  Stipends  to  ministers 
and  all  other  expenses  of  divine  worship,  are  defrayed  out  of 
voluntary  contributions  and  congregational  property. 

In  Mecklenburg  tithes  were  abolished  at  the  tame  of  the 
reformation.  The  minister  has  the  produce  of  a  small  piece  of 
land  in  each  parish,  with  contributions  in  food  and  money  from 
the  people ;  the  whole  bei^g  of  very  small  amount.  Each  place 
of  worship  is  maintained  by  the  patron  and  people  jointly. 
The  government  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  Lutheran 
Church  than  with  any  other. 

5.  Austria. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ministers  formerly  received  the  tithes  ; 
but  the  following  mode  of  suppressing  them  has  been  recently 
determined  on.  The  tithe-claimant  is  to  lose  one-third,  the 
state  is  to  pay  another  third,  and  the  landowner  is  to  contribute 
the  remaining  third.  The  last  two  are  to  be  capitalized,  or  con- 
verted into  a  fund,  for  the  Catholic  ministers.  The  privileges 
of  Protestants  have  been  much  extended. 


6.  Gallicia,  Cracow,  and  Russian  Poland. 

Historians  relate  that  a  proportion  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  revenue  of  the  land  in  Poland  was  appropriated  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  1573,  at  the 
Reformation,  perfect  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  was  intro- 
duced and  secured  to  religious  professors  of  all  denominations. 

Tithes  are  still  paid  by  the  landholders  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  Greek  ministers.  Those  of  the  Protestants  generally  derive 
their  incomes  from  the  government  and  the  congi'egations 
jointly.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  places  of  worship  is  divided 
between  the  patron  and  the  members  of  each  church.  In 
Russian  Poland  no  religious  community  is  specially  favoured. 


SWEDEN,    D£NMARKj    KOBWAVj    KUSaiA. 
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7,    SWEDENj    DeXxMAEKj    AND    NoRWAY, 

On  the  accomplishment  of  the  Keformation^  all  ceclcsiastical 
property  \n  each  of  these  countries  was  placed  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  state,  tu  make  proiision  for  the  support  of  the 
miuisters^  and  for  the  establishment  of  colleges,  hospitals  and 
poor-houses ;  the  surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  secular  purposes  of 
the  nation.  In  Denmark,  a  complete  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state  is  said  to  be  in  progress.  In  Norway  the  chiu'ch 
was  of  old  richly  endowed.  Since  the  new  order  of  things,  all 
its  property^  except  the  parochial  glebes  and  some  other  re- 
served farms,  has  been  sold,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of 
dollars.  The  capital  has  been  invested,  and  the  proceeds  are 
u[>plied  in  great  part,  it  is  believed,  to  educational  purposes. 
A  committee  of  the  Storthing  superintends  church  affairs.* 

8.    Russia  Propeii. 

There  are  no  tithes,  either  in  this  country,  or  generally  in  the 
Ctreek  or  Oriental  churches.  Tithes  of  corn  were  formerly  paid 
from  tlie  estates  of  the  church,  and  applied  to  support  the  col- 
legiate §chools  for  training  ministers;  but  in  1764  the  govern- 
rucnt  took  possession  of  these  estates,  and  engaged  to  provide 
for  the  seminaries .  The  support  of  the  Russian  or  Greek 
;»ric8tR  is  derived  partly  from  the  state,  and  partly  from  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  people.  Their  stipends  are  compara- 
tively small.  Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  offices  of  patriarch 
and  exarch,  or  heads  of  the  Greek  chnreli,  and  instituted  in 
their  room  metropolitans  aud  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  The 
biwhops  are  nominated  by  the  synod,  but  selected  by  the  em- 
peror. The  Empress  Catherine  II,  deprived  the  monasteries 
aud  convents  of  their  estates,  out  of  which  she  gave  small  an- 
nual salaries  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  applying  the  remainder 
to  the  support  of  hospitals  and  poor-houses.^  The  three  metro- 
politans receive  each  about  .£200.  a-year ;  an  archbishop  ha^ 
l;£  150.3  and  a  bishop  something  leas,  with  fees  and  presents  in 
itioM,' 
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9«    SWITZEHLAND. 

From  the  titbes  aud  lands  which  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  protestant  cantons  derived  a  fund 
after  the  rcfoniifttion,  aullicient  to  aSbrd  competeut  sahiries  to 
the  established  ministers,  and  also  to  defray,  with  little  or  no 
additiuoj  aU  the  other  expenses  of  the  state,^ 

10.  Italy. 

In  this  country — the  centre  and  stronghold  of  priestly  cor- 
ruption and  usurpation,  the  swarming  ecclesiastics  appear  to 
eat  out  one  another ;  and  what  is  far  worse,  in  moat  Catholie 
countries  they  eat  out  also  the  poor  half-starved  people  on 
whom  they  live !  Yet  even  here  the  salaries  of  most  are  now 
comparatively  moderate:  a  cardinal  having  from  .£400,  to  j6500, 
a  year,  the  rector  of  a  parish  €30.,  and  a  curate  .€17.*  The 
majority  of  the  monastic  establishments  have  been  confiscated 
and  sold,  to  pay  the  national  debts.  This  was  a  very  general 
effect  of  the  French  revolution  on  the  continent  of  Europe.* 
At  Rome  the  revenues  of  the  church  are  said  to  be  still  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  the  state  ! 


11.  United  States  ov  America, 

In  the  new  world  the  tithe  system  never  obtained  a  perma- 
ncnt  footing.  In  Virginia,  which  was  colonized  by  Episcopa- 
lians, attempts  were  made  to  establish  it,  hot  they  were  not 
long  successful,  although  both  there  and  in  some  of  the  other 
colonies,  a  forced  niaiutenance  for  rninisters  of  religion,  being 
urged  by  the  government  at  home,  was  for  a  time  upheld  by 
law;  nor  was  it  wholly  discontinued  till  the  era  of  independence, 
1776. 

*  Smith*8  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  I.       *  Waile's  Unreformed  Abtiaes,  &c. 

•  An  intelligent  traveller  observea  that,  aince  the  revolution,  the  poflitioa 
of  the  clergy  in  the  Anglican  and  Catholie  churches  haa  b^en  reversed  ; 
the  latter  being  now  io  most  cases  poor^  simple  and  lalMirioua,  which  gtvea 
them  great  pbic«  with  the  people,  while  many  of  the  Engliah  and  Irish 
established  miniuters  are  fdl  and  iodolent.  The  effect  has  been  unlii*- 
voumble  to  the  true  intei*ost  of  protestantism. — Lamg^i  Notet. 
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12.   Bhitisu   Colonies. 

A  report  mntle  to  the  Canadian  parliament  in   1852,  rcpre- 
its  the  incorac  of  the  "  clergy  reserved  fund''  to  have  been 
applied  as  follows  :— 


Church  of  England,  Upper  Canada 

Ditto  Lower  Canada     . 

Church  of  Scotland,  Upper  Canada 

Ditto  Lower  Canada     . 

United  Synod,  Presbyterian,  Upper  Canada 
Roman  Catholic^  Upper  Canada     . 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Upper  Canada 

Total     . 


The  qnestion  of  the  disposal  of  these  funds  is  likely  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  British  legislature* 

In  Australia,  a  disposition  has  lately  been  evinced  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Wesleyan,  as  well  as  by  the  Episcopal 
ministers,  to  reject  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  government  at 
home,  and  so  far  to  repudiate  the  alhance  between  the  parent 
state  and  these  colonial  churches  ! 


e    s. 
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12,646  7 

11 

2,173  17 

6 

7,114  17 

2 

1,086  18 

» 

565  13 

0 

1.666  13 

4 

777  15 

6 

£26,032  3 

2 

Thus  have  many  of  the  nations  of  Christendom  taken  oppor- 
tunities to  throw  off  or  greatly  to  diminish  the  imposition  of 
tithes,  and  to  convert  the  lands  of  each  national  church  to  pur- 
poses  deemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  general  interests  of 
religion.  It  is  not  of  course  assuiued  tliat  their  present  arrange- 
ments are  altogether  satisfactorj^  inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
generally  based  on  the  principle  of  state  maintenance,  or 
pecuniary  hire  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospeL  Yet  the  steps 
hitherto  taken  are  obviously  steps  in  advance,  and  likely  to 
leatl,  by  degrees,  as  the  Christian  world  grows  in  grace  and 
truth,  to  further  and  more  complete  reformation  in  these  and 
other  respects. 

In  France  and  several  other  continental  countnes,  some 
of  the  ministers  of  religion  dccUne  to  receive  stipends  from 
the    state,    because   accompanieil    with    conditions  onerous   to 
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the  conscience^  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  which  shall  be 
tanght.  For  instance,  in  the  French  protestant  church,  the 
ministerg  are  said  to  be  sometimes  forbidden  to  preach  on 
regeneration  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who 
decline  to  come  under  such  restrictions^  generally  withdraw 
firom  the  state  churches  and  depend  on  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  hearers.  In  many  districts,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  latitude  is  allowed.  Very  generally  mere  morality  is 
preached  rather  than  Christianity.  Some  denominations  alto- 
gether refuse,  on  conscientious  groimds,  to  receive  pay  for  their 
ministers  from  the  state,  and  support  them  by  private  con- 
tributions. It  does  not  appear  that 'any  religious  body  objects 
to  all  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  ministry,  although  cer- 
tain individual  preachers  decline  to  accept  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIW 


K9TI  MATES     OF     THE     TOTAL     ANNUAL     REVENUES     OP     THK     STATE 
CHURCH    IN    E NOLAN l>   AND    WALES* 

The  income  of  the  protestaut  episcopal  church  iu  Enj^laiid  and 
Wales,  or  in  oilier  words  its  annual  cost  to  the  nation^  is 
computed  very  differently  by  diflcrent  writers  :  parliamentary 
returns  also  are  in  general  partial  and  unsatisfactory;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  a  conclusive  calculation  of  the  total 
amount. 

The  avowed  friends  of  the  establishment  have  often  spoken  in 
strong  terms  of  its  poverty  !  The  Earl  of  Chatham  called  the 
income  of  the  established  church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
"  a  pittance  ;*'  but  estimated  it  at  three  millions  sterling  ! 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llaudaff,  in  "  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Areli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury/'  and  published  in  1783,  adopted  the 
same  strain ;  confidently  stating  that  the  whole  revenues  of 
the  church,  including  bishoprics,  deans  and  chapters,  rectories 
and  vicarages,  with  dignities  and  benefices  of  all  kinds,  and 
even  the  two  universities  with  their  colleges,  did  not  then 
amount,  upon  the  most  liberal  calculation,  to  a  million  and  a 
half!  Yet  about  the  same  time,  jVrthur  Young,  a  very  com- 
petent authority,  estimated  the  whole  erelesiaatical  inronie  at 
five  millions.^ 

Pebrer,  a  Spanish  statician,  cnmimted  the  total  revenues  in 
1833  at  £3,872,138.-  The  commissioners  of  inquiry  reported 
to  parliament  in  1835  '*  the  income  of  benefices  with  and 
without  cure  of  houIs"  to  be  £3,251,159.  But  the  returns, 
tliough  professing  to  include  all  classes  of  income,  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  in  many  cases  very  far  below  the  actual 
value  !     Great  deductions  were  made  for  alleged  expenses, 

A  late  author''  sets  down  the  revenue  of  the  established 
ministers  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  very  large  amoimt  of 

'  See  **  Church  Pi^perty  aixl  Revenues,''  pampblet,  1850, 

'  "Taxation,  Capital,  &e.,  of  Britbh  Ejiipb*e." 

'  **  Remarks  nn  th?  runs^iuniitinii  of  Piihbi*  Wealtli,"  &c 
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.£9^459,565.  Another  writer^  states  that,  accordiug  to  the 
returns  of  the  tithe  commissioners,  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
from  tithe  rent-chai^e  and  tithes  alone,  amounted  to  £6,480,000. 
In  these  estimates  no  deduction  appears  to  be  made  for  impro- 
priations, the  proportion  of  which  is  not  well  ascertained,  but 
is  computed  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole. 

The  same  author  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  entire 
revenues  of  the  established  church  :* — 

Church  tithes £6,480,000 

Incomes  of  the  bishoprics^  ....        197,498 

Cathedrals  and*  collegiate  churches^  360^095 

Glebes  and  parsonage  houses  ....  250,000 
Perpetual  curacies,  £75.  each  75,000 

Benefices  not  parochial,  £250.  each  .  .  .  32,450 
Surplice  fees  on  burials,  marriages,  christenings,  &c.  500,000 
Oblations,  offerings  and  compositions  80,000 

University  and  school  foundations    .  932,300 

Lectureships  in  towns  and  populous  places  •         .  60,000 

Chaplainships  and  offices  in  public  institutions  10,000 

New  churches  and  chapels  ....        188,100 

Great  Total  .         .         .      £9,165,438 

A  very  recent  pamphlet,^  the  author  of  which  appears  to  have 
investigated  the  subject  carefully,  gives  the  following  as  an 
approximate  calculation : — 

Tithes £3,148,282 

Glebes 509,275 

Parsonages  and  churches,  not  including  those 

erected  by  parliamentary  grants  .         .  500,000 

Churches  ofrecentdate,for  which  £1,744,196.  9*.  6rf. 
has  been  granted  (3  per  cent.)  .         .  52,325 

Surplice  fees 500,000 

Church  rates 600,000 

Episcopal  and  capitular  revenues,  as  returned  in 

1835,  including  "separate  revenues"    .  541,726 

Universities,  &c 2,000,000 

Drawback  on  materials  used  in  building  churches  244,196 

Total         .         .  £8,095,754 

*  Wade,  in  his  **  Unrefomied  Abuses  in  Church  and  State." 
» Ibid.  '  From  the  Returns  of  1843. 

*  See  Betums  of  Ecclesiastical  Be  venues,  1835. 

*  "  Church  Property  and  Revenues  in  England  and  Wales,  1850." 
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In  addition  he  notes  "  city  and  town  asaessmeots,  pew-rcnts, 
chaplaincies,  fnigments  of  tithe  (not  previously  deraandedj  but 
now  gleaned  by  commissioners) ,  clerical  surrogates^  &c." 

Various  methods  may  be  adopted  for  arriving  at  some  tole- 
rable degree  of  correctness  on  this  subject. 

1st,  According  to  the  third  report  of  the  Emigration  Com- 
mittee presented  in  1838,  England  and  Wales  contain  37,0D4,4(X) 
acres  of  land;  of  which  4,361,400  acres  were  then  considered 
unproiitable,  and  3,9H4/>00  were  uncultivated  wastes  capable  of 
improvement.  Of  the  last  two  areasj  upwards  of  one  million  of 
acres  may  be  fairly  computed  to  have  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation since  that  date,  viz.  Mrithin  twenty-five  years.  We  thus 
have  in  round  numbers  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land 
in  England  and  Wsdes  at  the  present  time — 1853,  producing  a 
supposed  average  rental  of  £1.  per  acre.  From  this  quantity 
deduct  one-tenth,*  or  three  njillions,  for  lands  exempt  from  tithe 
rent-charge,  aa  having  belonged  to  religious  houses,  or  being  free 
by  modusj  prescription,  mergers  and  other  causes  j  and  there 
remain  twenty-seven  millions  of  acres  subject  to  tithe  rent- 
charge.  A  further  deduction  must  be  made  for  the  lands,  subject 
altogether  or  in  part  to  impropriate  rent-charge,  supposed  to  be 
one-third  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  remainder  w  ill  be  about  eighteen 
miUions  of  acres,  subject  to  ecclesiastical  rent-charge^  and  pro- 
ducing at  four  shillings  per  acre,^  or  one-fifth  of  the  rent^ 
£3,600,000  annually.  To  thi^  sum  add  .€400,000  for  tithes  on 
fisheries,  mills  and  minerals,  and  for  jissessments  in  London  and 
other  large  places ;  and  the  whole  amount  will  be  four  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  for  England  and  Wales  at  the  present  time  ! 

2nd.  The  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  England 
'and  Whales  has  been  estimated  by  M'Cidloch  and  Porter  at 
X' 132,500,000.  The  proportion  which  tithes  bear  to  the  gross 
produce  is  computed  to  be  not  less  than  that  of  one  to  twenty. 
^According  to  this  rate,  the  amount  of  the  whole  tithe  rent- 
charge  would  be  about  €6^625,000,  subject  to  the  same  deduc- 
tions of  one-tenth  for  tithe- free  lands,   and  of  one-third  for 

'  See  Quarterly  lie  view, 

'  The  retiims  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1813,  stated  the  average 
rate  of  tithes  to  he  7s.  9\d.  per  acre  at  tliat  time.  Assessed  to  Foor-ratea 
in  1641^  lauded  property  thirty-two  and  a-half  mil  I  ions  ;  aaaeaaed  to 
lncome-ta3^  in  1843,  landed  property  forty  milliuus,  and  tithes  two 
millionB.— See  Oompani<m  to  Alfnanac,  1843  a)id  1846. 
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impropriations  ;  aiid  a  result  is  left,  nearly  approaching  to  that 
before  computed,  of  four  millions. 

3nl.  The  commissioners  for  effecting  the  titlic  commutation 
reported  to  PuHiameiitj  in  1850,  that  tliey  hud  miicli  work  still 
before  them ;  but  that  rent-charjj^es  had  already  been  assigned 
to  the  value  of  more  than  i:3,9(K)vtHX).  From  this  must  be 
deducted  the  third  for  tlie  impi-opriations,  leaving  1:^2,^300,000  for 
ecelesiasticai  rent-charge  commuted  luider  the  commissioners : 
add  £400,000  as  before,  for  tithes  on  fisheries,  mills  and 
mmcralaj  and  far  city  and  town  aasessraents  uucommuted ;  also 
i::300,0(M}  for  tithes  before  commuted  ;  and  €000,000  for  others 
remaining  to  be  commuted,  for  perpetual  curacies,  &c.  This 
again  produces  a  total  of  about  ,€4,000,000.  So  that  from  these 
various  methods  we  get  a  I'esidt,  after  the  necessary  deductions 
are  made,  very  nearly  the  same. 

Other  statements  and  gi'ounds  of  computation  might  be  re- 
sorted to,  but  they  appear  to  be  generally  incorrect  or  partial, 
and  arc  therefore  unsatisfactory.  According  to  the  retums 
already  quoted,  made  to  the  royal  commission  by  the  parochial 
ministers,  and  publislied  in  1H35,  the  gross  annual  revenues  of 
the  state  church  then  amounted  to  £3,938,061,  and  the  net, 
yearly  receipts  to  €3,439,767;  but  the  statements  were  generally 
considered  to  be  defective,  no  replies  being  made  by  some^  and 
those  of  others  being  obscure  and  evasive.  Baptist  W.  Noel 
however  takes  them  for  granted  as  being  correct !  Even  the 
'*  Clerffy  Lht'^  for  the  present  year  (1853)  returns  the  rent- 
charge  in  some  of  the  parishes  at  the  sums  reported  in  1835, 
although  the  amounts  of  commutation  in  the  same  parishes 
are  very  considerably  higher  !  ^  IJetween  the  returns  made  to 
Parliament  in  1835  for  the  information  of  the  public,  and  the 
statements  of  actual  receipts  laid  before  the  commissioners  as 
it  basis  for  the  commutation,  there  is  a  striking  and  not  very 
commendable  discrepancy  !  The  average  increase  of  the  com- 
muted rent-charge  over  the  former  amount  of  tithe  appears  tn 
have  been  at  least  2^  per  cent.,  perhaps  much  more* 

'  To  take  the  first  inBtance.  —  The  return  of  1835  for  ti  parish  in 
CoriiwjiJl  fttJitetl  its  not  vicarial  iiict^me  derived /m/a  aU  sourttf  at  £303,: 
and  Lliis  amoiiut  is  retained  on  the  "  Clergj^  List  **  tor  1853^  although 
tlio  viciiriul  rtstit-ckargealmie  ban  longl^eenBettlcd  iiy  (xniiiiuit»tion  at  jCfiOO.,. 
iniU'ptuidiint  <>f  all  feus  and  [lertiuisiieii !  This  is  fa.r  froui  1i«ing  a  Bcditary 
csuae.    Tw'elvi^  HdJHc:^iit  twtriahes  are  uuderatttied  hy  at  h»aat  ouo-iiflh  i 
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The  computation  of  the  total  i-evenues  of  the  established 
church  iu  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  three  modes 
before  referred  to,  will  be — 

Ecclesiastical  tithe   rent-charge   commuted,  and 

tithes,  &c.  imcommuted  ^  .         ,         .         ,  £4,(XKl,000 

Glebe  lands  and  parsonages      ....  oOO/HXJ 

Income  from  lands  and  other  property  belonging 

to  archbishops  and  bishops       •         .         .         .        250,000 

Revenues  of  prebends  and  otlier  officers  of  cathe- 
drals (bcHide  tithe  rent-charge)     ,         .         .  350,000 
„      of  universities,  collets,  &c.  {ditto      tlitto^)        250^000 

Surplice  fees  ......  500,000 

Pew-rents,  Easter  offerings,  mortuaries,  chaplain- 
cies, allowances,  &c,  ....  400,000 

Church-rates 500,000 


£6,750,000 


This  is  the  most  eorrcct  estimate  which  appears  to  be  deducible 
from  the  various  returns,  aud  from  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  written  on  the  subject,  and  is  believed  to  be  below  the 
truth.  Other  indirect  levies  are  however  to  be  added.  In  a 
parliamentary  return  (1843)  the  following  sums  are  stated  to 
have  been  voted  out  of  the  taxes,  for  religious  worship  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  since  1800: — 

England,  established         ....  £2,035,6^4^ 
Scotland,     ditto  ....  522,082 

Ireland,       ditto  .  •  ,  .     1,749,818 


Total  for  established  churches 
Church  of  Rome 
Protestant  dissenters 


£6,207,546 

365,007 

1,019,647 


Total  sums  voted  for  established   and   non- 
established  churches  in  forty-two  years     .  £6,592,200 

'  This  sum  iacladea  the  "  appropriationa,"  being  the  tithe  reut-charge 
held   hy  archbishops,  biiihope,  deans   ajxd   chapters,   and   other    ecclesi- 
[.«0tit«iii  bcKliea. 

*  ProfesBor  Jones  coiiiputal   the  revenues  of  the  two  universitiea  of 
"Oxforrl  Mill  Cambridge  at  £^32^30tK,  proluihly  incliicting  their  tithes.     The 
number  of  stutleuta  at  Oxford  and  Camltridge  ia  compamtively  small,  being 
about  1200  at  eiveh. 
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Nearly  five-sixths  of  this  amount^  it  will  be  seen,  are  for  the 

natioual  cluirchcs— episcopal  and  prcshytcrian  ! 

By  a  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1838,  the  drawbacks  on 
materials  fur  the  coiistmction  of  churches  in  Great  Britain^ 
had  in  1837  amounted  in  twenty  years  to  £170,561  for  609 
edifices,  or  on  an  average  to  €280  each  !' 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  established  church  in  England 
and  Wales,  or  in  other  terms  its  cost  to  the  nation,  cannot 
then  be  taken  at  less  in  round  numbers  than  Seven  Miliums 
aterlinff  f  Most  modern  writers  have  computed  it  at  more. 
The  charges  of  the  twenty-five  bishops  and  established  churches 
in  the  colonies  ai-e  also  very  considerable. 

The  unequal  division  of  these  vmt  revenues  is  higldy  objec- 
tionable, as  weU  as  the  total  amount.  To  form  a  correct 
*5stimate  of  the  annual  emoluments  of  each  see  is  almost 
impossible;  the  returns  being  evidently  far  below  the  reality. 

In  1836  an  act  was  passed,  incorporating  certain  bishops  and 
others  as  ^*  ecclesiastical  commissioners  forEnji^land  and  Wales," 
with  full  power  to  examine  and  regulate  the  dioceses,  revenues, 
and  patronages;  as  already  referred  to  in  the  20th  chapter, 
page  185.  According  to  the  scale  then  kid  down,  the  income 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  was  fixed  to  be  .€15,(KX),  and 
of  York  €10,000;  of  the  Bishop  of  London  i:lO,000,  Durham 
Jt;8,000,  Winchester  1 7,000  ;  of  four  others  €5,000  each,  and  of 
nineteen  remaining  sees,  about  €4,000  each.  Total  .£146,700.^ 
These  amounts  arc  however  acknowledged  to  be  much  under 
the  sums  which  have  been  actually  received  by  many  of  the 
bishops  since  that  time;  while  previously  the  incomes  of  the 
more  wealthy  were  at  least  double  this  scale,  and  the  poorer 
ones  below  it.  Enormous  sums  have  been  received  by  some 
of  the  bishops,  for  new  leases  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  sees, 
which  have  ibrmed  a  principal  source  of  income ;  of  this  fore- 
stalliJig  many  gross  instances  might  be  stated.  Endeavours 
have  been  repeatedly  used  to  abohsh  the  practice,  but  they 
have  not  been  carried  out  with  sufficient  strictness. 

The  septennial  return  made  to  Parliament  in  1851,  states  the 

actual   coHt  of  the  episcopate  in  England  and  Wales  at  about 

€200,000.  a  year ;  which  sura  is   unequally  shared  between  two 

archbishops  and  twenty-six  bishops ;  the  largest  single  income 

I  Cnaipaninn  to  Alraanat',  1839,  '  Baptist  W.  Noel. 
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being  about  £38,000,  and  the  smallest  about  i;2,000  a  year.' 
By  an  order  in  council  issued  in  that  year,  tlieir  total  revenues 
wci*e  fixed  and  somewhat  equalized,  hut  the  amounts  continue  to 
he  exceeded. 

The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  incomes  of  the 
''cathedral  clcrf^y/'  which  were  intended  to  stand  in  future 
thus: — 

26  Deans  at  £1680       ,         .         ,         .         £43,680 
104  Canons  at  £800  ....        83,200 

1 5(1  Minor  Canons  at  £150    .         .         .  23,400 


Total  ineome  of  cathedral  clergj'     .     £150,280 

Prior  to  the  act  of  1836,  as  well  as  since,  some  of  these 

officiala  have  received  emokiments  far  exceeding  this  rate. 

Among  the  incumbents  or  parochial  ministers,  a  similar  in- 
equality of  remuneration  exists.  The  whole  number  of  "  the 
clergy'^  in  Eng:land  and  Wales  h  stated  to  be  16,010:  of  these 
3,087  have  no  duties  to  attend  to,  leaving  12,923  working  min- 
isters, (or  70D3  beneficed  clergy  and  5,230  curatesj)  for  10,533 
pnefices,  forming  11,077  parishes.^  In  round  numbers  200, 
"according  to  their  owti  rctiu'ns,  possess  incomes,  varying  from 
ti  1,000  upwards  to  £7,000  each  :  400  have  £750  and  upwards : 
1000  have  £500  and  upwards:  3,600  average  about  £300: 
3,800  £250  :  while  1,500  are  said  to  receive  about  £100  each  ! 
The  salancs  of  the  curates  are  represented  to  average  £81.^ 

According  to  the  diocesan  rctm^is  of  1850,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  incumbents  do  not  reside  \nthin  their  parishes ; 
some  being  absent  by  exemption,  others  by  licence,  some 
thiough  dilapidation  of  the  churches  or  parsonage  houses,  and 
others  through  engagements  at  the  universities,  &c,  &c. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Comniissioners  appointed   by   the   crown 

t  lu  France,  the  total  charge  of  eighty  Eoiuiui  Catholic  bishops  is  stated 
to  be  :^42,500,     In  Spain,  for  forty-eiglit  biabope  £62,000. 

5*  M*Culloch,  Horsman,  Noel,  &c. 

*  Hie  Wesle^'an  CoDfereoce  body  is  aaid  to  hfive  in  England  and  Wales 
lOUO  working  itinerant  ni misters,  who  receive  aalariefl  ranging  from  about 
£15  to  £Z6(i  each,  beside  al>ont  6000  local  mtniatei-s  who  receive  no  jmj 
whatefver.  l^lay  those  free  labourers  never  RuiTen<l6r  their  fluties  mid  pri- 
vileges to  Btipentliariea  !  The  linlependents  have  about  l,7f«»  niinijiters, 
the  Baptista  l,400|  and  email  Wealeyan  branches  about  660. 
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Htroogly  recommended,  in  1B50,  that  of  the  777  Linnga  in  the 
patrontige  of  the  Lord  Chaucellor,  330,  producing  j£200,000 
H-year,  should  be  sold,  and  that  tlie  proceeds,  calculated  at  seven 
or  ten  yeary'  purchase,  shoidd  beap|.)lied  to  buihl  new  churches, 
A  bold  and  strange  proposition  [  In  the  next  yeaTj  the  House 
of  Commons  resolved  that  a  provision  should  be  made  out  of 
the  resources  of  the  estabhshed  church  itself,  for  *^  the  existing 
spiritual  destitution."  It  has  also  been  proposed  by  a  member 
of  the  parliamentary  committee  on  church-rates^  that  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  tlie  sale  of  those  livings  should  be  per- 
manently invested,  and  the  income  applied  for  the  repairs  of 
the  national  places  of  worship.* 

The  revenues  of  the  state  church  in  England  and  Wales, 
amounting  according  to  the  calculations  already  given^  to  seven 
millions  per  annum,  are  believed  to  exceed  the  whole  ciril  income 
of  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  to  be  much  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  church  in  the  world,  when  at  the  same  time 
the  nmnber  of  members  or  hearers  is  very  much  less  than  that 
of  some  other  national  churclie:^.  If  the  money  w^ere  well  ap- 
plied in  promoting  the  tnie  interests  of  religion,  it  ought  not  to 
be  grudged,  since  it  is  a  mere  trifle  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  intemperance  in  this  same  country :  but  being  enough  with 
proper  economy  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  yet  largely  ex- 
pended in  palaces,  parks,  and  equipages ;  in  luxnry  and  too  often 
in  indolence,  without  generally  producing  the  genuine  fruits 
of  Christianity,  though  with  many  bright  exceptions,  it  may 
weU  be  viewed  with  regret  and  remonstrance.  And  so  much 
the  more,  when  regard  is  had  to  tlie  pure,  simple,  scriptural 
pattern  of  the  apostolic  churches,  and  when  the  established 
church  is  considered  as  the  church  of  a  minority ;  whUe  its 
support  is  imposed  by  the  force  of  law  on  the  whole  nation ; 
many  of  the  people  having  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  their 
own  churches  1 

The  national  census  of  population  which  waa  taken  in  1851, 
and  which  was  to  report  the  number  of  attenders  at  the  several 
places  of  worship  on  a  given  day  in  that  year,  has  not  yet  been 
published,  and  therefore  the  proportion  between  the  established 

*  The  Lnr<l  Chancellor  presents  to  all  the  livings  imrler  the  value 
nf  £20  m  "/t*6cr  rerii^,^  aocording  to  whieh  tlie  tenths  im«l  tir»t-fraita  are 
|)ai*i.     Tt  does  not  contain  the  impropriations. 
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church  and  the  other  religioua bodies  is  not  ascertained.  If 
a  conjecture  may  be  allowetlj  this  result  is  anticipated — that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population  attend  the  episcopal 
wofshipj  that  another  third  frequent  all  the  other  places  uf 
worship,  and  that  fully  one-third  absent  themselves  from  any 
divine  worship.^  This,  though  a  melancholy  picture  as  respects 
the  last  class,  is,  it  is  feared,  too  true;  and  in  vain  are  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  and  the  erection  of  hand- 
some buildings  for  worship,  unless  Christian  education  can  be 
largely  extended;  and,  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
saving  tnitlis  of  the  gospel  be  brought  home,  by  individual 
submission  of  heart,  and  by  qualiiicd,  devoted,  spontaneous 
hibourers,  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  masses/-  The 
whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
census  of  1841,  was  about  sixteen  millions.** 

'  Including  sick  persons  and  yoiing  clnMren* 

'  It  is  ci^mputed,  says  a  late  atatician,  that  there  are  in  England  and 
Wales  28,290  churches  and  chapela,  "  &h  follows  : — 


DenotulDfttictnB. 


1.  Established  Clmrch 

2.  Presbyterians         ... 

3.  Independents         ,         , 

4.  Baptists         .         ,         . 

5.  Wesley  an  Cnnnexion     , 

6.  Weeleyan  New  Ci  annex  ion 

7.  Primitive  Met}i<Hliats 

H*  Wesleyan  Methodist  Asaociation 

!}.  Bible  Chriatiana     , 
10.  I'liirtniBtic  Methwlists  , 
IL  Latly  Huntingdon  a  Connexion 

12.  Unitarians 

13,  Quakera  or  Friends 

14.  Various  minor  Protestant  Secta     . 

15,  Roman  C^atholica 


or  Cluii»l* 

Feroeni 

14,000 

49*49 

150 

-m 

2,572 

9-09 

1,943 

6-87 

4,450 

16-78 

281 

•99 

1,662 

6-87 

322 

110 

415 

P47 

778 

2-76 

30 

11 

260 

•91 

330 

1*17 

500 

172 

6dT 

211 

sa^29o 

100-00 

From  tills  tible,  whicli  i^eems  1o  Iiave  I»een  framed  with  care,  **it  appQftra 
that  rathe* r  more  than  lialf  of  the  places  of  worship  in  Eughuui  and  Wales 
belong  to  Disaeuters,  Protestant  or  Boman  Catholic  ;  that  those  belonging 
to  Protestants  are  97'89  j>er  cent^  and  thoee  belonging  to  Kotnan  Catholk« 
are  2'11  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nmaherJ^—Laid  befort^  t/te  lA^ndon  SUUisHcai 
^Society,  1852. 

*  BaptiHt  W.  Noel  asenmes  the  **  effective  Anglicans  "  to  be  eight  milliona, 
or  half  of  the  whole  pct^iulation,  **tlie  DissunterH"  (ijichiding  We>*leyanj»)  to 
l*e  four  milUons,  and  those  of  "ineligioua  habitfl,"  the  otJier  four  millions. 
If  the  number  of  **  ofimmunicaiits"  or  memherfi  were  taken,  this  picture 
would  be  utterly  reveTsed  ! 
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Assuming  the  numbers  of  the  episcopal  churchy  and  of  all 
other  churches  together^  to  be,  as  already  conjectured,  nearly 
equal ;  what  is  the  compulsory  charge  for  the  one,  as  compared 
with  the  voluntary  charge  of  all  the  others?  This,  notwith- 
standing returns  and  calculations,  must  still  be  matter  of 
imcertainty ;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
revenues  of  the  one  are  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  large  as  those 
of  all  the  rest  added  together !  Surely  such  a  stat«  of  things 
lou41y  calls  for  national  interposition  and  remedy  I  The  re- 
formation in  this  respect  yet  remains  to  be  carried  out  and 
perfected,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  I 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

ON  THE  POWER  ANO  DUTY  OF  THE  BBITJSH  GOVERNMENT  AND 
PEOPLE,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, 


Ist  Seciitm, — Introdudo}^  remarks. 

Much  liaa  already  been  said  on  the  endowments  of  the  clHireli, 
and  its  union  with  the  state — on  tliat  priestly  usurpation,  which, 
springing  up  under  the  covert  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
pippropriated  to  itself  the  privileges  and  property  of  the  whole 
ripi  ritual  body — on  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  system  of 
tithes,  and  its  imposition  under  specious  pretences  on  the  nations 
of  westeni  Europe — on  the  additional  fees  for  particular  religious 
sen^ices  and  objects  —  on  the  attacliing  these  large  pecuniary 
emoluments  to  the  office  of  the  gospel  ministry — on  the  division 
of  tlic  general  religions  community  into  cHstinct  churches — on  the 
repeated  transfers  of  the  tithes  and  other  perquisites  from  the 
ministers  of  one  church  to  those  of  another,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  respective  civil  governments — on  the  conversion  of  the 
office  of  the  state-established  ministry  possessing  these  endow- 
ments into  a  species  of  private  transferable  property — on  the 
existence  of  patronage  for  the  absolute  disposal  of  these  offices, 
without  reference  to  the  desire  or  judgment  of  the  congrega- 
tions— on  the  measures  generally  adopted  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  correct  some  of  these  abuses, — and  lastly,  on  the  very 
large  sums  still  annually  expended,  and  the  privileges  bestowed 
in  this  country  upon  the  ministry  and  worship  of  the  oue 
favoured  denomination,  armed  with  the  authoritv  of  the  law 
to  enforce  the  contributions  required  for  its  maintenance,  on  the 
members  of  every  religious  community. 

Though  some  of  these  points  may  require  further  elucidation 
in  their  development  and  eflPects,  yet  this  seems  a  suitable  place 
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to  consider  tiie  fullawing  questions,  which  iiatiirally  suggest 
themselves  : — ^Ist,  whether  the  British  goveniment  and  natiati 
have  not  the  power,  and  are  not  nntler  a  sacred  obligation,  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  these  evils  ;  and  2ud,  in  what  raauoer  thin 
national  remedy  can  be  most  properly  and  wisely  administered. 

That  the  government  and  legislature  of  this  country  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people,  abolish  the  establisliment  of  one 
particular  churcli  as  that  of  the  nation,  no  one  who  has  p^d 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  considered  the  authority  of  im- 
perial legislation  can  deny  or  doubt.  Without  revolutions,  as 
in  foreign  countries,  changes  equally  great  have  been  intro- 
duced and  effected  in  this  kingdom,  though  not  withont  con- 
siderable opposition  from  the  party  unjustly  favoured,  yet  they 
have  proved  beneficial  nationally;  and  in  this  caae  a  similar 
change  is  equally  required,  equally  within  the  power  of  the 
government,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  equally  beneficial* 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  Christian  government  is  to  examine 
into  the  condition  and  wTonga  of  diflercnt  classes,  and  to  treat 
them  all  with  coosi deration  and  fairness :  it  is  in  fact  to  carrv 
into  practice  the  great  gospel  principle  of  doing  imto  others 
as  we  would  that  they  shoiJd  do  unto  us.  Whatever  infringes 
on  this  ride  is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty,  whetlier  in  indi- 
\iduals  or  in  governments.  If  we  subject  to  its  test  the  com* 
pulsion  of  a  whole  nation  comprelicnding  many  Christian 
churches,  to  the  maintenance  of  one  particidar  church,  the 
compulsion  must  at  once  be  condemned.  Let  any  who  think 
otherwise  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  those  on  whom  the 
maintenance  of  this  one  ehnrch  is  imposed,  contrar}^  to  their 
owu  religious  convictions;  and  they  will  quickly  discover  the 
injustice  and  injury  of  such  a  restrictive,  compulsory  policy  ! 
The  power  and  the  duty  are  clearly  manifest ! 


2nd  Section, — The  pecunmry  part  of  the  question. 

Of  the  territorial  property  and  revenues  now  possessed  by  the 

Anglican  Church,  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant part.  What  the  8tate  has  created  and  connected  with  the 
ministerial  office,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel — 
what  it  has  given  to  one  religious  body  or  set  of  men,  and  taken 
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ay  from  them,  then  giveu  to  other^^  and  again  taken  away, 
and  so  on  five  or  six  times  in  succession, — what  it  has  modified 
and  partly  abolished^ — wliat  it  at  first  provided  for  sevejral  pur- 
poses, and  now  suffers  to  be  restricted  to  one—what  it  has  per- 
mitted to  be  doubled  and  quadnipled^ — what  it  has  allowed  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  with  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  souls  of  the  people;  yet  guarding  these  transactions  with 
jealous  laws,  as  if  afraid  of  its  own  doings  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  receivers — what  it  lias  thus  freely  and  repeatedly  handled, 
and  at  length  has  commuted  into  a  new  form  and  character,  to 
remove  some  of  its  more  obvious  ill  effects — this  surely,  without 
duubt,  it  may  stiQ  alter,  otherwise  apply,  diminish  or  totaUy 
abolish,  as  the  government  and  the  people  shall  think  proper  ! 

If  the  British  nation  take  the  scriptural  view  of  the  free 
nature  of  the  gospel  ministry,  they  will,  under  a  feeling  of 
Christian  duty,  detach  the  payment  entirely  from  such  an 
t)bject ;  and  either  extinguisli  it  partly  or  wholly  to  afford  rehef 
to  the  agriculturists ;  or,  regarding  it  as  a  public  property,  long 
alienated  from  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  they  will 
apply  it  to  public  pur^ioses  of  civil  and  undisputed  benefit,  for 
the  good  of  the  commimity  at  large. 

No  reformatory  measure  can  be  based  on  just  Christian  prin* 
ciples,  or  be  compatible  witli  the  religious  liberties  of  the  nation, 
which  leaves  all  the  temporalities,  and  especially  the  rent-chaige, 
in  the  possession  of  one  religious  body.  *'  I  am  sure/*  says 
Dr.  Arnold  to  a  firiend,  ■'  that  sooner  or  later  the  church  must 
be  more  comprehensive ;  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  then  an 
estabhshment  cannot  be  maintained  ;  and  the  next  best  tiling 
will  be,  to  take  care  that  all  the  church  property  is  ajiplietl 
to  strictly  public  purposes, — ^to  schools,  hospitals,  almshouses,  or 
[)mething  of  the  sort ;  and  that  it  is  not  stolen  by  the  land- 
lofds."*  This  will  doubtless  be  the  wish  of  many  rcfonners; 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  propertj^  in  question  has 
klieen  taken  by  degrees  from  the  landlords  and  tenants. 

The  holding  whicli  each  minister  possesses  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical rent-charge,  being  generally  deemed  to  l>c  a  contingent 
interest  only  for  his  own  life,  liable  to  be  termiuated  earUer, 
and  at  his  death  reverting  to  the  patron,  is  much  more  eaaily 
to  be  dealt  with  and  abohshed,   than  if  it  were  an  estate  in 

'  Letter,  153. 
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fee  belonging  to  the  minister  and  his  heirs  in  absolute  right, 
and  recognised  as  such  by  the  law.  But  the  fiict  is  that  it 
has  evidently  been  regarded  by  the  legislature  as  property  of 
a  questionable,  uncei*tain  nature,  and  subject  to  its  own  disposah 
Those  who  have  treated  on  this  subject  may  be  div-ided  into 
four  classes.  1st.  Such  as  style  themselves  the  friends  of  the 
law-established  church,  and  commend  it  warmly.  These  speak 
in  Ugh  terms  of  its  venerable  institutions,  its  excellent  liturgy, 
its  pure  doctrines,  its  meritorious  clergy,  its  well  deserved  reputa- 
tion and  endowments.  In  their  view%,  little  or  nothing  requires* 
to  be  corrected.  2nd.  Are  those  who  admit  that  much  is  amiss 
in  the  constitution  of  the  church  ;  tliat  its  liturgy  and  services 
need  revision,  that  its  expositions  of  doctrine  require  in  many 
parts  to  be  amended,  that  its  ministers  and  bishops  are  un- 
suitably educated  and  choseUj  and  imequally  remunerated,  that 
they  have  too  many  secular  duties,  that  the  revenues  require  a 
better  administration,  and  that  some  of  the  more  obvious  pres- 
sure on  nonconformists  ought  to  be  removed.  This  class  would 
act  on  a  reformatory  but  strictly  conservative  principle  :  they 
would  retain  the  substantial  part  of  the  temporaliHes,  introduce 
laymen  to  a  share  in  church  government,  and  establish  synodical 
action,  curtailing  the  interference  of  the  national  legislature. 
3rd.  Mjiy  be  ranked  most  writers  not  belonging  to  the  state 
church,  who  have  treated  of  its  abuses,  its  opulent,  luxurious, 
indolent  hierarchy,  its  opposite  symbols  of  doctrine,  its  overpaid 
dignitaries,  its  tendency  even  now  to  an  overbearing  and  per- 
secuting spirit.  These  writers  lean  to  exaggeration,  to  violent 
invective  and  indignant  denunciation.  4th.  Are  those,  to 
whom  the  author  of  tins  treatise  desires  to  belong,  who  see  very 
much  that  is  amiss,  but  aim  to  deal  with  it  in  a  Christian  spirit, 
and  to  apply  the  necessary  remedies  in  a  considerate  manner, 
peaceable  but  decided,  constitutional  but  thorough-going ;  who 
believe  that  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  true  interest  of  the 
protcstant  episcopal  church  herself  will  be  most  effectually 
promoted,  by  putting  all  the  different  churches  in  the  kingdom 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  applying  the  ecclesiastical  rent-chai^ 
and  other  national  property  which  she  at  present  possesses,  to 
educational,  charitable  or  other  purposes  of  a  strictly  civil 
character.  These  would  make  evcrv^  church  dependent,  under 
the  divine  blessing,  on  her  own  spontaneous  exertions. 
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To  quote  tbc  laudatory  language  of  writers  of  the  first  class, 
wheu  speaking  of  their  beloved  national  church,  would  be 
unnecessary  liere  j  and  the  strong  denunciations  of  the  third 
class  would  be  aUo  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  which  it  is4 
desired  that  the^  P<^d  inay  exhibit. 

Lord  Henley's  scheme  for  churcli  reform,  publis^hed  in  1828, 
seems  to  belong  almost  as  much  to  the  first  class  as  to  the 
second^  and  with  some  good  suggestions,  partakes  largely  of  the 
chanicter  of  an  apology  for  things  as  they  then  were.  Of 
course  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  present  application  of  the 
revenues,  except  by  some  improved  distribution.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  writers  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  other  pub- 
lications in  tlie  same  interest. 

By  individuals  of  the  second  class  many  schemes  have  been 
proposed,  for  removing  &omc  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  the 
law-established  chui*ch,  but  the  fault  is  that  their  views  ai-e 
not  comprehensive  towards  the  nation  at  large,  and  that  they  flo 
not  sufficiently  admit  the  existence  and  rights  of  other  Christian 
churches.  An  example  of  the  sentiments  of  this  class  has 
lately  been  brought  before  the  public. 

A  large  number  of  '*  influential  clergjTnen  and  laymen  '*  arc 
represented  to  have  formed  a  society,  with  the  hmited  \iew 
of  effecting  a  ''thoroughly  conservative  reformation"  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  They  propose  *^  That  each  clergyman  hold 
no  more  than  one  living,  and  that  he  be  resident  thereon ;  that 
every  attempt  to  sell  a  presentation  to  a  living  be  punished  by 
confiscation  of  the  patronage  to  the  parish,  and  every  attempt 
to  piychasc  a  nomination  be  visited  on  the  clerical  dchnquent, 
by  a  deprivation  of  holy  orders;  that  no  clergyman  fill  the 
office  of  a  civil  magistrate ;  that  all  canonries,  deaneries,  and 
prebendal  stalls  be  abolished,  and  their  revenues  applied  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  church ;  that  its  property  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  composed  exclusively  of  lay 
churchmen  appointed  by  the  government,  and  subject  on  all 
points  to  the  jurisdiction  and  investigation  of  Parliament;  that 
patrons  submit  the  names  of  six  persons  to  the  congregation,  in 
order  that  one  may  be  chosen  therefrom  as  the  incumbent ; 
each  of  the  six  so  nominated  having  performed  duty  one  whole 
Sunday  before  the  election ;  that  fiiture  occupiers  of  all  livings 
now  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  bishops  and  other  church  digni- 
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tarieB  be  chosen  by  tbe  comtnimicant  members  of  the  congre- 
^tion;  that  there  be  one  hundred  dioceses,  as  equal  as  possible; 
that  each  diocese  be  divided  into  four  districts,  each  district 
being  presided  over  by  an  archdeacon  as  an  assistant  bisliop  ; 
that  an  annual  synod  take  place  of  the  clergy  and  church- 
wardens in  each  diocese,  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  of  each, 
presided  over  by  the  bishop j  to  take  into  consideration  the  spiri- 
tual state  of  the  diocese ;  that  a  report  of  the  same  be  submitted 
to  a  general  council  of  the  cliurch,  meeting  once  a-year,  and 
consisting  of  the  archbishopSj  bishops,  and  lay-delegates  from 
each  synod,  to  decide  upon  aU  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.** 
They  also  propose  '*  That  curates  be  paid  j6150.  a-year ; 
country  incmnbentSj  .£250.;  town  incumbents,  £S50.;  archdea- 
cons, i6750. ;  bishops,  iE2000.  a-year  j  the  archbishop  of  York, 
j64000.  j  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  .€5000.  a-ye^yr; 
that  church-rates,  marriage  and  baptismal  fees,  and  easter- 
offerings,  be  abolished  ;  and  that  the  bishops  cease  their  atten- 
dance in  the  House  of  Lords/' 

What  elfect  such  movements  may  produce,  time  only  wA\  show. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  growing  conviction  in  the  public 
mind  that  some  decisive  measure  must  be  adopted.  To  leave 
the  temporalities  in  the  same  hands  with  only  a  more  equal 
distribution,  is  an  aiTangemcnt  which  cannot  satisfy  dissenters, 
who  consider  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  Anglican  and  Scotch 
churches  to  be  national  property,  and  at  present  unjustly  applied* 
Many  able  writers  of  the  fourth  class  have  shown  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  union  of  church  and  state  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  as  laid  down 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  with  the  enlightened  views  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  freedom  which  justly  distinguish  the  present  age.^ 
Few  of  these  have,  however,  propounded  any  particular  scheme 
for  effecting  a  just  and  permanent  arrangement. 

In  1841,  Thomas  Spencer^  perpetual  curate  of  Hinton  Charter- 
house, near  Bath,  pubhshed  the  following  proposals  for  a  com- 
prebensivc  church  reformation  : — 

'^  1 .  The  bishops  to  be  removed  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
'^  2.  The  titles  and  offices  of  prelate,  dean,  archdeacon,  canon, 
prebendary,  and    all   other  titles   and  offices   connected   with 
cathedrals,  to  be  abolished. 

*  See  Drs.  Campbell  And  Wardlaw,  Dymond  and  otbereu 
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"  3*  Tlie  titles  of  rector,  vicar  aad  priest  to  be  abolished. 

"  4,  The  designation  of  the  clergy  to  be  ministers  of  religion, 
pastors,  bishops  and  curates, 

"5.  All  patronage  to  cease,  and  an  equitable  adjustment  to  be 
made  with  existing  patrons, 

*'  G.  The  revenues  of  bishoprics  and  cathedrals,  with  the  income 
of  all  brings  arising  from  tithes,  glebe-lands,  &c,,  to  be  vested 
in  ecclesiastical  commiasioners* 

"  7.  Tlie  palaces  of  bishops  and  houses  of  deans  and  uhupters  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  with  such  commissioners. 

"  8,  AU  clergymen  desiring  to  do  so,  to  be  permitted  to  quit 
their  profession. 

"9,  Out  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue  raised  as  above,  which 
would  exceed  six  millions  sterling,  to  appropriate  for  the  present 
two  millions  to  the  payment  of  ministers  of  religion,  giving  to 
each  an  average  of  ,i:2CK),  a  year. 

"  10,  To  recommend  to  all  congregations  having  the  abiUty, 
that  they  support  their  own  ministers* 

>  XL  To  appropriate  the  remaining  four  millions  to  the  pur- 
poses originally  designed — the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  repair  of 
parochial  edifices,  and  other  public  objects;  thus  superseding 
the  necessity  for  compulsory  religion  and  compulsory  charity, 
and  abolishing  all  church  rates  and  poor  rates. 

*'  12,  To  transfer  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  the  inspection  and 
care  of  the  respective  parishes  and  congregations. 

*'  13.  To  set  apart  those  called  divinity  colleges  in  the  univer- 
sities, for  the  training  of  ministers,  for  their  insti'uction  in  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  seripture^ — and  at  the  otlier  culleges  to 
prepare  all  classes  of  men  for  their  duty;  by  sound  moral  and 
political  science,  by  public  speaking,  &e. 

*'  14.  To  allow  the  members  of  each  congregation  to  elect  their 
own  minister  out  of  such  as  have  been  thus  trained,  after  having 
satis^ed  themselves  of  his  fitness. 

*^  15.  Instead  of  prelacy  to  institute  a  moderate  practical  epis- 
copacy. 

"  16.  The  duties  of  a  bishop  to  be  to  preside  at  all  clerical 
meetings,  to  visit  every  parish  yearly,  to  appoint  the  minister 
whom  the  congregation  have  chosen,  to  visit  the  parochial 
schools,  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  poor,  to  decide  cases  of 
diliiculty,  &c. 
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"17.  A  written  invitation  from  the  majority  of  the  congre- 
gation to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  election. 

"  18.  The  clergy  to  meet  quarterly  in  each  district,  to  admin- 
ister discipline,  &c. 

"  19.  All  the  clergy,  including  the  bishops,  to  be  equal,  and 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  peculiar  dress,  &c. 

"  20.  The  clergy  to  use  or  disuse  the  surplice,  gown,  8cc.,  as 
may  seem  fit. 

''21.  To  be  permitted  to  preach  in  any  place  of  worship  to 
which  they  may  be  invited;  and,  with  consent  of  churchwardens, 
to  invite  any  recognized  minister  of  other  churches  to  preach  in 
their  pulpits. 

"  22.  In  every  congregation,  persons  taking  the  Bible  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  appearing  to  be  guided  by  its  precepts  in  their 
Conduct,  to  be  deemed  members  of  the  church,  and  enrolled  as 
such  on  a  church  list.  Such  members  to  hold  subordinate 
meetings  for  church  discipline. 

"  23.  The  liturgy  to  be  revised,  and  rendered  more  conform- 
able to  scripture. 

''  24.  A  general  meeting  of  the  clergy  for  matters  of  business^ 
to  be  held  annually  by  rotation  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  25 .  Churches  and  burial-grounds  to  be  no  longer  consecrated : 
saints^  days  to  be  left  out  of  the  calendar. 

"  26.  All  penal  laws,  canons,  acts  of  uniformity,  and  compulsory 
statutes  connected  with  religion  to  be  repealed.^^ 

Another  proposal  may  be  quoted  here,  which  appeared  in 
print  a  few  years  since. 

"  Proposition  for  a  general  adjustment  of  the  pecuniary  and  other 
questions  between  the  British  nation  and  its  established 
churches. 
"  1st.  That  those  churches  retain  all  the  lands,  houses,  and  per- 
sonal property  now  held  by  them,  whether  the  same  consist  of 
estates,  glebe  lands,  bishop's  palaces,  parsonage-houses,  manses, 
churches  or  burial-grounds ;  of  money  in  the  funds,  or  on  other 
securities. 

"  2nd.  That  any  persons  whatever  be  at  liberty  to  bury  their 
dead  in  the  parochial  burial-grounds,  in  such  decent  manner, 
and  with  such  religious  rites  as  they  may  think  proper. 
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''3rd.  That  noBe  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  tbe  remane- 
ration  of  episoopalj  presbytcrian,  or  any  other  ministersj  or  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  religious  services^  or  to  the  repairs  of 
their  places  of  worship. 

"4th.  That  onc-lialf  of  the  ecclesiastical  tithe  rent-charge  be 
extinguished,  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  ajrriculturists. 

"  5th.  That  the  other  half  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  general 
unsectarian  education,  under  the  control  of  a  central  and  of  local 
boards  of  directors, 

'*  6th,  That  in  consideration  of  long  possession  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Britisli  legislature,  compensation,  amounting  on  an  average 
to  the  last  seven  years'  net  annual  proceeds  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tithe  rent -charge,  be  paid  to  each  of  the  present  incumbents, 
from  the  national  fund," 

The  same  scheme  suggested — 

"  1st.  That  the  general  management  and  property  of  the  protes- 
tant  episcopal  and  presbyterian  churches  be  vested  by  Parliament 
in  a  body  of  directors,  of  whom  one-half,  at  leasts  shall  not 
be  ecclesiastical  persons;  the  whole  to  be  elected  for  ten  years 
by  the  members  of  the  local  churches,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  one-fitth  retiring  by  rotation  every  two  years. 

"2nd.  That  Parliament  exercise  no  further  control  over  the 
ministers,  doctrine,  property^  or  other  affairs  of  those  churches, 
or  of  any  otliers. 

"  3rd.  That  no  grants  of  money  be  made  to  any  church,  or  to 
its  ministers  as  such,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies. 

*'  4th.  Tliat  no  bishop  have  a  right,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  sit 
in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,*^ 

No  opinion  is  pronounced  here  on  the  particulars  of  these 
schemes,  nor  of  others  which  might  be  adduced  ;  but  while  by 
the  legal  adoption  of  some  decided  measure  in  a  constitutional 
modcj  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  British  episcopal  church 
would  lose  a  large  part  of  their  pecuniary  life  interests,  and  the 
patrana  would  be  deprived  of  their  reversions  in  trust,  with  or 
without  compensation,  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that  the  real 
necessities  of  all  gospel  labourers  wouhl  be  amply  provided  for 
by  their  flocks,  and  that  both  the  officials  of  that  church  and  the 
members  generally  would  gain  much  in  moral  and  religious  dis* 
cipline,  soundness  and  efhciency.  They  Mould  be  raised  from  a 
condition  of  bondage  under  the  state,  to  one  of  independence  in 
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principle  and  practice,  Tbc  body  might,  and  most  probably 
woiild,  divide  into  two  or  more  parts;  but  each  part  would  be 
more  closely  uuited  in  itself.  They  would  reform  their  liturgy 
and  constitution ;  private  zeal  would  be  stimulated  to  exertion  ; 
a  spirit  of  true  devotion  and  piety  would  be  encouraged;  a 
paiuful  incongruity  of  condition  removed;  a  great  measure  of 
national  justice  accomplished  !  And  it  is  but  reasonable  to  an- 
ticipate such  an  increase  of  humility  and  sincenty  amongst 
episcopalians,  and  of  mutual  charity  among  all  denominations,  as 
would  advance  the  interests  of  true  cliriatianity,  draw  down  the 
divine  blessing,  and  largely  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  nation  ! 

The  consequences  of  an  entire  separation  of  any  church  from 
the  state  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  its  own  true  interests 
— however  unwilling  some  may  be  to  think  so — than  to  the 
neighbouring  churches  not  so  connected  and  endowed.  The 
members  w^ould  feel  their  responsibility,  and  obtain  the  control 
of  their  own  affairs,  of  which  the  ci\il  power  now  deprives  them, 
as  the  condition  of  its  protection  :  they  woidd  enjoy  a  healthy 
vitality  and  a  freedom  of  religious  thought  and  action,  and  thus 
would  be  enabled  better  to  fulfil  their  solemn  vocation  and  high 
profession  as  churches  of  Christ.  Mere  money  and  worldly 
greatness  surely  are  not  to  be  balanced  against  results,  so 
eminently  conducive  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness ! 

Weil  will  it  prove  for  the  Anglican  church,  for  her  discipline, 
for  her  humility^  and  lier  growth  in  the  Divine  life^ — if,  re- 
nouncing the  long-cherished  temporalities  and  dignities  of  the 
state,  she  sball  be  brought  to  rely  only  on  her  own  spontaneous 
duties  and  exertions,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  !  The 
spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age  are  evidently  in  this  direction, 
and  the  ultimate  accomplishment  must  be  considered  as  a  ques- 
tion merely  of  time.  To  desire  that  this  time  may  be  prolonged, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  no  clear  evidence  of  true  friend- 
ship to  that  church,  or  of  wise  discernment. 

Witli  equal  iuconsistency  and  boldness,  the  desire  professed 
by  some  members  of  tbc  established  church  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection with  the  temporal  power,  is  accompanied  with  an  earnest 
resolutiou  to  retain  the  ''  good  things  of  this  life/*  which  are  pos- 
sessed through  that  connection— to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  the 
itate,  and  yet  be  independent  of  its  control.     The  late  Sir  Robert 


Peel  once  remarked,  that  "  if  a  church  chooses  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  appertaining  to  an  establishment,  that  church, 
whether  it  be  the  church  of  England,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  Scot- 
land, must  conform  to  the  law/' 

"  It  is  a  singular  historical  coincidence,"  says  an  intelligent 
observer,  writing  in  1842,  "that  at  the  same  moment  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  Prussia,  the  Calvinistic  in  Scotland,  and  the  Puscyite 
in  England,  are  all  agitating  for  a  church  power  independent  of 
the  state,  and  using  the  same  arguments.  An  apostolical  suc- 
cession to  power,  derived  fi*om  the  headship  of  Christ  over  his 
church,  is  used  by  all  as  a  foundation  of  their  claims,  and  in 
this  the  popish  clergy  seem  to  have  a  stronger  ground  of  argu- 
ment than  the  others.  Theu-s  is  the  oldest  church  after  the 
apostles^  days,  and  any  other  system  set  up  by  the  state,  and  not 
by  the  free  election  and  voice  of  the  people,  finds  a  natural  pre- 
judice existing  against  it/'  ^  The  domination  of  the  state  over 
the  church  is  carried  to  an  extreme  height  in  Germany,  and  has 
driven  many  of  its  purest  spirits  into  exile. 


Srd  Section, — Eanding  Infringements  on  complete  Reliffioits 

Liberty. 

While  grateful  acknowledgment  is  cheerfully  made  for  the 
possession  of  the  natural  right  obtained  by  all  Eritish  subjects, 
of  worshipping  and  sending  God  in  any  peaceful  mode  without 
personal  molestation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only 
one  step,  though  a  highly  important  one,  in  the  progress  of 
religious  liberty;  and  that  many  others  yet  remain  to  be  taken, 
in  order  to  place  the  members  of  the  several  denominations  on 
that  entire  equality  of  standing  in  all  respects,  to  which,  as 
orderly,  conscientious  citizens  of  a  free,  enlightened  and  Chris- 
tian state,  they  ai^e  justly  entitled. 

The  state  still  remains  in  close  union  with  one  religious  body 
in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  with  another  in  Scotland  ; 
among  whose  respective  bishops,  ministers  and  presbyters,  its 
whole  territory  is  parceUed  out,  by  means  of  the  system  of 
church  patronage,  as  amoug  so  many  spiritual  proprietors  and 
masters,  claiming  by  law  religious  authority  over  the  entire 
population  -,  and  demanding,  as  the  hire  of  their  mioistratious^ 

*  LaiDg'a  Notes  in  Germany. 
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a  rent-charge  representing  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
of  the  kingdom^  with  other  important  privileges.  All  the  nation 
is  compelled  to  pay,  not  only  the  rent-charge,  but  also  direct 
rates  for  upholding  the  national  places  of  worship  and  burial- 
grounds,  now  occupied  by  the  favoured  religious  bodies ;  as  well 
as  for  supporting  their  worship  and  services.  Other  charges  are 
also  le>aed  on  the  public  for  their  ministers,  varying  by  custom 
in  different  districts.  The  burial-grounds,  though  maintained 
by  public  rates,  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  by  the  people  for 
sepulture,  except  with  the  forms  peculiar  to  these  bodies.  Tlie 
British  monarch  is  still  their  supreme  head, — the  fountain  of 
their  honours  and  preferments.  The  bishops  are  acknowledged 
and  act  in  the  legislature  as  peers  of  the  realm.  The  ecclesias- 
tical courts  are  permitted  to  exercise  special  jurisdiction,  in 
matters  of  conscience,  over  the  whole  land.  To  such  ministers 
alone  judgment  is  confided,  with  respect  to  the  wills  and  admi- 
nistrations of  all  deceased  persons.  The  privileges  of  most  of 
the  universities  and  public  schools  of  the  nation  are  restricted 
to  the  members.  The  legislation  of  the  state  is  generally  cha- 
racterised by  special  provisions  in  their  favour,  and  is  liable  at 
any  time  to  be  further  exerted  in  the  same  direction,  as  far  as 
public  opinion  can  be  brought  to  submit.  Many  of  these  dis- 
tinctions operate  with  vastly  increased  severity  in  Ireland,  where 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  privileged 
body. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal  grievances  of  which 
dissenters  still  have  to  complain,  being  the  remnants  of  those 
cruel  oppressions,  which  in  past  ages  pressed  heavily,  and 
brought  imprisonment  and  death,  upon  their  ancestors ;  but 
which,  by  undaunted,  united  and  persevering  efforts,  they  were 
enabled  thus  far  successfully  to  overcome.  It  must  be  borne 
carefully  in  mind,  that  these  arc  not  mere  pecuniary  and  secular 
matters,  affecting  only  the  purse  and  the  inclination  ;  but  neces- 
sary consequences  of  a  great  hierarchical  system,  invading  the 
province  of  conscientious  and  religious  feeling,  setting  outward 
law  and  religious  duty  often  at  variance,  and  presenting  a  pain- 
ful choice,  whether  God  or  man  shall  be  obeyed. 

As  members  of  the  great  civil  and  religious  community  under 
which  we  live,  the  duty  is  therefore  unquestionnble,  that  we 
endeavour,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  goodwill,  fully  to  perfect 
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the  work  of  practical  reformation  which  our  predecessors  began^ 
until  the  injurious  civil  distinctions  and  privileges  confined  to 
such  religious  bodies  are  wholly  swept  away,  and  all  denomina- 
tions are  placed  on  the  same  just  and  equal  ground,  to  worship 
and  serve  God  according  to  their  own  consciences,  neither 
incited  to  hypocrisy  by  secular  advantages,  nor  deterred  from 
obedience  by  outward  privations. 

Great  Britain  prides  herself  on  the  excellency  of  her  con- 
stitution, and  on  the  liberty  of  the  people.  But  how  is  that 
excellency  dimmed  by  the  want  of  equity  evinced  in  her  eccle- 
siastical regulations,  by  the  absence  of  even-handed  justice 
towards  her  several  churches.  And  defective  is  that  boasted 
liberty  which  acts  with  compulsion  in  matters  of  conscience; 
constraining  it'  to  submit  to  pecuniary  demands  equally  re- 
pugnant to  its  moral  sense,  and  inconsistent  with  gospel  prin- 
ciples and  genuine  freedom.  When  the  truth  shall  make  her 
free,  then  shall  these  ancient  but  servile  restrictions  be  removed, 
and  she  and  all  her  sons  shall  be  free  indeed  ! 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

ESTABLISHMENT    AND     INPLUENCE     OF     THE     PAPAL    POWER    IN 
BRITAIN  ; 

Ist  Section, — Introduction  of  the  Papal  authority. 

Before  taking  a  particular  view  of  modem  British  ehurclies 
connected  with  the  state,  it  may  be  well  to  survey  more  closely 
the  old  papal  stock  from  which  they  sprang,  and  from  which 
many  of  their  institutions  and  notions  have  been  derived. 

Ancient  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  first  introduced  into  Britain,  nor  as  to  those  who 
were  the  chief  agents  in  planting  it.  There  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  our  heathen 
ancestors,  and  embraced  by  many  of  them,  in  the  second  or 
third  century.  In  the  fifth,  the  Saxon  invaders,  being  heathens, 
drove  the  professors  of  the  faith  into  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  where  they  still  maintained  their  Christian  worship. 
About  696  however,  Austin  (or  Augustin),  a  zealous  monk, 
was  sent  over  with  forty  others  by  Pope  Gregory,  to  introduce 
the  Koman  Catholic  faith  into  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Britain. 
He  was  kindly  received  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  whom  he 
soon  converted,  with  other  influential  persons;  and  such  was 
the  success  attending  the  exertions  of  himself  and  companions, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  baptized  10,000  converts  in  one  day. 
The  pope  appointed  him  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Thus  encouraged,  Austin  was  earnest  to  bring  the  ancient  British 
churches  also  into  a  conformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  declined  however  to  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  boldly 
resolved  to  adhere  to  their  own  religious  practices.  Perse- 
cution was  set  on  foot  to  establish  the  domination  of  the  pope, 
and  after  a  long  period  of  conflict,  being  compelled  to  yield, 
they  quickly  experienced  proofs  of  his  desire  for  absolute  rule. 
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Many  of  their  moiiarclis,  being  superstitious  and  weak-minded 
persons,  submitted  to  the  debasing  antbority  and  arbitrary  im- 
positions  of  the  haughty  pontiff. 

For  the  first  300  yeai's  after  Christy  no  distinction  had  e3dsted 
between  civil  causes  and  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  causes;  all 
being  determined  by  the  general  law,  and  under  the  junsdiction 
of  the  magistrates.  But  after  the  emperors  had  embraced 
chnstianityj  in  their  zeal  to  give  authority  to  the  bisliops^  they 
made  them  '*  judges  and  dividers"  over  the  people,  contrary  to 
the  example  of  Christ :  granting  them  jurisdiction  by  degrees, 
under  various  heads,  which  cither  were,  or  were  pretended  to  be, 
of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  Such  were  "  the  cases  of  tithes, 
because  paid  to  men  of  the  church;  cases  of  matrimony,  because 
marriages  were  mostly  solemnized  in  the  church  ;  cases  testa- 
mentary, because  w  ills  were  often  made  at  the  last  extremity, 
when  churchmen  were  present,  giving  spiritual  comfort  to  the 
testator  ;'*  and  so  forth.  Defamation  was  a  fruitful  soiu'ce  of 
business,  and  all  cases  of  bad  faith  were  artfidly  included.  The 
bishops  proceeded  in  these  causes  according  to  the  civil  law, 
the  jurisdictions  not  being  separate  in  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  all  mattei's  being  determined  in  the  county 
or  hundred-court,  where  the  bishop  and  the  earl,  or  other 
officers  on  both  sides,  sat  together  and  administered  judgment, ^ 

The  spiritual  governors,  the  bishops,  closely  followed  the  civil 
authorities.  Kacli  diocese  was  divided  into  deaneries  {decennaries^ 
or  tithings)  composed  of  ten  parishes  or  churches,  each  of  these 
being  under  one  ecclesiastic  or  more/  Large  properties  were 
gradually  acquired  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  prebendaries, 
in  almost  every  catliedraL  Williura  the  Conqueror  is  stated  to 
have  found  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom 
in  the  possession  of  the  clergy.^ 

The  pope  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  civil  au- 
thority in  Britain  till  the  era  of  the  Conquest,  when,  having 
favoured  the  designs  of  William,  he  took  that  opportunity  for 
establishing  his  own  power  ;  and  was  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
Conqueror,  in  order  to  humble  the  Saxon  clergy,  and  to  aggran- 
dize the  Norman  prelates. 

Black  stone  remarks,  that  the  most  stable  foundation  of  legal 
and  rational  government  is  a  due  subordination  of  rank  and 
'  Bum's  Ecclea.  Law.        '  Ibid,— DcAiis.        '  Ibiil— Monaatcriea. 
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a  gradual  scnle  of  authority,^  Tyranny  also  is  most  firmly 
supported  by  a  regular  increase  of  despotism,  rising  from  the 
slave  to  the  sultan.  The  difference  however  is,  that  the  mea- 
sure of  obedience  in  the  one  is  grounded  on  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  the  just  and  necessary  principles  of  society;  while 
in  the  other  it  is  limited  only  by  absolute  will  and  pleasure, 
without  permission  to  the  inferior  to  examine  the  title  upon 
which  it  is  built.  More  effectually  therefore  to  enclose  the 
consciences  and  minds  of  the  people,  the  Romish  clergy  them- 
selves paid  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  tlieir  own  superiors 
or  prelates ;  and  they  in  turn  were  as  blindly  devoted  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  whose  decisions  they  held  to  be 
infaUiblCj  and  his  authority  co- extensive  with  the  world ! 

The  establislmicnt  of  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the  lands 
of  private  proprietors  were  declared  to  be  held  of  the  prince, 
furnished  a  hint  to  the  court  of  Rome,  for  usui^ping  a  similar 
authority  over  all  the  preferments  of  the  church.  The  pope 
became  a  feudal  lord,  and  all  ordinary  patrons  were  to  hold 
tlicir  right  of  patronage  under  this  nnivei*sal  superior.  Estates 
held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally  gratuitous  donations,  or 
at  least  »o  esteemed,  were  at  that  time  denominated  bmtficia* 
The  name  and  constitution  of  these  were  borrowed,  and  the 
care  of  the  souls  of  a  parish  thence  came  to  be  tcroaed  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice.  Lay-fees  or  lands  being  conferred  by  investi- 
ture or  deMver}^  of  possession,  spiritual  benefices  also  received  an 
investiture  from  the  bisshop,  and  induction  under  his  authority; 
as  lands  lapsed  to  the  lord  in  defect  of  a  legal  tenant^  so  benefices 
lapsed  to  the  bishop  upon  non -presentation  by  the  patron ;  and 
other  fines  were  extorted  from  the  clergy  by  the  bishops  and 
the  pope,  simibu"  to  those  levied  by  princes  on  tlieir  vassals. 

At  length  the  pope  went  a  step  beyond  the  example  of  any 
secidar  ruler,  and  reser\'ed  to  himself,  as  stated  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  absolute  disposal  of  bislioprics  imd  benefices ! 
King  John  having  refused  to  sanction  the  pope's  nomination 
of  Langton  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  the  pontiff  on  thia 
account,  in  1208,  laid  the  whole  kingdom  under  interdict  for 
six  years,  during  which  period  the  churches  were  sealed  up, 
the  religious  rites,  on  whicli  the  sahation  of  souls  was  then 
supposed  to  depend;  were  intermitted,  marriage  could  not  be 
*  Comineatariea,  book  iv.  dmp.  8. 
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legally  accomplished,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  denied  inter- 
ment  in  consecrated  gi'ound,  were  thrown  into  ditches  and 
wastes,  or  buried  in  silence  !  ^ 

To  sum  up  this  head  with  a  transaction  almost  unequalled 
even  in  those  days,  Innocent  III.  had  at  length  the  effTontery 
to  demand,  and  King  John  had  the  meanness  to  yield,  a 
resignation  of  his  crown  to  the  pontiff,  whereby  England  wa« 
pretended  to  become  for  ever  "  St.  Peter's  patrimony  ;^'  the 
abject  monarch  thus  becoming  reconciled  to  the  pope  and 
his  dignitaries,  whom  he  had  offended,  and  receiving  back  his 
sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  papal  legate,  to  hold  as  the  vassal 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  at  the  annual  rent  of  a  thousand  marks, 
or  £666.  6*.  8^1^ 

Innocent  HI,  directed  his  attention  to  four  main  points  : 
1st,  to  establish  the  secular  power  of  the  papacy  in  the  Roman 
gtateSj  and  to  enlarge  their  boundaries.  2nd*  To  fix  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  papal  over  the  royal  authority  throughout  the 
kingdoms  of  western  Eiu^ope,  and  to  reduce  their  sovereigns  to 
the  condition  of  vassals  to  himself.  3rd,  To  enlarge  the  pon- 
tifical authority  and  influence  within  the  church.  And  4th, 
to  secure  the  unity  of  tlie  faith  by  the  extirpation  of  heresy,' 
All  these  he  unsenipulously  attempted  to  carrj^  out.  He  en- 
forced the  payment  of  tithes,  and  laid  an  impost  on  ecclesi- 
astical property,  called  the  Safadin  tajp,  for  the  pretended  service 
of  religion,  by  the  slaughter  of  Saracens  and  heretic  Christians. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  most  able  and  ambitious  pope 
after  Gregory  \T;I. 

2nd  Section, — Extent  of  Papal  Exactions. 

Some  authors  assert  that  the  papal  dominion  in  Europe 
reached  its  height  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century j 
and  that,  after  the  proud  pontificate  of  Innocent  III,,  when 

*  Poi*s  Acts  and  Mon.  vol.  i, ;  Brookes  Civil  and  ReligioUB  Liberty,  vol.  L 

*  "  With  respect  to  John's  surrender  of  his  kingdom  U}  the  pope,  it  mttst 
in  jiiBiioe  be  observed  that  his  nobles  asseoted  to  it,  and  never  made  it  a 
ground  of  reproach  to  him,  IILb  fnther  had  done  the  same,  so  also  had  the 
King  of  Arragon  and  the  Normztn  monarclis  of  Naple*j  and  Sicily  ;  imd 
Rieharrl  L  hatl  cleclared  himself  u  \'assal  of  the  empire.  Such  vjLHaalage 
WM  no  dishonour  in  those  daya^  even  to  the  bigheat. — Keiffhdey*^  Butofy 
of  En/^land. 

*  Waddington'a  History. 
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parochial  tithes  were  geBcraOy  established,  the  papacy  hegan  to 
decline*  Others  allege  that  it  did  not  obtain  its  fall  force  tiU 
the  time  of  Boniface  VllL^  a  hundred  years  later. 

Though  the  title  of  spiritual  head  of  the  universal  church 
was  a  thing  of  great  sound,  and  of  greater  authoritj^  among 
men  of  conscience  and  piety ;  yet  the  court  of  Rome  was  fiilly 
aware  that^  among  the  bulk  of  mankind,  power  cannot  be 
maintained  or  enjoyed  without  property ;  and  therefore  its 
attention  waa  very  early  turned  to  every  method  that  promised 
pecuniary  advantage.  Tithes,  Pcter^s  pence,  &c.,  had  already 
been  established.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  introduced, 
and  the  purchase  of  masses  was  urged,  to  redeem  out  of  it  the 
souls  of  the  deceased.  New  offices  were  created,  and  indulgences 
sold  to  the  wealthy  for  liberty  to  sin.  The  canon  law  took 
cognizance  of  crimes,  enjoined  penance  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  and  commuted  that  penance  and  all  religious  duties  for 
money.  Non -residence  and  pluralities  among  the  clergy,  and 
marriages  among  the  laity  related  within  the  seventh  degree, 
wei-e  strictly  prohibited  by  canon ;  but  dispensations  or  eiemp* 
tions  in  these  and  other  matters  were  seldom  denied,  to  those 
who  eoidd  afford  to  buy  them.  Tims  the  pope  determined  at 
will  the  legitimacy  of  childreu,  the  rights  of  families,  and  the 
connubial  privileges  of  the  people,  and  was  to  be  influenced  only 
by  interest  or  money.  In  short,  tlie  wealth  of  Britain,  as  well 
as  of  other  countries,  was  largely  drained  by  a  thousand  chan- 
nels into  the  coffers  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  its  local  repre- 
Bentatives.  In  no  country  were  these  pecuniary  exactions  and 
encroach meuts  carried  to  a  more  exorbitant  pitch  than  in 
Britain,  which  became  one  great  field  of  ecclesiastical  imposition 
and  plunder. 

In  1245,  it  was  solemnly  stated  to  the  Coimcil  of  Lyons, 
that  Italian  priests  drew  annually  from  England  60,000  or 
70,000  marks,  being  about  £45,000. — a  sura  at  that  time  greater 
than  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown.  The  appointments  to 
parochial  benefices  were  openly  seized,  and  foreign  priests  were 
placed  in  the  richest.  Most  of  these  continued  to  reside  in 
Italy,  where  they  held  other  preferments ;  many  never  visited 
England,  nor  imderstood  the  language  :  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  livings  were  accumu- 
lated on  one  individual.  The  king,  prelates  and  barons  com- 
plained to  the  court  of  Rome  that  many  of  these  foreigners, 
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who  occupied  tbe  benefices  and  received  the  tithes^  did  not  even 

provide  substitutes  to  perform  the  services,^ 

A  parliameotary  remonstrance  stated^  in  1376,  that  the  yearly 
taxes  paid  to  the  pope  out  of  Euglaud  were  five  times  the 
amount  paid  to  the  king ;  also  that  the  richest  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom had  not  the  fourth  part  of  that  revenue.  The  eccle^iaa* 
tics  and  their  hinds  were  mostly  exempted  from  general  taxation, 
and  from  other  contributions  to  the  service  of  the  state.  Very 
nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  England  was  at  this  period  in  the 
possession  of  the  church ;  whose  total  income  was  computed  by 
Knyghton  to  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  730^000  marks,  or 
*  nearly  £500,000,  in  money  of  those  days,  and  at  least  five  times 
las  much  at  the  present  time.  A  moiety  of  the  land  in  Scotland 
lis  said  to  have  been  also  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
T\Tiile  the  church  thus  became  rich,  the  poverty  of  the  state 
and  of  secular  individuals  was  proportionately  extreme:^  the  one 
may  be  said  to  have  eaten  up  the  others.  The  principle  of  most 
iOf  these  ecclesiasticaJ  imposts  was  continued  through  the  changes 
of  the  Reformation,  and  their  remains  may  yet  be  traced  down 
to  the  present  day.  An  outline  of  the  steps,  by  which  these  mis- 
called spiritual  claims  were  gradually  introduced  and  established, 
seemed  necessary  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  origin  of  certain 
demands  and  usages  stiU  subsisting, 

3rd  Seclion. — Chief  Heads  of  the  Revenue  drawn  from  England 

i  V  ihe  Popes. 

The  following  are  mentioned  by  Fuller  and  others,  as  the 
chief  modes  by  which  the  papal  revenue  was  collected  i  — 

1st.  The  sale  of  vast  numbers  of  the  '^  Agnxis  Dei/'  holy 
trinkets,  consecrated  beads,  crucifixes,  medals,  &c.,  said  to  act 
as  charms  or  preservers.  These  were  the  privilege  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers. 

2nd.  The  annates  or  first-fruits,  being  the  entire  revenue  of 
one  year,  which  every  new  bishop  or  priest  paid  to  the  pope. 
The  bishops  were  charged  various  sums  under  this  head,  from 
^£4000.  downwards. 

'  Blackjsione^B  Commentaries,  Woddingios,  &c. 

•  "In  a  few  years  Gregory  IX,  la  said,  partly  by  levies  of  money,  partly 
by  reventtea  of  benefioea,  to  have  plundered  the  kingdom  of  960,000  marks.'* 
— HaUafiC»  Middle  Ag4»,  vol.  iL 
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8rd.  The  appeals  in  all  high  controversies^  in  which  the  pope 
reserved  to  himself  the  definitive  sentence,  and  hence  derived 
no  small  profit. 

4th.  The  pension  given  him  by  King  Ethelwolf  in  856,  while 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  This  king  had  established  tithes 
before ;  he  now  added  a  pension  of  300  marks  or  £100.  a  year, 
chiefly,  as  is  said,  to  provide  ''  candles  for  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.'^'^ 

5th.  Dispensations  were  another  profitable  source  of  revenue, 
being  licences  from  the  pope  for  various  acts  which  were 
usually  forbidden;  such  as  marriages  in  certain  months,  or 
within  certain  degrees  of  kindred,  the  succession  of  illegitimate 
sons,  &c.  Many  of  these  acts  he  had  forbidden  without  scrip- 
tural authority,  in  order  to  increase  his  own. 

6th.  Indulgences  extended  to  more  direct  moral  transgres- 
sions and  produced  a  large  return.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  supererogation  in  the  Romish  church,  all  the  good  works 
of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  necessary  towards  their 
own  justification,  are  deposited,  together  with  the  infinite 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury!  The 
keys  of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors 
the  popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a 
portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  person 
for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him,  either  the  pardon  of 
his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is 
interested,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory !  Such  indulgences, 
which  were,  in  fact,  anticipated  absolutions,  and  tended  greatly 
to  relax  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  public  morals,  were 
first  invented  in  the  eleventh  century,  as  a  rccompence  for  the 
crusaders,  and  instead  of  shocking  mankind,  they  soon  became 
general.*  Plenary  indulgence  implied  an  unconditional  permis- 
sion to  sin  for  the  rest  of  life! 

7th.  Legative  levies  were  made  occasionally,  as  the  necessities 
or  desires  of  the  papal  see  prompted. 

8th.  Mortuaries  were  considered  due  to  the  pontiff  at  the 
death  of  great  prelates. 

9th.  Pardons  were  purchased  for  sums  of  money  in  extraor- 
dinary cases. 

10th.  Peter's  pence,  or  Rome-scot.  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
*  William  of  Malmesbury.  '  Robertson's  Charles  V. 
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Saxons,  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  about  740,  was  iuduced 
to  enter  into  an  absurd  agreement  with  Gregory  11,^  that  every 
famOy  or  every  chimney  in  his  dominions  should  pay  a  penny  a 
year  to  the  pope,  at  the  time  ealled  "  the  feast  of  St,  Peter :  *' 
from  whence  the  tribute  was  termed  Peter's  pence.^  Offa,  king 
of  Mercia,  who  also  imposed  tithes  on  his  subjects,  haWng  com- 
mitted a  murder,  and  seeking  for  absolution,  laid  a  similar 
impost  on  his  own  country  about  fifty  years  after.  These  levies 
were  gradually  extended  to  tlic  whole  of  England,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  generally  paid,  Avith  some  commutations  and  inter- 
ruptions, for  800  years,  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when 
Henry  VIII,  enacted  that  for  the  future  no  person  should  pay 
this  or  any  other  imposition  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  annual 
amount  varied  much  ;  Fuller  calculates  it  at  £^7,500;- 

11th.  Pilgrimages  were  another  source  of  income ;  super- 
stitious persons  of  quality  going  yearly  to  Rome,  sometimes  with 
bare  feet,  but  never  with  empty  hands.  The  pope's  principal 
harvest  from  this  device  was  in  the  jubilee,  when  multitudes  of 
English  and  other  strangers  flocked  to  the  city  :  one  million  are 
said  to  have  arrived  in  the  year  13(X*,  on  the  first  occasion,  and 
to  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  want  I 

12th.  Tenths,  being  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  profit  of  each 
lining,  according  to  a  general  valuation,  were  claimed  by  the 
pope,  on  the  example  of  Melchizedee  and  the  high-priests  of  the 
Jews.  Collectors  were  stationed  in  each  diocesCj  who  forwarded 
the  amount  every  year.^ 

From  these  midtifarious  sources,  traces  of  many  of  which 
still  remain  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  vast  sums  of  money 
flowed  annually  to  the  treasury  of  the  Romish  see ;  indepen- 
dently of  the  revenues  of  the  parochial  priea^^  the  monks,  &c. 

The  "  hundred  grievances,"  as  stated  in  a  memorial  to  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1523,  was  a  catalogue  of  hereditary 
wrongs,  the  subjects  of  repeated  but  fruitless  remonstrances. 
**  Payments  for  dispensations  and  absolutions,  sums  of  money 
drawn  by  indulgences,  appeals  to  Rome,  reservations,  eom- 
mendams,  annates,  exemption  of  ecclesiastics  from  legal  punish- 
mentj  excommunications  and  unlawful  interdicts,  secular  causes 


»  See  chApter  xiv.,  Beet,  3. 
•  FulleF*  Rust,  book  iL 


'  Fidler'a  Hut  cent  16. 
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tried  before  clerical  tribunak^  great  expenses  in  consecrating 
churches  and  cemeteriesj  pecuniary  penance,  foea  for  sacraments^ 

burials,  &c.,  &c.'*     Each  of  these  heads  would  unfold  in  detail  a 
long  chapter  of  priestly  avaidce  and  oppression/ 


4/A  Section, — Ecclesiastical  or  Canon  Law, 

From  the  period  of  Constautine,  the  injunctions  or  canons  of 
the  various  councils  held  for  the  governnieut  of  the  church  were 
deemed  to  be  of  great  authority.  They  were  collected  into 
three  volumes  by  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres  in  France,  about  the 
year  1100,  and  were  called  ''  the  Decrees,*'  About  thirty  year* 
after^  was  discovered  in  Italy  the  original  manuscript  of  "  the 
pandects  of  Justinian/^  containing  a  collection  of  the  civil 
laws  of  the  Romans.  From  that  time,  the  study  of  the  Roman 
jarispnulcncc  received  great  attention  iu  different  partu  of 
Europe,  and  the  ciril  and  canon  law  formed  an  important  branch 
of  academical  learning.  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bolognai 
stimulated  by  the  discovery,  and  Ibllowing  that  work  as  a  model, 
collected  the  canonical  writings  about  the  same  period,  and 
prepared  an  abridgment,  tenned  "the  Decretals/'  from  the 
decrees  of  general  comicils,  the  decretal  letters  and  bulls  of 
popes,  and  the  opinions  of  ancient  doctors.  The  work  was 
designed  by  him  to  bring  together  and  haraionijEC  the  dis- 
conlant  canons  ;  its  main  object  being  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  authority  of  the  papal  see;  but  it  is  said  to  be  full  of  defects 
and  errors.  Innocent  IV.  forbade  even  the  reading  of  the  muni- 
cipal law  by  the  clergy,  because  it  was  not  foimded  on  the  imperial 
or  clerical  constitutions,  but  merely  on  the  customs  of  the  laity .^ 
Andreas,  an  eminent  eanonist  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Decretals,  and  entitled  it  '*  Novellae,'*  after 
a  favourite  daughter.  This  work,  often  termed  his  "  Novels," 
acquired  a  high  reputation  and  authority  in  popish  countries. 
Tlic  extension  of  the  canon  law,  and  its  reduction  to  a  regular 
system,  on  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  superiority  and  inde- 
pendence, greatly  sti'engthened  the  court  of  Rome  and  the 
church  in  their  conflict  with  the  ci^il  powers.^  ''Boniface  VIII,/' 
says  Gnvazzi,  '-abrogated  by  one  fell  swoop  the  authority  of 
kings,  of  magistrates,  and  of  fathers,  involving  the  human  race 
'  Wa4tliiigtoa's  Hist.       ^  BliickBtoiie"'H  Introd.       ^  Buck's  Tlieolog.  Diet. 
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in  sacerdotal  serfdom.  Legislation  quailed  before  the  new-born 
code  of  clerical  coiumandj  which,  in  the  slang  of  the  dark  ages, 
had  obtained  tlie  name  of  canon  law  f  Its  false  principle  was, 
that  e\'ery  human  right,  claim,  property,  franchise  or  feeling, 
at  variance  with  the  predominance  of  the  popedom,  was  inimical 
to  heaven  I  The  pandects  and  codes  of  Justinian  were  set  aside 
by  clerical  bye-laws;  and  the  famous  Clementine  code,  intro- 
duced in  the  eighth  centnry,  but  well  known  to  be  a  forgery, 
superseded  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  tribimals,  and  forbade  the 
holding  of  national  councils  without  the  sanction  of  the  i>ope. 
The  clergy,  claiming  exemption  from  the  ordinary  jurisdictiou 
of  the  land,  ran  riot  in  the  impunity  of  concealed  delinquency 
— ^all  under  the  sanction  of  canon  law/'* 

'  The  first  volume  of  the  Decretals  was  regularly  studied  in 
the  universities  and  schools  of  England,  and  was  admitted  as 

.law  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts*  King  Stephen,  in  whose  reign 
it  was  introduced,  viewed  the  canon  law  which  it  contained 
with  great  aversion,  and  issued  a  proclamation  against  the 
study  of  it.  This  was  treated  as  an  act  of  impiety  by  the  eccle- 
siastics, and  from  that  time  two  opposing  parties  prevailed. 
)n  tlie  one  hand,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  many  of  them 
foreigners,  adhering  to  the  papal  authority,  upheld  the  ciril  and 
canon  laws,  which  were  generally  united;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nobility  and  laity  adherefl  to  the  ancient  common 
law  of  England,  The  papal  sec  assumed  the  authority  of 
dispensing  with  the  strongest  moral  and  civil  obligations,  and 
witli  oaths  disadvantageous  to  the  church^a  very  comprehen- 
sive and  convenient  phrase !  The  contests  between  the  two 
jurisdictions  were  A^olent,  and  carried  on  with  obstinacy  on 
both  sides. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  opposition  between  these  parties, 
and  of  the  low  morals  of  the  ecclesiastics,  was  exhibited,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  at  the  famous  parliament  of  Merton  in 
1236  ;  when  the  prelates  endeavoured  to  procure  an  act  to  de- 
clare all  base  children  legitimate^  provided  the  parents  inter- 
married at  any  time  afterwards ;  alleging  that  **  holy  church,** 
or  in  other  words  canon  law,  declared  the  legitimacy  of  such 
offspring  *    To  this  '*  all  the  carls  and  barons  answered,  \ritli  one 

_yojce,  that  they  would  not  change  the  laws  of  England,  which 

'  Bizth  Lecture. 
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had  hitherto  been  used  and  approved  !  *''  A  memorable  deci- 
sion against  priestcraft ;  would  that  it  had  always  been  pro- 
nounced with  equal  firmness  ! 

The  same  firmness  prevailed  in  the  next  century,  when  the 
nobility  declared  *^  that  the  realm  of  England  hath  never  been 
unto  this  hour,  neither,  by  the  consent  of  our  lord  the  king 
and  the  lords  of  parliament,  hhall  it  ever  be,  ruled  or  governed 
by  the  civHJ  or  canon  law/^  In  the  "spiritual  courts^^  however, 
the  proceedings  arc  to  the  piTaent  time  conducted  in  part 
according  to  that  code,  in  consequence  of  these  courts  having 
first  been  established  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
popish  ecclesiastics. 

One  great  e\41  which  followed  from  the  establishment  of 
such  courts,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  tliis  law,  was  that 
the  self-styled  clergy,  who  had  committed  crimes  however  great, 
claimed  imnmnity  from  the  judgment  of  secular  tribunals^  or 
what  was  termed  "  the  benefit  of  clergy/^  and  were  held  re- 
sponsible to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  alone.  By  these  means, 
their  many  immoralities  being  connived  at  by  one  another  and 
by  their  superiors,  they  generally  cseaped  punishment  altogether, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  their  religious  profession. 

Strong  in  their  usurped  authority,  and  acting  under  the  mon* 
strous  sanction  of  the  canon  law,  the  popes  had  two  dreaded 
weapons  to  hurl  against  those  who  oflended  them,— excommu- 
nication and  interdict. 

Excommunication  was  originally  nothing  more  than  the  power 
which  every  religious  society  possesses,  or  ought  to  possess,  of 
expelling  or  removing  its  faulty  members.  But  the  papacy 
converted  it  into  an  engine  of  terrific  vengeance.  '^  The  excom- 
municate was  cursed  with  a  fiendish  minuteness  of  detail,  in  soul 
and  body,  life  and  hmb,  person  and  estate,  temporals  and  spiri- 
tuals," Interdict  was  a  superior  and  a  more  comprehensive  pnn- 
bhment ;  being  pronounced  agaiast  the  territories,  the  subjects, 
and  the  persons  of  such  sovereigns  or  nobles  as  had  offended 
the  head  of  the  church.  When  t\\Q  dominions  of  a  prince  were 
laid  under  interdict,  all  reUgious  offices  were  forbidden  to  the 
inhabitants,  *'  No  service  was  performed  in  the  churches  ;  their 
doors  were  sealed  up;  no  bells  were  rung  or  even  tolled,  a 

» **  Una  voce  reepoiidermit  quod  nolunt  legea  Anglias  mutare," — SM* 
Miuifm,  20  ffm.  IIL  c  9.—Blaci:ston4'$  Commentaries;  Introdueiion, 
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matter  then  of  great  moment ;  and^  what  was  still  greater,  no 
sacraments  were  administered,  save  baptism  and  extreme  unc- 
tion ;  the  dead  were  buried  in  silencej  and  in  waste  places ;  a 
moral  gloom  overspread  the  land  !  *' 

Gregory  VIL,  or  Hildebrand,  was  the  first  who  nsed  these 
spiritual  weapons  against  emperors  and  kingsJ  During  a  long 
and  dark  period  they  were  generally  successful,  in  bringing 
both  monarehs  and  people  to  speedy  submission.  Down  to  the 
time  of  Boniface  VIII. ,  tlic  dreaded  bulls  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  terrible  sentence  of  interdict  were  often  issued  against 
different  countries,  to  the  dismay  of  all  their  inhabitants! 
But  as  light  increased,  these  priestly  fiilminations  were  set  at 
naught,  and  the  terrors  of  canon  law  wei-e  disregarded  and 
despised. 

The  sovereigns  too  were  not  without  their  means  of  defence 
and  retaliation.  By  outlawry,  and  by  seizing  the  property 
and  sometimes  the  persons  of  troublesome  and  obstinate  eccle- 
siastics, they  managed  to  keep  the  pope  and  his  dependents  in 
check,  and  to  vindicate  their  own  interests. 

One  of  the  last  feeble  attempts  of  papal  vengeance  against 
the  sovereigns  of  England  was  exhibited  in  the  bull  of  Pope 
Kns  v.,  issued  in  1570  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  beginning 
in  the  old  lofty  style  of  ^^Reffnans  in  ej^cetsis,  &c."  This  bull  de- 
noimced  '*  the  pretetuled  Queen  of  England"  as  "  illegitimate 
and  excommunicate,"  deprived  lier  of  all  title  to  the  throne, 
and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  forbidding  them, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  her.  It  was  treated 
with  contemptuous  hostility,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  bar- 
barous, reveugcfid  spirit  of  the  agCj  the  ^ent  who  distributed 
it  waa  put  to  death  I  ^ 


5/A  Section, — ReligimiM  Houses,  as  Abbeys,  Manmieries,  ^c. 

Another  powerfid  engine  of  ecelesiasticjil  usurpation  was  the 
introduction  of  religious  houses,  or  establishments  of  monks  and 
Mars.  These,  not  content  with  the  ample  provision  of  tithes, 
given  by  law  to  the  parochial  ministers  and  largely  shared  by 
themselves,  as  well  as  with  generous  voluntary  contributions, 
endeavoured,  by  ingratiating  themselves  iuto  the  favom-  of  the 
uick  and  d\ing,  to  obt^iin  possession  of  manors  and  estates,  and 
'  KeigUtley*!*  UiKtory  of  England,  *  IbiA 
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thus  wrested  the  property  from  the  lawful  heirs.  Pretending 
extraordinaiy  sanctity  and  spiritual  power,  they  fascinated  the 
minds  of  the  people,  obtained,  for  purposes  professedly  religioua, 
large  grants  of  money  and  land,  and  ai'tfully  propagated  the 
notion,  that  to  deprive  them  of  these  was  nothing  less  tJian 
sacrilege. 

*^A  death-bed  was  a  friar's  hardest.  Then  were  suggested  the 
foundation  of  chantries,  and  the  provision  for  masses  and  wax- 
lights.  The  confessional  was  his  exchequer;  there  hints  were 
dropped  to  sensitive  ears,  that  the  convent  needed  a  new  window, 
or  owed  €40  for  stones/*  Rival  rehcs  also  were  set  up,  and 
impostures  of  various  kinds  multiplied,  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  so-called  church.* 

"  How  vast,"  says  Achilli,  speaking  of  Italy  at  a  very  recent 
date,  "  is  the  speculation  of  these  gentr}' !  In  tliis  line  of  busi- 
ness, the  Jesuits^  the  friars,  &c,,  despoil  liouses,  impoverish 
families,  and  often  turn  mothers  and  children  out  of  doors^ 
destitute  and  forlorn  !  These  are  the  notorious  results  of  the 
practice  of  confession,  and  sufficient  to  pain  every  reflecting 
heart/*^  Such  was  the  state  of  things  formerly  in  Britain  I  May 
there  be  sufficient  tliankfulness  for  the  liglit  and  hbt  rty  obtained  1 

The  religious  orders  having  cstablishraents  in  England  in 
tlie  times  of  popery  were  very  numerous.^ 

Eight  orders  of  monks  had  about  200  large  houses. 

Eight  sorts  of  canons         .         .     250  „ 

Three  other  sorts  of  nuns^  say         35  „ 

Eleven  kinds  of  friars        .         .190  „ 

Tliree  military  orders  of  the  \ 


religious,  say 
Together  about 


25 


700  large  houses. 


Beside  these,  the  number  of  small  establishments  then  scattered 
througli  the  country  is  almost  incredible;  so  that  the  whole 
amounted  to  about  3182  religious  houses,  containing,  as  is  com* 
putedj  50,000  persons.  This  ia  the  total  number  of  the  institutions 
supposed  to  have  been  dissolved  from  first  to  last,  in  addition 
to  the  friars'  houses,  &c.  Like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  they  devoured 
the  fruits  of  the  land. 


rUniit'8  tieff»rmuti«nv  m  Ejiglaml. 
BTiirru  EocleBULslieal  L*iw. 


*  BealiDgB  with  thv  Iniiaisitiqiu 
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Seated  in  cathedrals,  coUe^tc  churches  or  colleges,  abbeys, 
priories,  preceptories,  eommandrics^  hospitals,  friaries,  her- 
mitages, chantries,  free  chapels,  and  nunneries,  they  afforded, 
in  their  dre&s,  pursuits  and  habits  of  life,  a  singulai*  contrast  to 
those  of  the  present  age. 

Their  total  yearly  revenues  at  the  times  of  dissolution  were 
returned  as  follows  : — 

Of  the  greater  monasteries   ....         £104,920 
Lesser        ditto     .         ,         ,         ,         .         29,702 

Knights  hospitallers  in  London    .         .         ,  2,380 

Ditto  in  the  country  .         .         ,  3,026 

Friars*  houses 751 


.€140,785 


These  ecclesiastics  had  accumulated  such  large  posscsaions, 
through  their  influence  over  the  dying,  when  caUcd  to  receive 
their  confessions  and  to  give  absolution,  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  soil  of  all  England  is  said  to  have  come  into  their  hands. 
And  though  many  were  their  hospitalities  to  the  poor  and 
strangers,  yet  in  the  main  they  consumed  within  their  own 
walls,  in  luxury  and  licentiousness,  the  streams  of  plenty  which 
shoidd  have  fertilized  the  whole  country.  To  check  these 
rapacious  proceedings,  Edward  L,  ^^thc  English  Justinian,*^  and 
other  sovereigns,  enacted  the  statutes  of  Morimain,  by  which 
periosis  were  restrained  from  alienating  their  property  with  the 
''  di/hiff  hand,^^  or  into  a  ^*  dead  hand,'' 

The  evils  of  the  system  became  at  length  too  flagrant  to  be 
overlooked  or  tolerated.  The  Templars  were  dissolved  as  early 
as  1312.  Foreign  monks  having  obtained  possession  of  many 
priories,  by  bequest  of  parties  who  had  travelled  abroad,  and  by 
other  means,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused  against  them, 
and  tliey  were  suppressed  about  1418,  Their  lands  and  other  pro- 
perty were  confiscated  to  the  crown,*  and  eight  new  colleges  were 
established  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Even  the  pope  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  manifest  his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  professedly  rehgious;  and  in  1528  he  issued  two  bulls,  direct- 
ing Cardinal  Wolaey  to  suppress  several  monasteries,  whose  evil 
character  had  become  notorious.      This  however  was  a  very 
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insufficient  measure.  Henry  VTIL  proceeded  farther,  and  in 
1535  appointed  a  special  commissiion  to  visit  all  the  religioua 
liouses^  and  to  inquire  into  their  moralSj  rereniies  and  general 
state.  Tlie  report  disclosed  the  existence  of  scandalous  im- 
moralities and  impostures ;  and  the  king,  nothing  loath  to  act 
upon  it,  suppressed  in  the  following  year  about  380  of  the 
smaller  establishments.  Within  five  ycars^  most  of  the  larger 
ones  and  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem  were  put  dowiL  Still  more 
sweeping  was  the  last  act  of  Henry  in  this  direction  a  few 
years  later,  so  that  it  included  even  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Winchester  and  Eton ;  these  however  were  spared, 
on  their  petitioning  for  mercy.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI-, 
many  other  religious  hoiises  were  dissolved. 

The  total  number  and  the  computed  revenues  have  been 
already  stated,  m  given  by  Burn.  Other  authors  represent 
the  several  dissolutions  to  have  embraced  615  monasteries,  90 
colleges,  IK)  hospitals,  with  2374?  chantries  or  free  chapela; 
and  their  income  to  have  been  much  larger.  The  furniture, 
plate  and  other  moveables  wxre  yctj  valuable.  A  late  writer* 
says, — but  his  estimate  must  be  a  high  one, — that  "thirty 
millions  and  a  half  was  the  amount  of  the  whole  booty,  on 
which  Henry  boldly  liiid  his  hand,  sweeping  it  all  into  his 
capacious  cr>^t;  giving  back  just  what  he  pleased,  and  making 
even  that  subject  to  the  payment  of  his  first-fruits  and  tenths. 
The  gold  and  jewellerj^  alone  were  estimated  at  a  million.  All 
which, *^  he  says,  "  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  Cotton  MSS., 
in  Strype^s  Ecdmasiical  Memorials,  Spelman's  Hutory  of  Sacri- 
lege, Speed,  Stowe  and  Camden/'  Collier  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that,  though  the  revenues  of  the  monks  nominally  amounted 
to  a  fifth  of  the  whole  returns  of  tlie  khigdom,  they  did 
not  actually  exceed  a  tenth.  This  however  was  a  handsome 
share,  in  addition  to  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  ministers, 
or  "  secular  clergy,"  which  were  doubtless  of  equal  or  greater 
value. 

The  vast  property,  of  whicli  the  king  obtained  the  disposal  by 
the  dissolution  of  these  houses,  consisted  chiefly  of  tithes  and 
lands.  He  had  promised  to  apply  the  wliole  for  religious 
objects,  but  failed  in  the  performance.  Queen  Mary  had  a 
design  to  restore  the  property  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and  actually 
'  Ho  Witt's  Priestcraa,  p.  336, 
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obtained  a  bull  fiM>m  the  pope  for  that  purpose,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  it  by  the  barons  and  others,  who  had 

no  inclination  to  surrender  their  share  of  the  spoil,  and  were 
too  strong  to  be  compelled  to  yieli!. 

The  remarks  of  Bishop  Burnet  on  the  monasteries  and  their 
dissolution  are  worthy  of  note.  "  As  the  pope  got  to  himself 
a  gi'C-at  principality,  so  his  clergy  imitated  Iiim  as  much  as 
possible,  sparing  no  pains,  nor  tliinking  any  methods  too  bad  to 
promote  their  projects.  The  belief  of  purgatory,  and  the  re- 
deeming of  souls  out  of  it  by  masses,  with  many  other  like 
impostures,  had  brought  the  wealth  of  this  and  many  other 
nations  into  their  hands.  It  was  therefore  a  reasonable  and 
just  proceeding  of  the  government,  to  resume  those  lands  which 
had  been  fraiidnlently  drawn  from  former  ages,  and  to  dispose 
of  them  otherwise  for  the  mterest  of  the  whole  kingdom.** 
Well,  however,  would  it  have  been  for  the  nation,  if  the  disposal 
of  them  bad  been  as  free  from  objection^  and  the  application 
as  comprehensive  as  are  here  presumed.  A  noble  fund  might  thus 
liave  been  created,  for  educational  and  other  generally  beneficial 
purposes  of  an  unsectarian  character ! 

It  miist  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  these  establislmients 
had  been  highly  usefid  in  encouraging  hteratui*e,  and  relieving 
the  necessitous ;  but  their  tendency  was  to  engross  religion 
and  learning,  such  as  these  were,  to  themselves,  instead  of 
diffusing  their  blessings  through  society  at  large.  The  system 
was  unsound  in  principle  and  deeply  pernicious  in  its  main 
effects ;  idleness  and  gross  immorality  having  deeply  insinuated 
themselves.  Yet  the  destitution  which  many  of  the  inmates 
suffered,  in  consequence  of  the  hasty  overthrow  of  their  asylums, 
wiui  extreme ;  many  thousands  being  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  driven  out,  cither  to  perish  through 
want,  to  implore  employment  or  charity,  or  to  perpetrate  acts 
of  desperate  criminality.  Some  obtained  small  pensions,  others 
"  forty  shiUings  each  and  a  new  gown,'*  till  they  procured 
livings ;  but  the  larger  part  were  wholly  unprovided  for.  And 
the  neighbouring  poor,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  refuge  and 
relief,  also  suffered  grievously  from  the  change.  A  distinct  state- 
provision  for  them,  and  severe  laws  against  vagrancy,  soon  became 
necessary. 

An  eminent  writer  observes  that,  if  the   superstitious   zeal 
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which  establislicd  these  monastic  foundations  had  continued  to 
prevail,  England  would  probably  have  been  by  this  time  a 
nation  of  monks  and  friars.^  Warm  gratitude  is  due  to  the 
gracious  watchful  Providence,  which  preserved  her  for  brighter 
and  higher  purposes.  Is  there  any  danger  that,  through  the 
prevalence  of  a  latitudinarian  indifference,  these  orders,  and 
still  more  the  Jesuits,  may  again  obtain  an  influence  in  Britain  7 
Too  many  Bomish  priests,  it  is  feared,  are  mere  ecclesiastical 
craftsmen,  consciouB  of  the  fearful  impositions  which  they  practise, 
and  reckless  of  the  inevitable  results  in  superstition  or  infidelity. 
Protestants,  while  they  steadily  uphold  liberty  of  conscience  for 
all,  have  need  of  an  especial  guard  against  encouraging  such 
errors.' 

*  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

'  The  careless  and  capricious  manner  in  which  Henry  VIII.  disposed  of 
the  property  of  the  religious  houses,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
the  "Priory  of  St.  Germans,  in  Cornwall,"  as  related  by  an  old  historian. 
A  certain  John  Champemown,  it  appears,  followed  the  court^  and,  through  his 
pleasantries,  won  the  favour  of  the  king.  "  Now  when  the  golden  shower 
of  the  dissolved  abbey  lands  rained  well  near  into  every  gaper's  mouth,** 
two  or  three  gentlemen,  acquaintances  of  Champemown,  waited  at  a 
door  to  see  the  king,  and  to  beg  the  favour  of  a  grant  of  church  property. 
Champemown  being  inquisitive  to  know  their  suit,  they  declined  to  tell 
him.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  came  out ;  they  knelt  down,  so  did 
Champemown  ;  they  preferred  their  petition,  wliich  the  king  granted ; 
tbey  returned  humble  thanks ;  so  did  he.  Afterwards  they  refused  to 
allow  him  a  share ;  but  the  king,  on  Champemown's  api>eal,  declared  that 
he  meant  to  bestow  the  largess  equally.  On  this  the  overreached  com- 
panions were  obliged  to  allot  him  this  priory  as  his  share  of  the  whole 
grant.*  The  property  thus  accidentally  and  ingeniously  acquired  proved 
very  valuable.  It  was  returned  at  ;£240.  a  year  at  the  dissolution ;  and 
the  prior  and  six  canons  had  pensions  of  £75.  allotted  to  them. — See 
JJugdale^s  MonasL  AiigL 

*  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
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1*^  Section. — General  Observations. 


When  a  churdi  claims  the  support  of  the  public,  aud  demandiji 
that  support  as  its  due^  tlic  public  have  a  natural  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  the  institution  which  they  arc  tlius 
compelled  to  maintain.  On  this  ground  the  present  inquiry 
will  be  pursued,  mth  Christian  plainness,  but  without  hostility, 
The  secular  power  which  the  British  Episcopal  Church  pos- 
sesscsj  is  vested  not  in  itself^  as  a  religious  corporation,  but  in 
the  state  of  wliich  its  members  constitute  an  important  part. 
Even  its  disciplinary  authority  rests,  to  a  large  extent,  with  the 
imperial  parliament.  The  state  indeed  performs  the  functions 
wliich  a  well  proportioned  share  of  internal  lay  autliority  ought 
to  fulfil.  So  learncdj  influential  and  wealthy  a  body  might  be 
supposed  to  be  fully  capable  of  regulating  all  its  own  business, 
aud  providing  for  itself  ;  but  like  a  pampered  and  overfed  animal 
long  confined  with  a  short  golden  chain,  it  iMDsscsses  but  little 
healthy  energy  or  self-control,  and  is  obliged  to  depend  on 
artificial  means  and  extraneous  aid^  to  direct  its  movements, 
and  to  supply  its  wants.  Not  allowed  to  move,  nor  to  create 
any  general  working  agency  of  its  own,  and  possessing  scarcely 
any  but  its  bishops  and  niiuistcrs,  it  wants  the  bone  and  muscle 
of  vigorous  healtli,  and  the  place  of  these  necessary  stamina  has 
to  be  fUled  by  the  state,  its  master;  which  endeavours  to 
niiike  good  the  absence  of  the  deliberations  and  measures  of  the 
church  at  large,  by  the  discussions  and  acta  of  the  national 
legislature.  This  btxly,  though  composed  of  persons  of  very 
diftbrcnt  reUgiout«  persuasions,  aud  even,  it  may  be,  of  others  of 
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no  religion  at  all,  employs  its  authority  to  determine  the  ritual 
of  the  state-churchy  and  to  regulate  its  revenues  and  diaciphae, 
Buch  aj3  the  latter  is, — while  the  monarch,  its  supreme  head  on 
earth,  acting  like  the  prelates  in  both  capacities,  is  the  dis- 
penser of  most  of  its  preferments  and  dignities,  appointing  its 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  many  of  its  ministers* 

That  a  Christian  spiritual  church  should  be  imited  to  any 
political  state  and  governed  by  it,  may  well  be  objected  to,  on 
grounds  of  Scripture  and  reason.  It  is  however  matter  of 
especial  objection,  tliat  any  religious  body  should  be  found 
in  so  anomalous  and  painful  a  position,  as  that  of  union  with 
and  dependence  on  a  secular  government  and  parliament,  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion  and  profession. 
This  condition  of  things  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  fact, 
that  in  the  yoimger  days  of  the  state  and  of  its  chui'ch,  the 
religion  of  the  oue  was  the  religion  of  the  other ;  and  that, 
whatever  differences  of  faith  really  existed,  there  was  but  one 
professed  church  in  the  nation.  With  this  general  nnity  in 
belief  and  profession,  the  state  was  in  fact  the  \nsible  church ; 
the  head  of  the  one  was  the  head  of  the  other ;  the  legislature 
was  mainly  the  same  for  both ;  the  people  were  members  of 
both;  all  were  expected  to  contribute  in  person  and  in  purse 
to  the  support  of  both  ;  and  what  each  needed,  or  thought  it 
needed,  the  other  endeavoured  to  supply.  The  diflTerence  was 
mainly  as  to  their  functions ;  the  one  class  being  poUtical  and 
temporal,  the  other  religious  and  spiritual* 

But  in  process  of  time,  diflferences  of  opinion  arose  mth  re- 
spect to  rehgion,  and  the  spread  of  these  differences  produced 
dissenting  churches.  Still  these  were  only  a  small  minority, 
and  the  members  of  the  former  general  church  refused  to  abate 
their  own  authority  and  privileges,  treating  the  others  as  schis- 
matics* At  length  one  of  the  reputed  schismatic  bodies  prevailed 
so  much  in  numbers  and  authority,  as  to  seize  the  power  of  the 
state  and  of  the  riding  church,  and  apply  that  power  to  its 
owu  pui'poses,  After  several  changes  of  this  sort,  a  rcUgioua 
community,  styled  heretical  by  the  early  state-church,  now 
retains  the  authority  over  the  original  possessor,  and  over  the 
rest. 

During  the  same  time,  great  changes  have  also  taken  place  in 
the  government  of  the  state.     One  religious  and  political  party 
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has  been  in  power  at  one  period,  and  another  at  anotlier  period. 
Formerly  the  governing  body  was  composed  of  men  who  united 
with  one  another  and  with  the  state-church,  on  religious  mat- 
ters; now  it  is  composed  of  persons  distinguished  by  every 
variety  of  opinion  and  every  diacordauce  of  profession.  And 
yet,  with  such  a  divided  body  of  legislators,  one  church  con- 
tinues to  retain  tlie  ancient  connection,  claiming  for  itself  the 
authority  and  privilegea  w^hich  were  formerly  possessed  by  the 
general  and  sole  church  of  the  nation,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
trol and  dictation  of  the  hetorogcueous  legislative  body.  The 
evils  of  this  state  of  things,  in  whatever  country,  imd  especially 
in  Britain,  it  is  a  chief  object  of  the  present  volume  to  expose. 


2nd  Section. — Brief  Hhiorical  Sketch  of  the  Exercise  of  Beck- 
aia3tical  Supremacy  by  successive  Rulers  of  the  State, 

A  rapid  glance  at  some  cliief  features  in  tlie  conduct  of  the 
various  Protestant  rulers  of  the  state,  with  respect  to  matters 
of  religion,  may  not  ill  employ  a  few  pages ;  since  a  striking 
practical  illustration  is  aflbrdcd  by  it  of  the  mischievous  effects 
of  the  power  and  interference  of  civil  governors  in  the  control 
of  such  matters^  and  of  the  d-anger  of  entrusting  them  with  such 
a  power. 

The  Refonnation  quickly  put  a  stop  to  the  papal  authority  in 
England,  and  to  the  enormous  drains  of  money  to  Rome,  related 
in  the  last  chapter ;  while  appeals  to  the  pope,  which  had  been 
practised  from  the  reign  of  Stephen,  were  also  prohibited. 
Henry  VI I L  however  transferred  to  himself,  as  the  pope's 
successor,  as  much  as  he  could  of  authority  and  wealth ;  re- 
maining a  papist  and  a  persecutor  to  the  last.  Priestly  power 
and  tithes  were  perpetuated  ;  and  the  church,  though  curbed 
in  some  of  its  extravagant  pretensions,  continued  united  with 
the  state  as  firmly  as  ever  ,and  even  more  dependent  upon  it. 

It  is  always  more  easy  to  pull  down  error  than  to  build  up 
simple  truth  ;  but  both  processes  require  a  large  portion  of 
charity  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Without  this,  the  faith 
which  can  rcmore  mountains,  and  the  knowledge  of  all  mys- 
teries are  nothing.  Many  of  the  gross  superstitions  and  false 
doctrines  of  po{)ery  had  been  swept  away^  not  always  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel ;  but  other  errors  and  ill  founded  notions, 
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built  upon  them  and  but  little  diffci'ent,  were  retained  ;  and 
great  as  was  the  work  effected^  it  was  rather  a  compromise 
between  conflicting  opinions,  than  a  complete  reformation, 
Protestant  episcopacy  was  set  up  instead  of  Catholic  episco- 
pacy, and  the  head  of  the  new  church  required  implicit  obedience, 
no  less  than  the  head  of  the  former.  Tlierc  was  a  change  of 
ecclesiastical  masters,  not  an  abolition  of  spiritual  mastery.  A 
thorough  reformation  woidd  have  abolished  all  state  inter- 
ference and  coimexion,  and  consequently  all  persecutions  for 
religion.  These  however  followed  tlu^ough  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIlI.j  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  the  flames  being  turned  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  just  as  different  doctrines  influenced  the  royal 
authority. 

One  of  the  first  examples  of  Henry's  care  over  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  subjects  is  found  in  an  act,  passed  at  his  special 
suggestion  in  1539,  four  years  after  the  renunciation  of  popery, 
*'for  abolisliing  diversity  of  opinions  in  certain  articles  con- 
cerning Christian  religion,"  and  commonly  called  "The  law 
of  the  Six  Articles,"  These  were  in  substance  as  foUows : — 
*^  1st.  That  in  the  sacrament,  after  consecration,  there  remained 
no  substance  of  bread  and  wine ;  but,  under  these  forms,  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  2ud.  That  communion  in 
both  kinds  (that  is,  with  the  wine  as  well  as  the  bread,)  was  not 
necessary.  3rd*  That  priests  might  not  raa^r^^  4th.  That 
voWB  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed.  5th,  That  private 
masses  sliould  be  continued,  6th.  That  auricular  confession 
was  requisite.^*  Under  these  heads  were  retained  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  popery  ! 

All  persons  speaking,  preaching,  or  writing  against  the  first 
article,  were  to  be  judged  heretics  and  burnt.  Iraprisonnient, 
forfeiture  of  goods,  and  punishment  as  felons,  were  decreed 
against  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  other  articles,  or  who 
spoke  against  them*  Commissioners  were  sent  round  to  detect 
delinquents,  and  all  ecclesiastical  incumbents  were  to  read  the 
act  publicly  once  a  quarter.  On  the  ground  of  this  "  severe 
and  barbarous  statute,'* — the  work  of  a  monarch,  wlio  was  m 
some  respects  a  reformer — not  less  than  500  persons  were  soon 
sent  to  prison,  and  many  were  bui-ned  as  heretics,  lu  1540, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  ordinances  of  the  king  alone,  on  matters 
of  religion,  should  have  all  the  force  of  law.     Thus  were  evil 
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passions  and  evil  instrumenta  largely  tningled  in  the  great  work 
of  professed  reformation, 

Edward  YI,  repealed  the  law  of  the  six  articles ;  at  the  same 
time  he  enforced  with  severe  penalties  the  new  liturgy  and 
ceremonies,  stripped  of  some  of  their  popish  character;  th<^' 
work  being  attributed  to  "  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Ciucen  Mary  carried  into  practice^  as  far  as  iu  her  lay,  the 
principle  which  the  leaders  of  every  religions  party  still  taught, 
— -that  erroneous  doctrine  ouglrt  to  be  extirpated.  Many  en- 
lightened Christians  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 
Tliosc  opinions>  which  had  been  held  up  as  orthodox  in  the  last 
reign,  were  now  punished  as  heretical,—  a  dreadful  result  of  one 
single  fact — that  an  individual  of  different  opinions  had  become 
the  supreme  head  of  the  state ;  the  nation  generally  remaining 
the  same,  and  being  divided  into  two  great  parties. 

Uueen  Elizabeth  soon  showed  herself  determined  to  maintain 
an  absolute  ecclesiastical  supremacy  :  and  the  changes  which 
she  made,  after  lier  first  assertion  of  protestantism,  were  rather 
retrogr*idc  towards  popery  than  otherwise.  The  litiu-gy  of 
Edward  \'I.  was  revised,  and  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the 
papists.  Even  to  bishops  of  her  own  church,  her  love  of  outward 
pomp  in  religion,  and  the  imperious  dictation  in  which  she 
indulged,  proved  causes  of  continued  pain  and  irritation.  In 
language  almost  profane^  she  is  said  to  have  threatenetl  to 
'*  unfrock/^  or  displace  some  of  them,  when  they  showed  n  dis- 
position to  judge  for  themselves.  To  her  determined  resistance  of 
further  reforms  through  a  long  reign,  may  be  attributed,  in  great 
measure,  the  imperfect  character  of  the  English  Reformation, 

To  secure  unity  of  opinion  among  the  protestants  she  deemed 
essential  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  state ;  and  vdth.  these 
Liriews  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1559,  establishing  the 
faew  forms  and  scrriccs,  and  requiiing  all  the  Queen's  subjects 
to  attend  them,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  By 
one  of  its  clauses,  she  was  empowered  to  make  whatever  altera- 
tions she  might  think  proper, — a  liberty  which  she  used  rather 
in  favour  of  popery. 

Many  of  the  most  zealous  English  protestants,  to  escape 
death  and  imprisonment  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  had  fletl 
for  safety  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  Their  principal  scttkv 
ment  was  at  Frankfort,  wlierc  they  were  permittetl  in  1554  to 
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establisli  a  little  church ;  but  scarcely  had  they  done  so,  when 
differences  of  opinion  arose  among  them,  chiefly  with  respect  to 
the  liturgy,  and  observances  in  divine  worship ;  and  separata 
churclics  were  the  consequence.  On  returning  to  England 
after  the  death  of  Mary,  they  brought  these  different  sentiments 
with  them.' 

Many  were  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  popish  corruptions 
still  retained,  and  claimed  a  liberty  of  conscience  to  worship 
God  with  greater  puriitj  than  they  thought  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
prescribed;  hence  they  received  in  contempt  the  name  of 
Puritans,  They  considered  that  the  queen,  as  well  as  her  pre- 
decessors, in  exacting  ngid  conformity  to  their  own  views  by 
penal  statutes,  had  forsaken  the  gi'cat  protestant  principles  of 
the  divine  authority  and  sufficiency  of  the  holy  scripturea,  aad 
of  the  right  of  individual  conscience  to  judge  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion; and  that  tjie  stringent  Act  of  Uniformity  was  entirely  at 
variance  with  these  great  principles,  by  demanding  obedience 
on  points  in  which  there  ought  to  be  freedom,  and  inflicting 
penalties  in  cases  where  there  was  no  crime.  Between  the 
queen  and  tlie  puritans  wide  diversity  of  sentiment  arose,  and 
the  authority  in  church  and  state  being  in  her  hands,  with  a 
pai'liameiit  obsequious  to  lier  will,  one  oppressive  penal  enact- 
ment followed  another  in  quick  succession.  Many  noncon- 
formist ministerB  were  consigned  to  prisons,  where  they  lan- 
guished in  great  suffering,  and  more  than  a  few  died.  No  hope 
of  accommodation  between  the  two  parties  now  remained,  and 
the  high  church  and  the  puritans  loaded  one  another  witli 
reproaches.  Satirical  pamplilets,  such  as  Martin-mar-preiate, 
were  printed  by  an  itinerant  press,  and  in  reply^  PasquiTs 
Apology  and  others,  ill  becoming  the  gravity  and  meekness  of 
advocates  of  religion.^  Elizabeth  often  declared  that  she  hated 
the  puritans  still  more  than  the  papists ;  and  by  her  religious 
intolerance  and  personal  jealousies,  she  sullied  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  her  sovereignty  over  the  state. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1 570,  twelve  years  having  elapsed 
since  the  last  rejection  of  popery,  the  puritan  ministers  and 
people  who  were  most  dissatisfied,  seeing  uo  hope  of  redress  to 
their  grievances,  determined  to  renounce  their  communion  with 
the  established  church,  and  made  an  open  separation;  some 
»  Neal'a  Puritans.  » Ibid. 
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receiving  the  name  of  Browiiists,  some  of  Presbyterians,  and 
others  of  Baptists. 

Among  the  oppreasive  Acts,  was  one  passed  in  15D2,  *^  for 
the  puninhmont  of  persons  obstinately  refusing  to  come  to 
church/'  and  attending  *'any  conventicle  or  meeting  under 
pretence  of  religion/'  After  three  months*  disobedience^  they 
were  to  be  sent  into  perpetual  banishment,  and  in  case  of 
returning  without  licence,  were  to  suffer  death.  Many  i)uritans 
took  refuge  in  Holland^  where  they  enjoyed  hberty  of  conscience ; 
and  not  fewer  than  seventy  popish  priests  were  banished  at 
one  time.  Caiudcn  admits  that  ///?//  were  executed  witliin  ten 
months.  Two  hundred  catholics  appear  to  have  suffered  death 
in  Elizabeth's  reign  as  traitors,  pretended  or  real  !^ 

An  oath,  acknowledging  tlie  queen's  spiritual  supremacy^ 
was  imposed  by  statute  j  the  Court  of  High  Commission  was 
established,  which  exercised  arbitmry  jurisdiction  chiefly  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  ;  and  the  star-chamber  issued  oppressive 
decrees  prohibiting  the  printing  of  any  book,  except  with  the 
commissioners'  licence.  Preaching,  by  any  but  authorised 
ministers,  had  been  forbidden  before.  Thus,  while  popery  was 
professed  to  be  abolished,  one  of  its  worst  features,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  secular  power,  to  enforce  certain  doctrines  and 
practices,  and  to  extirpate  others,  was  still  inconsistently  per- 
petuated. 

The  Commons  gradually  took  part  with  the  puritans,  in 
resisting  the  despotic  measures  of  the  queen  and  bishops,  the 
arduous  struggle  was  kept  up  throughout  the  rest  of  her 
reign,  and  a  bold  spirit  of  opposition  gained  ground.  Even 
Hume,  whose  prejudices  were  strong  against  the  puritans, 
acknowledges  **  that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been 
kindled,  and  was  preserved  by  them,  and  that  to  this  body  the 
English  owe  the  freedom  of  their  constitution/'  To  a  great 
extent  this  is  doubtless  true.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
most  of  them  were  anxious,  not  only  for  the  circulation  of 
their  own  religious  principles,  but  for  the  enforcement  of  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  thought  the  civil  authority 
neoeisary  to  uphold  the  truth,  and  were  not  fully  sensible 
of  the   duty   and   the   benefits  of   complete   religious  liberty. 

*  Strype'*  Eoclea.  Mem.,  rol.  iil  ;  Brook's  Civil  and  Keligioua  Liberty, 
vol.  i. 


JAMES  t.  AND  CKABLES  I.  BEADS  OF  THE  CHURCH.     [Chap.  27. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  asserts  that  puritanism  and  the  papacy 
were  agreed  in  one  leading  object — to  render  the  temporal  aub- 
ject  to  the  spiritual  power,  and  that  this  was  the  common  aim 
of  Knox  and  Hildebrand  !'  Well  is  it  for  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  of  Europe,  that  other  counteracting  principles  of  puri- 
tanism have  contributed  lara:cly  to  defeat  such  attempts  ! 

King  Jaraes^  notwithstanding  his  early  professions,  pursued 
the  same  path  of  religious  intolerance  as  his  predecessor. 
Hopes  had  been  excited  tliat  he  "would  have  eflected  a  further 
religious  reformation  ;  but  these  hopes  were  soon  disappointed ; 
for  the  king,  flattered  by  the  bishops,  refused  to  yield  anything, 
and  the  arbitrary  Court  of  High  Commission  continued  its  per- 
secuting course.  The  Brownists  took  the  name  of  Independents 
about  1616^  under  some  relaxation  of  the  former  puritan  disci- 
pline. Through  lire  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  the  lan- 
guage and  measures  of  the  two  great  religious  parties,  having 
lost  much  of  the  Christian  character,  became  every  year  more 
political  and  violent,  until  they  ended  in  civil  war,  and  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  royal  and  episcopal  authority.  The  dissatis- 
faction caused  in  Scotland,  by  the  forced  introduction  of  the 
bishops  and  the  Hturg}%  tended  strongly  to  this  result. 

Still,  under  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  very  men  who  had  struggled  and  bled  for  Uberty  of 
conscience  to  tlieniselves,  intoxicated  by  the  possession  of  power, 
and  by  the  idle  but  long  cherished  pliantom  of  miifoi*raity  in 
faith  and  worship,  employed  that  power  in  their  turn,  with  the 
same  narrow  anti-ehriatian  spirit,  to  persecute  and  punish  those 
who  diilered  fi^orii  them  ;  and  instead  of  abolishing  the  union 
between  ci\il  and  religious  autlioritj^  and  annihilating  the  pecu- 
niary endowments  for  spiritual  ministrations,  they  clung  ta 
both  and  defended  them,  with  a  pertinacity  almost  equal  to 
that  of  their  fonner  holders. 

The  Friends  who  sprang  up  during  this  period,  the  Episco- 
palians and  the  Papist Sj  but  chiefly  the  first,  were  now  the  suf- 
ferers ;  many  of  the  old  i>enal  statutes  of  Elizabeth  were  revived, 
and  the  gaols  were  again  fiOed  with  conscientious  \ietim8.  The 
abuse  of  secular  power  by  one  religious  party  after  another— by 
Papists,  Protestants,  Episcopalians,  Presb\i;erians  and  Indepen* 
dents — is  surely  sufficient  to  show  that  it  never  ought  to  be 
*  Htator}'  of  EnglaiiiJ, 
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united  with  the  church  under  any  form^  or  exercised  in  spiritual 
concerns ;  wliile  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  enforce  unifor- 
mity in  religion,  iucontestably  proves  that  such  attempts  arc 
utterly  fniitlej^s.  In  fact,  not  one  of  these  parties  seems  to  have 
been  principled  against  the  imion  of  church  and  state,  or  the 
effort  to  compel  the  coveted  unifoTmity,  though  many  individuals 
in  each  body  perceived  the  evils  of  both  these  objects  and  boldly 
denounced  them.  It  was  one  thing  to  deprecate  the  exercise  of 
the  ciril  power  by  otliers  against  themselves,  but  it  was  another 
thing  to  acknowledge  the  anti-christian  character  of  all  such 
measures^  in  whatever  hands,  thon*^h  esteemed  the  wisest  and 
the  best,  and  even  in  their  o\*ti.^ 

Several  En«;lisli  iialers,  beside  Elixabcth,  have  shown  more 
zeal  for  rehgions  liberty  abroad  than  in  their  own  country. 
Such  was  the  case  with  CromweU,  who  nobly  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  Waldenscs  ;  and  though  he  professed  to 
be,  and  probably  was,  friendly  to  full  toleration,  yet  great  per- 
secutions were  pepetrated  in  England  under  Iiis  namc^  and  the 
measures  of  many  of  his  supporters,  of  whicli  he  could  not  be 
ignorant,  were  violent,  false  and  selfish.  Had  he  boldly  and 
faithfully  applied  the  tithes,  as  well  aa  the  other  temporalities 
of  the  church,  to  civil  objects  of  common  interest  and  necessity, 
he  would  have  rendered  great  senice  to  the  nation,  the  apple 
of  discord  would  have  been  taken  away,  and  the  aspirants  to 
religious  supremacy  woidd  have  been  deprived  of  their  great 
motive;  but  ambition  and  avarice  prevailed,  and  the  Presby- 
terians and  Indepeudents  reserved  for  themselves  a  golden 
priKe,  which  they  could  not  hold,  and  which  proved  one  great 
cause  of  their  speedy  downfaL 

The  Independents  were  perhaps  the  most  favourable  of  any 
of  the  parties  in  power  to  religions  toleration,  and  even  they 
shrank  from  extending  it  to  popery,  prelacy,  and  some  other 
forms  of  religion.^  The  Friends,  though  never  possessing  civil 
authority  in  England,  were  always  advocates  of  complete  tolera- 
tion. William  Penn's  consistent  and  manly  assertion  of  it  at 
home  brought  him  toto  suspicion  and  trouble  more  than 
once ;  while  his  example  in  the  new  world  will  long  be  remem- 
bered with  respect  and  admiration  ! 

Some  of  the  strict  Presbyterians  pronounced  toleration   **  a 
*  Neafs  Purit4M)«.  '  Ibid,  vol.  iv. 
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root  of  gall  and  bitterueas,"  '*  a  door  for  libertinism  and  pro- 
fanenesa/^  declaring  that  it   ought   to   be   rejected  as  '*  soul 

poison  !^'  All  who  differed  from  them  they  termed  sectariesi. 
Seldom  has  the  great  right  of  liberty  of  conscience  been  more 
wantonly  disregarded  thaii  by  them,  in  violation  of  former 
professions, 

Cromwell  appears  to  have  been  much  more  favourable  to 
such  an  entii-c  Uberty,  and  more  opposed  to  any  interfer- 
ence of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  than  the  parlia- 
ment and  most  of  those  who  were  about  him.  He  reasoned 
very  justly  with  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  ministers :—"  Where 
do  you  find  in  Scripture  that  preaching  is  included  [or  limited] 
within  your  functions  ?  Though  an  approbation  from  men  lias 
order  iu  it,  and  may  be  well,  yet  ho  that  liath  not  a  better  than 
that,  hath  none  at  alL  I  hope  He  that  ascended  up  on  high 
may  give  His  gifts  to  whom  He  pleases,  and  if  thorn  gifts  be  the 
seal  of  missions,  be  not  you  euvioiis  though  Eld  ad  and  Medful 
prophesy.  It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and  unwise  jealousy  to 
deny  a  man  the  liberty  he  hath  by  nature,  on  a  supposition  tliat 
he  may  abuse  it/** 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
king  and  the  hisliops,  the  eftbrts  to  eflect  a  union  between  epis- 
copacy and  presbytcrianiam  proving  in  vain,  and  the  party  in 
power  refusing  to  yield  anything,  the  Act  for  Uniformity  waa 
again  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliamcut,  contrary  to  the 
king^s  declaration  from  Breda.  There  was  now  a  complete 
change  in  the  subjects  of  persecution,  except  that  the  Friends 
still  partook  of  a  large  share.  The  prisons  were  crowded, 
and  the  sufferings  of  many  conscientious  ministers  and  others, 
who  adhered  to  their  principles,  were  very  severe.  This  re- 
mained the  case  for  about  twenty-five  years,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  XL  ;  and  though  the  process  was  slow,  yet  a  larger 
number  seem  to  have  fallen  victims  to  oppression  during  this 
period,  on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  than  even  in  the 
two  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  Ung,  however,  being 
careless  about  religion,  and  favouring  the  lloniau  CatliolicSj 
showed  himself  less  opposed  to  liberty  of  conscience  than  the 
bishops  and  parliament,  who  determined  if  possible  to  extirpate 
schism.  It  was  during  tins  reign  that  the  oppressive  Corpora- 
*  Neal's  Puritana,  vol.  iv. 
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tion  and  Test  Acta  were  passed,  proliibiting  all  persons  from 
filling  any  magisterial  or  corporate  office,  or  any  place  of  trust 
under  the  crown,  without  having  previously  taken  the  "  sacra- 
ineiit  of  the  Lord's  supper**  within  a  limited  period.  Tlie  object 
of  these  acts  was  to  exclude  all  dissenters,  and  they  continued 
in  force  for  about  150  ycai*s  till  1828,  wlien  they  were  repealed 
after  a  protracted  struggle.  Dr.  Chalmers  rejoiced  on  that 
occasion,  *'  that  tlie  Scottish  preshyterian  establishment  had 
never  been  fenced  with  such  imagined  .safeguards ;  *'the  absence 
of  which  he  thought  had  feuded  to  procure  for  it  *'  the  love 
and  veneration  of  the  people/' 

King  J  am  en  II.,  actuated  probably  by  various  motives,  re- 
leased, soon  after  his  accession,  about  1 500  sufferers  who  sur- 
vived, many  more  having  sunk  from  time  to  time  under  their 
long  and  unwholesome  confinement.  William  IIL,  by  the  Act 
of  Toleration  passed  iu  1689,  and  by  other  liberal  measures  in 
conformity  with  the  increasiug  light  of  the  tige,  at  length  put  a 
stop  to  persecutions  for  religion^  and  secured  for  all  classes  of 
his  subjects  personal  liberty,  in  the  exercise  of  conscience — a 
blessing  which  has  ever  siuee,  to  a  large  extent,  been  enjoyed. 

Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  established  church  has 
abated  nothing  iu  its  imperative  claims  on  the  whole  nation  for 
jiecuniary  support^  and  that  its  ministers  and  members  con- 
tinue to  be  invested  with  privileges,  far  superior  to  those  of 
any  of  the  other  churches.  It  has  withdrawn  no  demand  in  its 
own  favour,  but  has  become  satit^fied  to  support  such  demands 
by  legal  process  and  distresses  of  property,  without  vindictively 
proceeding  against  the  persons  of  non-conformists*  The  spiiit  of 
the  age  became  long  since  too  strong  for  the  latter;  it  is  now 
taking  another  step  in  advance,  and  becoming  too  strong  for  the 
former  1  And  tliis,  be  it  observed,  is  no  unfair  encroachment 
on  the  part  of  dissenters,  but  an  assertion  of  just  claims  and  of 
natural  rights ! 

3rd  Section. — ITie  Convocation. 


Prom  very  ancient  times,  the  bishop,  chief  presb\^er  or  super- 
iatendent  of  each  small  district  or  diocese,  had  the  power,  iu 
Britain,  as  well  -as  in  other  couutrics,  to  convene  his  minister* 
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or  '*  clergy,"  and  to  transact  with  them,  at  such  council  or  synods 
affaifB  relating  to  the  order  and  government  of  the  local  churches. 
Those  assemblies,  at  which  the  people  or  "laity"  had  also  the 
right  to  be  present,  were  held  periodically,  or  according  to 
exigencies  which  arose,  and  were  continued  occasionally  in  Eng- 
land, through  the  various  changes  of  government  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  \  HI.  In  the  same  manner,  the  ai-ch bishop  of 
each  province  assembled  the  bishops  and  some  of  the  clergy  at 
a  provincial  council,  for  the  coii**ideration  of  such  spiritual  mat- 
ters  as  came  within  their  jurisdiction. 

And  at  a  very  early  period,  the  bishops  and  some  of  the 
abbots  and  priors,  being  the  most  learned  and  influential  person* 
of  the  comrauinty,  were  brought  into  the  parliament  or  "Wittena- 
gemote"  of  the  nation,  to  assist  in  the  transaction  of  its  busi- 
ness; in  which,  as  opulent  sxibjects,  they  were  largely  concerned. 
William  the  Conqueror  first  treated  them  as  barons,  and  made 
them  subject  to  ci\il  services  and  payments.  He  also  removed 
ecclesiastical  causes,  and  suits  for  the  recovery  of  tithes,  from 
the  civil  courts,  and  established  special  tribunals  for  their  adju- 
dication. In  these  the  clergy  were  unfairly  the  judges^  and 
severe  censures  were  dealt  on  the  refractory.*  Fuller  says,  that 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  no  less  than  sixty-four 
abbots  and  tliirty-six  priors  were  called  to  parliament;  but 
that  this  number  being  too  large,  Edward  I.  reduced  it  to 
twenty- live  and  two*  Afterwards  twenty-seven  abbots  and  two 
priors  regularly  enjoyed  the  pririlcge,  till  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses.* 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  the  parochial  and  other  minis- 
ters, being  libemlly  endowed,  had  been  convened  as  a  separate 
body  by  the  king's  writ,  to  determine  on  the  amount  of  their 
aids  to  the  state.  This  general  assembly  was  al1:envards  termed 
a  convocation.^  Of  this  body  Judge  Bhtckstone  says*  that  it 
differs  considerubly  in  its  constitution  from  the  synods  of  other 
Christian  kingdoms,  these  consisting  wholly  of  bihhops;  whereas 
in  Britain  the  ministers  meet  also,  and  the  convocation  is  the 
miniature  of  the  parliament.  The  Archlnshop  of  Canterbury 
presides  with  regal  state;  the  upper  house  of  the  bisliops  sitting 

»  Black «ti» lie,  iv.  3 — 2.  "  Bum's  Eot'le^iiuitienl  Law. — Monaateries. 
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ns  the  IqtAs,  and  the  lower  hotiaej  compoaed  of  representatives 
of  the  eeveral  dioceses  and  of  each  chapter,  resembling  the  com- 
monsj  and  appointing  its  own  prolocutor  or  speaker. 

This  constitution  originated  in  the  policy  and  necessity  of 
Edward  I.,  who  in  1219,  when  the  knights^  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses were  first  summoned  to  parliament,  issued  also  his  writ 
to  the  bishops  of  England,  to  call  together  the  clergy  of  their 
dioceses  at  Westminster,  to  give  him  their  help  and  counsel, 
with  the  intention  that  they  should  act  as  a  third  estate. 
The  ecclesiastics  had  strongly  objected  to  contribute  any  part 
towards  the  general  expenses  of  the  natioUj  and  warm  contests 
arose  between  the  king  luid  themselves  on  this  accoimt.  The 
archbishops  and  bishops  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  king, 
whQe  he  and  his  barons,  aware  of  their  intention,  outlawed  all 
their  opponents,  and  seized  their  possessions.  Being  hiunbled 
by  so  strong  a  measure,  they  consented  to  meet  on  the  joint 
summons  of  the  king  and  the  archbishops  This  was  the  first 
national  assembly  to  which  the  lower  ecelesiasttca  were  called  by 
the  king's  writ,  to  share  in  the  privilege  of  forming  canons. 
His  object  however  was,  not  so  much  to  extend  their  pririleges, 
as  to  obtain  aids,  and  to  introduce  a  method  of  taxing  ecclc* 
tical  benefices  by  consent  of  convocation.  He  accordingly 
aanded  half  of  their  profits  for  one  year.  Archbishop  Wake 
states,  that  in  1S80  the  Parliament  agreed  that  they  woidd  grant 
the  king  .£;100,(X)0  a-year,  provided  the  clergy  would  bear  one- 
third  of  the  charge.  To  this  they  repUed  that  their  grants  were 
not  made  in  Parliament.  They  appear  however  to  have  fre- 
quently contributed  in  that  proportion. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  laity  were  present  at  all  ecclesias- 
tical synods,  and  took  a  part  or  had  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs.  On  the  same  principle,  since  their  attendance  has 
been  discontinued,  no  proceedings  of  the  king  and  ecclesiastics 
alone  have  been  considered  binding  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
mcnt,3  where  the  people  are  represented.  The  assent  of  the 
monarch  has  always  been  held  to  be  essential,  no  acts  of  the 
body  being  valid  without  it. 

The  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  convocation  caused  frequent 
disputes  between  the  ciril  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  until  at 
length,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  "Tlie  Act  of  Submission" 
'  Keightley^a  History  of  Englaud.  ^  Biim'ii  EccleeiaAtical  Law, 
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(26  Henry  VIIL,  c,  19)  was  paBsed,  to  establish  the  king's 
prerogative,  and  to  prevent  such  disputes  in  fiitnre.  This 
Act,  by  which  the  ecclesiastics  and  convocation  may  be  said  to 
be  bound  band  and  foot,  conehidcs  as  follows  : — **  It  is  therefore 
enacted,  according  to  the  said  submission,  that  neither  they  nor 
any  of  them  [the  king's  humble  and  obedient  subjects  the  clergy 
of  tliis  realm  of  England]  s!iall  presume  to  attempt,  allege,  clalm^ 
or  put  in  use  any  coustitutions  or  ordinances  provincial,  by  what- 
soever name  or  names  tliey  may  be  called,  in  their  convocations 
in  time  coming  (which  idways  shall  be  assembled  by  authority 
of  the  king's  writ),  unless  the  same  clergy  may  have  the  king's 
most  royal  assent  and  hcence,  to  make,  promulge  and  execute 
stich  canons,  constitutions  and  ordinances,  provincial  or  synodiil^ 
upon  pain  of  every  one  of  the  said  clergy  doing  contrary  to  this 
Act,  and  being  thereof  con  vie  t^  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  make 
fine  at  the  king's  will/'  Thus  the  submission  of  the  English 
ecclesiastical  body  was  rendered  complete,  and  the  Act  remains 
in  full  force  down  to  tlie  present  time. 

The  convocation  continued  to  meet  when  snmmoned  by  the 
kiugj  and  to  pass  such  resolutions  as  were  dictated  to  them ;  but 
in  1665  the  clergy  pehled  up  the  right  of  meeting  to  determine 
the  amoimt  of  their  subsidies  to  the  state,  and  submitted  to  be 
taxed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  receiving  as  an  equivalent  the 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament.  They  had  never  pre- 
tended to  act  as  a  synod,  and  from  that  time  they  have  generally 
met  only  in  foim,  and  at  once  adjourned.  In  17TO  the  two 
liouses  of  convocation  disagi^ced  in  sentiment ;  the  lower  hoUjse 
wishing  to  chseuss  certain  controverted  points,  and  objecting 
to  an  adjoimmient.  Great  altercations  arose,  which  were  ter- 
minated only  by  a  dissolution ;  but  the  controversies  as  to 
their  powers  and  privileges  were  long  maintained  through  the 
press.  No  business  has  been  transacted  by  the  convocation 
since  1717;  and  though  it  still  meets  at  Westminster  on  the 
assembling  of  each  new  Parliimient,  it  is  merely  as  a  form, 
the  sittuigs  being  almost  immediately  closed,  and  the  dis- 
cussions cut  short  by  a  pi'orogation  under  the  royal  authority*, 
in  spite  of  many  attempts  to  establish  a  power  of  its  own. 

The  lower  house  is  composed  of  Mv3  members,  who  are  aU 
eecdesiastics,  22  being  deans,  53  aix*hdeacons,  24  prebendaries 
or  proctors  of  chapters,  and  14  proctors  of  pamchial  ministers. 
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Thus  moi*e  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nurabcr  are  connected 
with  the  bishops  and  cathedrals,  and  less  than  one-third  with 

the  incumbents  of  the  parishes.  Neither  the  curates  nor  the 
chiirch-aiembers  at  large  ure  represented.  So  that  in  fact  the 
convocation  catitiot  be  said  to  represent  the  great  body  of  the 
church,  although  the  139th  canon  a^sserts,  on  pain  of  excoinmu- 
aication  for  denial^  that  it  "  is  tlie  true  church  of  England  by 
representation." 

The  busine»«  of  the  convocation  now  consists  merely  in 
recognizing  and  confirming  what  the  last  Parliament  has  done 
in  ecclesiastical  matters^  and  in  voting  an  adth*ess  to  the  sovereign, 
these  being  things  of  course  and  not  of  serious  deliberation.  It 
has  sometimes  attempted  to  discuss  points  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
plinc,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  constitutionally  within  its 
pro\ince.  The  proceedings  being  confined  to  the  interests  of  the 
episcopal  body,  and  often  marked  with  a  spirit  behind  that  of 
the  age,  have  rarely  possessed  much  weight  or  interest  with 
the  public. 

In  1616,  when  episeopacy  had  been  abolished,  and  the  pres- 
byterians  were  in  power,  they  attempted  to  estabhsh  tlicir  form 
of  church-government  thronghoiit  the  nation.  England  was 
divided  into  provinces  instead  of  dioceses,  every  parish  had  its 
presbytery,  a  number  of  these  constituted  classes,  the  classes 
sent  representatives  to  the  provincial  assembly,  as  the  provincial 
did  to  the  national.  The  first  provincial  assembly,  that  of 
London,  met  there  in  1G47;  but  these  meetings,  under  the 
autliority  of  parliament,  were  less  general  than  other  voluntary 
associations  at  the  same  time.  The  national  assembly  wns 
deingiicd  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  episcopal  convocation,  and 
was  equally  intolerant*  Both  were  successively  supported  by 
the  secular  power  ;  and  presbyters  or  ciders  were  substituted 
for  prelates  and  episcopal  ruinistcrs.  The  nation  being  greatly 
divided  on  matters  of  religion,  this  form  of  church -government 
obtained  but  partial  hold,  and  was  of  short  duration. 

Merle  D'Aubigno  thus  sarcastically  describes  the  episcopal 
convocation  in  its  prcjjsent  state  :  ^'  It  is  the  shadow  of  a  body, 
which,  liaving  the  shadow  of  a  jurisdiction,  holds  the  shadow  of 
an  assembly;  and  tlicu  all  these  shadows  dissolve  and  vanish, 
under  the  anti4[uc  arches  and  among  the  pillars  and  tombs  of 
the  (rothic  abbey."    He  very  naturally  remarks  that  the  church 
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of  England  ought  to  have  a  govemment  independent  of  the 
Parliament.  '^  How  can  any  one,"  says  he,  "  deny  the  necessity 
of  an  ecclesiastical  representation,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
church,  and  not  the  ministers  alone,  may  be  heard? — Many 
are  the  proofs  of  this  want,  which  is  felt  more  and  more.  An 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
piety,  would  remedy  the  evil.^ 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  lately  acknowledged 
that  the  history  of  the  convocation,  when  permitted  to  sit,  con- 
tained little  more  than  the  record  of  the  struggles  between  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  episcopal  body.  The  high  church  party 
have  long  been  anxious  that  the  discipline,  doctrine,  and  other 
affairs  of  the  Anglican  church  should  be  placed  in  reality  under 
the  convocation — an  arrangement  which  would  release  it  from 
the  control  of  the  state ;  but  a  general  feeling  prevails,  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, — that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  allow  this  body,  as  now  constituted,  to  rule.  A  con- 
siderable mixture  of  those  termed  lay  persons,  or  in  other 
words,  the  members  or  representatives  of  the  church  at  lai^e^ 
according  to  primitive  usage,  would  seem  to  be  a  very  necessary 
ingredient.  The  state  must  not  part  with  its  authority,  say  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  public,  so  long  as  it  allows  its  emoluments 
and  other  privileges  to  be  enjoyed. 

4/A  Sectio7i.-' Ecclesiastical  or  Spiritual  Courts, 

Under  the  earliest  British  sovereigns  who  succeeded  the 
reformation,  special  ecclesiastical  courts  of  a  most  inquisitorial 
and  oppressive  character  were  established,  as  before  mentioned ; 
chiefly  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  opinions  and  forms 
of  worship  contrary  to  the  religion  established  by  law.  Such 
were  the  courts  of  high  commission  and  the  star-chamber, 
whose  despotic  measures,  in  opposition  to  the  great  principles 
of  the  British  constitution,  were  so  severely  felt  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth  and  James.  They  were  finally 
abolished  by  statute  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Charles  I. 

The  lowest  of  the  "  spiritual  courts"  are  "  the  peculiars,*'  for 

small  districts  having  an  independent  jurisdiction  of  their  own, 

and  exempt  from  that  of  the  bishop.     They  are  285  in  number, 

and  their  limits  and  authority  are  ill-defined  and   arbitrary. 

*  Germany,  England  and  Scotland. 
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Next  in  asceuding  i-aiik  is  "  the  archdeacon's  couri/^  of  which 
class  there   are  thirty-five,  varying  in  their  jtuisdiction ;   the 

judge  is  called  the  official  of  the  archdeacon.  In  each  diocese 
is  also  a  "  canjtisiorial  or  diocesan  court, ^*  in  which  either  the 
bishop  himself,  his  chaiicellor  or  commissary  presides,  being  the 
supreme  and  sole  authority.  "  The  provincial  courts''  belong  to 
the  two  archbishops.  In  *^  (he  prerogative  court**  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury^  wills  are  proved  and  administrations 
taken ;  any  contest  about  such  matters  is  also  decided  in  this 
court;*  7000  are  said  to  be  the  average  niunber  of  wills  proved 
in  it,  and  3000  the  grants  of  aihuioistrations  every  year.  Ap- 
peals from  all  these  may  be  prefeiTcd  to  **  the  court  of  arches/* 
which  sits  in  Ijondon ;  its  judge  being  a  doctor  of  civil  law, 
and  its  pleadings  carried  ou  in  Latin,  From  this  an  appeal  lies 
to  "  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council/'  which  is  the 
highest  authority. 

The  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law^  according  to  which  these 
courts  cliiefly  proceed,  emanated  originally  from  popes,  councils 
.and  sjniodsj  and  is  often  at  variance  with  civil  law.  The  bishop 
appointa  the  judges^  advocates  and  proctors  within  each  diocese, 
and  can  remove  them  at  his  pleasure.  They  must  swear  obe- 
dience to  his  lawful  commands,  and  belief  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  \"ery  few  practitioners  are  allowed  in  these  ooiui;s. 
Trial  by  jury  is  unknown.  Witnesses  are  examined  privately 
by  written  inteiTogatories,  and  the  parties  accused  do  not  meet 
theii'  accusers  face  to  face,  so  that  there  is  little  chance  of  a 
fair  representation,  or  a  just  judgment !  Excommunication  is 
the  |)eualty  for  contempt  of  sentence.  Fines  and  long  im- 
prisonment sometimes  follow.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  courts 
ai'e  frcc|Ucntly  ''inhibited"  or  closed,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
and  loss  of  suitors.  Their  jurisdiction  embraces  matters  relating 
to  wills  and  administrations,  as  far  as  personal  property  is  con- 
cerned. It  ako  regulates  cases  of  marriages,  divorce,  defamation, 
heresy,  &c,,  beside  points  of  more  dii*ect  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Various  old  unrepealed  statutes  confer  on  these  odious  courts 
extraonliuary  and  highly  objectionable  powers  !  Many  lucrative 

*  In  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commoua  ou  cotirta  granting  pro- 
btes,  it  is  8tat«fl  that,  from  the  year  '*  1C53  to  1660,  alJ  wills  were  proved 
•fore  the  judges  at  Westniinuter.''  It  wfnj  ut  that  time  proposed  to  deprive 
the  ecclenijiaticMil  courts  of  t^stAinentary  juri»dietioii» 
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offices  in  them  are  complete  sinecures,  and  are  often  filled  by 
juniors  or  other  incompetent  persons,  being  near  connexions  of 
church  dignitaries,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  system  !  The 
expenses  of  suits  are  excessive ;  and  are  chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
fees  to  the  officers.  Ancient  custom  has  brought  many  matters 
very  unreasonably  under  the  cognizance  of  some  of  these  courts ; 
and  the  custom  varies  in  diflFerent  districts.  Such  matters  are 
"confirming  of  church-rates,  licences  to  practise  surgery,"  &c.  Sec. 
The  citations  express  the  ground  to  be  for  the  "  souPs  health.'* 
Cases  of  tithe  rent-charge  have  been  removed  by  the  Commuta- 
tion Act  to  the  civil  courts,  but  "  church-rate  cr.ses "  are  still 
under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.^  It  is  manifestly  out  of 
the  province  of  ministers  of  religion  to  adjudicate,  as  such,  many 
of  these  matters. 

Bishop  Burnet  candidly  observes,  "  It  has  been  the  burden 
of  my  life  to  see  how  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  ad- 
ministered. Our  courts  are  dilatory  and  expensive,  and  their 
constitution  is  bad,  so  that  they  are  universally  dreaded  and 
hated.  Matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes  should  be  left  to 
lay  hands.  We  are  fatally  tied  down  to  all  that  was  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  are  in  a  woeful  condition  !"* 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconstruct,  reform  or 
abolish  these  courts.  George  IV.  issued  a  commission  in  1830, 
to  inquire  into  their  jurisdiction,  and  into  the  expediency  of 
its  being  "  taken  away  or  altered."  William  IV.  continued  the 
commissioners,  who  in  1831  made  a  report,  which  was  printed 
in  1832,  and  reprinted  in  1843:  some  of  its  recommendations 
have  been  partially  acted  on.  But  it  is  most  manifest  that  the 
whole  system  of  these  vexatious,  uncertain  and  expensive  coinrts, 
their  constitution,  functions  and  perquisites,  merit  severe  repro- 
bation, and  require  thorough  investigation  and  reform ;  or,  what 
would  be  far  better  for  the  people  at  large,  complete  annihila- 
tion !  .  Woe  be  to  the  unfortunate  suitor  who  gets  into  them, 
and  is  dragged  from  court  to  court,  in  a  state  of  utter  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  final  issue  and  total  costs ! 

'  Report  on  Ecclesiafltical  Courts  ;   History  and  Power  of  Ecclesiastical 
Ooui-ts,  by  Muscutt. 
*  History  of  his  Own  Times. — Conclusion. 
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5//*  Sectimi^^The  Briiish  Sopereujn  the  supreme  head  on  earth 
of  the  Anglican  Church, 

'^  By  the  ancient  lawa  of  this  realm/'  says  Lord  Coke,^  **  this 
kingdam  of  Enj^laud  is  an  absolute  empire  and  monarchy ;  con- 
sisting of  one  head,  which  is  the  kinj^^.  and  of  a  body  composed 
of  several  members,  which  the  law  dividcth  into  two  parts,  the 
clergy  and  laity  \  both  of  them,  next  and  immediately  nnder 
(lodj  snbjcet  and  obedient  to  the  head/' 

The  title  of  the  sovereign  is  this,  ''  By  the  grace  of  God,  king 
of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith  ;  and  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  also  of  Ireland,  in  earth  the 
supreme  head."  At  the  coronation,  the  monarch  swears  "  That 
he  wiU,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  maintain  the  laws  of  God, 
the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  protestant  reformed 
religion  estabhshed  by  law  :  Tliat  he  will  preserve  unto  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed 
to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or 
shall  appertain  to  them:"  also  "  Inviolably  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve the  settlement  of  the  true  protestant  religion  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  its  doctrine,  w^orship,  discipline  and  govern- 
ment :  and  Also  the  government,  wor^ship  and  discipline,  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  church  of  Scotia ndj  as  established  by  the 
laws  of  that  kingdom/'  He  further  swears,  ^'to  govern  the 
people  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom/'  &c. 

A  statute  of  King  WiUiara  111/^  enacts  that  "  Whoever  shall 
come  into  possession  of  the  crown  of  England,  shall  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established/' 

George  III.  long  objected,  and  it  may  be  hoped  conscien- 
tiously, to  the  terms  of  the  coronation  oaths,  a^  restraining  him 
from  conceding  the  Catholic  claims,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 


6/A  Section, — The  Bishops  and  their  Appointment. 

None  is  admitted  to  be  a  bishop  in  the  Anglican  church  under 
thirty  years  of  age. 

*  Bum'8  Eccleaiastical  I^w.  » 12  wul  13  Willijum  c.  2—3. 
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In  the  appointment  or  "  consecration/'  the  following  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  mode  of  proceeding.  After  the  cong6  d'Slire  has 
been  issued  by  the  sovereign  or  the  prime  minister^  and  the  in- 
dividual priest  has  been  determined  on,  the  officer,  having  the 
written  authority  or  letter  missive  in  his  pocket,  requires  the 
dean  and  chapter,  with  whom  the  choice  nominally  rests,  to 
proceed  with  the  election.  If  they  refuse  to  appoint  the  minis- 
ter's nominee,  each  of  them  is  liable  to  the  heavy  penalties  of  a 
premunire.     The  consequence  is  that  he  is  never  rejected. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  check,  beside 
public  opinion,  to  prevent  an  unprincipled  minister  of  the  crown 
from  forcing  on  the  established  church  men  obviously  unsuitable 
in  essential  points  for  so  important  a  charge.  Were  the  crown 
to  nominate  three,  out  of  whom  the  dean  and  chapter  or  the 
church  at  large  should  make  the  selection,  or  vice  versd,  there 
would  be  a  greater  appearance  of  propriety. 

Every  such  compulsory  election  of  a  bishop  is  prefaced  by 
solemn  prayer  and  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  guide  them 
to  a  right  choice,  all  well  knowing  at  the  same  time  who  must 
be  elected.  This  professed  appeal  to  the  Most  High  being  ended, 
the  appointment  of  the  party  whom  they  are  bound  to  elect 
proceeds  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  splendour  and  worldly 
spirit  of  the  ceremonial  contrasts  widely  with  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession and  religious  nature  of  the  thing  itself. 

The  archbishop  says,  in  solemn  terms,  to  the  bishop  elect, 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop  in 
the  church  of  God,  now  committed  to  thee  by  the  imposition  of 
our  hands.  And  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God, 
wliich  is  given  thee  by  this  imposition  of  our  hands.''  The  new 
bishop  is  then  ranked  among  the  successors  of  the  Apostles. 

How  lamentable  is  this  method  of  mingUug  the  highest  reli- 
gious profession  with  the  really  secular  or  political  character! 
"  I  doubt,"  says  Denison,  a  late  writer,^  "  whether  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  church  supply  any  worse  example,  not  simply  of 
abdication  of  the  church's  office,  but  of  mockery  of  the  privileges 
vouchsafed  to  her  by  God ! " 

After  a  bishop  has  been  invested  and  consecrated,  he  is  intro- 
duced to  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  and  has  to  do  homage 
for  his  barony  or  temporalities,  which  fall  to  the  monarch  in  his 
*  Pamphlet  on  the  BiflhopR,  1851. 
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character  of  head  of  the  state  on  the  death  of  each  bishop  j  aa 
does  also  the  charge  of  providing  for  the  spiritual  functions,  iu 

his  character  of  head  of  the  church. 

In  one  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  party  chosen  to  be  a  bishop, 
being  applied  to  for  his  consent,  is  expected  pubHcly  to  refuse 
in  the  words  *^  nolo  episcopari/'^  and  to  attempt  to  leave  the 
place;  when  his  companious  seize  him  and  bring  him  back! 
This  is  a  strange  comic  scene  for  the  investiture  of  what  ought 
to  be  a  holy  J  spiritual  office  ! 

The  bishops  of  the  Anglican  church  are  entitled  peers  or 
"  lords  spiritual/^  and  as  such  they  sit  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.  Their  right  to  do  so  appears  to  have  grown  up 
from  ancient  usage.  At  certain  periods  they  considered  their 
attendance  tliere  as  a  token  of  subjection,  and  were  excused 
from  judgment  in  civil  causes,  as  they  still  are  in  those  of  life  and 
death.  The  political  character,  contracted  by  the  bishops  through 
their  ci\il  rank,  and  through  sitting  iu  the  house  of  peers,  has  a 
strong  bias  on  themselves  and  on  the  inferior  clergy,  tending  to 
secularise  their  conduct  and  to  bcnnmh  their  pastoral  influence. 
It  has  made  bishops  courtierSj  withdrawn  them  from  their  pro- 
vincial duties,  and  estranged  them  from  the  humbler  ranks,  both 
lay  and  clericah  Nor  have  they  atoned  for  these  evils  by  their 
conduct  as  legislators  :  their  voices  and  votes  have  rarely  been 
distinguished  by  supporting  the  cause  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
auttcring  humanity  or  enh'ghtened  legislation  !  Whether  wear- 
ing the  lawn  as  spiritual  barons^  or  elevated  on  the  throne  iu 
their  own  cathedrals,  they  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
humble  apostles  whom  they  profess  to  succeed  \ 

In  other  protestaut  communions  the  bishops  do  not  possess 
political  dignity ;  in  most  of  them  the  ecclesiastical  autliority  is 
vested  in  synods  or  consistories.  Even  in  France  the  Roman 
cathohc  bishops  enjoy  no  secular  power. 


7ih  Section, — Priests  and  Deacons,  their  Ordination^  ^c. 

The  officei's  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  were  usually 
ordained  or  appointed  with  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer, 
the  people  at  large  having  a  share  in  the  nomination.  In  the 
English  church  no  person  is  admitted  to  be  a  deacon  until  he  is 
*  Quarterly  Review,  1852. 
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twenty-three  years  of  age,  nor  to  be  a  priest  under  twenty-four, 
and  till  lie  liaa  been  a  deacon  for  at  least  one  year.     Notice  is 

requiiTd  to  be  given  in  the  parish  where  any  candidate  resides,' 
and  if  any  person  knows  any  just  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
admitted  into  holy  orders,  or  any  impediment  thereto,  such 
person  is  to  declare  the  same.  Some  small  trace  of  the  ancient 
practice  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  people  may  be  discovered  in 
this,  and  in  a  subsequent  appeal  of  the  same  kind ;  but,  in  fact, 
both  now  amount  to  little  or  nothing,  and  are  considered  as 
matters  of  fonn. 

"W^ien  deacons  are  to  be  ordained,  the  archdeacon  or  his  deputy 
presents  the  candidates  to  tlic  bishop,  who  asks  if  he  has  made 
due  enquiry  of  them,  and  then  asks  the  people  if  they  know  any 
notable  impediment  or  crime  in  any  of  them*  No  objection 
appearing,  the  bishop,  laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  indi- 
vidual, who  humbly  kneels  before  him,  uiics  these  words: — 
'*  Take  thou  authority  to  execute  the  office  of  a  deacon  in  the 
church  of  God,  committed  unto  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Sou,  and  of  the  Holy  Gliost.     Amen/' 

The  bishop  next  delivers  to  him  the  New  Teatanient,  and 
says,  **  Take  thou  authority  to  read  the  Gospel  in  the  cluu-ch  of 
God,  and  to  preach  the  same  if  tliou  be  thereto  liceueed  by  the 
bishop  himseUV  He  is  then  informed  that  he  must  continue  in 
the  office  of  deacon  for  one  year,  to  the  intent  that  he  may  be 
perfect  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  No  person  is  to 
be  made  both  deacon  and  piiest  in  one  day. 

Wlien  priests  are  ordained,  the  bishop  solemnly  enquires  of 
each  whether  he  believes  himself  '*  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  called  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  take 
upon"  him  that  ^*  office  and  calUiig;**  to  which  he  is  expected 
to  answer  in  the  affijmativc.  The  bishop  then  appeals  to  the 
people,  that  if  any  one  knows  any  impediment  or  notable  schisms 
in  the  candidates  he  shall  come  forth  and  show  it.  No  sufficient 
objection  appearing,  the  bishop  administers  to  the  parties  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  He  next  desires  the  congre- 
gation to  recommend  them  to  God  in  their  private  prayers,  for 
doing  which  tlierc  is  a  competent  time  of  silence.  Vocal  prayers 
and  singing  follow ;  after  which  the  bishop  and  the  priests  pre- 
scut  lay  their  hands  severally  on  the  head  of  tdl  who  receive  the 
order  of  the  priesthood,  these  humbly  kneeling,  and  the  bishop 
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aying  to  each^  '*  Receive  the  II0I7  Ghost  for  the  offiee  and  work 
of  a  priest  in  the  church  of  God.  now  committed  unto  thee  by 
the  irapositiou  of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  for|^>  c  they 
are  forgiven^  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain  tliey  are  retained. 
And  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word  of  God^  and  of 
his  holy  sacraments ;  iu  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/* 

This  form  is  said  by  Selden  not  to  have  been  used  in  tlic 
Christian  clmrrh  till  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Christ. 
On  those  solemn  words  tlie  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Wilbcrforce) 
remarks,  '*A11  this  is  the  mo»t  blasphemous  frmdUtj,  if  it  l>e  not 
the  deepest  truth  '/'  He  goes  on  to  declare  his  own  convictions 
of  the  latter  :  many  serious  unprojufliced  Cliristians  will  however 
have  their  misgivings  on  the  subject !  The  rcfonuers,  who 
exhibited  certain  conclusions  to  Parliament  in  131)5,  declared, 
''We  do  not  see  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dotli  ^vc  any  t;:ood  gift 
through  such  signs  or  ceremonies :  for  it  is  a  lamentable  and 
■dolorous  mockery  unto  wise  men  to  see  the  bishops  mock  and 
play  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  giving  of  their  orders/'^  iVrch- 
bishop  Cranmer  expressed  his  opinion  that  "^  there  is  no  more 
promise  of  God  that  grace  is  given  in  the  committing  of  tlie 
ecclesiastical  office,  than  in  the  comniitting  t»f  the  civil  ofllco. 
In  the  Apostles'  time,**  he  added, ''  when  there  were  no  Christian 
princci,  the  appointment  of  ministers  was  by  the  consent  of  the 
multitudes  among  themselves.'*' 

The  bishop  next  delivers  the  Bible  into  the  hand  of  each  of 
them  kneeling,  and  says^  **  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  administer  the  holy  sacraments  iu  the  con- 
gregation, where  tliou  shalt  be  lawfully  appointed  thereunto/' 

If  any  person  receive  money  or  other  profit,  directly  or 
immediately,  or  any  promise  of  the  same  to  himself  or  bis 
friends,  for  tlic  ordaining  of  any  minister,  he  is  liable  to  forfeit 

Tlje  deacon  is  "  to  assist  the  priest  in  tlivine  service,  and 
especially  at  the  holy  communion,  to  read  holy  scriptures  and 
homilies  in  the  churchy  to  iustnict  the  youth  in  the  cateclusm 
in  the  absence  of  the  pricstj  to  baptize  infants,  and  to  preach  if 
licensed  by  tlie  bishop  ;  also  to  search  for  the  sick,  poor,  and 
impotent,  and  to  inform  the  curate  that  they  may  be  relieved 

*  Fox'a  Act«  fl.nd  Mon,  vol.  i. 

'   Burner^  Ileforraation,  vi>L  L^Re<?ortlH, 
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with  alma/*'  He  raay  pertbrm  all  the  offices  in  the  liturgy,  ejt- 
oept  "consecrating  the  sacrament**  of  the  supper  and  pronoimcing 
absolutinn  ;  but  till  admitted  to  be  a  priest,  he  is  not  capable  of 
accepting  any  benefice  or  other  ecclesiastical  promotion. 

Tlio  canons  prohibit  any  person  from  preaching,  although  he 
may  have  been  ordained  a  priest,  *^'  except  he  be  licenced  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province/' 
This  restriction  places  every  episcopal  minister,  who  desires  to 
exercise  bis  functions,  under  complete  subjection  to  his  bishop, 
who,  as  he  thinks  properj  may  approve  or  disapprove,  and  silence 
such  minister  without  assigning  any  reason.  The  licence  may 
even  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Beneficed  ministers  as  well  as 
curates  fu-e  thus  always  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  diocesan,  and  have 
often  been  made  to  feel  *'  the  iron  haiid^'  which  rules  them. 

The  university  of  Cambridge,  through  a  bull  of  Pope  i\Jexander 
VL,  possessed  the  right  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  to 
licence  twelve  ministers  yearly,  to  preach  throughout  England 
for  term  of  life,  without  a  Ijishop^a  licence.  This  privilege  they 
nsed,  in  spite  of  threuts,  to  protect  many  Puritan  ministers. ^ 
No  such  authority  is  beheved  now  to  exist. 

To  obtain  a  benefice  or  living,  a  clerk  must  procure  a  pre- 
sentation signed  by  the  patron,  and  present  it  to  the  bishop 
with  his  testimonials.  **  After  induction  by  the  archdeacoii 
or  his  deputy,  by  delivery  of  a  bell-rope,  he  is  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  churchy  and  to  toll  the  bell/'  which  completes  the 
ceremony.* 

Within  two  weeks  after  obtaining  possession,  he  is  required 
to  resul  aloud  on  some  Lord*s-day  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and 
to  declare  publicly  before  the  congregation  his  **  unfeigned  as- 
sent and  consent  to  all  and  everything  contained  in  the  book  of 
common  prayer,  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  manner 
of  ordaining  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests  and  deacons/' 
He  has  also  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  conformity. 

Bishop  Burnet,  speaking  of  his  own  time,  says,  **  the  requir- 
ing subscriptions  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  is  a  great  impositicm ; 
the  greater  part  (of  ministers)  subscribe  without  ever  examining 
them,  and  others  because  they  must  do  it,  though  they  can 
hardly  satisfy  their  consciences*"  To  a  considerable  extent, 
doubtless,  these  remarks  are  still  applicable. 

'  Neal^s  Puritans.  ^  "Present  State  of  Greiit  Britain,"  1715. 
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One  distiiigiiisliing  evil  of  the  syjitem  is,  that  the  appointment 
•  or  ordination  of  a  priest  or  dracou  is  an  appointment  for  life, 
and  that,  acrorditjfj:  to  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  '^  the  sacmmcnt  of  holy  orders  is  indelihle/*  Once  a 
priest,  and  always  a  priest.  Hence  parishes  may  be  encnmbered 
and  their  highest  interests  may  snffer,  as  long  as  the  individual 
lives*  Once  presented  and  inducted^  it  is  a  difficult  and  expen- 
sive matter  to  displace  him,  though  he  may  be  well  known  to 
disgrace  hia  spiritual  and  moral  character.  Woe  to  the  parish 
that  finds  itself  in  such  an  evil  predicament ! 

Every  parochial  minister  is  required,  ^*  on  each  Simday  and 
holyday,  hcfore  morning  and  evening  prayer,  to  catechise  and 
instimct,  for  half-an-honr  or  more,  the  youth  and  ignorant  per- 
sons of  his  pari^lij  in  the  ten  commandments,  the  articles  of 
belief,  the  Lord^s  prayer,  and  the  catechism,^*  on  pain  of  very 
severe  penalties.  For  the  first  offence,  on  presentation  by  the 
churchwardens,  sharp  reproof;  for  the  second,  suspension ;  and 
for  the  third,  excommunication.  The  penalties  on  parentu 
neglecting  to  send  their  children  to  be  instructed,  are  almost 
equally  hea^y.  But  the  wfiole  of  these  injunctions,  with  many 
others,  are  now  very  much  a  dead  letter.  If  the  Episcopal 
Churcli  had  really  the  management  of  its  own  diseipUne  and 
regulations,  such  discrepancies  between  the  ndes  and  tlie  prac- 
tice, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  would  soon  be  removed. 


8M  SecHan, — Dtamt  and  Chapters. 

The  office  of  niral  dean  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  early 
charged  with  important  fiuictions.  On  the  .suppression  of  the 
monajiteries  and  other  reUgious  houses  by  Henry  VIII.  a  large 
portion  of  their  estates  was  vested  in  a  new  order  of  trustees, 
under  the  name  of  deans  and  chapters  of  the  cathedrals.  The 
duties  of  these  bodies,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  re- 
venues were  to  be  employed,  are  clearly  defined  in  the  statutes 
of  their  foundation,  and  in  the  following  general  preamble  to 
the  charters  : — ^*  That  youth  may  be  liberally  trained,  old  age 
fostered  with  things  necessary  for  living ;  and  that  liberal  lar- 
gesses of  alms  to  tlie  poor  in  Christ,  and  reparations  of  roads 
and  bridges,  and  other  offices  of  piety,  teeming  over  from  them, 
might  thence  flow  abroad  far  and  wide  to  all  the  neigh!>ouring 
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places ;  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  oonamon  wel- 
fare and  liappiDcss  of  the  subjects  of  the  reahn/' 

The  different  classes  of  oOicers  in  each  eathedral,  the  objects 
to  be  benefited,  and  the  immbcr  in  each  class^  were  prescribed 
by  the  statutes.  In  tlie  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury, 
tlic  language  used  is  ^'  First  of  all  we  ordain  and  direct  that 
there  be  for  ever  one  dcan^  twelve  canons,  six  preachers,  twelve 
minor  canousj  one  deacon,  one  subdeacou^  twelve  lay  clerks,  one 
masior  of  the  ehoristers,  ten  choristers,  two  tcaehci'8  of  the  boys 
in  grammar,  fifty  boys  to  be  instructed,  twelve  poor  men  to  Ixi 
maintained  at  the  costs  and  charges  of  the  said  church,  two 
vergera,  &c.  &c."  All  these  were  to  be  boarded  and  otherwise 
provided  in  the  cathedral  establishment,  on  the  funds  entrusted 
to  the  dean  and  chapter ;  a  definite  salary  being  allowed  for 
each ;  thus  absorbing  the  whole  of  the  capitular  revenues,  in 
exact  proportion  between  the  ofKcers  and  the  objects  of  the 
trust.  An  especial  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  successive 
trustees  to  care  for  the  humbler  classes  eukI  recipients ;  and  a 
certain  number  of  the  grammar  boys  arc  to  be  maintained  at 
Cambridge  and  O.vibrd,  out  of  the  same  fiinds,  after  leaving  the 
school. 

Solemn  oaths,  to  t>bserve  and  keep  all  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  foundation,  arc  rct|uircil  of  the  dean  and  of  each 
uf  the  canons,  on  their  appointment ;  yet  it  appears  that,  in  mast 
of  these  establishments,  the  revenues  have  been  almost  entii-ely 
absorbed  by  the  ofl&cials  and  their  relations,  to  tlie  amount  of 
.filOOO,,  £2000.,  or  £3000.  a  year  each;  while  the  objects  of 
their  charge  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere  pittance,  or  the 
schools  have  been  wholly  shut  up  I  The  minor  canons,  who 
perform  the  greater  part  of  the  duty,  have  in  general  only  the 
means  of  a  bare  living;  ttie  prebendary  or  canon  frequently 
possessing  at  the  same  time,  from  his  office  or  from  several  offices 
together,  a  Yory  considerable  income  f  The  number  of  poor 
men  supported  out  of  the  revenues  is  reduced  in  a  proportion 
equal  to  that  of  the  scholars  ;  and  wealthy  relations  have  in 
many  cases  mijustly  divided  amongst  themselves  the  large 
revenues,  originally  designed  for  education,  for  the  aged,  and  for 
other  purposes  of  general  utility  !  How  long  Rhall  such  gross 
misapplications  of  the  public  funds  be  suffered  to  be  carried 
on  by  professedly  spiritual  persons  ? 
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A  daily  service  is  performed  at  each  of  the  cathedralsj  but  iu 
many  iustancea  in  a  very  hasty  and  irreverent  manner  r  the 
o^jnscqncncc  is  that  the  congregations  are  frequently  loss  nume- 
rous than  the  oflicials  in  attendaucc  !  and  being  mostly  theii 
own  familiesj  peusioaersj  or  curious  visitors?,  do  not  amoimt  to 
one  in  five  huudi*cd  of  the  population.  The  whole  service^ 
though  said  to  be  liighly  imposing  on  the  senses  by  its  harmony, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  an  appearance  and  eifcct  little 
better  than  a  mere  musical  performance,  instead  of  edifying 
devotional  worship. 

Unproductive  of  the  excellent  objects  contemplated  in  the 
first  foundation,  these  establishments  may  be  complained  of  in 
the  very  same  terms  as  the  monastic  institutions  to  which  they 
succeeded,  *'  for  the  well  known  abuses  and  violations  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them/'^  And  yet  this  misapplication  of  the 
existing  revenues  is  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  nation  is  re- 
peatedly harassed  with  urgent  entreaties  for  the  relief  of  spiritual 
destitution,  by  providing  large  additional  means* 

A  proper  economy,  and  due  employment  of  the  rich  i-esources 
already  possessed,  ought  surely  to  obtain  tliat  close  attention, 
which  would  relieve  both  the  episcopal  church  and  the  nation; 
but,  until  enforced  by  the  state,  reform  io  these  and  other  re- 
spects is  not  very  likely  to  take  place. - 


9th  Section. — Parish  Clerks. 

These,  in  ancient  times,  were  poor  or  inferior  ministers,  one 
being  appointed  in  each  parish  to  assist  the  priest,  They  were 
to  be  "  Twenty  years  of  age  at  least,  and  of  honest  cut» versa- 
tion,  witli  competent  knowledge  to  read,  w  rite,  and  sing  if  it 
might  he"  The  right  of  appointment  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally in  the  minister;  but,  like  many  other  matters,  it  has 
been  tlie  subject  of  frequent  contests  between  him  and  his 
parish  ion  el's,  and  is  very  much  governed  by  the  custom  of  every 
parish.     When  the  clerk  is  licenced  by  the  bishop,  he  is  sworn 

'  Henry  VI  IT,,  27,  c.  xxviij» 

^  These  plain  remarka,  luid  uthara  of  a  similar  natore,  oro  not  deaigued 
tu  irritiito  and  ufTuud,  but  U)  exeitti  a  Hcirious  lunl  deep  iiivestigtttinn  into 
tlio  abaseB  stated,  that  a  proper  rcmikly  may  l>o  ajjeeflily  applio<l»  anil 
tliat  the  foadE  may  be  employed,  jia  wa»  arigiaally  intended,  for  i»uri>ost4S 
of  pulilk'  utiUty. 
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to  obey  the  minister.  The  people  were  fonnerly  enjoined  to 
supply  liim  with  necessaries,  wherever  customary  to  do  so.    The 

office  is  now  occasionally  fillGd  by  men  whose  conduct  is;  a 
reproach  to  their  profession  j  private  interest  ^id  the  want  of 
discipline  operating  against  their  removal.  Does  the  allianee 
with  tlio  state  confer  any  benefits  on  the  Anglican  chnrchi 
making  amends  for  the  privation  of  self-government  and  re- 
form iition  under  which  it  oliviouslv  laboui's  ? 


loth  StciioH, — Churchwardetuft  6^c. 

The  bishops  were  wont,  in  early  times,  to  summon  to  their 
periodical  meetings  or  episcopal  synods,  two,  three,  or  more 
creditable  persons  of  each  paiish ;  who  were  bound  by  oath  to 
present  heretics,  and  all  other  irregular  persons,  whether  minis- 
ters or  people;  they  were  afterwards  appointed  lumually  by 
the  parishioners;  as  were  otliers  called  synod' s-nten^  and  by 
cormption  sides-meUj  also  sometimes  quest-men,  from  their  duty 
to  make  inquiry  antl  present  offenders.  Until  a  little  before 
the  reformation,  the  latter  acted  as  assistants  to  the  church- 
wardens ;  but  about  that  time  these  were  expected  to  perform 
the  whole  duties,  the  office  of  aides-men  becoming  nearly 
obsolete. 

Tlie  gi'eat  want  of  discipline,  and  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  h  forcibly  exhibited  with  respect  to 
the  office  of  churchwardens.  These  "lay  functionaries''  are 
chosen  "  at  Easter  '^  every  year,  one  by  the  minister  and  one  by 
the  people,  unless  a  custom  exists  to  the  contmry.  They  and 
the  deacons  were  accustomed  to  take  charge  of  the  collections 
and  other  fimds  for  the  poor.  Disciplinary  duties  of  serioua 
importance,  as  well  as  provision  for  the  repairs  and  sernces  of 
the  places  of  worship,  are  imposed  on  the  churchwardens  by  the 
canons ;  and  they  enter  into  very  solemn  engagements  to  fulfil 
them,  and  to  present,  or  make  returns  to  their  superiors,  in 
each  of  the  following  cases,  as  well  as  on  other  matters. 

'^  Of  all  persons,  not  being  dissenters,  and  having  no  rea- 
sonable cause  of  absence,  who  do  not  frequent  divine  service 
on  Sundays  and  all  holy  days.  Of  all  papists.  Of  every  lay 
person,  not  being  a  dissenter,  or  a  peijured  churchwarden,  or 
a  notorious  offender,  who  does  not  receive  the  holy  communian 
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three  times  every  year.  Of  all  wbo  ofibnd  by  any  species  of 
immorality*  Of  clergymen  who  do  not  say  or  sing  the  Common 
Prayer  at  the  times  appointed,  and  the  Litany  as  prescribed  ; 
particularly  on  Wednesdays  weekly,  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell. 
Of  clergj^men  allowing  any  persons  to  be  godfathers  or  god- 
mothers who  are  parents,  or  who  have  not  received  the  holy 
commimiou,  and  of  ministers  who  do  not  regularly  catechize  the 
chiklreu  on  Sundays,  and  all  holy  days !" 

Instructions  and  questiouss  of  a  most  searching  nature  ai'c 
addressed  to  the  churchwardens  every  year,  relating  to  the 
preacliing,  beha^dour  and  doctrine  of  the  minister^  and  to  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  parishioners.  Duties  somewhat  similar 
were  vested  in  the  rural  deans  of  earlier  a^jes. 

An  oath  was  formerly  required  of  the  churehwardens,  sides- 
men and  assistants,  that  they  would  faithfully  discharge  all 
tliese  particidars;  but  by  the  5th  and  6th  of  William  IV. 
cap.  G2,  for  the  abolition  of  oaths,  a  solemn  declaration  is  sub- 
stituted. This  however  ought  to  be  equally  binding  on  reflecting 
and  conscientious  persons.  Generally  speaking,  attention  to  the 
more  serious  part  of  these  obligations  is  entirely  neglected,  in 
violation  of  the  solemn  engagements  of  the  officers  1  Thus,  the 
duties  prescribed  being  in  some  respects  more  stringent  than 
the  circumstances  of  the  age  sanction,  the  regiJations  are 
suffered  to  become  very  much  a  dead  letter,  and  the  discipline 
is  wholly  disregarded.  With  it,  the  part  formerly  taken  by  the 
congregation  in  the  management  of  church  affairs  has  gradually 
fallen  into  desuetude.  When  will  the  episcopal  church  awake 
to  a  true  sense  of  her  retd  position,  dissolve  her  union  with  the 
state,  shidcc  off  the  golden  chains,  and  take  the  restoration  of 
her  discipline  and  the  management  of  her  affairs  into  her  own 
hands  ? 


1 1  th  Section. — DUseiiters  and  Papisis, 

The  enactments  against  both  these  classes  were  formerly 
very  rigid.  In  the  days  of  popery,  all  the  people  were  expected 
to  be  of  one  opinion  on  religiouB  matters,  and  nonconformity 
was  not  tolerated.  Hence  arose,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
requirements  of  peemiiary  payment  and  of  personal  attendance 
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at   the   national  worship,  exacted  from  all  the  people  without 
distinction. 

As  respects  dissenters,  this  anomaly  was  to  some  extent 
corrected,  or  in  legal  phrase,  the  laws  against  them  were  "  con- 
ditionally suspended/'  by  the  Toleration  Act,i  and  by  other 
statutes.  But  the  crying  evil  still  exists,  that  they  have  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  ministers  and  services,  which  they  neither 
attend  nor  approve ;  and  are  placed  on  a  footing  unequal,  iu 
many  respects,  to  that  of  episcopalians. 

From  the  time  of  Charles  II.  till  so  lately  as  1828,  or  during 
a  century  and  a  half,  dissenters  were  whoUy  disqualified  by 
those  termed  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  from  holding  any 
office  in  corporations  or  in  the  state.  To  prevent  them  from 
doing  so,  all  persons  taking  such  offices  were  required  by  two 
acts  of  Charles  11.,^  to  have  received,  within  a  short  period 
previously,  what  is  termed  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  The  object 
of  these  acts  was  to  provide  a  safeguard  for  that  church  against 
sectarian  power  and  influence.  In  order  still  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  established  church,  when  they  were  repealed, 
every  person  appointed  to  such  offices  was  obliged,  by  tlie  re- 
pealing act,  (9  Geo.  IV.  cap  17,)  to  make  a  solemn  declara- 
tion, that  he  would  not  use  any  power  or  influence  of  such 
office  to  injure  the  established  church,  or  its  bishops  or  clergy, 
in  their  rights  and  privileges: — a  regulation  which  is  still  in 
force.  To  many  minds  this  enactment  carries  the  impression  of 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  redress  of  an  obvious  wrong,  of  an  in- 
justice which  was  so  likely  to  excite  opposition,  that  a  stringent 
measure  was  required  to  guard  against  it. 

Dr.  Chalmers  fully  approved  of  the  general  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  and  remarks  that  it  was  at  first 
proposed  that  the  declaration,  which  was  substituted  for  them, 
should  embrace  also  the  church  of  Scotland,  but  tliat  it  was 
afterwards  resolved  by  the  English  authorities,  "  to  keep  the 
whole  of  this  stigma  to  themselves  !'* 

It  was  long  ago  justly  remarked,  that  it  is  rather  dissent 
which  tolerates  an  established  phurch,  tliuii  the  established 
church  which  tolerates  dissent ! 

*  William  ;iU(l  Mary,  1-    18.  -'  13  Car.  ii.  -2     J,  an.l  '2d  Car.  ii.  2. 
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As  respects  papists,  the  laws  have  been  in  letter  liighly  severe 
till  very  reeently ;    while  in  fact  their  oi>eration  has  for  a  loAg 

time  been  generally  harmless.  The  enactments  against  them 
had  three  degrees  of  severity ;  viewing  them  either  simply  as 
papists,  or  as  popish  recusants,  or  as  [X}pish  recusants  convict, 
A  popish  recmanl  ia  defined  to  be  a  papist,  who  refuses  (when 
legally  required)  to  attend  the  religious  services  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  and  a  popish  rectusant  convict  is  a  papisst  legally 

onvieied  of  such  offence.  Many  protectant  dissenters,  and  espe- 
^ally  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends^  were  severely  dealt 
with  ill  the  reign  of  CharlcK  IL,  on  the  pretended  ground  of 
being  popish  recusants*  Ihe  absurd  and  vexatious  restrictions 
imd  penalties  against  these  were  a*^  follows.  They  were  subject 
to  heavy  fines  for  not  attending  the  established  worship.  They 
were  not  to  possess  any  horse  above  the  value  of  £5.  Each  of 
their  eliihlren  was  to  be  baptized  in  the  parish  church  within 
a  month  after  birth,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  ii^lOO.  by  the 
parents !  If  buried  otherwise  than  in  the  authorized  place  and 
manner,  the  party  burying  to  forfeit  .£'20. !  Any  person  keeping 
a  popish  servant,  to  forfeit  €\i),  a  months  or  keeping  a  popish 
schoolmaster  ^10.  a  mouthy  and  the  schoolmaster  himself  hable 
to  perpetual  imprisonment !  Papists  not  ha\ing  taken  the 
oatlis,  to  pay  double  land-tax,  &c.,  &c.  Such  were  the  enact- 
ments, which  ibr  centuries  disgraced  the  English  national  code, 
till  as  late  as  1846;  when,  being  too  rigorous  to  be  enforced, 
and  im worthy  of  an  enhghtened  Christian  country,  they  were 
quietly  repealed.  Their  effect,  if  any,  naturally  was,  rather  to 
create  a  sympathy  with  the  papists,  and  thus  to  injure  the 
cause  of  protestantism,  than  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  erro- 
neous doctrines ! 

The  Roman  Cathohes  of  this  nation  laboured  idso  under 
great  ci\il  disabihties,  till  a  very  recent  period.  They  were 
disqualified  from  sitting  in  either  house  of  the  British  Farlia- 
mentj  from  voting  at  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
Commons,  from  holding  civil  and  niilitar)'  offices  under  the 

late,  and  from  being  members  of  corporations.  In  all  these 
respects^  they  were  relieved  by  an  net  of  parliament  passed  after 
a  long  and  arduous  struggh*,  in  1829,  and  well  known  us  the 
*•  RomJin  Cathohe  ULliel"  Bill/'  All  thu^e  avaiUug  themselves 
of  the  benefit  of  this  act^  were  required  thereby  to  take  various 
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oaths^  binding  them  to  good  behaviour  towards  the  established 
cUurch,  and  not  to  exercise  the  acquired  power  in  attempting  to 
subvert  or  weaken  the  protestant  religion  or  government^  with 
other  provisions  to  the  same  effect. 

Dr.  Chalmers  said  on  that  occasion^  '^  I  have  never  had  but 
one  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  the  catholic  disabilities^  and  it 
is^  that  the  protestant  cause  has  been  laid  by  them  imder  very 
heavy  disadvantages !  The  truth  is^  that  these  disabilities  have 
hung  as  a  dead  weight  around  it  for  more  than  a  century. 
Single-handed  truth  walked  through  our  island  with  the  might 
and  prowess  of  a  conqueror ;  as  soon  as  she  was  propped  with 
the  authority  of  the  state^  and  tlie  armour  of  intolerance  was 
given  to  her,  the  brilliant  career  of  her  victories  was  ended^ 
and  strength  went  out  of  her.^'^  Yet  these  are  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  an  apologist  for  religious  establishments  ! 

12/A  Section. — Excommunication, 

By  this  ecclesiastical  censure,  which  is  so  often  threatened  in 
the  Anglican  canons,  the  person  against  whom  it  is  pronounced 
is  for  the  time  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church.  Ex- 
communication is  of  two  kinds ;  the  less  and  the  greater.  "  The 
less  deprives  the  offender  of  participation  in  the  sacraments  and 
in  divine  worship ;  the  greater  deprives  him  also  of  the  society 
and  conversation  of  the  faithful.'^  Every  person  excommuni- 
cated is  to  be  openly  denounced  by  the  minister  every  six 
months,  in  the  parish  and  cathedral  churches ;  and  also  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  church  until  absolved.  He  can  neither  bring 
an  action,  nor  receive  a  benefice,  nor  act  as  an  advocate,  nor  be 
a  witness,  nor  have  ^'  Christian  burial.''^ 

Like  penance  and  most  other  disciplinary  institutions  of  the 
Anglican  state  church,  this  mode  of  dealing  with  offenders  has 
long  sunk  into  neglect,  and  is  very  rarely  carried  out.  Were 
it  literally  observed,  all  moral  delinquents  would  share  its  severe 
consequences ;  and  till  very  lately,  dissenters  too  were  equally 
punishable !  How  long  will  Christian  churches  permit  such 
solemn  enactments  to  remain  as  witnesses  against  themselves, 
unrepealed  but  unexecuted  ? 

'  (yhalmci-a'  Works,  vol.  iii.  -  Burn's  Ecclediaatical  I^aw. 
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I3//1  Sectimh — English  Canon  Law. 

Such  of  the  forei^  papal  cauons  as  were  sanctioned  by  the 
king  and  parliament,  obtained  authority  in  England.  Since  the 
reformation,  various  regulations  or  canons  have  been  enacted 
by  the  king,  the  convocation  and  the  legishiture^  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Anglican  church ;  deriving  their  chief  obligation 
from  the  royal  assent,  and  enforced  through  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Occasionally^  when  the  judgments  of  audi  courts,  pro- 
ceeding on  canon  law,  tended  to  the  great  injury  of  individuals^ 
the  courts  of  common  law  have,  on  complaint  being  made, 
granted  prohibitiouis.' 

The  authority  vested  in  the  church  of  England,  of  establishing 
discipline  or  of  making  canonn,  was  ascertained  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  VI II.,  commonly  called  the  '*  Act  of  the  Clergy^s  Sub- 
mission/' and  referred  to  in  the  third  section*  In  it  they  agreed 
"  not  to  attempt,  allege,  claim,  or  put  in  use  any  constitutions 
or  canons,  without  the  king's  assent/*  So  that,  though  the 
power  of  making  such  enactments  resided  in  the  clergy  met  in 
convocation,  their  force  was  derived  from  the  authority  of  the 
king,  assenting  to  and  confirming  them.  A  reformed  code  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  was  prepared  by  Cranmer,  but  was  never 
confirmed  by  the  royal  authority ;  and  the  old  canon  law  re- 
mained in  force  till  the  time  of  James  I. 

The  "  constitutions  and  canon^s  ecclesiastical  now  recog- 
nized, and  partially  operating  in  the  Anglican  church,  are  141 
in  number,  and  were  framed  at  a  convocation  held  in  IG03, 
under  the  authority  of  James  I.,  receiving  his  confirmation. 

"  The  clergy  of  England  of  the  present  day/*  remarka  one  of 
their  wann  friends,  "  are  governed  by  the  synodical  constitu- 
tions of  the  papal  legates  in  the  reign  of  Henrj^  III.,  and  by  the 
provincial  constitutions  of  the  popish  arclibi^hops  of  Canterbury 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuriea.  The  clerical  law  is 
composed  of  hetei*ogeneous  materials,  and  is  vague,  indefinite 
and  uncertain  in  its  operation  !  '*- 

The  power  vested  in  the  bishops  by  the  canon-law  to  grant 
licences,  as  in  cases  of  marriage,  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  popish 

'  BlackfltoDcs  rV>mmentArie«. —  lutrofluctinii,  T, 
*  Linil  Kcrjli^y  on  Chunii  Huforni. 
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claim  to  grant  dispensations^  both  being  permissions  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land.  Various  other  usages  still  pre- 
vailing are  derived  from  the  same  source ;  and  of  later  times 
there  has  been  an  evident  desire  in  a  large  ecclesiastical  party, 
to  revive  the  obsolete  usages  and  powers  acquired  through  the 
canon  law. 

I4ith  Section, — fVant  of  Church  Discipline, 

"  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  contains^  in  the  introduction  to 
the  form  of  *'  commination,  or  denouncing  of  judgments  against 
sinners/^  the  following  brief  but  candid  acknowledgment  of 
the  want  of  discipline  in  the  established  church  :  "  In  the  primi- 
tive church  there  was  a  godly  discipline,  instead  whereof,  until 
the  said  discipline  may  be  restored,  which  is  much  to  be  wished, 
it  is  thought  good  that,  .at  this  time  in  the  presence  of  you  all, 
should  be  read  the  general  sentences  of  God's  cursing  against 
impenitent  sinners,"  &c. 

The  relaxation  or  absence  of  moral  discipline  has  followed,  of 
necessity,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  British  sovereign  being 
the  head  of  the  church ;  since  the  sovereign  camiot  be  safely 
dealt  with  for  delinquencies  of  conduct  however  great.  Hence 
the  discipline  and  Christian  character  of  the  established  church 
receive  a  deadly  wound.  If  the  head  may  be  an  irreligious 
or  immoral  person  without  censure  or  notice,  the  same  defect 
follows  as  respects  private  individuals.  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  state  of  things  more  detrimental  to  religion  and  viitue, 
than  that  vice  and  wickedness  may  occupy  securely  exalted 
stations  in  a  Christian  church. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  also  partly  attributed  the  existing 
want  of  any  clear  distinction  of  membership,  which  may  be 
pronounced  a  great  deficiency  in  any  religious  community.  The 
distinction  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  acknowledged  at  all,  but 
were  it  not  for  the  connection  with  the  state,  such  an  evil,  it 
may  be  presumed,  would  soon  be  rectified. 

That  in  a  system,  most  carefully  contrived  for  securing  autho- 
rity and  pay  to  the  bishops  and  ministers,  there  should  be  an 
entire  want  of  spiritual  or  even  moral  care  and  control  over  the 
conduct  of  the  members,  or  private  individuals  of  tlic  church, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a  grcfit  iucousibLcncy.  Surely  the 
eternal    interests    of  the    multitude    arc    far   more   worthy    of 
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careful  provision,  than  the  dignity  and  revenues  of  the  priestly 
few  ! 

"  I  would  only  ask,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  why  the  civil  state 
should  be  purged  and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws, 
made  every  third  or  fourth  year  in  parliament  assembled,  de- 
vising remedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief;  and  con- 
trariwise the  ecclesiastical  state  should  still  continue  upon  the 
dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration?"^ 

T3ishop  Burnet  fully  admitted  "  the  want  of  a  sound,  well 
regulated  discipline,"  and  spoke  of  it  as  "  a  great  defect ."2  Many 
pious  members  and  ministers  of  the  episcopal  church  have  ex- 
pressed their  regret  at  the  deficiency.  But  there  must  be  a 
separation  from  the  state,  a  recognition  of  membership,  and  an 
appointment  of  a  "  lay,"  or  mixed,  governing  constituent  body, 
])efore  this  great  deficiency  can  be  properly  supplied. 

Burnet  further  remarks,  "  no  inconvenience  would  follow  on 
lea\'ing  out  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  on  laying  aside  surplices, 
and  regulating  cathedrals,  especially  as  to  that  indecent  way  of 
singing  prayers.  The  bowings  to  the  altar  have  at  lea^t  an  ill 
Jippearancc,  and  are  of  no  use.  All  these,  >vith  many  other 
things,  are  now  bound  on  us  by  a  law,  that  cannot  be  repealed 
except  in  parliament."^  To  such  a  thraldom,  attended  with 
obvious  spiritual  loss,  does  the  episcopal  church  submit,  for  the 
sake  of  mere  worldly  riches,  honour  and  power  ! 

I  Quo  tod  ill  Tx>r(l  Henley's  "  Chui-ch  Reform." 

'  Hi8  Own  Times;  Condusiotu — Not  in  a  Hpirit  of  bitterness  and  hostility 
have  thcHe  defect«  been  exposed,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  that  the  protes- 
tant  episco|ml  church  may  cast  aside  the  golden  fetters  of  the  state,  ancl 
put  on  strength,  cleanse  and  order  her  house,  in  the  name  of  the  Lor<l. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

IRELAND  ;    ITS  CHURCHES^  AND  ENDOWMENTS   FOR  ECCLESIASTICAL 

PURPOSES. 

Whoever  studies  the  history  of  this  verdant  but  unhappy  isle, 
and  reflects  upon  it  with  candour,  must  admit  that,  from  the 
time  of  its  first  subjugation  by  the  English,  it  has  been  treated 
for  many  centuries  as  a  conquered  country.  The  inhabitants 
not  being  admitted  to  a  just  participation  in  civil  and  religious 
rights,  but  trampled  on  as  serfs,  their  religious  prepossessions 
outraged,  and  the  lands  wrested  from  their  hierarchy  and  from 
their  nobles  by  repeated  confiscations,  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
even  on  the  adoption  of  a  more  generous  policy,  that  they  would 
soon  forget  past  grievances,  or  cordially  unite  with  the  parties  of 
whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  justly  complained. 

1*/  Section, — Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Establishment, 

The  reformation  in  England,  though  still  imperfect,  was  a 
work  mainly  of  rational  and  religious  conviction,  and  effected  by 
degrees.  In  Ireland  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  reformation, 
being  a  work  of  conquest  and  violence,  by  which  a  protestant 
hierarchy  and  profession  were  enforced  on  an  unwilling  Roman 
catholic  people.  Of  this  proceeding,  so  contrary  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  Christianity,  bitter  have  been  the  fruits  ! 

At  the  union  with  England  in  1801,  the  fifth  clause  of  the  Act 
stipulated,  "that  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Chiu'ch  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  remain 
in  full  force  for  ever,  and  its  preservation  shall  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  imion,  as  the  same  are  now  by  law  established ;" 
thus  perpetuating,  as  far  as  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do  so, 
that  which  had  been  one  chief  ground  of  dissatisfaction — the 
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forced  imposition  on  all  of  an  extravagant  state  church  for  the 
few !  Moat  of  those  who  have  approaclied  this  suhject  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  strong  terms  of  indignation  at  the  many 
prevailing  abuses,  and  at  tlie  cumbrous  and  expensive  character 
of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery,  as  contrasted  with  tlie  poverty  of 
the  people,  and  >vith  the  few  individuals  who  in  most  places 
compose  tlie  congregations  ! 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction in  1831,  the  M^hole  population  was  given  as  little  less 
than  eight  millions.  Of  these  nearly  six  millions  and  a  half  were 
Roman  catholics.  The  members  or  attenders  of  the  protcstant 
established  church  were  computed  at  853^000;  the  presby- 
terians  at  613,000;  and  other  denominations  about  22,000,^ 
The  total  nimiber  of  places  of  worsliip  was  at  that  time  ^-502,  of 
which  2109  belonged  to  Roman  catholics^  1537  to  the  established 
chnrclij  4.Ti2  to  presbyterians,  and  404  to  other  religious  bodies. 
Tbe  whole  population  is  now  estimated  to  be  reduced  to  about 
six  millions — an  almost  unparalleled  diminution  !  Tlie  Roman 
catliolics,  who  had  much  increased  before,  have  of  late  years 
rapidly  diminished^  through  famine,  fever,  conversion,  and  espe- 
cially emigration,  and  arc  supposed  at  present  not  to  exceed 
four  millions,  or  tw*o-thirds  of  the  wiiole.  The  episcopalians  arc 
computed  at  one  million.  The  presbyterians  at  700,000,  and 
otbcr  dissenters  at  3<X),000. 

The  total  number  of  parishes  or  districts  was  then  2108,  anrl 
of  beueficea  1387,  many  of  tliesc  consisting  of  two  or  more 
parishes.  In  536  benefices  there  was  no  glebe-house ;  in  210  no 
episcopal  place  of  worship;  and  in  157  no  protcstant  worship, 
the  incumbents  in  3 10  parishes  being  non-resident.  Of  105,  the 
protestants  in  no  one  case  numbered  100 ;  in  no  parish  out  of  1>U 
did  they  exceed  20 ;  and  in  41  there  was  not  a  single  episcopal 
protcstant.  The  landlords  of  these  poor  R^man  catholic  iidia- 
bitants  are  not  relieved  however  from  paying  the  tithe  rent- 
charge.  Fifty-one  benefices,  containing  3030  protcstant  episco- 
palians, were  what  is  teraaed  **  without  cure  of  souls,"  tlie 
incumbents  receiving  the  incomes,  but  doing  nothing  in  return  f 

The  injustice  and  usurpation  of  a  state  church  establishment, 

notwithstanding  the  late  changes,  are  still  prominently  exhibited 

ill  Ireland ;  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  entirely  opposed 

to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines  and  services  imposed 

*  S^  Oompiknion  to  AlmAnftc,  18.HT. 
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upon  them,    and   the  wealth  of  many  of  thr  tjfTiciuk  fonnini^ 
a  strikincr  contrast  with  the  fewness  of  the  memhera  and  the  i 
poverty  of  the  people  at  large  \ 

Tn  his  Essay  on  the  EnyUsh  ConstUutwrt,  Lord  John  Bnaacll 
remarked  many  years  ago — "  la  the  church  of  Ireland  there  are  I 
four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops,  whose  united  income  is  I 
estimated  at  €18r»,7(X>  a-year.     The  revenue  drawn  from  fiiiC8  ] 
is*  enormous,  and  their  landeil  property  is  immense  \" 

The  estates  belonging  to  these  archbis^hops  and  bialiops  were  1 
reported  to  Parliament  in  1831  as  containing  669^250  acre^,  set 
down  at  the  low  net  return  of  €45,258.^  The  land  is  usually  let 
at  small  annual  rents,  on  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  in  conside- 
ration of  heavy  fines  charged  for  the  renewal  of  the  leases — an 
uncertain  speculative  system  for  the  granter,  and  an  ifl-ad%4aed 
injurious  one  for  both  parties,  as  well  as  lor  the  laud  itself. 
Prior  to  the  modern  regulations,  the  number  of  these  dignitaries, 
and  the  amount  of  their  revenues  were  extravagant.  Onc^tliird 
of  the  Irish  bishops,  elected  in  triennial  mtation,  sit  as  pecra  in 
the  British  Parliament. 

By  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  passed  in  1833,  an  ecclesiaii^ 
tical  commission  was  cijtablishcd  for  Ireland,  with  power  as  ; 
vacancies  should  occur  to  reduce  the  liicrarchy,  from  four  arch- 
bishops and  eighteen  bisliops,  to  two  archbisliops  hanng  £12,000, 
and  1:8, fKX).  a-year^  and  ten  bishops  to  receive  from  €8,000,  to 
tijOOO.  each.  The  actual  revenues  however  are  ntill  much  above 
these  amounts,  and  are  received,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  midst 
of  an  indigent  community,  widely  differing  in  religious  per- 
suiision. 

By  the  same  Act  first-fruits  were  abolislicd,  and  tlie  large 
surplus  arising  from  suppressed  sees,  from  suspended  sineeure 
benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  from  other  soiu*ces,  wa« 
made  applicable  to  tlie  augmentation  of  small  livings,  providing 
places  of  worship,  &g.  &c.  This  surplua  has  been  laid  out  as 
intended,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly  t mo  millions  sterling^ 
and  tlie  expense  of  tlie  commissiou,  which  still  subsists,  has 
been  £140,000. 

A  combination  having  been  formed  against  the  payment  of 

tithes,  in  1832  a  tithe-composition  was  introduced,  still  payable 

by  the  tenant ;    but  the  burdeu  on  the  poor  Roman  catholic 

occupiers  had  become  intolerable.     A  fierce  agitation  was  ex- 

'  S^e  Conipauion  to  Almanac  1834. 
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died  and  six  yeara  after,  when  the  commutation  measure  wa^ 
Itaacted,  tlie  charge  was  removed  from  the  tenants  and  made 
compulsory  on  the  landlords,  who  were  conciliated  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  onc-fourthj  in  consequence  of  greater  security  and  ease  in 
the  collection — a  very  reasonable  ground  for  abatement^  which 
had  not  been  at  all  admitted  in  Kugland, 

The  Irish  rent-charge  is  now  returned  as  £482»000.  per 
annum,  of  which  the  impropriate  part  is  £81,859.,  or  about  one- 
sixth.  The  parochial  glebes  are  in  addition,  and  very  large, 
being  estimated  at  nearly  £100|000.  a-year.  The  great  increase 
in  the  value  of  land  contributed  much  in  the  last  century  to  the 
opulence  of  the  Irish  church,  ''Ministers'  money"  is  lened  by 
assessment  on  the  inhabitants  of  all  denominations  in  some  of 
the  towns,  and  is  computed  to  produce  about  £10,500.  a-ye^ir, 
The  present  government  has  announced  an  intention  to  abohsh 
this  charge.  Of  the  1456  benefices  or  li\ings  returned  in  1831, 
the  yearly  value  of  one  was  £2800. ;  of  ten  others  upwards  of 
£2000.  each ;  of  twenty  upwards  of  £1500, ;  of  seventy-one  more 
upwards  of  £1000.  each;  of  222  £000.  and  upwards,  and  of  281 
£400.  and  upwards.  In  some  the  stipends  were  represented  to 
be  very  low  J  Tlic  bishops  have  '*  the  right  of  presentation  "  to 
a  majority  of  the  Irish  livings,  and  the  lay  patrons  arc  fewer 
than  in  England.  Some  doubt  exists  whether  tithes  were  estab- 
lished through  the  whole  of  Ireland  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
It  must  be  stated,  in  justice  to  the  paroclual  ministers  of  the 
Iriah  established  church,  that  many  of  them  arc  philanthropic 
men,  earnest  in  their  endeavonrs  to  improve  the  condition, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  population  around  them,  and  that 
the  cliarge  of  the  poor-rates  has  fallen  heavily  on  them,  as  it  also 
has  on  the  landlords.  The  present  levying  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  on  the  latter,  instead  of  oo  the  tenants  as  formerly,  has 
proved  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  occupiers,  their  rent  having  been 
already  too  high  to  admit  of  an  increase. 

Two  thousand  seven  himdred  and  tliirty-sii  Irish  tithe- 
owners  made  application  to  the  British  Government  for  rehef  on 
[  account  of  arrears,  from  1831  to  1833j  amounting  to  £818/300, ; 
of  which  the  sum  of  £187,300.  was  applied  for  by  623  impro- 
priators. One  million  sterling  was  granted  by  Parliament  for 
this  purpose  down  to  1840;  £750,000.  for  building  episcopal 
places  of  worship,  and  £741,000.  for  their  charter  schools:  the 
'  See  Eetarn  to  Parliament  in  1633,  No.  26^. 
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last  two  to  1829  only.^  At  the  very  time  when  these  claims 
were  iirgently  preferred^  most  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Irish 
state  church  were  encumbered  with  wealthy  and  the  offices  of 
many  were  mere  sinecures. 

Wade,  in  his ''  Unreformed  Abuses/'  taking  Ward's  statement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1844^  computes  the  total  revenue 
as  follows : — 

Archbishops  and  Bishops     ....         £151^127 

Deans  and  Prebends 34,481 

Minor  Canons  and  Vicars  Choral  10,525 

Total  episcopal  and  cathedral  .    £196,133 

Parochial  tithes £486,785 

Episcopal  tithes 9,515 

Dignitaries^  tithes 24,360 

Total  of  tithes  520,660 

Add  episcopal  and  cathedral  revenues  196,133 

Total  revenue  of  the  Irish  church  £f  16,793 

William  Howitt  and  J.T.  Leader  in  1832  estimated  the  amount 
at  £1,986,604.  Pebrer,  in  1833,  following  Moreau  and  late 
Parliamentary  returns,  computed  the  entire  receipts  at  about 
£1,300,000.  per  annum,  and  those  of  all  other  denominations, 
though  many  times  more  numerous,  at  £264,000.  Lord  Althorp 
estimated  the  amount  in  1833  as  not  exceeding  £800,000. 

The  annual  revenues  of  the  established  church  of  Ireland 
have  been  returned  as  follows  since  1833 : — 

Archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  endowments*    .         £151,128 
Corporate  revenues  (Deans,  Canons,  &c.)^  57,106 

Tithe  rent-charge 401,000 

Glebe  lands 92,000 

Ministers^  money 10,300 

Dublin  University,  &c.  &c.*      ....       100,000 
Other  ecclesiastical  resources  .  50,000 

Total      ....     £861,534 

I  See  Eetum  to  Parliament. — Companion  to  Almanac,  1841. 

s  First  Beport  on  Ecclesiastical  Bevenues,  Ireland 

s  Second  Beport  on  Ecclesiastical  Bevenues. — Ck)mpanion  to  Alm^Lt^iyff 

«  The  students  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  said  to  be  about  830. 
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About  a  Million  Sterling  in  round  numben*  may  be  a  fair  com- 
putation of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Irish  church  establish- 
ment at  the  present  time.  If  the  ecclesiastical  expenses  of  the 
other  relipous  bodies  were  equally  great  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  the  whole  charges  on  the  people  for  such  purposes 
would  be  about  six  millions  a-year  ! 

In  the  taking  of  that  large  income  from  the  Roman  catholics^ 
and  its  present  enjoyment  mainly  by  a  few  protestant  ecclesias- 
itics,  in  tlie  midst  of  overwhelming  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
19  presented  a  melancholy  and  sickening  picture,  which  has  been 
stigmatised,  as  was  likely,  by  very  hard  epithets.*  Yet  the  pro- 
■posed  appropriation  clause  of  the  Act  of  1833,  by  winch  it  was 
designed  to  apply  a  small  surplus  of  about  £250,000.  a-year  out 
of  the  revenues  to  educational  and  other  ci\il  purposes^  was  met 
with  general  cries  of  sacrilege  and  spoliation,  and  was  obliged 
to  be  abandoned.  When  will  things  be  called  by  their  right 
names  f  The  established  church,  being  iu  unison  with  the  sen- 
timents of  80  few,  cannot  fairly  be  termed  a  national  church. 

*'  Church-cess^^  in  Ireland,  similar  to  the  English  **  church- 
rate,"  and  amounting  to  about  £80,000,  annually,  was  abolished 
by  the  Act  of  1833.  First-fruits  were  also  extinguished  by  the 
same  Act. 

There  are  several  circumstances  connected  with  the  established 
church  of  Ireland  which  render  it  a  cause  of  especial  heart- 
burning and  irritation.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  emoluments  and  other 
property  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Eioman  catholics  wero 
forcibly  taken  from  them.  These  still  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation,  while  those  who  now  enjoy  the  proceeds  arc  only 
a  very  small  minority.  The  proceeds  themselves  are  very  ill 
divided  among  the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  few ;  some  of 
them  being  gorged  with  richer*,  and  many  of  them  having  little 
or  no  service  to  perform.  The  Roman  catholics  have  to  8up|>ort 
their  own  hierarchy  in  addition,  and  at  considerable  cost.  Till 
very  lately  they  were  subject  to  vexatious  penidties,  and  denied 
a  participation  in  civil  privileges — the  right  of  all  peaceable  sub- 
jects. Even  now  their  humbler  classes  are  treated  by  many 
protestauta  with  unchristian  aversion  and  hauteur.  These  are 
serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  their  embracing  the  protes- 

1  The  average  rate  of  men'a  wages  appears  to  Lave  Ijeeu  from  6c/.  to  lOJ. 
per  day,  in  Ireland,  till  vtry  recently. 
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tant  faith.  The  aboLition  of  the  church  eatablishment  is  essen- 
tial to  cure  most  of  these  evils,  aud  would  go  far,  with  tUe 
blessing  of  the  Most  High^  to  produce  this  happy  result. 


2nd  Section, — Tke  Irish  Roman  Catholic  church, 

lu  treating  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  position  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  reference  to  the  state^  it  may  be  observ^ed  that 
the  main  object  of  tliis  work  is,  not  to  discuss  and  expose  the 
errors  of  Romanism — great  as  all  protcstants  must  believe  them 
to  be^  nor  of  any  other  denomination;  but  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  eacti  religious  body  by  the  civil 
authority,  and  to  deal  candidly  and  fairly  with  each  in  a  spirit 
of  Cliristian  good  will.  To  their  own  master  they  must  stand 
or  fall. 

The  Roman  catliolic  hiermxhy  of  Ireland,  for  four  millioua 
of  its  people,  is  represented^  to  consist  at  present  of  foiu*  arch- 
bishops and  tw^enty -three  bishopa,  nominated  by  the  pope ;  of 
forty-six  deana  and  archdeacons,  appointed  by  the  cardinal 
protector  at  Rome;  and  of  2, 145  parochial  priests,  chosen  by 
the  bishops.  The  whole  of  these  ecclesia-stics  are  supported^ 
not  by  the  mere  vohmtary  contributions  of  their  flocks,  to  be 
withheld  at  pleasure,  but  by  regular  payments  required  by  the 
principles  of  tlic  Roman  catholic  faith.  "  Easter  and  Christmas 
offerings"  must  be  made  ;  prayers  for  the  living,  extreme  unction 
for  the  dying*  masses  for  the  dead,  must  be  had  and  paid  for. 
With  astonishing  confidence,  the  priests  contend,  that  all  these 
payments  are  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  or  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  given ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  priest  and  for 
his  support,  which  is  represented  to  be  but  an  incidental  and  a 
secondary  object  I  The  catholic  pays,  and  his  payments  are  held 
to  be  essential,  not  for  the  priest,  but  to  save  his  own  soul,  or  the 
souls  of  those  whom  he  loved,  from  purgatcwry — not  for  a  sus- 
tentation  fund,  but  for  his  own  or  their  salvation  I  The  duty  of 
these  payments  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion; and  whether  that  religion  is  endowed  or  unendowed — 
whether  they  are  compelled  to  pay  to  the  ministers  of  another 
church  or  not,  the  payments  to  their  own  priests  must  be  made. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  while  poor  and  dependent^  the  influence 
*  Laing's  Grerraan  Catholic  Cburch. 
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of  tlic  prieats  is  in  some  respects  less^  and  their  tone  lower,  than 
if  they  stood  in  a  more  authoritative  position,  backod  by  the 
arm  of  the  law.  The  imposition  of  the  protestant  chtirch  estab- 
lishment is  the  great  national  grievance,  and  the  complaint 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  well  foundei 

The  propriety  of  endowing  the  Irish  Roman  catholic  priests 
was  suggested  by  some  higli  protcstant  authorities  in  1845;* 
and  the  sum  of  .€250^000.  per  aunum  was  thought  necessary 
for  tlie  purpose.  One  main  object  doubtless  was  to  remove 
the  existing  appearance  of  sectarian  partiahty^  and  to  furnish 
some  excuse  or  show  of  reason  for  maintaining  the  protectant 
episcopal  estabUshment.  Hnppily,  however,  the  Romish  church 
preferred  at  that  time  to  remain  independent  of  the  state,  and 
many  zealous  protestants  warmly  opposed  the  scheme,  which 
consequently  fell  to  the  ground.  To  take  the  amount  from  the 
opulent  state  church  for  any  other  piuposc  whatever,  it  was 
contended  would  be  spoliation ;  but  to  prcser\'c  the  present 
application,  though  in  the  midst  of  destitution  and  starvation, 
was  accounted  iio  spoliation  at  all.  It  is  not  by  an  addition  or 
a  division  of  endowments,  which  would  but  perpetuate  an  anti- 
christian  system  >  but  by  annulling  all  state  provisions,  that  the 
present  niijust  state  of  things  can  be  rectified,  that  true  religion 
will  he  best  promoted,  and  the  ancient  discontent  and  irrita- 
tion fairly  removed.  This  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  only 
equitable  and  scriptural  principle  on  which  the  "  diflSculties" 
of  the  sister  country  can  be  finally  remedied. 

To  state  or  even  to  estimate  the  annual  incomes  of  the  Irish 
Roman  catholic  priests,  would  be  a  point  of  great  difficulty.  So 
many  small  fees  are  required  even  from  the  poor,  and  so  many 
large  contributions  &om  the  wealthy,  that  the  whole  amount 
thcjugh  hidden  must  be  verj'  considerable.  Since  tlie  general 
prevalence  of  distress  in  1836  and  1837,  the  receipts  of  the 
priests  have  been  much  diminished,  as  well  as  their  influence 
Dver  the  people,  who  found  the  protestants  at  that  awful 
"ierisis  their  best  friends.  Were  the  Irish  church  establishment 
abolished,  the  Roman  catholic  ministers  would  lose  a  strong 
ground  of  sj^npathy  and  of  appeal  to  their  hearers.  The  "  reli- 
gions equality,''  winch  they  often  profess  to  desire,  would  not 
probably,  if  real  in  its  operation,  satisfy  them  long.  They  would 
•  Quarterly  Reviow,  No»  151. 
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atill  sigh  after  the  rich  temporalities  taken  at  the  reformation 
from  their  predecessors.  Much  is  it  to  he  desired,  however, 
that  this  golden  apple  of  unseemly  contention  and  injurious 
efiects  may  be  divided  fairly  between  all  parties,  by  an  applica- 
tion to  educational,  charitable  and  ci\Hl  purposes  I— that  there 
may  he  a  real  civil  equality,  and  no  domination  of  either  reli- 
gious class  ! 


Srd  Section.^Maynooth  Coikge. 

The  Irish  Roman  catholic  college  of  Maynooth,  for  the 
education  of  priests,  has  long  been  supported  by  the  British 
government.  The  main  reason  alleged  for  that  support  has 
been,  to  provide  the  means  of  education  at  home  for  the  students, 
and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  being  exposed  abroad  to 
anti-British,  and  even  to  infidel  principles.  This  reason  operated 
with  special  force  in  1795,  when  the  first  grant  of  ^8,000.  was 
made  by  the  Irish  parliament,  to  aid  in  erecting  the  college  ; 
the  bias  and  inttuence  of  the  young  priests  educated  on  the  con- 
tinent being  then  found  to  be  very  pernicious.  The  grants  have 
since  been  repeated  almost  every  year,  and  have  gradually 
increased  to  nearly  jC30,000.  per  annum. 

The  continued  support  of  the  college  by  the  state  is  said  to 
have  been  a  condition  of  assent  to  the  union  of  the  two  nations 
in  180Ij  and  as  such  distinctly  held  out  to  the  Roman  catholic 
body ;  being  accepted  by  them  on  the  faith  of  government,  and 
on  the  implied  pledge  of  parliament.  Tlie  Act  of  Union  does 
not  however  clearly  confirm  this  view,  but  refers  genemlly  to 
objects  of  improvement  and  charity*  which  were  to  be  supported 
for  twenty  years. 

Maynooth  College  was  a  state  establishment,  originating  in 
motives  of  state  expediency,  as  a  matter  of  political  compromise. 
In  1845,  the  imperial  legislature,  acting  on  the  same  raotivea, 
and  being  anxious  at  that  time  to  conciliate  the  catholic  priest- 
hood, granted  a  charter  of  incori>oration  to  the  college,  endowed 
its  officers  and  professors  with  moderate  salaines,  and  settled 
sufficient  means  of  support  for  the  students,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  consolidated  ftmd,  instead  of  being  voted  annually  as  before. 
It  also  voted  a  sum  not  to  exceed  .£30,0rK),,  for  building  and 
enlarging  the  premises ;  visitors  being  appointed  by  the  crown. 
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to  inspect  the  institution  and  to  report  annually.  The  amount 
for  1850  was  ,€26,360,     This  parliamentary  grant  has  of  late 

years  been  the  subject  of  repeated  strong  remonstrances  ;  many 
sincere  protest  ants  being  utterly  opposed  to  any  appti  cation 
of  the  public  money  for  inculcating  the  gross  doctrine4i  of 
Romanism,  The  number  of  students  is  considerable ;  but  their 
appearance  and  the  state  of  the  institution  are  said  to  be  in- 
diflerentj  and  the  iiteraiy  instruction  appears  to  be  by  no 
means  of  the  first  class.* 


4/A  Section. — New  Educational  Colleges. 

ThesCj  not  being  of  a  seetarian  or  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
have  been  made,  on  that  very  account,  the  subject  of  severe 
censure  and  contest,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  elementary 
[schools  for  both  catholics  and  protestants  under  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  These  schools  are  said  to  be  about  4800 
in  number,  educating  half  a  million  of  scholars.  In  1845  an 
Act  was  passed,  granting  the  sum  of  £100,000,  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  works,  in  order  to  the  erecting  one  or  more 
new  colleges  in  Ireland,  for  the  advancement  of  learning ;  ako 
a  sum  not  exceeding  .£21,000.  annually^  for  defraying  the 
stipends  of  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  professors  of  faculties 
and  other  officials. 

This  Act  has  been  to  a  large  extent  carried  into  eflFect;  but, 
the  principle  of  the  foimdation  being  of  a  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive character,  and  not  specially  subsenient  to  the  interests 
of  either  protestantism  or  Romanism,  the  colleges  liave  been  a 
topic  of  much  vituperation,  and  have  not  hitherto  received  sufH- 
cient  support  or  encouragement  to  make  them  fully  successful. 
The  value  of  the  institution  will  require  time  and  good  manage- 
ment for  its  development,  in  a  country  torn  by  religious  con- 
tentions, and  where  the  largest  number  object  to  the  general 
introduction  of  the  Holy  Scnpturcs. 

5M  Section, — The  Regium  Domm. 

The  regium  donum^  or  royal  bounty  to  the  Irish  prcsbyterians, 
is  an  ancient  annual  endowment,  commenciog  as  early  as  1699 ; 
*  Castle reagh  Correepoadeiice,  Eclectic  Review,  16^2. 
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when  William  III.  granted  by  his  letters  patent  to  fieveii  pred* 
bytcrian  ministers  and  to  their  successors^  the  sum  of  f  1200,, 
to  be  paid  to  them  annunlly  during  phamtre,  for  the  use  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  of  the  north  of  Ireland^  The  grant  was 
renewed  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  with  but  little  variation.  In 
1784,  George  III.,  on  being  assured  of  their  zeal  for  his 
person  and  government,  gave  them  an  additional  allowance 
of  £1000.  a-year ;  and  in  consequence  of  an  address  from  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1792,  the  sum  of  £3729.  16#,  10<f. 
per  annum  was  granted  "  during  pleasure,'^  to  be  distributed 
among  the  "  Irish  non-conforming  ministers  of  the  north,"*  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  With  the  view  of 
ubtaini ng  their  concurrence  in  the  union  with  England,  a  large 
addition  was  made  to  the  grant  in  1801.  Down  to  1803  it 
was  divided  equally ;  but  from  that  time  the  sum,  being  about 
£20,000,,  was  apportioned  among  them  in  three  classes,  at  the 
rate  of  .€100. ^  £75.,  and  £50.  annually  to  each  individual,  on  con- 
dition that  each  congregation  raises  not  less  than  £35,  a  year. 
Smaller  sums  were  allotted  to  the  seceders,  and  the  agent  was 
allowed  about  £350.  a  year  for  making  the  distribution*  It  was 
discovered,  in  1 850,  that  the  agent  had  been  dishonest,  and  had 
retained  a  lai'ge  share  for  himself.' 

Prom  a  return  made  in  1817,  it  appears  that  the  ministers  of 
461  presbyterian  congregations  then  partook  of  the  fundj  re- 

*  Another  regium  donum  of  small  amoimt  baa  long  subeisted  in  England, 
being  originally  bestowed  by  George  1,  in  1723,  on  dissenting  minidten  of 
the  three  denominations,  presbyterianSj  independents,  and  bAptisti,  with 
tlieir  widowi.  The  first  grant  was  j£500,  a  year ;  the  design  being  in  thia 
case,  aa  in  that  of  the  Irifib  bounty,  to  Becure  the  good  will  and  influence  of 
the  disaenters.  The  sum  wan  aoon  afterwards  increased  to  jC700.,  and  it  is 
now  annimlly  voted  by  parliament,  amonnting  to  abont  jCSOOO,  yearly  for 
*'prote8tant  dissenting  miniate ra^  French  refugee  dergymen,  &c/*  These 
are  the  chief  recipients  of  the  fimd  at  tlie  present  time .♦  In  I860  it  was 
stjited  at  ^7369.  Objectiona  have  been  repeatedly  made  by  diasentero^ 
lx>Lh  in  and  out  of  parliament^  to  the  repetition  of  the  vote,  and  very  few 
pai'take  of  the  bounty » 

"  The  CouHul  Act,  which  empowers  the  Treasury  to  give  yearly  allow- 
ance to  episcopal  or  proBbyterian  miniBtera  of  British  congregations  on  the 
continent^  requires  the  hearers  to  pay  a  sura  equal  to  the  allowance/' — See 
ito<A#w?«'  iUport. 

♦  Buck'd  Theological  Dictionary  and  National  Finance  Beporta, 
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ceiving  besides  on  an  average  about  £40  a  year  as  pew-rents 
from  their  hearers,  computed  with  children  at  432,250  pensions* 
Some  of  the  present  receivers  are  nudcratood  to  be  unita- 
rians, ha\nng  forsaken  the  orthodox  principles  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  first  intended. 

A  striking  exemplification  of  the  ill  effect  of  endowments,  or 
grants  by  the  state  for  religious  purposes^  is  afforded  by  this 
small  fund.  Many  of  the  congregations,  relpng  upon  it,  have 
become  very  backward  and  niggardly  in  their  own  contributions, 
and  limit  themselves,  though  wealthy,  to  the  bare  sum  of  £35. 
required  by  the  government.  Even  of  this  the  people  pay  in 
some  cases  but  £20.,  the  remaining  £15.  being  allowed  to  be 
made  up  by  a  free  manse  or  private  endowment.  So  that 
"  while,  in  the  commonest  hedge  or  infant  school,  the  children 
give  each  a  penny  a  week;  these  presbyterian  ministers,  for 
affording  religious  instruction,  do  not  receive  from  their  people 
at  the  rate  of  even  one  farthing  a  week  I  Three  small  presby- 
terian bodies  in  ITlster  accept  no  royal  bounty,  and  their  con- 
gregations  pay  more  than  double  the  average  stipend  of  the 
endowed  class  !^'^  Tliis  contrast  clearly  shows  the  chiUing, 
pauperising  effect  of  prorisions  and  endowments  by  the  state, 
for  sacred  objects  beyond  its  legitimate  province. 


6th  Section. — General  Remarks. 

Tlic  unreasonable  imposition  of  the  Protestant  episcopal 
church  on  Boman  catholic  Ireland  has  been  felt,  even  by  many 
of  its  supporters,  to  be  a  gross  outrage  on  just  and  crjual  policy. 
By  way  of  a  counterpoise,  some  appearance  of  fair  dealing,  by 
measures  in  favour  of  the  Roman  catholics  and  of  protestant 
dissenters,  was  felt  to  be  necessary. 

This  idea,  and  a  desire  to  quiet  and  conciliate  the  leading 
members  of  these  two  bodies,  were  doubtless  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  grant  for  Maynooth  CoUcge,  and  to  the  regium 
donum.  They  were  designed  as  props  to  the  established  Irish 
church,  the  position  of  which  was  felt  to  be  morally  like  an 

•  See  report  of  George  Matthews,  ftppoiated  by  the  government  to  in* 
veatigate  the  case,  containerl,  with  mtich  other  valualJe  information,  in  the 
tracta  of  "  the  British  Anti-State  Church  Assticiatioa." 
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inverted  pyramid^  in  danger  of  being  quickly  upset  without  the 
application  of  supports^  granting  favour  to  the  other  religious 
bodies.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  moral  equality  in  the 
character  of  the  doctrines  upheld  by  these  several  institutions. 
The  difference  however — great  as  are  the  errors  of  Romanism — 
maybe  thought  by  some  to  be  more  iu  degree  than  iu  principle ; 
and  all  are  presumed  to  be  conscientiously  maintained  by  those 
who  profess  them^  however  we  must  lament  the  prevalence  of 
error.  The  Irish  endowments  will  probably  all  stand  or  fall 
together ;  the  most  anomalous  procedure  of  the  three  being  to 
enforce  on  six  millions  of  people  a  churchy  which  five  millions 
entirely  disapprove  of.  The  grants  to  Boman  catholic  students 
and  to  dissenting  ministers  are  comparatively  mere  trifles ;  some 
of  the  protestant  dignitaries  being  at  the  same  time  loaded  to 
repletion  with  the  wealth  of  their  endowments  1 

In  the  forced  expulsion  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics^  in  the 
imposition  of  the  protestant  hierarchy  on  an  averse  and  discon- 
tented people,  and  in  the  animosities  which  have  ever  since 
been  kindled  by  the  measure,  is  presented  a  striking  example 
of  the  evils  of  state  interference  in  such  matters,  greatly  dete- 
riorating the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious  condition  of  a  nation ! 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THB    CBURCBES    OF     SCOTLAND  ;     THEIR    PROGRESS    AND    CON- 
STITtTTIONS. 

An  eminent  political  leader  is  said  to  have  declared  several  years 
ago,  that  "  the  battle  of  religious  establisliments  must  be  fought 
in  Scotland;"  and  it  may  be  said  tlxat  the  conflict  has  been 
maintained  in  that  country  for  more  than  three  centimes,  with 
very  varied  results. 

The  principles  of  the  reformation  were  first  introduced  into 
Scotland  in  1527,  and  for  a  long  period  great  cruelties  were 
perpetrated  on  their  profeasorSj  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
Romish  priests.  Those  principles  however  took  deep  root.  Knox 
and  Melidlle  bringing  with  them  from  Geneva  the  presbyterian 
polity,  which  had  been  adopted  in  that  city,  it  became  finally 
established.  The  first  General  Assembly  was  held  in  1560,  and 
the  original  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed  in  1592. 

1*^  Section,—  Presbyterian  Discipline. 

The  government  of  the  Scotch  established,  or  presbyterian 
churchy  is  conducted  by  ministers  and  ruling  elders  or  pres- 
byters. There  are  also  deacons,  but  their  sole  office  is  to  take 
care  of  the  poor.  Every  parish — ^and  there  are  nearly  a  thousfind 
— has  its  minister,  nominated  by  the  patron,  but  called  or  elected 
professedly  or  really  by  the  members  of  the  parochial  church. 
It  has  also  two  or  three  lay  or  ruling  elders,  being  heads  of 
families,  appointed  for  their  orthodoxy  and  exemplary  conduct, 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  other  elders. 
These  are  equal  in  authority,  and  together  form  a  kirk-session 
in  each  parish  for  the  discipline  of  the  church.  All  the  ministers, 
and  one  ruling  elder  from  every  parish  within  a  district,  com- 
pose a  presbytery.     The  several  presbyteries  in  each  province 
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constitute  a  provincial  synod,  and  of  tliese  there  are  fifteen^ 
which  meet  twice  every  year.     The  highest  authority  is  vested 

in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  ministers  and  elders  delegated  from  each  presbytery^ 
together  with  commissioners  from  the  Scotch  Universities  and 
royal  boroughs.  The  Lord  High  Commissiooer,  the  Queen's 
representative^  presides  over  the  General  Assembly  with  great 
splendonrj  having  a  salary  of  £1500.  a-year;  but  he  has  no  voice 
in  the  proceedings.  One  of  the  ministers  is  chosen  moderator 
or  speaker,  and  on  questions  purely  religious  there  is  no  appeal 
to  a  higher  authority.  The  assembly  meets  annually  for  about 
ten  days,  and  is  open  to  the  public  with  tickets.  It  is  composed 
of  several  hundred  members^  the  majority  being  ministers,  aud 
the  remainder  elders,  representing  972  parishes.' 

The  crown  has  the  power  of  patronage^  or  of  nominating 
ministers,  in  302  of  the  parishes,  the  privy  council  in  60,  the 
aristocracy  or  landholders  io  587,^  and  other  private  persons  or 
colleges  in  23.  This  claim  to  patronage  was  recognized  in  the 
original  Act  of  ConstitntioUj  and  it  has  long  been  tlic  chief  cause 
of  contention  between  the  two  great  religious  parties,  viz,  the 
moderates  or  high- church,  but  low -doctrine  men,  who  are  the 
advocates  of  patronage,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the  evangelicals^ 
high  Calvinists  or  non-intrusionists,  on  the  other.  In  leading 
doctrines  they  mostly  accord,  varying  chiefly  in  degree. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  primitive  apostolic  age 
the  terms  bishop  or  overseer,  and  presbyter  or  elder,  were  but 
dilfei'cnt  names  for  ministers  who  heM  the  same  oflSce;  aud  that 
all  were  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  assembled  church.  A  notion 
soon  followed,  that  bisliops  were  ministers  or  clergy  of  a  supe« 
rior  order,  deriving  their  authority  from  divine  right,  and  by 
outward  succession  to  the  apostles ;  but  that  ciders  were  lay- 
men only,  without  any  such  right  or  succession,  and  holding 
ministerial  authority  merely  by  the  appointment  of  the  people. 
Hence  the  system  of  the  episcopacy  was  considered  aristocratic 
or  monarchical,  and  tliat  of  the  presbytery  popidar  and  demo- 
cratic, each  having  its  respective  supporters.  The  Scotch  pres- 
byterian  church  has  always  rejected  the  idea  of  apostolical 
succession. 

*  Back's  Theological  Dictionai-y.  ^  This  is  a  very  l&rge  proportion. 
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'  2nd  Section. — Progress  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church,  and 
Griffin  of  the  Secession  Churcfies. 

James  VI-  desired  to  support  episcopacy  as  most  consonant 
with  inoiiarchy,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  maxinij  '^No  Ijiahop, 
no  king/^  and  after  he  ascended  the  English  throne  he  snc- 
ccededj  with  some  difficulty,  in  establishing  hishops  in  Scotland. 
Charles  I,  proceeded  in  the  same  course,  attempting  to  assimilate 
the  Scotch  and  Englisli  churches  in  all  respects,  and  to  introduce 
a  liturgy,  which  till  then  had  never  been  regularly  used  in  Scot- 
land. By  these  measures  he  excited  a  general  storm  of  violent 
opposition.  In  1638  the  people  bound  themselves  by  a  new 
instrument  called  "the  solemn  league  and  covenant,^*  to  ex- 
terminate prelacy  as  a  corruption  of  the  Gospel ;  they  met  the 
king's  troops  with  force  of  armsj  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
those  measures  of  resistance,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Charles 
and  the  erection  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  church  cpiickly 
shook  off  the  contrtjl  of  the  state,  though  it  still  grasped  the 
temporalities,  and  employed  the  civil  power  to  persecute  those 
who  dissented.  Patronage,  or  the  claim  to  present  mixdsters, 
was  abolished  in  1619. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  Charles  II.j  by 
his  royal  proclamation,  altered  the  form  of  church  goveniment 
in  Scotland  in  1(K51,  and  re-established  the  bishops  with  great 
lK>mp,  al^o  the  rights  of  patrons,  in  opposition  to  the  strong 
and  general  feeling  of  the  Scotch. 

The  presbyteriau  ministers  were  now  generally  displaced,  and 
succeeded  by  bishops  and  episcopal  **  clergy/'  many  of  whom 
were  unfit  for  the  charge,  and  of  careless^  dissolute  habits. 
Some  of  those  who  had  been  ejected,  were  put  to  death  fur 
the  feai*less  maintenance  of  their  profession,  and  others  under- 
went severe  persecutions.  The  conduct  of  the  episcopal  party 
resembled  that  of  foreign  inquisitors,  rather  than  of  British  pro- 
testants.  The  people,  however,  generally  continued  to  adhei-c 
to  their  principles.  On  the  accession  of  King  William,  the 
bishops,  taking  the  high  ground  of  the  "non-jurors,"  aud 
objecting  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him,  were  suppressed 
altogether ;  when  presbytery  was  at  length  fully  estabhshed,  and 
ratified  by  act  of  parliament  in  1690,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
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the  nation.  The  sittings  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  were  no^ 
renewed,  after  a  suspension  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  right 

of  patronage  again  abolished.  By  the  treaty  of  union  under 
Queen  Anne  in  1707,  it  was  mutually  agi'eed  that  episcopacy 
should  continue  in  England,  and  presbytery  in  Scotland.  The 
established  religion  in  one  country  is  therefore  a  species  of 
dissent  in  the  other;  the  British  monarch,  by  a  singular  anomaly, 
being  the  head  of  both  ! 

Dr*  Chalmers,  whOe  a  member  of  the  Scotch  presbyterian 
estabhshment,  thus  compared  ttie  two : — *'  Instead  of  possessing 
any  such  securities,  [alluding  to  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 
of  England]  we  ourselves  were  objects  of  jealousy  to  the 
English  liicrarchy,  and  thrust  along  with  its  general  body  of 
sectarians,  to  an  outfield  place  beyond  the  limits  of  her  guarded 
enclosure.  We,  in  the  midst  of  disabilities,  have  stood  and 
prospered;  and  though  wanting  her  artificial  protections^  we 
yet  outpeer  her  in  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  population."^ 

When  patronage,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  annulled 
in  Scotland  in  1690,  on  the  establishment  of  presbytery,  a 
compensation  of  6fX)  marks  or  €35.  was  assigned  to  each  of  the 
claimants;  but  in  1711,  only  twenty -one  years  afterwards,  ou 
the  plea  of  insufficient  amends  made  to  the  patrons,  and  of 
great  heats  and  divisions,  the  patronage  system,  with  liberty  to 
the  congregations  to  express  disapproval,  was  re-enacted  by 
the  Britisli  parliament,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  Scotch. 
Protests  were  presented  against  it  year  after  year,  but  the 
assembly  and  the  patrons  becoming  more  and  more  absolute, 
aU  these  remonstrances  were  in  vain. 

In  1733,  under  Ebenezer  Erskine,  a  minister  of  independent 
character,  a  considerable  secession  from  the  established  church 
took  place,  ou  the  ground  of  the  patronage,  of  the  departure 
from  primitive  simplicityj  and  of  the  power  assumed  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  new  body  was  termed,  "  the  Scotch 
Secession  Church.'*  In  1747,  this  body  subdivided  into  two 
parts,  ^'  the  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers,^^  on  account  of  a 
burgess  oath,  by  which  the  person  swore  to  maintain  the  reli- 
giou  by  law  established.  Each  of  these  divisions  again  split  on 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  matters*  Most  of 
them  objected  to  the  principle  of  connexion  with  the  state,  and 
'  Chalmers'  Life,  rol,  iii. 
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all  of  them  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  "  Westminster  con- 
fession" of  1647,  held  by  the  established  church  of  Scotland, 
On  the  recent  abolition  of  the  Burgher  Oath,  they  generally 
coalesced  under  the  name  of  "  the  United  Scotch  Secession 
Church."  All  their  ministers  are  supported  by  free  contribu- 
tions, and  attend  their  General  Assembly. 

Notwithstanding  these  e\idences  of  dissatisfaction,  the  system 
of  the  established  body  underwent  no  relaxation,  and  many 
appointments  were  made  without  regard  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  parishes.  High  Calviniatic  notions  of  election  and  repro- 
bation have  not  proved  a  very  favourable  soil  for  the  growth  of 
Christian  forbearance  and  charity.  Robertson,  the  moderator 
and  well-known  historian,  took  a  leading  part  in  arbitrary 
nieasiu*es»  Great  apathy  and  deadiiess  now  prevailed  for  a  very 
long  period  in  tlie  Scotch  church,  and  discontent  continued. 
The  settlement  of  t!ie  prcsbytcrian  establishment  was  further 
guaranteed  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  union  with  Ireland  in 
180L 

At  length,  in  1834,  the  General  Assembly,  assuming  more 
autliority  to  itself,  promoted,  under  what  was  termed  the 
"scheme  of  church  extension,"  the  erection  of  a  large  number 
of  new  places  of  worship,  with  the  privilege  to  their  ministers 
of  sitting  aud  voting  in  the  general  body,  and  with  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  state  would  provide  the  means  for  their 
support.  The  Assembly  also  enacted  that  a  minister  should 
be  set  aside,  though  nominated  by  the  legal  patron,  if  the 
major  part  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  who  were  full  members 
of  the  churchj  joined  in  objecting,  or  in  giving  forth  a  veto 
against  his  appointment ;  thus  acting  on  the  principle  termed 
"  non-intrusion."  The  general  effects  of  these  measures  are  said 
to  have  been  good — more  zeal  for  religion  was  excited,  aud 
many  new  churches  were  established* 

A  case  however  occurred  in  the  same  year,  which  brought  to 
the  test  the  power  of  the  assembly.  The  liidng  of  a  parish  being 
vacant,  the  patron  insisted  on  introducing  his  nominee,  though 
280  members  of  the  church  objected  to  him,  and  only  three 
were  in  his  favour.  The  presbytery,  the  synod,  and  the  General 
Assembly  all  decided  against  him;  but  a  civil  tribunal,  the  Court 
of  Session,  reversed  the  whole ;  the  conclusions  of  the  Assembly 
were  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  minister  was  forced  upon 
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the  parish.  In  another  instance,  in  1837,  the  presbytery,  aa 
well  as  the  Court  of  Session,  urged  the  appointment  of  a  pa.8tor  ; 
one  member  only  being  favourable  to  him,  and  2G0  others,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  church  judicatories,  against  liim.  The  minister 
was  inducted  under  painful  opposition,  A  great  struggle  now 
arose  between  the  ci\il  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  supporters 
of  each  being  resolute  in  their  determination.  Thus  the  inju- 
dicious and  resolute  exercise  of  the  power  of  patronage  by  two 
or  three  individuals,  gradually  produced  effects  which  involved 
the  whole  Scotch  cstablishraent  in  conflict.  The  question  itself 
must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  great  importance  to  many  other 
professing  churches. 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  1838,  the  decisions  of  the  civil 
courts  being  brought  forward^  the  question  was  opened  up 
between  the  church  and  the  state,  when  a  majoritf  of  forty- 
one,  consisting  of  the  "Evangelical  party,"  decided  to  assert, 
at  all  hazards,  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  churchy 
and  to  maintain  tlic  right  of  the  veto  in  the  conojegatious. 
Large  imd  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held,  many  of  the  people 
shared  in  the  feeling,  the  nation  was  greatly  agitated^  and  at  the 
asaombly  in  1842,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  denouncing  the 
judgments  of  the  civil  courta  as  encroachments,  and  claiming 
rights  for  the  church  in  such  matters  i  a  memorial  was  abo 
agreed  on,  cidling  on  the  queen  to  abolish  altogether  the 
system  of  patronage.  Both  these  measures  were  liowever  in  vain^ 
— the  Imperial  Parliament  confirmed  the  judgments  of  the  civil 
courts,  and  decided  that  the  veto  act  of  the  Assembly  in  183-i? 
was  illegal  and  nulh^  One  step  led  to  another,  and  a  special 
convocation  of  Scotch  ministers  being  summoned,  they  resolved 
that  the  church  should  maintain  her  independence,  and  if 
necessary,  relinquish  her  union  with  the  state. 


8rd  Section* — Estabiuhmeni  of  the  Free  Church. 

At  the  Greneral  Assembly  in  1843  a  long  and  decided  proteM 
was  read,  from  the  dissatisfied  evangelical  ministers  and  elders* 
against  the  decision  of  the  government,  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  Scotland,  by  her  constitution  and  by  the  Act  of 
Union.     Immediately  after  this,  the  moderator  himself  (Dr. 

*  See  Auclit«rarder  Case  ia  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Lorda,  1891 
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Welsh),  and  about  300  mini»ter8  aiid  elders  withdrew  from  the 
assembly  in  silence  and  with  deep  emotion,  and  proceeded  in 
order,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  to  another  buiUbug, 
where  they  organized  the  National  ¥rv.e  Church  of  Scotland, 
Dr.  Chahners,  who,  though  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  probably  had  not  foi*eseen  the  extremity  to 
\\hich  these  proceedings  were  likely  to  lead,  was  chosen  the 
first  moderator  of  the  New  Assembly.  An  Act  of  demission 
was  prepared  and  executed,  by  which  474  seceding  ministers 
relinquished  their  stipends,  their  manses,  and  other  pasioi*al 
endowments,  amounting  together  to  upwards  of  ±1(M),000»  a- 
year,  or  an  average  of  £210.  each.  About  2000  elders  are 
stated  to  have  joined  in  the  secession,  tlie  whole  being  a  full 
half  of  the  ofticc-bearers  in  the  national  church,  and  carrying 
with  them  about  one-half  of  its  ^'  tnerobers,  in  fnll  communion  " 
or  membership. 

The  claim  of  patronage  is  ob'idously  one  of  the  fruits  of  that 
connection  mth  the  state,  by  which  the  most  sacred  concerns 
and  rights  of  a  church  are  surrendered  to  the  determination  of 
the  civil  authority,  in  consideration  of  the  guarantee  of  certain 
civU  priWlegcs.  Emancipated  from  this  serfdom^  the  Scotch 
church  might  have  regulated  its  affairs  according  to  its  own 
judgment  of  Christian  principle  and  duty.  There  is,  however, 
some  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  seceding  party  really  wished 
the  state  to  be  subservient,  and  took  ground  quite  as  high  in 
some  respects  as  that  held  by  the  body  from  which  they  with- 
drew. 

Great  personal  sacrifices  were  involved  in  these  steps.  The 
ministers  and  their  families  had  at  once  to  quit  their  manse ^ 
or  parsonage  houses,  and  find  shelter  where  they  could :  they 
had  to  preach  for  a  time  in  barns  or  sheds,  in  ravines  or  in 
the  open  fields ;  but  a  sentiment  of  duty  and  a  general  zeal 
animated  both  them  and  the  people,  so  that  about  one-third  only 
of  the  wliole  population  is  said  to  have  remained  with  the 
established  church.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  seceding 
party  to  raise  contributions,  and  600  free  places  of  worship  were 
soon  erected,  the  wliole  sum  contributed  within  three  years  at 
home  and  abroad  being  upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  Of  this 
amount,  part  was  expended  on  new  buildings  for  worship,  aiid 
part  was  invested  as  a  capital,  the  interest  of  which,  ajid  the  free 
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contributions  of  the  people^  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministers.  These  are  said  to  be  about  1500  in  number^  and 
to  have  received  in  one  year  £81^000.  firom  the  fund,  and 
£20,000.  more  from  collections;  the  incomes  of  most  of  the  leaders 
being  very  nearly  equal  to  their  former  stipends.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding the  assumed  name  of  "{ree/^  they  have  not  fiilfilled 
the  command  of  our  Lord  to  "  give  freely/^  nor  followed  the 
apostolic  example,  to  "  labour  with  their  own  hands  *'  in  some 
honest  calling. 

Here  it  must  be  especially  remarked  that,  in  both  these 
Scotch  churches,  the  ministers  retain  a  preponderance  of  votes ; 
and  that  in  both,  the  old  notions  and  habits  of  ascendancy 
and  self-importance,  natural  to  an  establishment,  still  exert  a 
powerful  influence.  In  their  celebrated  protest,  the  evange- 
lical or  Free  Church  party  "firmly  assert"  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  "the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  to 
maintain  and  support  an  establishment  of  religion;"  claiming 
the  liberty,  for  themselves  and  their  successors,  "to  strive  by 
all  lawful  means  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  duty;"  but 
acknowledging  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  retain  the  benefits, 
while  they  "  cannot  comply  with  the  conditions."  Thus  after 
all,  interesting  as  the  struggle  is,  the  object  contended  for  was 
but  partial  and  incomplete — by  no  means  a  denial  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  state  support  till  forced  upon  them,  but  merely  a  reso- 
lution, apparently  not  very  fair  and  reasonable,  to  be  free  from 
its  control  on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  ministers.^ 

The  retention  of  such  views  does  not  convey  a  bright  promise 
of  spiritual-mindedness ;  and  accordingly,  a  corrupt  system  of 
vicing  with  the  established  kirk  in  the  erection  of  handsome 
places  of  worship,  and  courting  popular  favour  by  outward 
grandeur  and  eloquent  oratory,  is  still  at  work,  and  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented,  as  evidence  of  a  worldly  spirit.  A  holy  emu- 
lation in  maintaining  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
worship  and  ministry,  and  in  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men,  would  be  more  worthy  of  Christian  churches 
and  their  ministers ! 

»  D'Aubignb's  Scotland,  &c. ;  NoePs  Essay  ;  Buck's  Theolog.  Diet.,  &o. 
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of  Scotland, 

The  whole  income  of  the  ministers  of  the  kirk  wils  estimated 
in  1755  at  about  i::6B,500.,  and  their  number  at  944;  hence 
each  received  on  an  average  abont  .€72.  a-yearJ 

The  ministers  of  the  presbyterian  Scotch  cstabliiihment  are 
now  stated  to  umonnt  to  1105.  Their  income  is  deiived  chiefly 
from  tcinds  or  tithes,  which  are  often  paid  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  victuals,  fis  oatmeal  or  barley.  By  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1810,  the  smn  of  i?10,000,  per  annum 
was  g^ranted  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  poorer  ministers  to 
not  less  than  ^150,  each;  and  down  to  18^30  total  grants  of 
4^367,591,  had  been  so  appropriated.  A  small  snm^  about 
j£8,  6*.  8<i.j  ia  usually  allowed  for  w!iat  are  termed  **  communion 
elements,"  besides  a  manse  or  parsonage,  and  a  glebe  of  six  or 
|eevea  acres  of  land,  with  some  other  minor  privileges*  The 
whole  income  of  a  few  of  the  livings  appears  to  range  from 
.^500.  to  £700.  a-year  each.  The  entire  cost  of  the  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  establishment  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  at  present 
€300,000.  per  annum;  which  sum,  if  didded  between  1105 
ministers,  would  give  an  average  of  t270.  for  each,  including 
the  expenses  of  divine  worship,  &c.^  Pluralities  and  non-resi- 
dence have  of  later  times  been  abolished. 

The  teinds  or  tithes  of  the  established  ministers  of  Scotland 
are  not,  like  the  rent -charge  of  the  Anglican  church,  regulate  tl 
by  a  seven  years'  average  of  the  prices  of  corn,  but  fluctuate  evcr\^ 
year  according  to  the  medinm  price  for  the  previous  year  alone 
— a  plan  which  is  said  to  subject  their  income  to  great  and  in- 
convenient variations* 

A  government  grant  of  £50,000.  was  made  in  1825,  for  erect- 
ing edifices  for  the  national  worship  in  the  higklands  and  islands 
of  Scotland.  A  drawback  of  ifi  17,456.  was  also  allowed  down 
to  1839  on  the  building  materials.*^ 


'  Baptist  W.  NoeFi}  Essay* 
*  See  ParliazuentiLry  Returns. 


'  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary* 
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hth  Section. — General  Notices. 

The  Established  Church  is  represented  to  have  16  synods^  83 
presbyteries^  and  about  974  parishes;  but  to  number  less  than  a 
third  of  the  entire  population  as  its  members. 

The  Free  Church  consists  of  17  synods  and  71  presbyteries, 
with  a  larger  and  more  wealthy  body  of  members,  at  present, 
than  either  of  the  two  other  great  divisions.  Its  affairs  are  con- 
ducted much  on  the  same  system  as  that  of  the  established 
church,  patronage  excepted. 

The  United  Secession  Church  has  about  500  congregations, 
extending  through  the  country,  and  comprehending  many  of  the 
most  liberal-minded,  philanthropic  and  active  members  of  the 
middle  class.  The  population  belonging  to  its  various  branches 
is  estimated  at  about  350,000.^ 

There  are  also  a  few  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Independents, 
Methodists,  Friends,  &;c. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Scotch  churches  generally,  it  must  be 
noted  that  membership  or  communion  is  in  general  well  defined 
and  maintained,  and  that  moral  delinquency  is  commonly  visited 
with  a  privation  of  church  privileges.  However  deficient  they 
may  be  in  some  respects,  the  several  churches  do  to  a  large 
extent  govern  themselves,  elect  their  officers,  and  manage  their 
own  affairs.  The  evils  of  the  system  of  patronage  are  therefore 
felt  more  sensibly  by  them,  and  more  easily  corrected  than  in 
England,  where  there  is  Uttle  or  no  discipline  over  the  private 
members  of  the  established  church. 

*  Penny  Cyclopaedia. 
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CONSTITUTIONS    OF    ANGLO-SAXON     STATJSrS    ANB    CHURCHES    IN 
NORTH   AMERICA. 


Most  of  the  European  governments  were  originally  founded 
in  times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  before  the  general  diffusion 
of  Christianity.  ^lany  of  their  principles  were  derived  from 
heathen  or  Jewish  sources.  Brute  force  and  dark  superstition 
furnished  quotas  to  their  constitutions.  In  process  of  time,  the 
feudal  and  the  papal  systems  eoiitributed  largely.  Priestly 
authority  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  public  affairs.^  We 
therefore  rarely  find  in  the  old  world  instances  of  complete 
liberty  and  equality  in  ei\il  and  religious  matters.  It  was  liow- 
evcr  on  this  great  prineiplej  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  governments 
in  several  parts  of  the  new  w  orld  were  professed  to  be  settled, 
in  times  of  great  inquir}%  confliet  and  intelligence.  To  that 
interesting  field  then  we  must  chiefly  look,  for  the  practical 
development  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  especially  liberty  of 
conscience.  Notbing  less  w^as  to  be  expected  from  men  who  had 
suffered  so  severely  from  an  exclusive  system.  The  sources  of 
information  on  this  head  are  scanty ;  but  a  rapid  glance  at 
several  of  the  British  Colonies  will  tend  to  throw  light  on 
the  subject. 

}3t  SectiofL — Virginia, 

The  earliest  settlements  of  Englishmen  on  the  American 
shores  took  place,  about  the  year  1607,  on  tlmt  part  called 
Virginia;  where  the  colonists^  being  strict  episcopalians,  fixed 
the  form  of  religion  according  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
established  church  of  England. 

In  1621,  a  representative  constitution  was  introduced;  the 
company  of  proprietors  ordered  100  acres  of  laud  in  each  of  the 

'  Sec  A  DiasertAtion  oo  Canon  and  Feudal  Law,  by  John  Adams. 
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boroughs  to  be  laid  oflf  for  a  glebe,  and  .€200.  sterling  to  be 
raised  for  a  living  by  each  parish.  The  stipend  was  settled  by 
the  yearly  appropriation  to  each  minister  of  a  large  quantity  of 
tobacco  and  corn,  valued  at  £200.  There  were  then  only  five 
ministers  in  the  colony.* 

The  Assembly  passed  an  Act  in  1643,  "  to  preserve  purity  and 
unity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the  church,  and  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacraments.^'  No  minister  to  be  admitted 
to  officiate,  except  on  proof  of  his  ordination  by  some  bishop  in 
England,  and  on  subscription  of  conformity ;  otherwise  to  be 
silenced  and  compelled  to  depart  the  country.  The  ancient 
constitution,  having  been  suspended  during  the  Commonwealth, 
was  restored  in  1662,  and  the  church  of  England  was  regularly 
established  by  the  Assembly.  Churches  were  ordered  to  be  built, 
glebe  lands  to  be  laid  out,  and  vestries  appointed.  Ministers 
who  had  been  ordained  in  England  were  to  be  inducted  by  the 
governor,  and  all  others  to  be  prohibited. 

In  1682,  report  was  made  that  Virginia  contained  about 
14,000  "  tithables  or  working  hands."  The  ecclesiastical  Uvings 
were  then  seventy-six  or  seventy-seven ;  but  the  poorness  of 
the  country,  and  the  low  price  of  tobacco  had  reduced  the 
value  about  one-half.  In  1703,  the  colony  contained  60,000 
souls,  of  which  number  25,000,  being  males  above  sixteen  years 
of  age,  were  subject  to  tithes  by  a  poll-tax,  the  remainder  being 
women  and  children. ^  Every  inhabitant  was  required,  under 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
ministers  of  the  episcopal  church. 

2nd  Section. — New  England. 

This  country  was  first  colonized  in  1620  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  or  British  settlers  at  New  Plymouth, — being  suflfering 
puritans,  who  had  quitted  their  native  land  in  order  to  escape 
persecution  for  religion,  and  to  establish  a  united  Christian 
colony.  The  basis  of  agreement  between  the  first  settlers  was 
this : — to  "  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal 
laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and  officers  from  time  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the 

*  Holmes'  Annals  of  America ;  Jolin  Kicharclson's  Life.  '  Ibi<l. 
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general  good  of  tlie  colony  ;  *'    the  emigrauts  promising  thereto 
**  all  due  subordination  aud  obedience.'** 

This  however  was  but  a  vaj^ruc  outline  of  their  intentions ;  it 
laid  down  no  clear  principles  of  religious  or  civil  liberty ;  and 
they  soon  enforced  with  a  high  hand  their  own  views  of  religion, 
persecuting  others  who  held  different  sentiments.  Two  episco- 
palians, who  had  gone  out  with  them,  and  had  been  appointed 
nienihers  of  the  Council,  were  treated  with  much  harshness  for 
rasserting  their  own  principles^  and  within  a  short  period  were 
arrested  and  sent  back  to  England. 

"  The  platform  of  church  discipline,^'  agreed  upon  by  a 
synod,  held  at  Cambridge  in  New  England  m  1646-7  and  8, 
togetlier  with  the  i*ecognition  of  many  excellent  principles, 
liind  of  "the  Westminster  confession  of  faith,"  contains  the 
following  clauses  : — ^If  necessary,  **  the  magistrate  i«  to  aee 
that  the  ministry  be  didy  provided  for,"  and  "  The  power  of 
the  magistrate  extends  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  mat- 
ters of  moral  righteousness,  yea,  and  of  godliness  too ;  so  tliat 
idolatry,  Ijlasplicmy,  heresy,  &c.,  &c,,  are  to  be  restrained  and 
punished  by  him.  If  any  churches  grow  schismatical,  or  walk 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  word,  the  magistrate  is  to  put  forth 
his  coercive  powxr,  as  the  matter  shall  require."  This  was 
adopted  aa  the  religious  constitution  of  the  New  England 
colonies  ;^  and  by  it  a  dangerous  opening  was  allowed  for  state 
interference  in  religious  matters,  to  an  irulefiniie  extent,  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  or  prejudices  of  those  iu  authority  f 

In  1630,  a  Court  held  at  Charlcstown  ordered  tliat  houses  be 
built  and  salaries  raised  for  the  ministers  of  religion,  at  the 
common  charge. 

The  first  synod  un  the  American  shore  was  held  at  Newtown 
iu  New  England,  in  1G37.  It  condemned,  as  erroneous,  eighty 
opinions  disscrainated  by  Ann  Hutchinson.  In  consequence  of 
this  decision  and  of  general  intolerance,  several  dissatistied  in- 
habitants joined  lioger  Williams,  who  had  lately  settled  at 
Providence. 

Persecution  was  excited  against  the  Friends  or  Qmdters,  quickly 
after  their  iu*rivrtl  in  1656,  when  theCuiu*t  of  Massachusetts,  "con- 
sidering them  hobtile  alike  to  civil  and  to  ecclesiastical  order, 
passed  sentence  of  banishment  on  twelve  of  them,  being  all 
*  Nejira  Hiatory  of  the  Furitiois.  •  Ibid.  ;  Hohuea'  Annals. 
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who  were  then  in  the  colony."^  This  persecution  was  carried 
to  such  a  barbarous  i^xtent^  that  in  the  years  1659  and  1660 
four  were  hung  at  Boston  for  maintaining  their  religious 
principles^  and  many  others  subjected  to  ignominious  treat- 
ment, cruel  imprisonment  and  exile.  An  order  procured  from 
Charles  II.  put  a  stop  to  these  antichristian  proceedings  in 
1661;^  and  the  Society  soon  became  numerous,  in  spite  of  the 
fierce  opposition  it  had  encountered.  The  stigma  attaching  to 
the  puritan  New  Englanders  has  proved  indelible,  and  the 
dangers  attending  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
have  seldom  been  more  forcibly  exemplified. 

In  1681,  the  first  episcopal  society  was  established  with  autho- 
rity, and  the  English  liturgy  enforced  at  Boston.  These  were 
some  of  the  fruits  of  James  II. ^s  arbitrary  rule  \  on  his  abdica- 
tion the  country  was  again  governed  according  to  its  charters, 
the  surrender  of  which  he  had  in  many  cases  attempted  to 
gain. 3 


3r</  Section, — Maryland. 

This  district  was  colonized  about  1632,  by  papists  under  Lord 
Baltimore,  to  whose  memory  it  is  due  to  acknowledge  that  he 
founded  a  government  where  liberty  was  fully  assured  to  persons 
of  all  religious  persuasions.  It  must  be  recorded  as  the  earliest 
instance  in  the  New  World,  and  most  probably  in  the  whole 
world,  of  the  practical  adoption  by  a  Christian  government  of 
the  great  principle  of  complete  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  governor  declared  in  his  oath,  "  I  will  not,  by  myself  or 
any  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  molest  any  person  professing 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  respect  of  religion."  At  the 
instance  of  certain  puiitans  however,  a  temporary  exception 
was  made  after  a  course  of  years,  with  respect  to  those  who 
professed  the  principles  of  the  first  founders — popery  as  well 
as  prelacy.  The  Friends  also  were  subjected  to  sufferings 
for  their  religious  principles.  But  enlarged  views  generally 
characterised  the  government,  persons  of  all  denominations 
were  protected,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  colony  rapidly 
advanced  in  population  and  prosperity.* 

Holmes'  AiiuaLs.        *  Sewell  and  Grougb's  Histories  of  Friends. 
*  Ibid.  *  Bowden's  History  of  Friends  in  America. 
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4tA  Section — Mhode  Inland, 


Roger  Williams,  a  pmitan  minister,  *'  young,  godly  aud 
zcalouss/*  who  went  to  New  England  in  16S0^  being  more 
enlightened  and  independent  than  most  of  his  eotemporaries, 
boldly  declared  that  "  peraccutiuu  for  cause  of  conscience 
is  most  evidently  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  His 
tenets  were  pronounced  to  be  *^  heretical  and  seditious,  tend- 
ing equally  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  establishment  in 
church  and  in  state;  and  being  found  irreclaimable  he  was 
banished  the  junsdiction/'*  After  enduring  great  exposure  aud 
sufleringj  in  1635  he  settled  on  llhode  Island,  where  he  esta- 
blished a  new  colony  on  the  broad  Christian  ba^is  of  entire  reli- 
gious liberty  and  equality,  naming  its  capital  "  Providence," 
and  declaring  his  earacst  desire  that  it  might  prove  **  a  shelter 
for  persons  of  distressed  conscience/'  A  charter  was  granted  to 
these  colonists  in  1643,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution agreed  on  was,  *'  that  none  be  accounted  a  deHnqucnt 
for  doctrines,''  and  that  "  the  magistrate  having  nothing  to  do 
^^ith  matters  of  the  first  table,  but  only  the  secondj  therefore 
there  sliould  be  a  general  and  unlimited  toleration  for  all 
i^eligions ;  and  tliat  to  punish  men  for  matters  of  conscience 
was  persecution.*'  Tliis  Christian  liberality  brought  upon  its 
anthor  violent  reproaches  from  neighbouring  colonies,  in  some 
of  which  presbytery  violated  the  rights  of  conscience  not  less 
than  episcopacy  had  done  in  Europe.  *'  We  have  not  felt  in 
this  colony,^*  exclaimed  the  indepcTident  Ehode  Islanders  in 
165-t,  **  the  iron  yoke  of  wohish  bishops^  nor  the  new  chains  of 
the  presbjiieriaa  tyrants;  nor  have  we  been  consumed  by  the 
over- zealous  fire  of  the  (so-called)  godly  Christian  magistrate. 
We  have  not  known  what  an  excise  means;  we  have  almost 
forgotten  what  tithes  are  !  "^ 

The  government  was  however  induced  to  pass  a  bill  in  1605,  to 
outlaw  the  Friends  and  seize  their  estates,  for  not  bearing  arms 
against  the  Indians ;  but  the  people  rose  and  prevented  it  from 
being  carried  into  execution.'^  The  genenil  example  of  Rhode 
Inland  was  a  noble  one  in  respect  to  religious  liberty,  and  has 
nitimately  been  followed  thronghout  the  United  States. 
■  Holmes'  Aniiala.  '  fiowdon*a  History.  *  Holmos'  Annaia. 


3C2  Locke's  constitution  for  Carolina.      \Chap.  30. 


5/A  Section, — Carolina, 

This  district  was  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1663;  and  the 
charter  firom  Charles  II.  allowed  "  indulgences  and  dispensa- 
tions in  religious  affairs^  as  the  colonists  might  think  proper/" 
Six  years  after,  the  proprietaries  sent  over  a  new  constitution 
framed  by  the  celebrated  John  Locke;  an  express  clause  in 
which  granted  fuU  freedom  to  men  of  every  religion,— to  Jews, 
heathens,  and  dissenters.  This  ^'  attracted  puritans  and  papists 
from  England,  Ireland  and  Holland,  persecuted  Huguenots  from 
Prance,  and  exiled  Covenanters  from  Scotland.^'  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  had  already  settled  in  the  colony.  The 
constitution  was  however  defective.  It  recognised  negro  slavery ; 
the  church  of  England  was  to  be  allowed  a  public  mainte- 
nance; an  order  of  hereditary  nobility  was  created;  and  the 
legislative  power  was  limited  to  a  few.^  In  consequence  of 
the  inconvenience  of  these  and  other  regulations,  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  north  in  16B0,  and  by  the  south  in  1693 ;  general 
religious  liberty  was  however  retained. 

By  an  act  of  the  provincial  assembly  in  1692,  the  counties 
were  divided  into  thirty  parishes,  sixteen  of  which  were  supplied 
with  ministers,  and  provided  with  livings.  An  episcopal  college 
was  established  in  the  same  year,  as  a  seminary  for  ministers, 
and  for  educational  purposes.  The  college  was  endowed  with 
20,000  acres  of  land,  and  with  a  revenue  derived  from  a  duty 
of  one  penny  per  lb.  on  tobacco  exported.  Episcopacy  was 
established  in  South  Carolina  in  1704,  and  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  provincial  legislature,  requiring  all  members  of  the 
assembly  to  conform  to  the  religious  worship  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  according  to  its 
rites.  An  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  also  established  and 
vested  with  arbitrary  powers :  "  money  was  provided  for  build- 
ing churches,  land  for  glebes,  and  a  salary  for  each  rector.''^ 

The  government  of  Georgia  was  settled  in  1732,  with  liberty 
of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  to  all  but  papists.*^ 

*  Holmes*  Annals  of  America. 

'  Some  of  these  clauses  are  said  not  to  have  >>eeu  indite«l  by  Locke. 

'  Holmes*  Annals.  *  Ibid. 
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6W. — The  Jerseys, 


Tlie  first  settlement  of  New  Jersey  was  by  the  Dutch;  the 
colony  being  finally  transferred  to  British  dominion  in  1674, 
when  West  Jersey  was  purchased  by  two  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  for  C20CK).  These  subdivided  it  amonf^  many  others  ; 
and  in  1G7G  the  proprietors  laid  down  certain  principles  of 
future  government.  Section  16th  declares  that  ''No  manor 
number  of  men  have  authority  to  rule  over  men's  consciences 
in  religious  matters ;  "  therefore  it  is  ordained  ''^That  no  person 
within  the  said  province  shall  be,  upon  any  pretence  whatever, 
called  in  question  or  punished,  either  in  person,  estate  or  privi- 
lege, for  the  sake  of  his  opinion,  faitli  or  worship,  in  matters  of 
religion,  &c.*'  All  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  free  from  oppres- 
sion and  slavery,  and  the  force  of  arms  was  in  no  case  to  be 
employed.  Many  of  the  Friends  having  migrated  from  England 
to  West  Jersey,  and  settled  there  with  liberty  and  success^ 
certain  members  of  the  same  society  purchased  East  Jersey 
in  1681.^ 

An  American  annalist  remarks,  that  in  every  tow  n  in  East 
Jersey  about  that  time  there  was  a  house  for  public  worship, 
where  religious  serrice  was  performed  weekly.  They  had  uo 
laws  for  maintaining  public  teachers,  but  the  towns  that  had 
them  made  way  within  themselves  to  maintain  them,  Newark 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  town  having  a  settled  preacher 
who  **  followed  no  other  employment.'*  In  1686  a  strict  law 
ras  passed  against  duels  and  challenges,  and  no  one  was  allowed 

go  armed  with  swordj  pistol  or  dagger,  on  penalty  of  £B,^ 

Both  colonies  became  a  secure  and  favourite  retreat  for  those 
who  were  oppressed  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  desirous  to 
live  in  peace.  James  II.  attempted  to  deprive  the  colony  of  its 
charter,  which  wa«  at  length  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  the 
tvro  provinces  were  united  in  1702  under  the  gOTemment  of 
Lord  Cornbury. 


'  Bowdens  IImtor>',  Sec. 


^  Hulnies'  vVnmtljs. 
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7th  Section. — New  York. 

This  country,  termed  by  the  Dutch  New  Netherlands,  was 
finally  assigned  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster  in 
1674,  when  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  obtained  a 
new  patent  for  it  from  the  king,  and  called  it  after  his  own  title. 
The  first  assembly  after  the  revolution  was  held  in  1691,  and 
passed  an  Act  that  no  person,  professing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,  should  be  disturbed  or  questioned  for  difierent  opinions 
in  religion,  he  not  disturbing  the  public  peace ;  the  professors  of 
the  Romish  religion  being  excepted.  The  same  liberty  of  con- 
science  was  extended  by  charter  to  Massachusetts  in  1692,  and 
with  the  like  exception.  The  episcopal  church  was  first  intro- 
duced into  New  York  in  1693,  when  the  assembly  passed  an  Act 
for  settling  and  maintaining  a  ministry.^ 

8/A  Section. — Pennsylvania. 

In  1681  a  grant  was  made  to  William  Penn,  by  royal  charter, 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  Delaware,  which  was  named 
Pennsylvania,  after  his  father  Admiral  Penn.  The  motives  of 
William  Penn  in  soliciting  the  grant  and  planting  the  colony, 
are  said  to  have  been  three-fold  :  the  first  was,  to  establish  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  thus  to  provide  a  safe  shelter  and 
peaceful  abode  for  the  people  of  his  own  and  other  persuasions, 
who  were  distressed  on  account  of  religion ;  the  second,  to  fur- 
nish a  sound  example  and  "  holy  experiment "  of  enlightened 
polity  and  good  government,  founded  on  Christian  principles ; 
and  the  third,  to  promote  the  civilization  and  conversion  of 
the  Indian  natives,  by  measures  of  righteousness  and  religious 
intercourse. 

In  his  outline  of  the  frame  of  government  he  says,  "  I  do  for 
me  and  mine  declare  and  establish,  for  the  first  fundamental  of 
the  government  of  my  province,  that  eveiy  person  residing 
therein  shall  enjoy  the  free  possession  of  his  or  her  faith  and 
exercise  of  worship  towards  God,  in  such  manner  as  every  such 
person  shall  in  conscience  believe  is  most  acceptable  to  God. 
And  so  long  as  every  such  person  useth  not  tliis  Christian  liberty 
'  Holmes'  Annals. 
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to  the  destruction  of  others  or  to  licentiousness,  he  or  she  shall 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  Christian  liherty 
by  the  cinl  magisti^ate." 

The  cliartcr  which  he  granted  to  the  colony  in  1 701  breathed 
the  same  impartial  and  comprehensive  spirit.  "No person  con- 
frsainf^  the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  to  be  the  Creator, 
Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  holding  himself  obliged 
to  live  peaceably  and  justly  under  civil  government,  shall  be  in 
any  etise  molested  or  prejudiced  in  person  or  estate,  for  his  con- 
scientious persuasion  or  practice,  or  be  compelled  at  any  time 
to  frequent  any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministiy,  or  to  do 
or  suffer  any  other  act  or  thing,  contrary  to  his  religious  per- 
suasion." All  such  as  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  who  had  not  been  '^convicted  of  ill 
fame,  or  iinsober  and  dishonest  conversation,'*  were  to  be  capable 
of  being  electors,  members  of  the  provincial  council  or  general 
assembly,  and  officers  of  the  govenmient.  The  people  were 
vested  with  authority. 

Founded  and  conducted  on  these  enlightened  Chrisrian  prin- 
ciples, the  government  coidd  scarcely  fail  to  succeed ;  and,  as 
a  natiu'al  consequence,  Pennsylvania  soon  became  populous  and 
the  people  flourishing,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  "  almost  be- 
yond eonjectm'Cj  and  certainly  beyond  former  precedent."  * 
Eighty  years  after  its  settlement,  the  territory'  is  said  to  have  had 
more  white  inhabitantK,  though  settled  later,  than  any  other 
English  colony  on  the  continent,  New  England  alone  excepted. 

It  was  a  favourite  maxim  of  this  illustrious  man^  that  good 
citizens  were  of  still  more  importance  to  a  country  than  a  good 
civil  constitution,  and  that  without  the  former  the  latter  could 
not  be  maintained.  Hence  he  enacted  laws  for  the  right  educa- 
tion of  the  yonng,  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and  provided 
for  the  reformation  as  well  as  the  punii^hment  of  offenders  ;  but 
jealously  guarding  against  any  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
rehgious  liberty,  which  he  determined  in  his  charter  to  be  *'one 
of  those  laws  which  were  never  to  be  changed."^ 

Locke  is  said  to  have  candidly  acknowledged  that  the  consti- 
tution framed  by  Penri  was  sujjerior  to  his  o^^i  pmdnclion 
twelve  years  earlier. 

So  early  as  1702,  twenty-one  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  colony,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  composed  of  two 
'  dark  HOD 'm  Life  of  Penn,  •  rbid. 
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nearly  equal  portions;^  one  of  these  being  Frieuda  or  Quakers, 
real  or  professing,  the  other  consisting  of  English  Independents 
Irish  Catholics,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Welsh  Episcopalians,  Ger- 
man Amish,  Swiss  Calvinists,  Swedish  Lutherans,  and  ao  on.  Each 
of  these  sects  supported  its  own  worship  and  ministry.  Tliougli 
the  Friends  were  a  large  majority  over  any  other  indiWdual 
sect,  they  carefully  abstained  as  a  body  from  giving  themselves 
the  airs  of  an  establishment ;  and  for  twenty  years  the  various 
churches  had  lived  in  peaceful  harmony. 

To  conciliate  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  episcopal  party 
generally,  who  were  intriguing  for  the  purpose,  King  William 
had  made  two  grants,  chargeable  on  the  customs;  one  of 
.^^0,  a  year,  towards  the  support  of  a  church  and  minister  at 
Philadelphia,  first  established  in  1700;  the  other  of  €30,  a 
year,  for  the  support  of  a  schoolmaster.*  Nor  waa  the  tax  of  a 
penny  a  pound  on  all  the  tobacco  exported  from  Pennsylratiia 
and  the  Delaware  the  chief  evil.  Under  favoiu*  of  this  endow- 
ment, which  in  itself  was  an  act  of  injustice  to  every  other 
denomination  in  the  colony,  '*  the  vestry  of  St.  Paid*s^*  assumed 
the  attitude  of  the  church  of  England.  They  laboured  to 
undermine  the  power  of  the  too  tolerant  proprietor;  now  in- 
voking the  protection  of  Lord  Combnry,  now  applying  for 
support  and  coimscl  to  the  see  of  Loudon  and  to  other  parties. 
They  wished  tp  be  made  the  national  church;  to  obtain  endow- 
ments, charters  and  privileges  from  the  state.  Their  first  mea- 
sure therefore  was  to  get  the  colony  annexed  to  the  English 
crown.  They  pleaded  falsely  and  unreasonably  the  licence  of  a 
party  suffering  persecution.  Their  clergy^  they  said,  liad  not  the 
same  rank  and  rights  im  in  Etiglimd.  This  was  their  grievauce. 
In  a  land  of  equals  they  would  be  superior.  Claiming  immu- 
nities which  were  denied  to  all,  they  wished  to  be  the  dominant 
church  as  in  the  mother  country,*  Tlieir  attempts  liowcver 
were  not  suceessfid.  The  germs  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
which  had  been  implanted  could  not  be  eradicated,  but  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  prosper. 

^  Tbe  population  of  the  city  at  tho.1  tiiue  Appears  to  have  been  about 
10,000 ;  at  present  it  amounts  to  abont  280,000,  the  number  of  aduiow- 
ledged  Friends  being  nearly  2,400. 

t  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  eouiaiotton  excited  by  George  Keith, — Soe 
Richardson  and  Boimaa'  Lives, 

*  Bixon's  Life  of  Penw. 
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With  these  great  but  simple  Christian  principles,  neither 
employing  nor  pequiring  any  arms  whatever  of  offence  or  de- 
fence, Pennsylvania  afforded  to  the  world  a  striking  example 
worthy  of  iiuivcrsal  imitation,  enjoying  internal  religious  free- 
dom among  a  variety  of  seets^  and  external  peace  even  among 
aboriginal  barbarous  tribes.  No  militia  or  other  soldiers  were 
employed ;  the  constable's  staff  was  the  only  instrument  of 
authority.  The  state  did  not  interfere  with  religious  matters ; 
every  denomination  was  alike  protected.  No  theatrical  amuse- 
ments were  permitted ;  immorality  and  rice  were  discounte- 
nanced. This  memorable  state  of  things  continued  without 
material  interruption  till  about  1756,  or  for  seventy-five  years,  as 
long  as  the  government  remained  in  the  same  hands,  and  as  long 
as  the  same  wise  Christian  policy  was  pursued  by  the  citizens.^ 


9th  Section. — General  ComtiiuHon  of  tlie  United  States, 

Haring  briefly  traced  the  uatlines  of  the  civil  constitutions 
adopted  by  most  of  the  Englisli  colonies  on  the  American  shores, 
in  reference  to  religious  liberty,  we  see  that  though  some  of  the 
settlers  carried  exclusive  notions  with  them,  and  in  one  case  in- 
stituted dreadful  excesses,  yet  in  general  the  regulations  of  tht 
new  states  on  this  head  far  surpass,  in  Cliristian  liberality,  those 
of  the  old  European  governments.  Happily  for  America  and  for 
the  world,  those  principles  of  mutual  toleration  and  freedom  of 
conscience,  with  some  exceptions  which  long  subsisted,  have  ob- 
tained a  permanent  and  increasing  liohL  The  declarntion  of 
iiulependencc  at  the  revolution  in  1776  thus  briefly  but  fully 
recognized  and  established  them  in  its  third  supplementary 
article  : — **  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  rebgion,  or  prolo biting  the  free  exercijsie  thereof/' 

The  great  views  of  religious  liberty  and  equality  are  more 
largely  developed  in  tlie  modern  constitntions  of  many  of  the 

*  *'Ua  I  vernal  charity,''  writes  WUliiim  Penii,  "  impart  iul  libeKy  of  nin- 
seieuoe,  and  to  do  to  others  its  one  would  he  done  by*  are  corner-stones  aurl 
prtucipleB  with  me,  and  I  am  ecauthilized  at  all  liuildlugs  tliat  have  them 
not  for  tlieir  foundations.  Religion  itself  Is  Jin  empty  name  wnthont 
them, — a  wliited  wrill,  a  |>aiTited  sepnlclire,  no  life  nor  virtue  to  the  8oul, 
no  good  nor  example  to  one*9  neighbour.  Ijet  as  uot  flatter  ourselves ;  wo 
can  never  be  the  better  for  our  religion,  if  our  neighlxjur  be  the  worse 
for  it.      Happy   would   it  Vh*,  if  where   unity   en  da  (*harity  did  Ijegitu" 

-Clarhon*«  Life  of   )\\  Frnn  :    Laffrr  f.o    Tr   P^yrmh' 
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states.  The  following  is  a  specimen  wortliy  of  imitation,  from 
the  constitution  adopted  by  the  state  of  Indiana  as  lately  as 
1851  :— 

"Article  I.     Bill  op  Rights. 

"  Ist.  We  declare  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  &c. 

"  2nd.  All  men  shall  be  secured  in  the  natural  right  to  wor- 
ship Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences. 

"  3rd.  No  law  shall,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  control  the  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  religious  opinions,  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

"  4th.  No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  law,  to  any  creed,  re- 
ligious society,  or  mode  of  worship ;  and  no  man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent. 

"  5th.  No  religious  test  shall  be  required,  as  a  quaUfication  for 
any  office  of  trust  or  profit. 

"  6th.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  religious  or  theological  institution. 

"  7th.  No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  as  a  witness, 
in  consequence  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religion. 

"  8th.  The  mode  of  administering  an  oath  or  affinnation  shall 
be  such  as  may  be  most  consistent  with,  and  binding  upon,  the 
conscience  of  the  person,  to  whom  such  oath  or  affirmation  may 
be  administered,''  &c.,  &c. 

lO/A  Section. — Unrighteous  Distinction  of  Colour. 

A  constitution  founded  on  such  a  basis  of  complete  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  would  seem  adapted  to  secure  to  all 
the  people,  without  exception,  entire  freedom  and  impartiality, 
security  and  privileges,  whatever  their  rank,  persuasion,  origin 
or  colour;  yet  greatly  is  it  to  be  deplored  that,  by  a  mon- 
strous stretch  of  prejudice,  and  entire  perversion  of  moral 
principle,  all  such  as  have  in  their  veins  tlie  least  tincture  of 
African  blood,  however  fair  their  colour  may  be,  are  not  included 
among  the  "  all  men,''  who  are  declared  to  be  "  created  equal," 
and  to  possess  as  such,  "  inalienable  rights,"     These  rights  are 
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in  violation  of  the  comprehensive  and  impartial  law  of  God, 
denied  at  oncCj  by  prejudiced  inference  alone,  and  without  a 
word  to  warrant  it,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
the  globe  I 

Europeans  have  indeed,  in  their  antiquated  systems,  grossly 
infringed  on  the  just  elainis  of  religious  equality  and  liberty  of 
conscience;  but  Americans,  while  boasting  of  the  full  enjoyment 
of  tliese  blessings^  and  of  their  new-born  independent  citizenship, 
liavc  violated  them  still  more  grossly  and  cruelly,  by  continuing 
to  degrade  and  enslave  their  coloured  fellow*subjects.  Practical 
Christianity  must  however  break  every  yoke  of  moral  and  per- 
sonal oppression,  and  the  reign  of  justice  jmd  equity  will 
assuredly  prevail  ultimately  in  both  hemispheres. 

In  the  mean  time,  freedom  is  yet  furtlier  outraged  in  the 
AVestcrn  worlds  by  the  enactment  of  fresh  laws,  forbidding 
coloured  persons  to  settle  in  some  of  the  states,  or  even  to  re- 
main  there,  without  giving  security  of  an  offensive  kind.  And 
in  Europe  intolerance,  civil  and  religious,  assumes  a  bolder  posi- 
tion and  more  vindictive  aspect.  Sui^ly  the  cup  uill  soon  be 
full,  and  the  wrath  of  Divine  vengeance  at  length  displayed  in 
judgment  on  the  oppressors!  Every  enligbtencd  Cbristian 
country  is  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  of 
interest  to  conform  its  system  to  tlie  righteous  law  of  Christ.' 

ll/A  Section. — TJie  several  Reltgioust  Bodies,  and  their  Progress 
after  the  Revoiuihn. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  a  religious  character,  after  the 

establishment  of  the  federal  government  in  1789,  was  a  move- 
ment of  the  epiacopsii  body.  The  independence  of  the  authority 
of  Enghmd  had  rendered  j)arts  of  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer^* 
totally  inapplicable  to  American  episcopalians :  prayers  for  the 
king  and  royal  family  of  Great  Britain,  and  observances  founded 
on  events  of  English  history,  had  become  wholly  out  of  place. 
The  ministers  of  that  body  met  therefore  in  convention  at 
Philadelphia  in   the   same   summer,   and   drew  up   a   general 

*  The  unjuBt  conduct  of  the  United  Statc«  toward  the  native  Indiana,  atul 
the  tttill  more  oppressive  xneasareB  of  Oreai  Brit^itn  toward  the  al^ortgiual 
tribes  of  her  own  colonies,  must  be  allowed  to  bt^  ibid  »]^K>t8  on  the  moral 
reputation  of  lioth  countries,  consistent  only  with  heathen  and  not  witli 
ChriHtian  principlca^  and  utterly  subver^ve  of  exeiiiona  to  elevate  and 
convert  the»o  our  fellow  men. 
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constitution  for  the  protestant  episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States. 

This  assembly  agreed  that  a  similar  general  convention 
should  be  held  every  three  years,  and  that  the  church  in  each 
state  should  have  a  representation  in  it  "both  lay  and  clerical/^ 
that  the  bishops,  when  there  should  be  three  or  more,  should 
form  a  house  of  revision ;  that  the  bishop  or  bishops  in  each 
state  should  be  chosen  as  the  convention  of  each  state  should 
determine;  and  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  holy 
orders  till  he  had  been  examined  and  approved.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  corrected  and  ratified ;  such  parts  as  related 
to  the  government  and  circumstances  of  England,  with  the 
Athanasian  creed,  were  omitted,  references  to  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  inserted,  and  a  few  other  parts  of  the  service 
amended.  Substantially,  however,  the  English  forms  and  ser- 
vices were  retained.  This  was  the  first  episcopal  convention  in 
America. 

To  provide  against  contingencies,  and  to  foimd  a  new  chain 
of  direct  succession,  three  episcopal  American  ministers  had  been 
"  consecrated  bishops  *'  in  London  two  years  before,  under  the 
authority  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  1 792  the  first 
bishop  was  "consecrated  '*  in  America.  At  the  present  time  they 
number  about  thirty.  Thus  was  the  episcopal  church  fully 
established  in  the  new  States;  but  its  aristocratic  pretensions 
and  character,  still  to  some  extent  retained,  do  not  seem  to  have 
won  much  favour  from  American  citizens. 

A  comparison  of  episcopacy,  as  existing  in  the  established 
church  of  England,  with  its  counterpart  in  the  United  States 
is  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  American  episcopal  church,  which 
in  some  districts  had  partaken  of  the  qjiaracter  of  an  establish- 
ment, down  to  the  declaration  of  independence  in  1776,  has  since 
then  received  no  peculiar  bounty  from  the  state,  but  has  stood 
precisely  on  the  same  ground  with  other  religious  bodies.  Its 
members  provide  without  diflSculty  for  their  o^vn  ministers,  places 
of  worship,  and  religious  services.  Tithes,  church-rates,  state 
endowments  and  compulsory  maintenance  are  alike  unknown. 
Ecclesiastical  patronage,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  entirely 
abolished.  The  ministers  are  chosen  by  the  several  congrega- 
tions, and  the  bishops  are  elected  on  the  same  principle.  The 
members  of  the  church  at  large  are  clearly  defined,  and  invested 
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\ni\\  a  degree  of  church  authority.  The  liturgy  has  been  in 
some  respects  purified,  and  may  be  further  corrected  without 
appeal  to  any  civil  legislature,  whenever  the  members  of  the 
church,  whether  ministers  or  hearers,  shall  think  proper. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  presbyterian  church  met  also  for 
the  first  time  in  1789.  It  was  composed  of  four  synods,  and 
was  held  in  Philadelphia.  Its  reputation  is  that  of  an  influen- 
tial community.  The  Dutch  reformed  church,  which  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  Amsterdam, 
now  became  independent.  A  Roman  catholic  bishop  was  "con- 
secrated *'  in  1790,  being  the  first  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  now  about  thirty.  Their  members  appear  to  be  more  nume- 
rous tlian  those  of  any  other  religious  body.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  early  formed  a  connection  in  America.  John 
Wesley's  first  ^-isit  was  in  1735,  and  at  his  death  in  1791,  his 
followers  there  were  about  60,000,  one-fourth  of  them  being 
people  of  colour.  Their  various  sects  arc  now  next  in  number 
to  the  catholics.  The  baptists  in  the  same  year  reached  about 
73,000,  and  now  form  several  large  divisions.  The  Society  of 
Friends  held  its  first  yearly  meeting  of  discipline  on  Rhode 
Island  in  IGGl  for  New  England,  and  has  continued  such 
meetings  from  that  time.  In  1G72,  a  similar  meeting  was 
established  on 'West  River  in  Maryland.  Five  years  after,  one 
appears  to  have  been  held  on  Long-Island  for  New  York.  In 
1G81  another  was  settled  at  Burlington  for  New  Jersey,  after- 
wards including  Pennsylvania.  At  early  periods  such  meetings 
existed  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Ohio  yearly  meeting 
was  not  established  till  1813,  nor  Indiana,  now  much  the  largest 
of  the  whole,  till  1821.' 

Wherever  a  new  settlement  is  formed  in  the  western  states^ 
there  one  of  the  first  public  buildings  is  usually  a  neat  chapel 
or  meeting-house,  raised  l)y  spontaneous  exertions  and  consi- 
dered indispensable.  Ministers  of  religion  have  often  been  en- 
couraged to  settle  in  a  district,  by  the  appropriation  of  a  piece 
of  land  for  their  maintenance.  Throughout  the  United  States, 
either  an  oath  or  an  affirmation  mav  be  used  in  anv  case  at  the 
option  of  the  party — a  reasonable  liljcrty  which  aflTords  great 

'  In  Homo  ])art8  the  j,'eneral  meetings  were  first  held  half-yearly.  See  the 
sovorril  Iwoks  of  disriplino ;  also  lUchardaou's  Journal,  Bowden's  History, 
Ilnlme«\s  Annals,  &c. 
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relief  to  many  conscientious  persons.  Dr.  Baird  stated  in  1851, 
that  while  the  increase  of  the  whole  population  has  been  less 
than  fourfold  witliin  the  last  half  centurj'^,  the  number  of  evan- 
gelical churches,  ministers  and  members  has  increased  nearly 
tenfold,  all  their  funds  being  raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 
In  1850,  according  to  him,  10,000  places  of  divine  worship  were 
built,  and  the  salaries  of  their  ministers  freely  raised  were  about 
£350,000.  So  much  for  the  result  of  spontaneous  efiForts  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  states  of  America ! 

In  Britain,  endeavours  have  been  used  to  restrain  the  mind 
and  conscience,  and  to  tie  down  religious  profession  by  Act  of 
Parliament, — endeavours  which  have  been  productive  of  baneful 
results  through  an  alliance  of  priestly  with  civil  usurpation.  In 
America,  a  spirit  of  independence  in  thought  and  feeling,  and 
an  absence  of  all  such  constraint  by  magisterial  authority,  have 
produced  a  great  variety  and  some  extravagances  of  religious 
opinion.  With  less  profession  and  more  liberty  of  mind,  the 
new  world  however  will  probably  not  suffer  by  a  candid  com- 
parison with  the  old:  the  one  often  displaying  the  fickleness,  the 
inexperience  and  the  rashness  of  youth;  the  other  retaining 
largely  the  immoveability,  the  formality  and  the  coldness  of  age. 

\2th  Section. — The  Existing  Religious  Bodies. 

On  an  examination  of  several  returns  and  calculations,  the 
proportions  of  tlie  various  religious  societies  in  the  United  States 
are  assumed  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  nearly  as  follows  -^  the 
whole  population  being  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions : — 


Religious  bodiue. 


Various  sects  of  Methodists  .  . 
„  „        Baptists       .     .     , 

„  „        Presbyterians  .     . 

„  „        Coiigrcgationalists 

Lutaeran  and  Reformed  Churches . 

Protestant  EpiscopiUans  .... 

Friends,  or  Quakers,  and  Seceders 

Unitarians  (beside  under  other  heads) 

Various  other  Sects 

Boman  Catholics 


ChnpelB. 


14,000 

10,(K>0 

4,000 

1,700 

1,7(:0 

1,600 

1,000 

700 

1,400 

14,000 


50,000 


MiniBten.  <     Membvrs. 


I5,r)00 
ii,r>(J0 

4,500 

2,000 

2,000 

1,800 

900 

700 

1,100 

13,0(.i0 


53,000 


1,200,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
200,000 
200,000 
160,000 
120,000 
120,000 
110,000 
1,500,000 


5,000,000 


'  See  American  Almanac,  Dr.  Raird*s  Statement  m  1851  to  Evangelical 
Alliance,  Census  Returns,  &c.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  computation 
refers  to  members  only,  and  not  to  attenders. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

GENERAL   REMARKS   ON    CHURCH    CONSTITUTIONS   AND    DISCIPLINE. 

Part  I.     On  Church  Constitutions. 

While  true  spiritual  authority  in  a  religious  community  is  de- 
rived from  the  Great  Head  of  the  church, — without  some  degree 
of  whose  life  and  power  its  nominal  members,  ministers  and 
otlier  officers  are  but  insensible  and  dead  as  to  heavenly  things, 
and  their  proceedings  likely  to  obstruct  rather  than  promote 
vital  Christianity, — it  is  at  the  same  time  evident  that,  for  the  right 
ordering  and  government  of  every  particular  church,  there  must 
be  a  proper  authority  vested  somewhere,  and  exercised  by  some 
body  or  person.  The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  in  whom 
is  that  authority  rightly  placed  ? 

1*/  Section, — Opinions  of  the  Early  Reformers. 

The  first  reformers  from  popery  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
very  clear  or  decided  views  on  this  subject.  Not  foreseeing 
the  variations  which  might  and  did  arise,  protestantism  presented 
itself  to  them  at  first  as  a  unity  producing  uniformity, — as  one 
religious  system  distinguished  from  Catholicism;  and  as  some 
governments  had  protected  the  one  and  maintained  its  interests, 
so  other  governments  were  expected  to  uphold  and  protect  the 
other.  But,  contrary  to  their  own  anticipations,  the  adherents  to 
the  reformation,  while  generally  agreeing  in  main  principles, 
soon  divided  into  distinct  sections  or  churches,  taking  different 
views  on  points  of  detail, — a  consequence  which  was  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  individual  freedom  of  inquiry  and  of  opinion,  but 
affording  no  just  ground  for  the  alarm  of  the  friends,  or  for  the 
reproach  of  the  enemies  of  the  protestant  cause.  Difficulties 
sprang  up  and  had  to  be  provided  against,  which  the  reformers 
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had  not  foreseen,  and  for  which  tliey  were  not  prepared.  Their 
views  therefore,  as  to  the  union  of  one  church  with  the  state, 
and  the  evils  arising  from  it,  were  not  distinctly  called  out. 
Their  conflict  had  been  chiefly  with  the  power  usurped  by  the 
see  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  to  the 
Divine  prerogative ;  but  protestant  rulers  also  soon  deserted  the 
leading  principle  of  the  reformation — the  duty  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  faith  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth 
and  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  Tliey  imitated  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  papacy,  assuming  the  rank  of  so  many 
protestant  popes,  and  claiming  a  power  for  themselves,  and  sub- 
mission from  their  subjects^  almost  as  absolute  and  unreasonable 
as  had  been  exacted  by  Rome  herself. 

Many  of  those  who  thought  all  gained  when  they  had  escaped 
the  fangs  of  popish  inquisitors,  soon  deemed  all  lost  when  they 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  protestant  persecutors.  In  the  principle 
and  not  in  the  men  the  chief  fault  really  lay.  Most  religious 
parties  asserted  the  duty  of  the  secular  power  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  religion  \  and  whether  in  the  hands  of  professed  eccle- 
siastics, or  of  rulers  of  the  state  exercising  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions, the  difierence  was  not  material ;  the  system  and  its  results 
were  in  both  cases  nearly  the  same. 

2nd  Section, — Union  with  the  State,  or  Erastian  System. 

Catholics,  protestant  episcopalians  and  puritans, — all  main- 
tained, that  the  rulers  of  the  state  have  full  authority  to  con- 
trol and  govern  the  church,  by  means  of  a  union  such  as  still 
exists  in  several  European  nations,  and  which  it  is  the  special 
object  of  this  essay  to  controvert. 

Matters  of  religion,  however,  as  has  been  already  shown,  do 
not  properly  belong  to  the  province  or  the  cognizance  of  the 
state,  unless  they  interrupt  its  outward  peace,  or  injure  those  of 
its  institutions  which  are  strictly  secular  or  moral.  To  commit 
the  government  of  a  spiritual  body,  in  conformity  with  the 
notions  of  Erastus  and  his  followers,  to  politicians,  statesmen 
and  legislators,  who  may  l)e  of  any  variety  of  religion,  or  of  none 
at  all,  is  an  outrage  on  the  common  sense  and  convictions  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  New 
Testament.     It  admits  indeed  of  no  plausible  apology,  except  on 
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the  ground  that  a  church  has  no  working  agency  within  itself^ 
to  which  it  can  confide  the  ecclesiastical  authority — a  deficiency 
that  should  not  and  need  not  exist. 

"  The  part  of  the  prince/'  says  Merle  D'Aubigne,  "is  to  leave 
a  fair  field  to  the  church.  Princes  easily  forget  this.  They  like 
to  grasp  and  mould  in  their  iron  hand  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  church.  I  hope  they  will  feel  more  and  more  convinced 
that  they  should  leave  to  God  all  that  appertains  to  God.''  Thus 
writes  a  shrewd  observer  and  experienced  Christian;  while 
Chalmers^  equal  in  religious  weight,  declares,  ''  I  regard  as  co- 
ordinate errors  standing  upon  the  same  level,  antichristian 
Erastianism,  which  attributes  supremacy  in  the  church  to  the 
state  on  the  one  hand,  and  popery,  which  attributes  it  to  the 
sec  of  Rome  on  the  other.  It  is  still  human  authority  claiming 
precedence  over  the  Bible,  that  great  directory  of  our  faith/'  ^ 

Zrd  Section. — The  Popish  or  High  Church  System. 

Many  Christians  refer,  for  a  solution  of  the  question  of  church 
government,  to  the  conversation  of  our  Lord  with  Peter. 
"Simon  Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  uuto  him. 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Baijona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And 
I  say  also  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  I  ^411  give  imto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven."'  The  Roman  catholics  assert,  that  "  the 
power  of  the  keys  "  was  hereby  committed  only  to  Peter,  and  to 
his  successors  the  popes  and  Romish  priests,  to  be  used  in  ex- 
communication and  absolution.  Such  will  do  well  however  to 
remember,  that  it  was  vcrj'  soon  after  Christ  had  spoken  of 
giving  the  keys  to  Peter,  that  he  rebuked  him  with  the  words, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  !  thou  art  an  ofience  imto  me;  for 
tliou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be 
of  men.''  ^     Our  Lord  thus  clearly  showed  that  it  was  not  upon 

'  D'Aubij^nc'V  Guniiaiiy,  Eiij^laud  and  Scotlan<L 
•  Alatt.  xvi.  10—19.  '  Ibid.  xvi.  23. 
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Peter  that  he  would  build  his  church,  but  upon  that  true  faitli 
in  himself  which  Peter  had  testified,  whether  existing  in  Peter, 
in  all  the  apostles,  or  in  the  church  at  large. 

The  papists^  restricting  this  power  of  the  keys  to  the  pope  and 
their  own  bishops,  denounce  all  others  as  heretics  and  intruders; 
and  even  the  high-church  protestants  claim  nearly  the  same 
power  for  themselves,  as  derived  through  Rome  from  Peter,  to 
the  exclusion  of  dissenters. 

Augustin  declared  that  "  what  was  said  to  Feter  was  said  to 
all  believers :  '  Feed  my  sheep  /  '  Feed  my  lambs  /  '  What  ye 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  securely  bound,  and  what  ye  loose  shall 
be  entirely  loosed.' ''  Wicliflfe  plainly  declared  that  no  bene- 
diction or  censure  of  any  priest  would  produce  either  good  or 
evil,  except  in  proportion  as  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  mind  of 
Christ.  And  truly  when  believers,  being  baptized  into  Christ, 
and  brought  into  spiritual  fellowship  and  oneness  with  him, 
suffer  their  wills  to  be  thoroughly  subjected  to  the  will  of  God, 
having,  as  Paul  thought  he  had,  "  the  mind  of  Christ,"  then,  as 
they  abide  in  this  state  of  subjection  and  heaven ly-mindedness, 
they  can  will  or  desire  nothing  but  what  God  wills,  bind  or  con- 
demn only  that  which  he  binds  or  condemns,  and  loose  or  acquit 
only  what  he  looses  or  acquits.  Is  not  this  the  full  extent  and 
true  meaning  of  the  power  which  Christ  designed  to  confer,  and 
is  it  not  extended  to  all  the  true  members  of  his  spiritual  body? 

"  That  Peter  was  once  a  prisoner,"  remarks  Gavazzi,  ^^  we 
gather  from  Holy  Writ ;  but  where  do  we  learn  that  he  became 
also  a  gaoler,  and  kept  the  keys,  not  of  heaven,  but  of  a  bride- 
well? Not  content  with  appropriating  the  Moorish  rosarj^ — 
an  innocent  adaptation  of  Saracenic  devotion — Rome  must  also 
learn  from  the  camel-driver  of  Mecca  the  use  of  the  sword,  in 
promulgating  the  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer  ! " 


Ath  Section, — The  Ministerial  System. 

Some  protestant  churches,  giving  a  wider  construction  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  take  also  into  consideration  his  further  address 
to  the  whole  of  his  disciples,  and  not  to  Peter  alone  : — "  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
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in  lieaven/'i  And  again : — ^'^  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are 
retained/'-  Such  churches  profess  to  understand  this  power  as 
descending  from  the  first  disciples  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospelj 
and  to  be  confined  to  ministers  in  all  succeeding  times. 

lliis  notion  savours  strongly  of  the  assumed  divine  right  and 
apostolical  succession.  It  derives  however  no  solid  support  from 
the  language  or  conduct  of  the  primitive  apostles  themselves. 
As  ministers  they  had  a  distinct  and  peculiar  office  to  fidfil, 
in  handing  fortli  to  the  people  the  ^'word  of  reconciliation/^ 
while  other  disciples  superintended  the  more  secular  concerns  of 
the  church.  All  were  "  to  rule  with  diligence/^  and  such  as 
"ruled  well"  were  to  be  ^'counted  wortliy  of  double  honour/* 
whether  they  '^  laboiu-ed  in  the  word  and  doctrine  '*  or  nut^  but 
''especially^*  the  former.^ 


5lh  Seciioit, — The  Popular  or  RepretmtaHve  St/»tf;m, 

Other  protestants  take  a  still  more  enlarged  view  of  our 
Saviour's  words^  maintaining  that  he  addressed  them  to  t!ic 
whole  church,  and  that  all  its  faithful  members^  all  true  be- 
lievers, are  entitled  under  him  to  a  degree  of  spiritual  authority 
and  influence  in  the  conduct  of  church  affairs. 

To  the  believers  at  large  our  Lord  directed  that  the  last  ap- 
peal should  be  made  in  cases  of  difference: — ''If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tcU  him  his  fault :  if  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother ;  if  not,  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more;  and  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it,"  as  a 
final  measure,  ''unto  tljc  church."^  In  the  book  of  the  Acts 
we  read  that  '^  the  disciples/*  being  "  together  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty,"*  united  in  choosing  a  successor  to  Judas;  also 
that  "  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  (he  whole  church/-  met  and 
deliberated  together  on  very  important  questions  of  practice. 

The  true  judgment  of  the  Christian  church  is  fully  expressed 
in  the  words,  '^  It  seemed  good  to  tlie  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us."* 
With  this  sacred  direction,  the  conclusions  of  any  religious  body 
will  ever  be  sound  and  right.  At  this  point  each  should  aim,  that 
its  deUbenitions  and  proceedings  may  be  under  such  a  guidance^ 

'  Miitt  xvUL  18.  *  John  xx.  23.  '1  Tim.  v.  17. 

•  Matt  rviii.  15—17.  *  Acta,  116.  •  Acts  xv.  28. 
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no  less  than  that  of  the  Spirit  of  its  ever-living  Head,  who  pro- 
mised to  be  with  his  people  to  the  end  of  the  world;  the 
natural  will,  selfishness  and  wisdom  of  man  being  brought  into 
subjection  to  Him.  The  apostolic  church  recognized  different 
brethren  as  called  to  the  performance  of  different  duties.  '^  For 
we  being  many/'  said  Paul,  "  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every 
one  members  one  of  another, — ^having  gifts  differing  according 
to  the  grace  that  is  given  to''  each;  whether  '^ministry,"  or 
'^  exhortation,"  or  "  discerning  of  spirits,"  or  "  giving,"  or 
'^  ruling,"  or  "  showing  mercy :"  *  "  For  there  are  diversities 
of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,"* — "  a  manifestation  of"  which 
"  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal."* 

The  gift  of  prophecy  or  of  the  ministry  is  highly  to  be  valued, 
and  important  to  the  church ;  but  the  other  gifts,  just  enume- 
rated and  placed  somewhat  on  a  par,  are  important  also.  In  the 
primitive  church,  "letters  of  commendation"*  were  given  to 
ministers  proceeding  from  one  district  to  another.  Such  were 
termed  "  the  messengers  of  the  churches,  and  of  Christ,"  but  not 
otherwise  Christ's  vicars.*  This  was  an  intrusion  which  entered 
at  a  much  later  period.  Christ  is  the  Head — the  Master;  and 
all  believers  are  fellow-members — fellow-servants. 

Since  therefore  no  one  has  a  claim  to  act  as  the  head,  and 
since  no  class  possesses  an  inherent  power  to  govern  the  body, 
it  follows  that  from  all  the  living  members  of  the  church,  the 
authority  over  it  must  be  derived  under  Christ,  that  all  things 
may  be  preserved  in  order.  There  is  to  be  no  usurpation ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  must  "be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be 
clothed  with  humility."^  Every  member  has  a  duty  to  perform 
in  the  spiritual  body,  and  of  this  duty  he  cannot  divest  himself 
by  relinquishing  the  performance  to  others.  Every  living 
member  of  the  church  is  spiritually  both  priest  and  king. 

The  church  at  large  then  appears  to  be  the  right  judge 
under  Christ,  in  spiritual  matters,  such  as  the  duty  of  particular 
measures,  the  fitness  of  individuals  for  the  ministr^^,  and  other 
considerations.  Altogether  opposite  and  absurd  is  the  idea  that 
churches  are  to  be  under  subjection  to  their  ministers. 

The  possession  of  a  deliberative  power  and  duty  naturally 

'  Eom.  xii.  4—8.  '  1  Cor.  xii.  4.  »  1  Cor.  xii.  7. 

«  2  Cor.  ill  1,  and  Acts  xviii.  27. 

*  Buskin  on  Construction  of  Sheopfolds.  *  1  Peter  v.  5. 
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gives  to  every  true  member  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a 
church,  in  its  discipline,  doctrines,  observances,  finances,  minis- 
ters, and  other  officers.  It  requires  a  correct  view  of  the  con- 
stitution and  extent  of  membership ;  it  strengthens  the  commu- 
nity of  feeling  between  the  ministers  and  the  people,  places  both 
parties  in  their  proper  relative  positions,  and  tends  to  build  them 
up  together  as  a  united  spiritual  family,  in  a  holy  fcUowship  and 
brotherhood.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  investiture  of  minis- 
ters alone,  or  in  a  degree  far  beyond  others,  with  a  spiritual 
authority  over  the  church  by  virtue  of  their  office,  and  the  denial 
to  the  faithful  members  at  large  of  all  part  in  its  deliberations 
and  management,  is  a  sure  method  to  make  the  latter  in  a  great 
degree  a  cypher,  an  inert  body,  depriving  both  them  of  common 
Christian  rights,  and  the  church  of  the  benefit  of  their  co-ope- 
ration. 

The  treatise  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  or  '^  Father  Paul,'^  on  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  and  revenues,  relates  many  distinguishing  features 
of  the  church,  both  in  its  purer  and  in  its  corrupt  days.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  its  government  in  the  primitive  ages  was  entirely 
popular,  the  believers  at  large  having  a  share  in  all  delibera- 
tions of  moment.  Cyprian  attributed  to  the  collective  church 
the  right  of  choosing  and  deposing  bishops ;  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that,  before  tlie  usual  regulations  for  the  appointment 
could  be  gone  through,  a  bishop  was  chosen  by  the  direct  and 
unanimous  call  of  the  assembly. 

Gavazzi  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  '^  the  clergy,  who  in  after 
times  called  themselves  by  insolent  monopoly  '  the  church,' 
were  iu  early  days  but  the  servants  and  functionaries  of  the 
great  assemblies  of  the  faithful;  and  that  to  such  assemblies  was 
invariably  entrusted  the  election  of  bishops,  presbyters  and 
deacons,^'  as  well  as  other  matters  of  importance. 

Wliether  there  be  ruling  elders  or  presbyters,  or  whether 
there  be  overseers  or  bishops,  to  assist  or  watch  over  the  minis- 
ters ;  or  whether  there  be  any  other  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, tlie  difference  docs  not  appear  to  be  very  material. 
"  Presbyter,"  said  Milton,  "  is  but  old  priest  writ  large.'' 
The  true  foundation  of  authority  under  Christ  consists  in  the 
judgment  and  api)ointracnt  of  the  church  at  large,  united  in  a 
real  desire  to  be  influenced  by  his  Spirit,   and  to  deliberate 
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and  act  in  submission  to  Him^  for  the  good  of  his  body.  Unless 
the  government  of  the  church,  whatever  be  its  form,  originate 
with  the  people,  and  be  subject  to  be  controlled  by  them,  there 
will  be  great  danger  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  usurpation, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  among  the  ministers  or  other  rulers,  and 
of  indifference  and  apathy  among  the  hearers,  as  feeling  them- 
selves an  uninterested  party,  excluded  from  judgment  and  from 
action. 

Dr.  Arnold  boldly  declares  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  1840,  "I 
hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  mischievous  falsehoods  ever  broached, 
that  the  government  of  the  Christian  church  is  vested  by  divine 
right  in  the  clergy ;  and  that  the  close  corporation  of  bishops 
and  presbyters — whether  one  or  more  makes  no  difference — is, 
and  ever  ought  to  be,  the  representative  of  the  church.''  He 
however,  under  a  vague  notion  of  the  '^  perfect  church  and  the 
perfect  state,"  would  employ  the  aid  of  the  state  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  governing  body  in  the  church  itself  The  Wesleyan 
methodists  have  long  suffered  from  contentions  about  the  full 
adoption  of  the  representative  system,  to  be  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  the  connection,  the  ruling  body  of  ministers  being 
very  unwilling  to  grant  it.  Priestly  usurpation  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  religious  body ! 

The  following  remarks  of  a  shrewd  observer  confirm  the  views 
here  expressed  : — ^'  The  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  over  the 
religious  concerns  of  the  people  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  a 
soimd  and  pure  administration  of  the  Christian  religion.  Now 
there  is  but  one  remedy  for  tliis  overwhelming  evil,  which  has 
been  growing  to  a  head  ever  since  the  reformation.  It  is  to  vest 
the  church  power,  neither  in  the  government  of  the  country,  nor 
in  an  ecclesiastical  power  independent  of  it,  but  in  the  people. 
It  is  in  the  voluntary  system,  in  which  neither  state-power  nor 
church-power  can  interfere  with  the  religious  convictions  of  men, 
that  protestant  Christianity  must  ultimately  find  its  true  and 
permanent  asylum.  Tlie  church  generally  assumes  now,  as 
it  did  in  the  darkest  ages,  that  a  power  over  the  religious 
conscience  should  be  lodged  in  a  body  called  the  church,  or 
in  a  body  called  the  state.  It  is  a  truth  which  is  only 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  Europe,  that  this  power  should  be 
lodged  in  a  body  called   the   people;    and   that  it  should  be 
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^abolished  altogetber  as  an  establiabment  in  society  vested  with 

It  is  uot  however  to  be  supposod  that  mere  popular  control 
,will  rectiiy  the  condition  of  any  church.  Unless  the  influential 
Jyj  whether  the  people,  the  ministers  or  the  state^  be  subject 
*to  the  government  of  Christ's  Spirit,  everj^  such  church  will  still 
be  out  of  order,  and  will  not  possess  the  true  character  of  the 
"  body  of  Christ.**  *'  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the 
flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers^'*-  is 
an  injunction  that  can  never  be  too  deeply  pondered  or  too  highly 
estimated,  by  all  who  have  an  influence  over  the  professing 
churches. 

John  Hales  of  Eton,  an  eminent  Christian,  observed  two  cen- 
turies ago,  in  his  treatise  **od  the  power  of  the  keys/*  "this 
atithority  was  not  so  imparted  to  the  apostles  that  it  should  be 
eon  lined  to  them.  Every  one  that  heard  and  received  from  thera 
tbe  light  of  the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ  cnicifiedj  so  far  forth 
las  he  bad  understanding  in  the  ways  of  life,  had  now  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  committed  to  his  power,  both  for  his 
own  and  for  others'  use.  Every  one,  of  what  state  and  condition 
soever,  that  hath  any  occasion  oflered  him  to  serve  another  in 
the  ways  of  life— clergy  or  lay,  male  or  female,  whatever  such 
be — ^liath  these  keys,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  others/'^ 

The  representative  system  affords  great  advantages  in  giving 
to  the  people,  or  to  the  members  generally,  a  share  in  the  inte- 
rests and  management  of  their  respective  churches;  such  of 
course  as  possess  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- members  being 
chosen  by  the  rest  to  act  for  them,  and  for  such  time  only  as 
that  confidence  may  be  retained.  That  the  ministers  should 
have  no  voice  is  not  to  be  presumed,  any  more  tlian  that  their 
voice  should  be  preponderating.  The  revival  of  diocesan  synods, 
which  has  of  late  been  urged  in  the  Anglican  church,  would  not 
supply  a  proper  remedy  to  the  existing  evils,  because  the  govern- 
ing power  would  still  be  confined  to  the  ecclesiastics* 

No  system  moreover  can  be  complete,  which  altogether  ex- 
eludes  females,  who  are  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts,  and  who  ai*e 
often  numerous,  pious  and  zealous  members,  from  some  part  ia 

'  LaiDg'a  Notes  of  a  Traveller.  *  Acta  jut.  28. 

•  Quoted  by  W.  Petm  in  an  Addi*eas  to  Frolestanta. 
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its  deliberations^  especially  with  respect  to  the  oversight  of  their 
own  sex.  Tliis  branch  of  the  subject,  apart  from  all  extravagant 
and  absurd  views  of  it,  is  one  of  great  moment,  and  well  deserves 
serious  consideration;  that  the  Christian  character  and  important 
influence  of  woman  may  be  elevated  to  a  proper  position,  and 
that  the  church  may  derive  from  it  that  co-operation,  which  the 
one  is  so  well  able  to  afford,  and  which  the  other  so  greatly  needs. 
Where  right  order,  and  a  proper  distribution  of  a^istance, 
control  and  labour  are  sincerely  desired  by  all  parties,  there — 
under  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth  and  to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture, — a  profitable  ad- 
justment of  the  details  of  discipline  in  the  church  will  from 
time  to  time  take  place,  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  mutual  for- 
bearance. Abuses  will  be  corrected,  errors  relinquished,  and 
deficiencies  supplied.  Ephraim  will  not  envy  Judah,  neither 
will  Judah  vex  Ephraim.  The  rulers  will  not  be  oppressors,  nor 
will  the  people  be  unreasonable.  Exaction  will  give  place  to 
spontaneous  bounty.  The  love  of  Christ  and  of  his  church  will 
supersede  selfish  and  ambitious  motives.  All  classes,  whether 
ministers  or  hearers,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  female,  whether 
taking  an  active  share  in  the  general  management  or  not,  will 
be  united  in  one  common  interest,  and  strive  together  to  pro- 
mote their  common  duty — the  salvation  of  their  own  souls,  the 
true  welfare  of  the  church,  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Part  II.    On  Cuurch  Discipline. 
I  si  Section, — Church  Member shij). 

Where  the  head  of  the  state  is,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  the 
head  of  the  church,  there  a  relaxation  or  total  absence  of  moral 
discipline  is  the  consequence.  The  sovereign  can  scarcely  be 
severed  from  membership  while  allowed  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy, however  great  may  be  his  or  her  deficiency  in  morals.  If, 
as  has  often  been  the  case  in  past  periods,  the  bead  be  an  irreli- 
gious or  immoral  person,  and  still  remain  the  head  or  even  a 
member,  the  same  licence  will  naturally  extend  to  private  indi- 
viduals. The  hedge  of  discipline  will  be  l}roken  down,  by  a  breach 
commencing  in  the  most  prominent  and  dangerous  quarter.    A 
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general  absence  or  laxity  of  moral  control,  and  an  entire  indefi- 
nitcness  of  meinbersliip,  as  in  the  Anglican  church,  inevitably 
follow.  There  can  be  no  clear  and  positive  action  in  admitting 
or  excluding  members.  A  line  of  membership  h  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn*  It  certainly  does  not  include  aa  members 
all  wlio  contribute  under  compulsion  to  the  minister  and  services, 
or  it  would  comprehend  the  nation.  Nor  docs  it  extend  to  all 
those  who  have  been  sprinkled  in  infancy^  or  confirmed  in  youth, 
or  who  occasionally  attend  the  national  forms  of  worship,  which 
would  be  very  insufficient  grounds*  of  church  fellowiship.  Nor  can 
it  be  construed  so  exclusively  as  to  be  confined  to  those  only  who 
partake  of  the  bread  and  wine,  or  who  are  punctual  atteudei*s 
of  all  the  rcH^ous  senices.  Neither  of  these  circumstance!* 
affords  a  safe  and  determinate  rule ;  and  no  general  standard  or 
test  of  faith  or  of  morals  being  maintained^  a  heterogtmeous 
medley  is  loosely  held  together,  going  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  a  Christian  church,  but  with  such  an  acknowledged 
discordance  of  opinions,  that  the  state  declines  to  call  even  the 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  together  in  consultation,  le^it  their 
incongruous  views  and  n^h  movements  should  prove  of  evil 
>rt  to  the  world,  and  fatal  to  their  continued  fellowship. 

The  effects  of  this  looseness  of  membership  are  more  injurious, 
in  a  moral  and  religious  sense,  to  the  nation  at  large  than  is 
usually  supposed.  A  man  may  be  naturally  ashamed  and  humi- 
liated to  feel  that  he  belongs  to  no  denomination  of  Christians, 
and  to  be  an  outcast  from  all  religious  communion  ;  but  the 
salutar}''  effects  of  such  a  consciousness  will  be  in  great  measure 
lost,  il*  he  can  shelter  himself,  as  thousands  do,  under  the  idea  of 
belonging  to  an  established  general  church ;  while  his  chief  or 
only  connection  with  it  is  a  ceremony  performed  upon  him  while 
an  unconscious  infant,  or  an  occasional  attendance  of  its  wor- 
sliip  once  in  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year. 

A  Christian  church  therefore,  it  is  presumed,  ought  not  to 
consist  of  a  miscellaneous  number,  who  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  included  within  the  pale  of  membership  or  not ;  but 
ought  to  Iiave  its  constitution  so  well  defined,  and  so  established 
on  Christian  faith  and  practice,  that  all  its  members  may  be  with- 
out moral  reproach,  and  may  share  in  the  common  rcspousibilities 
and  privileges  of  a  healthy  operative  body. 
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1  2nd  Section. — Care  of  the  Poor. 

?  One  of  the  first  duties  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 

i  members  of   the   primitive  Christian  church,  was  a  provision 

^  '  for  the  outward  wants  of  its  poor.   To  fulfil  this  great  duty  their 

Tj  united  exertions  were  directed,  and  their  contributions  liberally 

T  poured  in.     And  surely  the  same  object  has  a  legitimate  and 

powerful  claim  on  the  care  of  every  Cliristian  church  at  the 
present  time.     To  throw  oflf  this  charge  on  the  state  or  the 
*  public,  to  be  coldly  administered  by  the  agents  of  the  law  or  by 

cliance,  is  a  dereliction  of  duty  wliich  is  submitted  to  be  neither 
sanctioned  by  Scripture  example,  nor  productive  of  good  effects 
on  the  minds  of  either  party.  Did  every  church  provide  with 
attention  and  kindness  for  its  own  jwor  members,  there  would 
be  much  less  pauperism  and  suftering,  the  bonds  of  mutual  in- 
terest and  charity  would  be  strengthened,  and  all  would  feel 
'.  closely  united  in  one  common  brotherhood  of  spirituals  and  tem- 

porals. The  poor  would  be  distinctly  owned  as  well  as  the  rich, 
to  be  members  of  that  body,  whose  Holy  Head  ever  evinced  a 
special  regard  to  their  instruction  and  comfort.  Is  there  not 
some  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  lloman  catholic  church  is, 
in  many  places,  more  attentive  to  the  poor  than  some  pro- 
tcstant  bodies?  and  that  in  England  the  poor  suflered  great 
temporal  loss  from  the  reformation  ?  If  there  is  any  ground 
for  these  reproaches  they  ought  to  be  rolled  off  for  ever.  But 
truly  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  is  there  not  great  reason  to  fear 
that,  in  most  modern  churches,  the  demands  of  the  ministers 
have  exhausted  the  generosity  of  the  members,  and  left  the  poor 
unprovided  for  ? 

Srd  Section, — On  Dealing  with  Delinquents. 

Some  sort  of  order  and  of  dealing  with  delinquents   being 

obviously  necessary  in  every  well  regulated  church,  the  next 

-^  point  for  consideration  is,  tlie  kind  and  extent  of  discipline 

which  ought  to  be  exercised  in  tliis  and  other  respects.     The 

r  membership  of  adult  individuals  in  any  religious  body  shoidd 

:  evidently  be  the  residt  of  conviction  and  preference.     If  these 
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tend  towarrls  auotbcr  body,  and  outward  interested  motives  are 
allowed  to  supersede  them^  the  real  efficiency  of  such  members 
is  destroyed  as  respects  that  particular  churchy  although  they 
may  he  good  members  of  another  which  they  prefer.  Every 
lotive  therefore,  which  supplants  the  true  ground  of  inward 
con\nction  and  preference,  must  be  carefully  avoided  as  a  base 
substitute ;  and  no  agencies,  such  as  the  hope  of  gain  or  the 
fear  of  loss,  either  in  purse  or  in  reputation,  must  be  brought 
to  operate,  and  to  interfere  with  the  conscientious  action  of 
private  judgment, — the  indispensahlc  requisite  to  all  true  reli- 
gious profession. 

The  authority  and  discipline  of  a  church  over  its  members 
must  not  therefore  exceed  this  limit.  If  an  individual  within  its 
pale  cannot  conscientiously  unite  with  it  as  a  whole,  he  must  be 
left  at  full  liberty  to  withdraw,  without  penalty' or  denunciation. 
If  he  commit  a  breach  of  its  rules,  or  of  morality,  or  embrace 
doctrines  opposed  to  those  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  nomi- 
nal member,  and  if  repeated  endeavours  to  retain  or  convince 
him  prove  in  vain,  he  must  be  separated  from  the  body  in  a 
spirit  of  Cbristian  good-will,  with  regret  for  the  cause.  Any 
measures  which  go  beyond  this  line  of  charity^  and  interfere 
with  independence  of  feeling  and  profession,  are  clearly  at  vari- 
ance with  tlie  freedom  and  sincerity  of  all  true  religion,  and 
tend  to  crush  it  at  the  root.  The  judgment  of  conscience  not 
being  within  the  province  of  fallible  man,  but  God's  prerogative, 
to  Him  must  the  dissentient,  and  ourselves  also,  either  stand  or 
fall.  A  breach  of  morality  or  Christian  love  comes,  in  many 
cases,  within  secular  jurisdiction,  and  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a 
more  heinous  offence  than  doctrinal  diflerencesj  important  as 
these  may  be. 

*'  The  arms  of  a  religious  society/*  says  Locke,  "  are  those 
of  exhortation,  admonition  and  advice;  beyond  these  nothing 
remains,  but  to  separate  the  obstinate  from  the  society.  This 
is  the  last  and  utmost  force  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  no 
other  punishment  e^n  be  inflicted.  No  chnrch  is  bound  by  the 
duty  of  toleration  to  retain  anyone  in  her  bosom,  who  continuea 
obstinately  to  offend  against  her  laws.  But  no  private  person, 
nor  partictdar  chnrrh  has  a  right  in  any  manner  to  prejudice 
another  person  in  lus  civil  enjoyments,  because  he  diffei*s  in 
opinion.     Nay,  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  the  narrow 
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measure  of  bare  justice^  but  must  add  to  it  the  cbaritj^  boont j^ 
and  liberality  enjoined  by  the  gospel." 

In  the  New  Testament  are  clearly  laid  down  the  true  principles 
of  church  discipline.  "  Brethren/'  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  if  a 
man  be  overtaken  in  a  faulty  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  sneh 
an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness^  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  aho 
be  tempted.''^  The  spiritually  minded  are  to  be  the  agents,  they 
are  to  act  with  meekness,  considering  their  own  liability  to  temp- 
tation^ and  their  great  object  must  be  to  reclaim  and  reatoie. 
For  this  purpose,  the  good  order  laid  down  by  our  Lord,  ^  and 
before  noticed,  must  be  observed  : — First,  "  Tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  will  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
gained  thy  brother,"  which  is  the  great  purpose ;  '^  if  not,  then 
take  with  thee  one  or  two  more/'  and  if  still  unsuccessful, 
finally  "tell  it  to  the  church."  If  all  these  measures  fail,  "let 
him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican." — ^Not  let  him 
be  imprisoned,  or  fined,  or  scourged.  And  this,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  for  a  trespass  against  a  brother — probably  a 
moral  delinquency. 

Bingham  states,  that  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church 
consisted  in  giving  admonition,  in  exclusion  from  the  common 
spiritual  privileges  of  believers,  in  pronouncing  censure.  It  did 
not  extend  to  the  privation  of  natural  or  civil  rights.  AH, 
whether  men  or  women,  rich  or  poor,  were  liable  to  the  same 
disciplinary  proceedings.  No  one  was  reputed  a  formal  heretic 
or  excluded,  before  having  contumaciously  resisted  the  admo- 
nition of  the  church.  ^ 

On  important  points  of  doctrine  it  may  be  expected  that  all 
the  members  of  a  religious  society  should  generally  agree,  while 
on  minor  points  some  amount  of  diversity  may  reasonably  exist. 
For  conscientious  diversities  no  man  can  l>e  held  culpable,  either 
by  another  man  or  by  an  association  of  men,  though  these 
diversities  may  be  so  great  as  to  require  a  dissolution  of  mem- 
bership. 

4/A  Section. — Necessity  of  Seriovsness  in  conducting  the  Discipline 
and  other  Affairs  of  the  Church, 

The  deliberations  and  proceedings  of  every  community  which 
professes  to  be  a  Christian  church  must,  it  is  self-evident,  be 
»  Gal.  vi.  1.         '  Matt,  xviii.  15—17.         *  Christian  Antiquitiea 
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conducted  in  a  Christian  temper  and  manner.  There  must 
be  seriousness  and  weightiness^  humility  and  watchfulness^  love 
and  forbearance,  disinterestedness  and  devotedness,  combined 
with  lively  faith  and  a  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  A 
good  degree  of  the  same  reverence  which  characterizes  assem- 
blies for  the  worship  of  God,  ought  to  prevail  over  those  who 
meet  for  the  order  of  his  church.  Unless  this  be  the  case,  and 
they  gather  together  in  his  name,  Christ  will  not  be  in  the  midst 
of  them ;  unless  his  Spirit  influence  the  movements  and  those 
who  take  part  in  them,  the  house  of  God  cannot  be  built  up, 
and  the  edifice,  instead  of  being  honoured  and  consecrated  by 
his  presence,  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  polluted — a  body 
without  life,  a  form  without  the  substance;  the  kingdom  of 
this  world  may  be  advanced,  but  not  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  New  Testament  contains  examples  of  both  kinds^  and  clearly 
sets  forth  both  the  one  and  the  other  for  our  imitation  and 
warning. 

If  these  views  are  coiTCct,  what  must  be  thought  of  religious 
assemblies  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  not 
confined  to  bishops  and  priests,  but  extending  to  ministers  and 
presbyters,  in  which  law-officers  are  professionally  employed,  or 
which  closely  resemble  political  or  merely  popular  meetings, 
where  some  speakers  are  saluted  with  applause  and  others  with 
contempt, — where  serious  propositions  meet  with  shouts  of 
laughter,^ — where  disorder  and 'tumult  prevail,  while  ambition 
and  strife  too  often  influence  the  proceedings  ?  Surely  such 
things  ought  not  to  be  named  of  religious  gatherings,  whose 
professed  object  is  the  right  order  and  edification  of  the  church 
of  Christ ! 

'  D'Aubigue*8  Germany,  England  and  Scotland. 
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THE  UNION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE  MORE  DIRECTLY  CONSIDERED  ; 
ITS    consequences;     OBJECTIONS    TO    IT. 

This  subject  has  been  already  referred  to  under  most  of  the 
heads  of  this  treatise ;  in  the  present  cliapter,  however,  some 
further  views  of  it  will  be  taken. 

Ist  Section. — Arguments  for  the  Union  considered. 

Some  good  and  zealous  men,  while  deprecating  the  civil 
authority  possessed  by  certain  episcopal  churches,  and  asserting 
the  necessity  of  its  abolition,  have  nevertheless  pleaded  for  a 
principle  somewhat  similar,  under  the  term  of  "  the  dominion 
of  grace."  By  this  they  appear  to  have  meant,  that  righteous 
and  spiritually-minded  persons  had  a  claim  to  possess  civil 
power  in  the  world,  and  ought,  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
expediency,  to  exert  it  to  the  honour  of  God,  in  encouraging 
and  maintaining  truth  and  righteousness  among  men,  and  put- 
ting down  their  contraries.  There  is,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
something  specious  in  this  idea ;  yet,  when  attentively  considered, 
it  is  evidently  the  same  in  reality  as  the  union  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority,  which  these  very  persons  have  com- 
plained of. 

"  It  is  a  very  important  truth,"  said  Dr.  Arnold,  '^  which 
fanaticism  has  often  neglected, — that  moral  and  spiritual  autho- 
rity does  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  political  rights, 
and  that  the  children  of  God  are  not,  by  virtue  of  that  relation, 
to  claim  any  dominion  upon  earth. '^^ 

Though  Divine  grace,  or  "  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,"  is 
good  and  infallible,  yet  its  subject,  the  human  heart,  is  fallible 

*  Lectures  on  Modern  History. 
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and  evil ;  and  while  men  in  authority  may  think  themselvea 
under  "  the  dominion  of  grace,"  and  qualified  to  exercise  it, 
tlify  may^  at  the  same  time,  he  under  the  guidance  of  a  different 
and  opposite  principle. 

A  great  error  even  of  sincere  ministers  of  Christ  has  been, 
to  imagine  that  the  more  of  worldly  power  and  intinence  they 
could  obtain,  the  more  they  should  promote  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer.  In  his  o^Tn  body  he  repudiated  this  deceptive  idea, 
and  refused  the  authority  and  glory  of  this  world ;  but  his 
professed  spiritual  body,  his  followers,  have  too  much  forgotten 
his  example,  and  accepted,  under  a  plea  of  doing  God  service, 
that  secular  greatness  which  has  alienated  them  from  him,  and 
has  often  been  perverted  to  evil  pur|>oses. 

Several  emiuent  modern  writers  have  asserted  that  "  the 
perfect  state  and  the  perfect  church"  must  be  one  and  the 
same  thing — different  integral  parts  of  tlie  same  whole  *  and 
that  to  speak  of  an  alliance  between  tliera,  as  between  two 
sovereign  states,  is  an  idle  and  fanciful  speculation;  because 
religion  not  only  fall*  within  the  province,  but  is  the  duty,  of  the 
Christian  magistrate,  and  ought,  as  one  of  the  great  bonds  and 
blessings  of  human  society,  to  be  the  principal  thing  in  his  care- 

That  religion  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  magistrate  as  of 
every  other  individual,  is  readily  admitted ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  his  province  is  to  uphold  his 
own  particular  views  of  it  by  magisterial  means.  The  measures 
'Vhich  uphold  the  religion  and  church  of  Christ  must  be  such 
as  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  judgment  by  gentle  persuasion 
and  spiritual  motives,  not  by  that  outward  force  which  alone 
the  ci\il  magistrate  has  under  his  control. 

However  tnic  this  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  perfect  state 

:id  the  perfect  church,  the  reasoning  built  upon  it  is  utterly 

^Mlacious.     The  idea,  however,  has  probably  influenced  many,  to 

attempt  to  make  the  existing  state  and  church  identical,  and  to 

constrain  all  the  subjects  of  one  state  to  become  members  of 

one  church. 

When  we  apeak,  therefore,  of  the  perfect  state  and  the  perfect 
church,  we  speak  not  of  present  realities,  of  actual  human  ex- 
periences ;  but  of  excellence  not  now  to  be  counted  on  as  pos- 
sessed* On  the  contrary,  we  ha\T?  to  deal  with  human  society, 
such  as  we  find  it,  composed  of  individuals  widely  differing  in 
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sentiment  on  religion,  liable  to  be  seduced  by  external  motives^ 
and  often  deeply  tinctured  with  evil.  The  perfect  state  and  the 
perfect  church  present  a  beautiful  image ;  but  the  present  state, 
and  the  present  churches,  are  the  subjects  of  our  consideration, 
and  very  imperfect  elements.  If  we  apply  to  the  actual  state 
of  things,  arguments  and  measures  belonging  to  an  imaginary 
one,  we  reason  very  inconclusively,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  dis- 
appointed 

The  idea  of  perfection  and  identity  in  the  state  and  in  the 
church  supposes  that  the  one  is  co-extensive  with  the  other,  and 
that  all  the  members  of  one  state  are  members  of  one  church. 
But  in  the  first  place,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  universal  church 
of  Christ,  this  does  not  hold  good  in  the  present  condition  of 
human  nature.  For,  how  large  is  the  number  even  of  Christian 
professors  who  are  not  members  of  this  great  church !  In  the 
next  place,  if  we  take  the  church,  as  many  writers  appear  to  do, 
in  a  local  or  visible  sense,  and  yet  under  some  vague  notion  of 
perfection  or  universality,  we  find  the  idea  immediately  contra- 
dicted by  actual  circumstances.  Every  country  has  its  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  on  religious  matters,  and  its  different  churches 
either  openly  or  secretly  existing.  But  notwithstanding  this 
palpable  fact,  the  fundamental,  abiding  error  has  been,  to  imagine 
that  all  the  members  of  one  state  may  be  made  members 
of  one  particular  church,  may  be  induced  to  adopt  the  same 
religious  tenets,  to  worship  together  under  one  profession  and 
ministry.  Hence  have  arisen  the  greatest  evils  to  the  true  uni- 
versal church  of  Christ :  constraint  or  bribery  has  been  actively 
employed  by  secular  authority.  "  We  forbid  him  because  he  fol- 
loweth  not  us ;"  or,  "  we  offer  him  such  and  such  inducements  to 
join  us.^^  Unhappily,  this  has  been  the  language  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another;  and,  not  content  with  "  forbidding/'  the  zealous 
religionists  have  proceeded  to  persecution  and  extermination  for 
V  this  insufficient  cause  alone.  In  the  great  natural  variety  of  the 
human  mind,  with  the  differences  of  education  and  circumstances, 
it  is  vain  to  expect  all  the  people  of  a  state  to  unite  in  the  same 
views  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  to  become  members  of  the 
same  particular  church.  The  existence  of  different  churches 
must  therefore  be  counted  on.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  state, 
which  is  common  alike  to  all,  should  have  an  impartial  govern- 
ment, and  treat  every  particular  church  alike,  placing  all  their 
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officers  and  serncea  on  the  same  footing;  neither  endowing 
one  denoniinatioa  with  privileges,  nor  coercinf^  another  with 
penalties^  but  leaving  the  mind  uuinflueuced  and  unshaekled  as 
to  pailicular  views  and  practices  not  at  vaiiance  with  the  morals 
and  peace  of  the  communitj. 

A  modern  author  remarks  that  it  is  "  fatuity  to  talk  of  tlie  ^ 
authority  of  the  church ;  as  if  the  churcli  wcrc  anything  else 
than  the  whole  company  of  Cliristian  men  !  Fatuity,  to  talk 
of  a  separation  of  church  and  state,  as  if  a  Christian  state  and 
every  officer  therein  were  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  church, 
and  a»  if  any  state  officer  could  do  his  duty  without  endeavour* 
in^  to  aid  and  promote  rehgion ;  or  any  clerical  officer  do  his 
duty  without  seckijig  for  such  aid  and  accepting  it !  '^* 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  rague  idea  of  "  the  church." 
One  paiticular  church  cannot  be  intended,  because  such  a  special 
association  cannot  be  pi-esumcd  to  comprehend  "  the  whole 
company  of  Christian  men."  Neither  can  the  universal  church 
of  Christ  be  meant,  because  the  state  and  **  every  officer  therein^* 
are  not  necessarily  parts  of  that  spiritual  body.  Such  writers, 
accustomed  perhaps  to  regard  their  own  particular  religious  cora- 
niunity  as  being  par  tjecelience  the  church  of  Christ,  are  led 
into  strange  inconsistencies  and  conclusions. 

We  have  therefore  no  ground  to  assume  that  the  state  and  the 
church  are  identical ;  or  that  all  the  members  of  one  state  are, 
or,  in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature,  will  be,  members 
of  one  chuj*ch,  in  either  seuse  of  the  word. 

And  even  supposing  them  all  to  be  members  of  the  universal 
churcli,  can  it  be  supposed  that  tlie  governors  of  the  one  would 
be  fit  governors  of  the  other  ? — tliat  the  chief  person  or  persons 
of  the  state  are  so  subject  to  the  power  of  divine  grace,  as  to  be 
the  most  spiritutd  members  of  the  clmrch,  or  the  most  lit  to 
govern  it  ?    Or  will  tlie  most  highly  gifted  members  of  the  church 

the  most  capable  to  guide  the  lielm  of  the  state  ?  Will  they 
he  found  qualified  to  take  the  same  places  in  the  one  as  they 
hold  in  the  other?  Or  is  it  not  much  more  probable  that  the 
charge  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  one  will  render  tlicm  uufit 
for  the  highest  duties  of  the  other?  What  then  becomes  of 
the  identity  and  oneness? 

"  The  monstrous  intermarriage,"  says  Gavazzi,  "  between  the 
'  HiLiklii^ji  Stones  of  Venice. — i\p|>end}z. 
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kingly  function  and  the  service  of  God^s  altar,  lias  more  pub- 
licly offended  the  moral  sense  of.  mankind  as  society  baa  pro- 
gressed, and  as  the  dark  delusions  of  past  centuries  have  been 
dissipated  by  the  noonday  of  ci\ilization.  To  be  a  good  priest 
is  difficult  enough  to  the  infirmity  of  mortals ;  to  understand 
kingcraft  in  aU  its  branches  is  a  gift  few  can  boast;  but  to 
combine  both  sacerdotal  and  regal  functions  is  a  perfectly  hope- 
less pretension !  Hence  either  the  priest  is  merged  altogether 
in  the  politician  and  warrior,  or  the  king  disappears  in  the 
timorous  devotee  I  '^ 

However  specious  therefore  the  theory  of  the  perfect  state  and 
the  perfect  church,  and  of  their  oneness,  may  be,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  this  identity  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
present  condition  of  man.  When  men  shall  be  perfect,  and  their 
corrupt  tendencies  be  brought  into  entire  and  permanent  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  only  good  will 
result  from  the  possession  of  cinl  authority  by  ministers  of 
religion  and  other  officers  of  the  church.  The  beau  ideal  of 
a  perfect  state  and  a  perfect  church  will  then  be  realized.  Man 
however  is  very  remote  from  such  a  condition  at  present. 
Elevated  and  happy  beyond  oui*  feeble  conceptions  will  that  day 
be,  when  ''  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  evcr.^'^  But  fatal  has  been  the  error,  to  employ  unchristian 
means  to  promote  this  sublime  object.  Even  under  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  the  Jews,  where  the  Most  High  himself  was  the 
Ruler  of  the  church,  a  chief  offence  of  the  first  king  was,  the 
imdertaking  to  administer  sacred  things,  and  an  intrusion  into 
the  sacerdotal  office.^ 

Some  have  contended  that,  as  the  head  of  a  family  is  bound 
to  provide  religious  instruction  for  his  children,  so  the  head  of  a 
state  is  bound  to  make  such  a  provision  for  his  subjects.  The 
analogy  however  does  not  hold  good.  Children  when  young  are 
incapable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  for  themselves,  and 
therefore  require  parental  care;  but  the  adult  subjects  of  a 
state  may  be  equally  competent  with  its  rulers,  and  many  may 
be  even  more  competent,  to  form  conscientious  and  sound 
opinions.  For  his  child  the  parent  is  to  a  large  extent  respon- 
sible ;  but  not  so  the  ruler  for  his  subjects  in  religious  matters. 
'  Rev.  xi.  15.  ^  1  Sam.  xiii.  9—13. 
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Every  intelligent  citizen  has  to  answer  for  himself  to  his  Maker. 
"  Every  one  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God."*  Each  one  has 
a  mind  and  conscience  of  his  own,  a  spiritual  sense  divinely 
bestowed,  according  to  which  it  is  his  duty  to  judge  and  to  act, 
and  not  according  to  the  conscience  and  spiritual  sense  of  any 
other  man.  The  ruler  for  himself  and  the  subject  for  himself; 
each  a  free,  intcUigcnt,  responsible  being,  deriving  through  the 
first  Adam  a  proneness  to  sin,  yet  deriving  also  from  the  last 
Adam  a  sense  of  sin,  power  to  refuse  it,  and  pardon  for  it. 

Many  strenuous  defenders  of  church  establishments  admit 
that,  if  there  were  no  such  endowed  state  churches  already, 
it  would,  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  be  a  retrograde 
step  to  create  them  ;  but  that  exinting,  and  baring  been  so  con- 
stituted from  eai'ly  ages,  they  must  still  be  upheld.  This  is  the 
common  apology  for  many  of  the  CA'ils  and  abuses  handed  down 
by  antiquity,  it  is  however  of  no  validity  against  the  great 
Christian  principles  of  the  New  Testament. 

If  it  were  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  pro- 
tectant episcopal  rulers  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  require 
from  all  the  people  contributions  to  that  form  of  religion ;  on 
the  same  ground,  it  would  follow  that  the  popish  rulers  of  other 
countries  must  have  a  similar  right  over  their  own  people,  to 
compel  their  support  of  the  Roman  cathohc  tenets  and  obser- 
vances. It  would  be  difBcidt  to  show,  why  the  Unitarians,  the 
Jews,  the  irahometans,  and  even  idolaters,  when  uppermost  in 
any  country,  would  not  also  have  a  right  to  enforce  on  the 
people  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  opinions.  The  ab- 
surdity and  confusion  attending  tlie  admissiun  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple, and  its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
surely  self-evident. 

If  it  still  be  alleged  that  there  is  a  duty  of  Cliriatiau  expediency 
resting  on  the  state,  to  proride  religious  instruction  for  the 
people,  and  thus  to  preserve  them  from  ignorance  and  error 
— although  the  subject  may  seem  to  have  been  exhausted — 
a  few  further  considerations  will  require  attention.  Who  has 
in  reality  a  right  to  determine  for  another  what  is  and  what  h 
not  error  ?  The  governing  body  of  a  state  is  composed  of 
individuals,  who  may  cither  agree  or  differ  with  respect  to 
reHgious  truth  and  error.    And  supposing  them  to  agree  between 

'  Rom.  xiv.  12. 
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themselves,  they  may  widely  differ  fix)m  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Or  when  the  government  and  the  majority  of  its  sub- 
jects agrce^  as  they  did  in  England  before  the  reformation^  have 
they  authority  to  enforce  their  reUgious  views  and  observances 
on  those  who  conscientiously  dissent^  as  the  Lollards  then 
did?  to  coerce  them  by  capital  punishment^  or  even  by  im- 
prisonment or  fines  ?  or  denying  the  authority  for  these^  had 
they  a  right  to  exact  payment  from  the  reformers  for  the  support 
of  the  popish  state-church  and  its  observances?  to  deprive 
tliem  of  common  natural  privileges  because  they  refused  to 
conform  ?  All  such  proceedings  are  obviously  beyond  the  right 
province  of.  the  civil  magistrate  in  reference  to  peaceable^ 
orderly  citizens.  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them/'^  **  Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind/'*  "  Every  one  of  us  shall  give  account 
of  himself  to  God/'« 

If  the  principle  of  influencing  by  merely  outward  considera^ 
tions  be  once  adopted  in  religious  matters,  not  only  is  a  door  of 
danger  opened  for  civil  governors,  which  no  one  knows  when  to 
close,  but  a  false  impulse  is  set  at  work,  and  the  value  of  the 
service  is  destroyed  by  the  corruptness  of  the  motive  induced, 
both  being  utterly  at  variance  with  the  sincerity  and  freedom 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ! 

Liberty  of  choice  and  of  performance  is  essential  to  Christian 
devotion.  The  compulsory  authoritative  system  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  mercenary  alluring  system  on  the  other,  deprive 
submission  of  its  true  value  and  acceptance ;  converting  it  into 
a  cold,  constrained  and  grudged  service,  without  the  odour 
proceeding  from  pure  love  and  duty,  or  the  approbation  resting 
on  spontaneous,  conscientious  effort !  * 

2nd  Section, — Working  of  the  Union. 

Two  or  three  cases  may  be  added  to  the  instances  of  the 
operation  of  the  union  given  in  other  chapters.  Archbishop 
Laud's  opinion  of  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  state,  and 

*  Matt.  vii.  12.  »  Rom.  xiv.  6.  "  Rom.  xiv.  12. 

*  See  Wardlaw's  Lectures  on  National  Cliurcli  Establishments,  delivered 
in  1839,  in  reply  to  Chalmers. 
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Ms  mode  of  carrying  it  out^  afford  a  curious  illutiti'atiuu  of 
the  effects  of  the  system. 

A  forced  loan  was  demanded  by  Charies  I.  in  1626,  and 
Laud's  instructions  to  the  clergy  to  preach  in  support  of  it  ran 
as  follows : — *'  We  hare  observed  that  the  chujx^h  jmd  the  state 
are  so  nearly  united  and  knit  together,  that  though  they  may 
seem  two  bodies,  yet  indeed  in  some  relation  they  may  be 
accounted  but  as  one ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  both  made  up  of 
tlae  same  men,  which  are  different  only  in  relation  to  spiritual 
or  civil  ends.  This  nearness  makes  the  church  call  in  the  lielj> 
of  the  state  to  succour  and  supijort  her,  whenever  she  is  pressed 
beyond  her  streng^th.  And  the  same  nearness  makes  the  state 
call  for  the  service  of  the  church,  both  to  teach  that  duty  which 
her  members  know  not,  and  to  exhort  and  encourage  them  in 
that  duty  which  they  know.  It  is  not  long  since  we  ordered 
Jibe  state   to  serve  the   church,  and  by  a  timely  proclamation 

ittled  the  peace  of  it ;  and  now  the  state  hioks  for  the  like 
aitiftance  from  the  church,  tliat  she  and  all  her  mimsters  may 
sen'e  God  aiul  us.'*  He  therefore  enjoined  them  to  support 
the  loan  fi*oni  their  pulpits. 

This  use  of  the  clergy  by  the  king  was  not  without  precedent. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  accustomed  "  to  tune  the  pulpits,''  as  she 
expressed  it,  for  her  own  purposes.*  Something  similar  is  well 
known  to  liave  been  practised  occasionally  in  modem  times,  to 
excite  a  hostile  spirit  in  the  people  towards  some  foreign  nation, 
or  to  promote  other  political  objects. 

Thus  have  the  sacred  duties  of  the  gospel  ministry  been  in- 
vaded and  perverted,  and  the  *^  drum  ecclesiastic,^'  of  the  state 
has  beeu  beaten  by  royal  command,  to  serve  secular  purj>oses, 
—purposes  often  inconsistent  with  eitlicr  liberty  or  justice. 
Hay  it  not  be  said  that,  in  such  instances,  the  imperfect  state 
and  the  imperfect  church  have  been  united  in  an  an ti -christian 
league  against  the  rights  and  duties  of  man,  and  therefiire 
against  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Most  High  t 

The  '*  declaration"  of  King  James  I.  to  his  "  loving  subjects 
concerning  lawful  sports,^'  wliich  he  ordered  every  minister  to 
read  in  his  pulpit, — but  which  many  felt  conscientiously  bound 
not  to  read,  is  another  notable  instance  of  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  head  of  the  state  church.  This  declaration,  issued  in 
I  Heylia^a  Life  of  laud,  quoted  by  Mackintosh, 
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1618,  commended  a  variety  of  sports,  games  and  exercises  to 
be  used  after  divine  worship,  in  order  to  counteract  the  increas- 
ing tendency  to  seriousness  and  puritanism.  Tlie  same  or  a 
still  more  irreligious  course  was  pursued  under  the  authority  of 
Charles  II.,  another  head  of  the  church,  when  a  flood  of  im- 
morality deluged  the  nation. 

James,  Charles,  and  other  English  sovereigns  held  the  opinion, 
that  kingly  government  in  the  state  could  not  stand  without 
episcopal  aid  in  the  church.  Both  kings  and  bishops  flattered 
themselves  with  notions  of  irresponsible  power,  divine  right,  and 
succession  by  high  authority,— notions  which  have  evidently 
long  been  on  the  wane,  and  arc  giving  place  to  more  reasonable, 
constitutional,  and  cliristian  sentiments. 

Zrd  Section. — Special  Objections  to  the  Establishment  of  any 
one  particular  Church. 

If  it  could  be  proved  to  be  right  to  establish  some  one  system 
of  Christian  faith  and  worsliip,  and  one  only,  by  the  authority 
of  the  state ;  how  is  that  one  to  be  ascertained  ? 

Of  course,  it  must  be  the  true  and  pure  system,  the  one  most 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  and  example  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  which  should  be  so  favoured.  But  how  is  this  con- 
dition to  be  decided  ?  Is  it  to  be  judged  according  to  prin- 
ciples, or  practices  ?  Is  the  creed  or  the  conduct  to  be  the  rule, 
or  are  both  to  be  considered  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  church  professed 
by  the  majority  of  the  people ;  or  that  which  is  in  unison  with 
the  conscientious  feelings  of  the  monarch  or  rulers ;  or  that 
which  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition ;  or  that  which  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  the  standard  of  scriptural  truth  ?  Who 
is  to  be  the  judge  in  so  serious  and  vital  a  question  ?  Or  if  a 
nation  sincerely  professing  one  mode  of  religion  be  invaded  and 
subdued  by  a  more  powerful  nation,  professing  with  equal 
sincerity  another  mode  of  religion,  which  of  tiie  two  is  to  be 
established  and  enforced  ? 

Human  judgment  and  conscience  too  are  by  no  means  sta- 
tionary. Society  is  in  a  continual  state  of  transition  and  pro- 
gress. If  then,  even  by  general  consent,  or  in  accordance  with 
one  of  these  criteria,  one  denomination  be  endowed;  and  in 
process  of  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  many,  or  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  that  denomination,  see — or  think  they  see — serious 


errors  in  its  formulary,  its  creeds  its  discipline,  or  its  general 
system,  and  therefore  adopt  new  tenets  or  services ;  what^  in 
such  a  case,  becomes  of  the  endowment — the  established  pri- 
vileges ?  Are  they  to  be  applied  according  to  the  will  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  church ;  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  or  the 
rulers  of  the  state  ?  Will  not  the  danger  of  losing  thera  be 
likely  to  act  as  a  powerful  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  refor- 
mation and  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  ?  and  will  not  the  desire  of 
obtaining  them  be  a  stimulus  to  hypocrifiy  and  deceit?  Our 
Lord  reproved  the  unworthy  motives  of  some  in  his  day,  who 
followed  him  merely  for  '^  the  loaves  and  the  fishes^'^  not  from  a 
desire  of  spiritual  benefit.  And  is  not  this  reprehension  still 
justly  applicable  ? 

Wlio,  moreover^  is  entitled  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits 
of  religious  bodies,  except  so  far  as  an  individual  is  himself  con- 
cerned? Is  not  religion  a  matter  of  private  conscience,  between 
eiich  man  and  his  Maker,—  one  which  otlier  men  have  no  right 
to  control  or  to  question,  so  long  as  social  and  civil  duties  are 
not  \iolatcd  ?  If  the  members  of  each  denomination  are  to  be 
responsible  to  God  and  not  to  man^  and  if  no  human  authority 
has  the  right  or  the  ability  to  decide  which  denomination  is 
most  owned  and  accepted  by  him  ;  then  the  investiture  of  any 
one  community  with  temporal  authority  and  benefits,  on  such  a 
ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  is  an  act  of  manifest  injus- 
tice and  unauthorised  partiality,  let  the  consequences  of  it  be 
what  they  paay,  or  let  our  motives  in  making  the  selection  be  as 
pure  as  possible.  Gloss  it  over  as  we  will,  with  solemn  preten- 
sion or  ecclesiastical  sejphistr}^ ;  is  it  not  still  a  violation  of  com- 
mon  honesty,  a  departure  from  the  plainest  elements  of  cardinal 
justice,  to  compel  all  to  support  the  particular  doctrines,  minis- 
ters and  services  adopted  by  one  party,  but  conscientiously  dis- 
sented from  by  the  rest  ? 

The  upholding  of  one  particular  church  by  the  power  of  the 
state,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  high-mi ndedness  and 
arrogant  pretensions.  Fallen  as  human  nature  is,  this  is  the 
natural  consequence.  Thus  the  best  title  to  the  names  of 
Christian  and  of  Christian  minister  is  in  danger  of  being  pai"- 
tially  or  wholly  forfeited ;  and  vain  idciis  of  direct  succes- 
sion and  trunsuiitted  superiority  arc  fondly  cherished,  tending 
to  excite  the  scorn  of  the  infiilel  and  worldling,  the  sincere 
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regret  and  pity  of  erery  true  Christian^  and  deeply  to  injure  the 
parties  themselves. 

But  what  is  in  truth  the  principle  which  regulates  and  pre- 
scribes endowments  and  distinctions  for  particular  religious 
bodies?  Is  it  the  bringing  forth  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit^  the 
prevalence  of  true  godliness  in  the  life  and  conversation! 
Or  is  it  not  rather  the  heathen  principle  of  might,  and  the 
unjustifiable  law  of  the  stronger^  that  govern  these  matters  ? 
Surely^  if  individuals  are  required  to  scrutinize  their  motives, 
and  to  probe  the  springs  of  action ;  states  and  churches  are 
equally  bound  to  look  narrowly  into  theirs^  and  to  trace  the 
(Nrigin  and  title^  as  well  as  the  practical  working,  of  politico*- 
religious  distinctions,  so  powerful  in  their  effects  on  the  highest 
interests  and  dearest  hopes  of  man ! 

If  conscience  and  religion  are  matters  between  every  individual 
and  his  Maker,  and  man's  well-being  both  in  time  and  in 
eternity  depends  on  his  faithfulness  herein ;  it  is  evidently^  an 
evil  and  a  sinful  thing  to  hold  out  temptations  and  seductions, 
that  lead  to  violate  the  sense  of  duty  and  to  deny  the  convic- 
tions of  the  heart.  The  state  may  make  hypocrites,  but  it  cannot 
make  true  Christians.  It  may  utter  a  specious  counterfeit,  but 
it  cannot  produce  the  sterling  gold.  The  mint  must  be  of  a 
spiritual  nature  and  not  of  this  world,  or  its  productions  will 
be  but  baser  metals.  Are  we  not  guilty  therefore  in  a  high 
degree,  if  we  countenance  a  system  tending  to- produce  presump- 
tion, fraud  and  delusion,  either  in  individuals  or  in  churches  ? 

4/A  Section, — Objections  to  (he  Endowment  of  all  Churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attempt  to  escape  from  the  diffi- 
culties and  partiality  attending  the  endowment  of  only  one  out 
of  many  churches,  by  extending  the  favours  of  tlie  state  to  all 
religious  denominations,  fresh  difficulties  arise  in  the  way.  The 
result  will  often  be  that  of  upholding  opposite  and  contradictory 
opinions,  of  supporting  and  extending  under  some  form  or  other, 
what  many,  if  not  all  in  turn  conscientiously  believe  to  be  erro- 
neous. Thus  a  labyrinth  of  new  difficulties  is  entered,  religious 
intrigues  and  jealousies  are  fomented,  and  the  rulers  of  a  state 
are  called  upon  to  judge  on  spiritual  matters  of  the  highest 
moment,  which  they  may  be  wholly  incompetent  to  determine. 


SecL  5.] 
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But  will  not  truth  fiiU  m  the  strc^ets,  ami  rightcougness  be  pre- 
vented from  finding  an  entrance,  if  the  state  withdraw  its  pro- 
tection ?  By  no  means  :  He  who  has  sustained  hi&  own  clinrch 
in  all  ages,  and  atill  more  conspicnously  when  the  civil  powers 
persecnted  than  when  they  flattered  hk  people,  can  and  as- 
snrcdlr  will  care  for  his  own,  and  for  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  when  it  escapes  botli  the  contnmely  and  the 
adulation  of  man.  Neither  overlaid  by  luxury  and  worldly 
caresses,  nor  harassed  by  the  infliction  of  pains  and  penalties, 
Christian  tmth, standing  on  an  immutable  foundation,  and  liaving 
the  Eternal  for  its  author  and  protector,  must  and  will  prevail. 
State  protection,  not  less  tkaa  state  persecution,  docs  but  cu- 
cumber and  impede  its  growtli,  like  the  parasitical  ivy  on 
some  noble  oak. 

To  allege  that  the  services  of  the  Anglican  church  w^ould  be 
discontinued  or  neglected  in  consequence  of  the  witlidimwal  of 
atate  maintenance,  would  be  a  gross  libel  on  its  members. 
Tt  may  be  presumed  that  those  who  now  conscientiously  support 
it  would  feel  the  claims  on  their  support  to  be  strengthened,  and 
would  be  not  less  zealous  in  their  efforts  than  the  members  of 
many  unendowed  churches.  Thus  the  fall  of  state  protection 
would  be  the  resuscitation  to  spiritual  freedom  and  life. 

The  concern  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  is  avowed  in  favour 
of  its  protection  by  the  state,  is  less  powerful,  it  may  be  feared, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  than  the  apprehension  of  losing  thoge  ex- 
ternal advantages  which  the  state  has  to  bestow.     The  state  is 

good  pajTuaster  both  regular  and  bountifid,  and  while  the 

linistry  of  the  gospel  fumi*(hes  the  means  of  obtaining  a  hand- 

^me  livelihood,  a  great  reluctance  to  lose  the  ancient  libei'al 

maintenance,  must  be  expected  from  human  nature  to  exist  in 

the  minds  of  many,  as  in  the  case  of  many  evident  abuses. 


5/A  SettioifL — UesponsibiUty  of  the  EatahUshed  Church  for  ihe 
St4tief  end  its  Dependence  thereom. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  admitted  maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no 

wrong  ;  so  likewise  it  appears  to  be  generally  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Anglican  church,  that  the  state  can  do  no  wrong. 
Whenever  the  state  recognises  a  new  sovereign,  whatever  be  Ids 
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character^  it  calls  upon  the  highest  dignitaries  of  its  church  to 
anoint^  crown  and  bless  him.  Wlien  the  monarch  declares 
war,  he  expects  the  ministers  of  his  church  to  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms^  whether  his  cause  be  just  or  unjust.  When  he 
obtains  a  victory  over  his  enemies^  by  whatever  means,  the  sub- 
servient state-church  must  offer  thanksgivings.  If  new  colours 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  troops,  a  bishop  or  some  influential 
functionary  must  pronounce  on  them  the  divine  blessing,  and 
pray  for  their  safe  and  triumphant  bearing.  Whenever  armies 
or  fleets  are  sent  forth  in  the  work  of  destruction,  they  are 
attended  by  church-oflBcers,  to  give  them  the  sanction  and  co- 
operation of  religion.  In  these  and  various  other  matters,  the 
church  holds  herself  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  the  state, 
which  are  assumed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
Most  High,  and,  however  opposite  may  be  their  true  character, 
are  commended  to  his  blessing. 

The  church  is  also  dependent  on  the  state  \  and  large  is  the 
price  which  she  pays  for  its  protection,  emoluments  and  honours. 
Her  constitution  has  been  established  by  Acts  of  the  British 
legislature  of  king,  lords  and  commons.  Her  service,  or  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  is  really  a  long  Act  of  Parliament,  and  all 
her  rubrics  are  clauses  in  that  statute;  with  alterations  from 
time  to  time,  under  different  governments  and  under  new  Acts ; 
being  liable  to  be  further  altered  at  any  time  by  the  imperial 
legislature.  From  any  of  these  her  functionaries  dare  not 
deviate,  under  pain  of  severe  inflictions. 

What  a  fearful  responsibility,  as  regards  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  most  sacred  interests  of  man,  is  this,  wliich  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  and  its  political  rulers,  of  whatever  reli- 
gious profession,  or  of  none  at  all !  That  faith  and  worship  are 
to  be  settled  and  tied  down  by  Act  of  Parliament — that  men  are 
to  believe  and  not  to  believe,  and  to  use  any  religious  forms  and 
services,  as  the  state  may  dictate : — surely  this  is  '^  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,"  and  not  depending  alone 
on  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  he  promised  his  followers  should 
be  ever  with  them,  and  lead  them  "  into  all  truth." 

This  dependence  of  any  church  on  secular  w  ill  and  power,  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  paralyze  the  springs  of  improvement  and 
progress  in  her  character,  constitution  and  scr\ices,  and  to  deter 
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from  the  remedy  of  acknowledged  evils.  If^  in  consequence 
of  Ler  duty  to  keep  pace  with  altered  circumstances^  and 
with  the  progress  of  light,  she  introduce  changes  however 
necessary,  and  vary  from  her  former  habits  however  antiquated 
and  out  of  date ;  she  may  be  said  not  to  be  wliat  she  wag  when 
she  obtained  the  privilegca  and  emohiments  of  the  state,  and 
thus  may  be  in  danger  of  losing  them.  This  apprehension 
naturally  presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  refonnation,  and  suggest* 
the  unwise  and  perilous  maxim,  tliat  however  requiring  repairs 
and  alterations,  the  venerable  pile  must  not  be  touched  by  the 
hand  of  renovation,  but  must  be  allowed  to  remain  unchangedi 
even  if  it  sink  gradually  into  decay  and  ruin. 

Yet  as  the  power  which  made  can  alter,  so  also  that  which 
bestowed  can  either  add  or  take  away.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
been  constantly  adding,  at  the  demands  of  the  ecclesiastics  ;  and 
scai'cely  a  session  of  parliament  passes,  without  some  fresh 
largess  or  claims  to  meet  the  alleged  wants  of  the  established 
church.  The  bounty  has  been  almost  contiimally  renewed,  with 
little  check.  But  is  it  not  high  time  fur  Britain  to  consider, 
w  hcther  she  is  fulfilling  the  solemn  requirements  of  duty  towards 
all  her  people,  whether  slie  is  encouraging  by  riglit  means  a 
system  founded  on  gospel  truth,  and  tendiug  to  promote  the 
kbgdom  of  Christ,  and  the  ctermd  well-being  of  men  ?  Or, 
on  the  contrary,  whether  this  state  compulsion  and  patronage 
are  not  unsound  in  themselves,  and  still  more  so,  wlien  applied 
in  favour  of  one  oidy  out  of  many  religious  denominations; 
whether  the  ambition,  presumption,  improvidence  and  indolence 
thus  fostered,  are  not  evils  of  serious  magnitude,  which  require 
to  be  dealt  with  righteously,  faithfully,  and  completely  ? 

In  no  respect  is  the  dependence  of  the  cstabUsbod  churcli 
upon  the  state  more  seriously  felt,  than  in  the  appointment  of 
the  higher  dignitaries.  If  an  archbishopric  or  a  bishopric  be 
vacant,  the  prime  minister  or  the  government  nominates  at 
pleasure,  and  the  state  church  is  lx)und  to  accept  the  uominee 
however  unsuitable ;  and  whomsoever  the  existing  government 
chooses  not  to  nominate  is  laid  a«ide,  however  much  the  church 
may  protest  or  struggle*  So  likcmse  in  thousands  of  inferior 
but  highly  important  offices  the  chiu'ch  haa  no  voice  whatever, 
the  sole  right  of  appointment  or  presentation  being  vested  in 
the  crown,  or  in  equally  questionable  patrons, 
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Who  can  truly  estimate  the  vast  importance  of  the  results, 
flowing  from  the  use  of  this  power  to  the  episcopal  body,  and 
even  to  the  nation  at  large  ?  On  the  one  hand,  excellent,  faith- 
ful men  may  be  put  in  oflSce,  who  have  received  an  anointing 
from  on  high,  sound  in  doctrine,  diligent  in  service,  holy  in 
life,  and  having  at  heart  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  souls.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  men  without  a  due  sense  of 
religion,  deeply  tinctured  with  error,  questionable  in  conduct,  and 
caring  for  the  fleece  more  than  for  the  flock, — merely  influential 
characters,  political  partizans,  family  connections,  personal 
friends,  may  be  nominated  to  the  most  serious  stations;  and 
thrust  on  a  diocese  or  a  parish  for  life. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  down  to  a  recent  period,  the 
system  of  patronage  having  crept  into  many  of  the  Englisli 
boroughs,  the  corrupt  influence  of  their  elective  franchise  had 
become,  in  the  hands  of  peers  of  the  realm  and  other  affluent 
persons,  an  unconstitutional  but  productive  species  of  property, 
which  they  were  enabled  to  dispose  of  at  pleasure  for  pecuniary 
or  influential  considerations.  At  length  however,  this  flagrant 
abuse  could  be  no  longer  tolerated  by  the  advanced  light  of  the 
age,  and  the  whole  system  of  borough  patronage  was  swept  away 
by  the  parliamentary  and  corporate  reform  acts.  Surely  the 
system  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  is,  in  many  respects,  a  much 
more  serious  evil,  and  one  which  still  more  loudly  demands 
abolition.  Can  such  high  responsibilities  be  proper  matters  to 
be  handled  and  decided  on  by  the  state  and  its  political  rulers,  or 
by  inconsiderate  private  individuals  ?  and  are  not  the  secular- 
izing efiects  of  the  system,  with  the  attendant  jealousies  and 
contentions,  very  manifest  and  continually  recurring  causes  of 
just  oflence  and  lamentation  ? 


6/A  Section, — The  State  Responsible  for  its  Church,  and  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  it. 

A  high  and  weighty  responsibility  for  the  established  church 
rests  on  the  state  and  on  every  member  of  it.  That  church 
having  become  what  she  is,  either  by  legislative  enactment,  by 
her  own  encroachment,  by  public  sufferance,  or  by  the  whole 
combined,  an  obligation  arises  impartially  to  inquire  what  she  is. 
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what  slie  ouglit  to  be,  how  far  individual  responsibility  extends, 
and  what  are  the  duties  it  imposes  upon  each. 

Such  reflections  have  operated  with  the  writer  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject, solely  in  a  feeling  of  good  willj  before  his  fellow-countrymen 
of  all  religious  denominations;  that  they  may  sufficiently  ponder 
the  nature  of  the  system  which  they  contribute  to  uphold, 
and  the  weight  of  the  eternal  interests  l}ing  at  their  door. 
Let  these  thin^  be  seriously  deliberated  upon,  not  with  bitter- 
ness, Quvj  or  worldly  moti\*es  ;  but  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  of 
truth,  and  of  charity ;  that  the  remedies  necessary  may  be 
perceived,  and  applied  speedily  in  a  proper  manner. 


7th  Section. — Effects  produced  by  the  Union  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Dignitaries  and  Ministers, 


No  part  of  the  whole  subject  is  more  difficult  than  the  present 
to  be  treated  with  truth  and  faithfulness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  delicacy  and  charity.  The  complaint,  as  before  remarked, 
is  not  so  much  of  individuals,  as  of  a  system,  and  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  that  system  to  produce  unfavourable  effects  on  any 
body  of  men  subjected  to  its  influences.  Any  other  body  than 
the  present  established  churehj  if  placed  in  a  like  position,  would 
probably  be  just  as  injuriously  aff'ccted  by  the  same  sinister  bias, 
or  even  more  so.  It  is  to  the  commendation  of  many  of  those 
who  are  now  exposed  to  it,  that  they  are  not  warped  aside  still 
more  from  the  line  of  moderation  and  forbearance. 

One  great  evil  of  the  system  on  the  professors,  and  especially 
on  the  ministers  of  a  state  church,  is  this, — that  being  established 
and  uphekl  by  law,  and  possessing  the  special  favour  and  au- 
thority of  the  state,  many  of  them  naturally  look  down  upon 
all  those  of  other  denominations  as  inferiors  and  schismatics, 
TTteirs  they  conceive  to  be  the  genuine  religion  of  the  land,  the 
true  faith  and  the  authorized  church — their  worship  and  ser- 
rices  to  be  divinely  acknowledged,  and  those  of  all  others  to  be 
only  tolerated,  and  standing  lower  in  the  scale  of  Dirine  and 
liuman  account.  To  their  minister's  the  care  of  all  the  souls 
throughout  the  nation  is  assumed  to  be  committed.  These 
remarks  in  words  or  in  import  are  Tcry  common.  "  This  is  ray 
parish" — "that  is  his" — "these  are  my  people*' — and  "no 

2d2 
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minister  of  any  other  body  has  authority  to  expound  the  scrip- 
tures, or  to  conduct  Divine  worship  among  them."  This  is  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  some,  and  in  that  restricted  sense  happily  the 
present  remarks  are  to  be  understood.  With  such  sentiments, 
the  carriage  and  bearing  of  these  successors  of  fishermen  and 
tent-makers  is  of  course  high  and  imperious,  bespeaking  exalted 
and  absurd  pretensions.  The  vain  assumption  would  however 
be  merely  amusing,  were  it  not  that  it  relates  to  interests 
of  the  greatest  moment,  and  that  the  injurious  effects  on 
their  own  minds  and  on  those  of  others  demand  our  sincere 
reprobation  and  regret.  Elevated  in  their  own  apprehension 
above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  they  associate  too 
exclusively  together  in  familiar  intercourse,  having  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  public  at  large,  very  ignorant  of  the  usages  and 
requirements  of  common  life,  and  exercising  but  feeble  in- 
fluence of  a  moral  and  useful  character  on  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Of  that  imagined  superiority,  and  general  isolation 
from  their  fellow-christians,  much  doubtless  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  narrowness  and  unsoundness  of  collegiate  education  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  evil  must  be  charged  to  the  esta- 
blishment and  endowment  by  the  state. 

Ministers  of  religion,  thus  placed  in  a  false  position  with 
reference  to  persons  around  them — a  position  wliich  many  have  at- 
tained more  through  the  arrangements  of  parents,  than  through 
any  particular  choice  or  qualification  of  their  own — yet  regai'ding 
themselves,  in  opposition  to  true  gospel  precedent,  as  ^'the 
clergy,'"  an  eminently  endowed  body,  and  all  others  as  ''the 
laity,''  or  possessors  of  inferior  religious  privileges  and  qualifi- 
cations, are  most  unfavourably  circumstanced  for  the  growth  of 
humility,  meekness  and  charity,  by  subjection  to  the  crucifying, 
transforming  power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  They  may  be, 
and  doubtless  many  of  them  arc,  subjects  of  Christ's  spiritual 
kingdom  and  members  of  his  \miversal  church ;  but  their  stand- 
ing and  circumstances  are  against  them ;  and  if  they  know  in 
themselves  the  work  of  vital  religion,  and  a  true  call  to  the 
ministry  and  apostleship  of  Christ,  it  will  not  be  by  virtue 
of  any  outward  advantage  or  apostolic  succession,  but  in  spite 
of  these  disqualifying  notions  and  their  influences.  What  so 
likely  as  the  protection  and  preference  of  the  state  to  create 
indifference   and  laxity    in   their    own   minds   and   habits,  to 
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encourage  pride  and  presumption^  to  foster  intolerance  and 
harshness  towards  those  who  differ,  and  to  reduce  themselves,  and 
consequently  the  episcopal  church  at  large,  to  an  inauspicious 
situation  in  point  of  spiritual  efficiency  and  fruitfulness. 

The  members  generally,  occupying  an  imaginary  pre-emi- 
nence, a  privileged  and  commanding  ground,  are  also  liable  to 
a  strong  temptation  to  imbibe  the  vain  and  self-complacent 
feelings  which  such  ideal  superiority  is  calculated  to  inspire, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  the  humility,  gentleness,  and  teachableness^ 
essential  to  all  the  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus. 

Enough  may  have  been  said  on  this  painful  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  on  those  peculiar  temptations  to  evil,  which  are  the 
costly  and  dangerous  price  of  worldly  preference  and  emolument 
attached  to  one  religious  profession.  The  picture  might  be 
much  more  deeply  shaded,  and  many  painful  instances  might 
be  selected ;  but  as  the  object  in  view  is  to  probe,  rectify,  and 
heal  the  moral  wound,  not  to  inflame  and  irritate,  the  writer 
willingly  passes  on,  commending  the  subject,  with  its  evils  and 
dangers,  to  the  unprejudiced  and  grave  consideration  of  his 
countrj'mcn. 

8/A  Section, — Summary  of  Chief  Objections  to  the  Union. 

The  chief  objections  to  a  church  estabUshment,  or  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1st.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  lowly,  free,  spiritual  pattern 
of  the  Christian  church  and  ministrj'^,  exliibited  in  the  New 
Testament. 

2nd.  It  exceeds  the  right  limit  of  the  authority  of  civil  govern- 
ment over  its  subjects. 

3rd.  It  is  an  invasion  of  the  Dirine  prerogative,  to  govern 
the  minds  of  men  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience. 

4th.  It  is  at  variance  with  the  royal  law  of  Christ,  *'  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.'' 

5th.  It  is  unjust  toward  other  Christian  churches. 

Gth.  It  is  an  unevangclical  compact,  and  a  surrender  of  the 
authority  due  to  Christ  to  that  of  the  world. 

7th.  It  is  the  admission  of  an  unsoimd  principle,  opening  a 
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door  to  ineqidtable  exaction^  and  to  antichristian  persecution^  as 
well  as  to  the  support  of  erroneous  doctrines. 

8th.  It  deprives  devotion  of  its  true  value,  by  encouraging 
motives  of  insincerity  and  constraint^  and  discouraging  their 
contraries. 

9th.  It  tends  to  give  a  secular^  negligent^  presumptuous  cha- 
racter to  any  churchy  and  to  its  functionaries. 

10th.  It  has  been  lamentably  perverted  and  unsuccessful^  and 
has  been  made  an  instrument  for  civil  and  religious  oppression. 

11th.  It  brings  a  church  into  bondage  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  deprives  it  of  the  power  of  self-control  and  of 
action. 

12th.  It  confines  and  tempts  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  individuals,  and  impedes  the  development  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

THE    EVILS   OF   PRESCRIBING    RELIGIOUS    FORMS  AND   SERVICES   BT 
THE    STATE,    CONSEQUENT    ON    ITS    PROTECTION. 

The  subject  of  aggrandizing  a  ministry  or  church  and  endowing 
it  with  temporalities  having  been  considered,  that  of  prescribing 
forms  and  services  of  religion  is  now  to  be  examined.  The 
one  may  be  viewed  as  the  grant  of  the  wages,  the  other  as  part  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  wages  are  allowed. 

In  countries  where  several  religious  communities  partake  of 
civil  endowments,  particular  creeds  and  positive  modes  of 
divine  worship  are  not  very  likely  to  be  enforced.  But  where 
only  one  church  is  upheld  by  the  state,  the  conditions,  as  to  faith 
and  forms  of  religion,  are  generally  stringent  and  rigidly  carried 
out.  They  are  indeed  a  necessary  part  of  the  system,  in  order 
to  secure  identity  in  the  church,  so  far  as  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, with  respect  to  elements  liable  to  great  fluctuation  as 
human  convictions  and  opinions  are.  Hence  we  find  an  un- 
natural and  imscriptural  compact  inevitably  implied  between 
the  reUgious  and  secular  powers,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  the  whole  system,  and  somewhat  to  this  efifect : — "  We 
will  believe  this  and  that,  and  we  will  worship  so  and  so,  until 
you  shall  order  othenvise,  provided  we  receive  from  you  such  and 
such  privileges."  Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  milder  terms, 
"  We  believe  and  worship  thus  and  thus;  and  on  this  con- 
dition we  claim  peculiar  favour  and  protection."  Hence  arises 
a  state  of  lamentable  dependence  and  servility;  and  hence 
a  single  endowed  church,  wealthy,  and  influential,  and  learned 
as  her  office-bearers  may  be,  has  been  termed,  with  apparent 
truth,  "  the  creature  and  slave  of  the  state.*' 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  consequences  resulting  from 
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the  pecuniary  endowment  of  any  special  mode  of  religion.  Tliat 
the  exact  creed  for  a  particular  church  should  be  framed  by 
statesmen  and  politicians,  enacted  and  restricted  by  legislatures, 
and  liable  from  time  to  time  to  be  altered  by  them ;  that  certain 
forms  for  divine  worship,  for  supplication  and  other  devotional 
exercises,  should  be  constructed  by  the  same  authority,  and  that 
every  minister  should  be  required  to  subscribe  his  assent  and 
consent  to  such  creeds,  forms  and  services,  however  contra- 
dictory or  defective,  inapplicable,  unsound  or  unedifying  :  and 
that  no  one  should  dare  to  depart  from  them,  on  penalty  of  being 
denounced  as  an  offender  and  losing  his  maintenance — these  are 
fearful  considerations,  involved  in  the  pitiful  condition  of  secular 
remimeration,  favour  and  preferment.  How  many  a  woimded 
conscience  they  may  have  caused,  is  known  only  to  the  great 
Searcher  of  hearts ;  who  also  alone  beholds  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  operated,  in  retarding  the  spread  of  light  and  truth, 
charity  and  godliness* 

True  it  is  that  we  are  bound  to  ^Hew  the  subject  impartially, 
and  to  consider  whether  the  prescribing  of  certain  national 
creeds,  if  they  are  sound  and  good,  docs  not  establish  Christian 
unity  of  belief  and  practice,   and  provide  a  wholesome   and 
necessary  restraint  against  the  introduction  of  error,  as  well  as 
an  essential  security  for  the  maintenance  of  evangelical  faith. 
But  in  opposition  to  this  plea,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  as  to 
the  soundness  and   goodness  of  such  creeds,  there  prevail  at 
least  conflicting  opinions,  often  serious  doubts,  and  in  some 
cases  unanswerable   objections.     The  human  mind  and   con- 
science cannot  be  restrained  and  bound  down  in  their  workings 
and  persuasions,  by  arbitrary  dogmas  and  authoritative  formu- 
laries ;  under  the  same  literal  terms  great  diflFercnces  of  opinion 
on  vital  points  are  well  known  to  exist.     Such  forms  are  there- 
fore wholly  insufficient,  to  close  the  avenues  of  the  heart  against 
the  irruption  of  error,  or  to  keep  open  its  recesses  to  the  saving 
faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.     Stereotyped  creeds  and  national 
confessions   may  produce   an  imaginary  identity  of  faith,  an 
apparent  unity  of  doctrine ;  but  if  we  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface,  and  explore  the  secret  convictions  within,  we  often  find 
their  professors  entertaining  great  variety  of  religious  opinion, 
and  very  wide  asunder.    It  is  indeed  a  well-known  law  of  human 
nature,  that  the  attempt  to  constrain  and  restrict  the  mind. 
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ill  opposition  to  the  free  dictates  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  excites  a  powerful  tendency  to 
reaction^  to  question,  and  to  resist,  in  a  degree  far  Ijcyond  that 
which  probfibly  would  have  been  reached  if  no  such  constraint 
had  been  attcniptcd. 

These  remarks  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  imply 
any  objection  to  the  reco^ition  by  a  Christian  community  of 
particular  news  of  i*eligioui  truth,  as  the  basis  and  terms  of  its 

{union.  The  tenets  of  every  such  body  should  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  be  capable  of  being  appealed  to.  Each  church 
must  have  some  authorised  declaration  of  its  principles,  in 
which,  to  a  large  extent,  all  arc  understood  to  unites  and 
the  minor  points  of  which,  if  the  opinions  of  the  members  on 
evangelical  trath  generally  require  it,  tbey  may  slightly  modify 

1"^  alter.  Or,  if  any  individuals  arc  brought  to  think  differently 
and  stand  alone,  they  may  without  offence  quit  the  society, 
and  unite  tliemselves  with  another.  It  may  even  be  well  that 
religious  bodies  should,  at  times,  have  an  oppoitnnity  or  be 
tinder  a  necessity,  to  bring  their  professed  doctrines  to  the  test  of 
Bcriptural  authority  and  experience,  to  recur  to  finst  principles^ 

1 4o  compare  them  with  pr»ctic?e,  and  to  consider  how  far  the  one 
corresponds  with  the  other.  To  possess  no  opportnnity  of  this 
kind,  in  the  present  fallible  condition  of  man,  might  prove  a 
most  serious  evil ;  since  in  this  case  there  would  be  no  appeal 
or  retreat  for  the  body  at  large,  even  from  the  profession  of 
that  which  was  believed  to  be  error. 

But  when  any  mode  of  religion  is  prescribed  by*  the  statOj 
and  a  condition  of  favour  and  privilege,  to  whatever  extent,  is 
annexed  to  that  mode  by  an  acknowledged  compact ;  then  it  is 
crident  that  tlic  state,  oonipreheiiding  other  parties  who  may 
or  may  not  unite  with  that  mode,  i^  concerned  in  the  matter, 
and  has  a  controlling  power  over  such  a  chm-ch.  In  this  case,  the 
compact  is  felt  to  be  a  h\irdensome  condition,  a  painful  bondage ; 
and  the  consciences  of  the  members  in  general  may  be  ham- 
pered with  serious  difficulties,  from  which,  except  by  individual 
withdrawal,  they  may  find  it  impossible  to  free  tliemselves.  An 
undue  prominence  is  given,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the 
professing  of  certain  required  tenets,  tending  to  the  disre- 
gard of  i-eal  godliness.     When  Tyndal  pressed  on  Sir  Thomaa 
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More  the  wretched  immorality  of  the  Pope  and  the  clei^,  his 
only  reply  was,  ''  Our  matter  is  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the 
doctrine.*^^ 

The  ill  success  of  established  forms,  in  producing  uniformity 
of  religious  opinions,  is  very  apparent  firom  the  existence  of  two 
distinct  parties,  which  originated  about  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion of  James  II.,  in  the  Established  Church  of  England,  termed 
''the  High  Church''  or  non-jurors,  and  "the  Low  Church'' 
or  evangelical  party.* 

The  following  are  represented  to  be  the  politico-religious  tenets 
of  the  former : — 

1st.  "  That  it  is  never  lawful  for  the  people,  under  any  pro- 
vocation or  pretext  whatever,  to  resist  the  sovereign."  This  is 
termed  the  doctrine  of  ''passive  obedience." 

2nd.  "That  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  is  of 
Divine  institution,  and  therefore  can  never  be  interrupted,  con- 
founded or  annulled  on  any  pretext."  Hence  is  claimed  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

3rd.  *'  That  the  church  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  not  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  but  of  GK>d  alone,  particularly  in  matters 
of  a  religious  nature."  The  paramoimt  elevation  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  is  plainly  asserted  here. 

•4th.  "  That  consequently  the  bishops  deposed  by  King 
William  III.  remained,  notwithstanding  their  deposition,  true 
bishops  to  the  day  of  their  death;  and  that  those  who  were 
substituted  in  their  places  were  the  unjust  possessors  of  other 
men's  property."^  Thus  are  exemplified  indelible  apostolical 
succession  and  the  divine  right  of  bishops. 

5th.  "That  those  unjust  possessors  of  ecclesiastical  dignities 
were  rebels  against  the  stated  as  well  as  schismatics  in  the 
church;  and  that  all  therefore  who  hold  communion  with 
them,  were  also  chargeable  with  rebellion  and  schism."  A  con- 
sequence full  of  despotic  irresponsibility. 

6th.  "  That  this  schism,  which  rends  the  church  in  pieces,  is 
a  most  heinous  sin;  whose  punishment  must  fall  heavily  upon 

'  Tyndal's  Life,  by  Offer. 

*  The  two  parties  first  assumed  the  names  of  High  Church  and  Low 
Church,  at  the  Convocation  in  1702. 

•  TiUotson  was  one  of  these  new  bishops. — Burnet's  Ovm  Times, 
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all  those,  who  do  not  return  sincerely  to  the  true  church  from 
which  they  have  departed."^     A  vain  priestly  fulmination  ! 

The  term  *'  iligh-Churchmcn/*  is  now  more  generally  applied 
to  all  thoa4*j  who  entertain  exalted  notions  of  the  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  and  its  dignitaries^  though  not  to  the 
full  extent  of  these  positions. 

The  low  church  party,  on  the  other  hand^  decidedly  disavow 
such  sentiments,  being  much  more  moderate  in  estimating 
their  own  hierarchy  and  church,  as  also  the  right  of  kings,  and 
more  mild  and  charitable  in  their  views  of  other  religious  deno- 
minations. WliOe  they  consider  the  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment to  have  been  established  by  apostolic  authority,  and  to  be 
far  superior  to  every  other ;  and  whOe  tliey  recommend  all  the 
precautions  which  they  deem  essential  to  its  preservation^  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  own  church ;  many  of  them  do  not 
carry  their  attachment  to  it  to  such  an  extravagant  degree,  as 
to  refuse  the  name  of  a  church  to  every  other  body  that  is  not 
governed  by  a  bishop.^  Between  these  two  parties  of  Episco* 
palianSj  there  is  less  of  harmony  and  accordance,  than  often 
prevails  between  the  low  church  party  and  many  of  those 
termed  *'  orthodox  dissenters/'  In  fact,  a  mutuuUy  dissentient 
and  palpably  discordant  body  constitutes  and  will  constitute  the 
Anglican,  and  every  other  law- established  cbni-ch,  in  spite  of  the 
same  creeds,  the  same  articles,  and  the  same  services  for  all. 
The  inexplicit  and  even  contradictory  manner,  in  which  different 
parts  of  the  liturgy  are  expressed,  in  reference  to  points  of 
doctrine,  show  that  its   compilers  or  their  royal  rulers  were 

[  desirous  to  embrace  wide  variations  of  sentiment,  and  to  satisfy 
persons  of  opposite  opinions.  What  then  becomes  of  the  unity 
of  the  church  ? 

Although  the  particular  doctrines  to  be  believed,  and  the 
supplications  to  be  used,  may  be  determined  by  law  for  any 

^  national  church ;  yet  the  addresses  and  exhortations,  if  such 
there  be,  from  the  minister  to  the  people,  cannot,  at  least  in  the 
present  day,  be  thus  prescribed.  Hence  great  variety  of  sen- 
timent and  practice  has  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
to  enforce  uniformity.  One  minister^  according  to  his  own 
preference,  may  enlarge  on  a  view  apparent  in  one  of  the  for- 
midaries ;  another  may  select  and  urge  a  very  different  doctrine^ 
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to  be  deduced^  as  he  thinks^  from  another  part  of  the  ritual ; 
and  the  workings  of  the  mind  and  conscience,  bind  and  control 
them  as  we  may,  will  often  scorn  our  futile  attempts  and  over- 
step onr  limitations.  The  reading  of  honiilies  or  forms  of 
address  to  the  people,  prevailed  after  the  reformation  for  a  long 
period^  and  was  enforced  by  authority,  being  often  used  on  ac* 
count  of  the  ignorance  or  idleness  of  the  muiisters.  But  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  cold^  lifeless  performance,  and  it 
gradmdly  gave  place  to  written  or  unwritten  discourses,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  Puritans  were  prominent  and  ardent. 

It  is  assumed  in  an  establishment,  that  the  state  has  a  right 
to  prescribe  both  forraularies  and  rulers,  and  that  the  endowed 
church  is  boujid  to  submit*  The  members  and  authorities  of 
that  church  may  form  an  infiuential  pau-t  of  the  state,  or  they 
may  not.  They  may  be  so  at  one  time,  and  they  may  not  be  so 
at  another.  One  political  party  is  in  the  ascendant  now,  but 
very  opposite  parties  have  been  in  authority  before,  and  may  be 
so  hereafter*  The  state  may  appoint  certain  men,  with  certain 
tenets  and  services,  under  the  pressure  of  one  emergency  or  the 
rule  of  one  political  chief,  and  very  different  officers  and  services 
under  another.  So  that  a  specially  endowed  church  is  not  its 
own  mastej*,  as  to  its  pi^fession,  even  in  those  things  which  come 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  faitli  and  conscience;  and  a 
degree  of  painful  uncertainty  hangs  over  it  from  time  to  time,  as 
to  the  conditions  and  the  office-bearers  to  be  imposed  upon  it. 

Not  only  does  the  prescription,  by  acts  of  national  legis- 
lation, embrace  long  schedules  of  articles  on  the  various  great 
questions  of  bchef  and  practice ;  but  it  extends,  as  alrcjidy  ob- 
sen^ed,  to  minute  pnrticulars  of  public  devotional  services,  and 
to  the  very  words  with  which  man  shall  approach  his  Maker  1 
A  painful  and  a^vful  position  mu-st  this  be  for  a  conscientious 
pastor  to  find  himself  in  !  Apprehending  that  the  state  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  suggestions  of  the  Spiiit  of  truth  require  sup- 
plications for  particular  graces,  or  for  preservation  against  certaia 
snares ;  yet  is  he  coraijclled  to  adopt  a  form  of  prayer  widely  dif- 
ferent, it  may  be,  in  its  character  and  objects  !  Or,  again,  when 
he  believes  that  thanksgiving  is  due  for  especial  merciess  and 
blessings,  he  muy  find  the  laugungc  prescribed  for  his  adopticMi 
greatly  at  variance  w  ith  the  occasion  and  with  the  cujnx'ut  of  his 
feelings.  The  Israelites,  in  the  wilderaess,  were  commanded  to 
gather  the  manna  daily,  and  to  use  it  while  it  w»8  fresh ;  and  an 
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experience  resemblmg  tliis  is  believed  still  to  spply  to  spiritual 
sustenance  and  devotionul  eugagementsj  which  are  to  be  freah 
.and  lively  day  by  day  ;  not  gathered  from  the  mouldy  human 
legislation  of  bye-gone  ages.  Much  are  those  miuisters  to  be 
commiserated^  who  feel  themselves  under  such  a  galling  yoke 
of  religious  bondage ;  not  an  outward  or  merely  an  mtollectual 
oppression^  hut  one  which  is  calculated  to  harass  the  conscientious 
feelingSj  and  to  exact  a  course  opposed  to  the  most  solemn 
convictions.  In  these  cases,  can  that  which  is  offered  be  true 
prayer  or  thanksgiving,  or  is  it  not  at  times  a  mockery  of  the 
divine  Omniscience  and  Majesty  f  The  conscience  of  the 
minister  must  often  recoil  from  the  legal  and  chilling  terms^  in 
which  the  devotional  services  are  required  to  be  performed ; 
while  the  minds  of  the  people  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
perverted  from  the  life  of  religion^  from  perceiving  the  real  exi- 
gencies of  their  spiritual  state,  and  turned  to  rest  in  a  cold,  formal 
acceptance  of  the  '^  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men/* 
"  The  grace  of  God  within  me,  and  the  Scriptures  without  me/* 
said  William  Penn,  *^  are  the  foundation  and  declaration  of 
my  faith  and  religion^  and  let  any  man  get  better  if  he  can  "i 

While  the  great  principles  of  Christian  truth  must  ever 
remain  immutably  the  same,  the  circumstances  of  mankind  are 
of  necessity  various,  changeable  and  progressive,  presenting  a 
strong  objection  to  the  enforcement  of  particular  man-made 
formularies ;  which  may  have  been  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
a  community  at  former  periods,  but  which  may  at  the  present 
time  be  obscure,  or  less  applicable,  or  uncdifying.  "In  England," 
remarks  D'Aubigne,  "  ancient  and  venerable  forms  have  been 
maintained ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  true,  the  divine  Spirit 
has  forsaken  those  forms.  In  its  place,  a  human  spirit,  produced 
by  these  very  fortm,  has  taken  possession  of  them ;  and,  alas ! 
still  sits  proudly  in  the  antique  porch  of  many  a  college  and 
cathedral ;  while  the  true  Spirit,  banished  from  these  elevated 
stations,  has  found  refuge  in  humble  retreats."  '* 

In  the  construction  of  devotiontJ  forms,  the  embarrassing 
question  presents  itself  at  tlie  outset,  "  What  spiritual  character 
and  condition  of  the  people  shall  they  be  framed  to  suit  ?  Shall 
it  be  that  of  faithful  Christians,  m  appears  to  have  been  con- 
templated in  tlie  Anghcan  burial  service,  and  in  many  other 
^  Life  La  his  Works,  foI  i.  *  Germany,  England  and  Sootlaad* 
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parts  of  her  liturgy ;  or  shall  it  be  that  of  the  "  miserable 
sinners,"  elsewhere  alluded  to  ?'*  It  is  obvious  that  in  either 
case  the  expressions  must  be  totally  inapplicable  to  some. 
When  one  specific  form  is  to  be  used  for  all,  this  very  serious 
difficulty  admits  of  no  practical  remedy. 

Independently  of  higher  considerations,  what  should  we  think 
of  using  in  our  addresses,  even  to  an  earthly  potentate,  certain 
lithographed  forms,  prepared  long  since  and  under  very  different 
circumstances  ?  Would  not  a  few  lively  words  proceeding  from 
the  heart  be  more  becoming  and  acceptable  ?  Can  we  suppose, 
judging  from  human  nature,  and  the  general  effect  of  reli- 
gious forms,  that  the  use  of  them  at  appointed  periods  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  a  free  current  of  piety  and  devotion  in 
either  ministers  or  people?  Is  it  likely  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  those  views  of  the  spiritual  condition  and  wants  of 
the  worshipper,  and  those  fresh,  deep-felt  and  acceptable  aspira- 
tions, whether  uttered  or  unexpressed,  which,  proceeding  fit)m  a 
sense  of  entire  inability  and  dependence,  tend  to  promote  faith 
and  holy  resolution  through  Christ,  so  essential  to  a  growth  in 
divine  grace  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  the  regular  use  of 
such  stated  formularies,  even  though  excellent  in  themselves, 
fraught  with  extreme  danger  of  producing  a  cold  and  lifeless 
formality,  an  appearance  without  reality,  a  fatal  presumption 
and  deadening  hypocrisy  ?  To  undertake  to  say  to  what  extent 
these  lamentable  effects  really  follow,  would  doubtless  be  a  rash 
judgment ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  such  is  the  obvious 
and  evil  tendency. 

However  excellent  the  forms  may  be,  however  evangelical  the 
principles  which  they  inculcate,  the  great  question  still  presents 
itself:  Is  the  use  of  such  modes  of  divine  worship  and  religious 
service  warranted  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  ?  In  the  New 
Testament  we  have  indeed  the  beautiful,  brief  petition  called 
the  Lord's  prayer,  which  was  recommended  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his 
disciples ;  but  it  must  be  especially  observed  that,  so  far  from 
certain  precise  expressions  being  prescribed,  the  command  was, 
as  we  read  in  one  of  the  Evangelists,  "  after  this  manner y^ 
or  to  this  effect,  "pray  ye/'  and  his  supplicants  were  not 
to  use  "  vain  repetitions,"  or  to  come  with  unprepared  or 
imforgiving  hearts.  We  do  not  find  this  prayer  mentioned 
afterwards  as  used  by  the  disciples,  nor  is  it  once  alluded  to  in 
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the  apostolical  epistles.  At  another  time,  our  Lord  commanded 
them  to  put  up  their  petitions  in  his  name;  clearly  showing 
that  in  the  foregoing  he  had  not  laid  down  any  particular  form 
of  prayer.  Andj  on  a  fiirtlier  occasion^  he  directed  them  not  to 
premeditate  when  they  should  be  brought  before  kings  and 
rulers,  but  assured  them  that  it  should  be  given  them  in  the 
same  hour,  by  the  Holy  Ghoat^  what  they  should  say/  The 
Apostle  Paul  also  observes,  that  they  knew  not  what  to  pray 
for  as  they  ought;  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  knew  their  weak- 
ness, and  would  graciously  help  them.^  This  is  ttie  great  remedy 
for  the  infinnity  of  man^  and  his  true  guide  in  devotion*  The 
Uiistory  and  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  show  the  absolute 
^necessity  of  depending  daily  on  fixjsh  spiritual  influence  from  the 
Most  High  in  this  sacred  duty  of  worship;  a  view  to  which  the 
use  of  set  forms  at  appointed  times  is  at  least  ill  adapted,  however 
they  may  be  well  expressed  in  words  or  correct  in  doctrinal  truth. 
"  The  magistrate  has  no  power,"  says  Locke,  ^'  to  enforce  or 
forbid  by  law  in  his  own  church,  and  much  less  in  another,  the 
use  of  any  rites  whatever  in  the  worslup  of  God  ;  because  these 
churches  are  free  societies,  and  whatever  is  practised  is  only  so 
far  justifiable,  as  it  is  believed  by  those  who  practise  it  to  be 
acceptable  to  Ilira.'*^ 

"  The  principle  that  the  state,  or  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
is  entitled  to  regulate  the  religious  belief  of  a  country,  has  more 
intellectual  tliraldom  in  it,  than  that  which  the  power  of  the 
popish  churcii  ever  exercised  [out  of  Italy]  in  the  darkest  ages ; 
for  it  had  no  civil  power  joined  to  its  religious  power.  It  worked 
only  through  the  iigency  of  tlic  civil  power  of  each  country ; 
being  an  independent,  a  distinct,  and  often  an  opposing  power."* 
So  saya  an  intelligent  writer ;  but  whether  the  two  be  united, 
or  the  one  be  at  the  bidding  of  the  other,  the  difference  is  not 
material;  in  either  case  religious  liberty  has  been  largely 
invaded.  The  same  \*Titer  thinks  that  Catholicism  has  gene- 
rally shown  a  politic  disposition  to  lay  hold  on  the  great  move- 
ments of  tlie  people,  and  use  them  for  its  owtx  purposes,  while 
protestants  have  too  much  dissipated  their  strength  by  intestine 
divisions, — a  hint  that  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all. 

A  minister  who  reeently  quitted  the  Anglican  church,  in   a 
'  Mark  xiii,  1 1,  &e.        *  Rom.  viii.  26.        '  Letters  on  Tuleration. 
*  Laing'B  Notefl  of  a  Traveller. 
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statement  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so^  published  in  1849^  thus 
expresses  himself:  "  State  payment  is  an  unscriptural  prin- 
ciple of  the  establishment.  The  clergyman's  stipend  is  state 
wages^  and  nothing  else.  It  is  said  that  the  state  no  more  pays 
him  his  rent-charge  than  it  pays  the  landlord  his  rent^  or  the 
dissenting  minister  his  endowment  or  his  pew-rents ;  inasmuch 
as  it  equally  protects  them  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perty^  and  nothing  more.  But  is  this  a  true  statement  of  the 
case  7  I  would  ask  is  there  not  a  difference  in  the  respective 
terms  on  which  this  protection  is  accorded?  What  interference 
is  there  by  the  state  with  the  creed  of  the  land-owner  or  of  the 
dissenting  minister  ?  The  state  imposes  no  restrictions  of  its 
own^  in  regard  to  their  belief  or  teachings  on  either  the  landlord 
or  the  dissenting  minister.  But  can  the  apologist  for  the 
establishment  assert  the  same  as  regards  the  clergyman  7  He 
cannot.  The  state  indeed  secures  to  the  clergyman  his  glebe^ 
his  parsonage^  and  his  rent-charge,  or  whatever  else  he  is 
legally  entitled  to ;  but  it  is  upon  conditions  of  its  own  fianng 
and  imposing.  The  state  lays  down  its  own  terms,  and  if  the 
clergyman  violates  those  terms,  the  state  employs  the  agency 
of  a  bishop  and  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  stops  his  stipend. 
And  what  are  those  terms,  which  the  state  imposes  upon 
the  clergyman,  as  the  condition  upon  which  he  may  enjoy 
his  emoluments  ?  The  terms  are  these ;  that  he  makes  certain 
subscriptions,  and  thinks  and  acts  in  accordance  with  them  ; 
that  he  uses  certain  forms  of  worship ;  that  he  preaches  certain 
doctrines  which  possess  the  state's  imprimatur,  no  matter 
whether  he  thinks  them  all  true  or  false;  and  further  and 
especially,  that  he  is  silent  with  respect  to  everything  in  the 
system  which  he  considers  objectionable,  and  might  feel  it  his 
duty  to  condemn  and  denounce. 

"  Parliament  gives  to  each  individual  clergyman  his  emolu- 
ments upon  these  terms ;  and  on  these  terms  it  maintains  him  in 
them.  Thus  then  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two 
cases.  Neither  landlords  nor  dissenting  ministers  hold  their 
property  upon  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  the 
clergyman  does ;  and  as  he  will  soon  be  taught  to  feel  that  he 
does,  if  he  transgresses  its  provisions.  The  landlord  and  dis- 
senting ministers  are  under  no  restrictions  whatever,  except  that 
of  conducting  themselves  as  dutiful  and  peaceful  subjects ;  whilst 
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the  suit  and  service  exacted  from  the  clergyman,  as  the  terms 
of  his  tenure  (viz.,  to  think,  speak  and  act,  in  relation  to  Divine 
truth,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
just  as  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  has  prescribed),  prove  but 
too  clearly  the  position,  with  regard  to  tlie  property  of  the 
establishment,  occupied  by  Parliament,  and  the  capacity  in  which 
the  clergyman  receives  his  income.  It  is  idle  then  to  deny  that 
clergymen  are  paid  by  the  state ;  and  this  I  maintain  is  an 
unscriptural  principle,  and  one  wliich  must  needs  operate  most 
injuriously  on  the  pastoral  relation,  and  on  the  spiritual  pros- 
perity, purity,  and  independence  of  churches.  But  that  is  not  all. 
I  must  also  in  candour  state  my  conviction,  considering  the 
terms  on  which  those  wages  are  conceded,  to  ministers  as  the 
price  of  their  subserncncy ;  to  churches,  as  the  reward  of  their 
surrender  of  Christ's  rights,  and  their  own  best  privileges; 
that  these  are  not  merely  state-wages,  but  wages  of  a  very 
discreditable  kind — a  bribe  to  blind  the  eyes  in  judgment.^" 

'  Brief  Reasons  for  quitting  the  English  Establishment^  by  L  Dodshon, 
M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Cockerham,  1849. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

ON  VARIOUS  FORMULARIES^  RITES  AND  OBSERVANCES^  APPENDED 
TO  DIVINE  WORSHIP  AND  SERVICE  BY  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS  : 
HISTORICAL   SKETCHES   AND   VARIOUS   OPINIONS   OF   THEM. 

1st  Section. — Introductory  Remarks, 

The  history  of  religious  rites  is  so  closely  connected  with  that 
of  formularies^  that  it  becomes  expedient  to  consider  them 
together. 

Legislative  regulations  on  these  points  generally,  perhaps 
necessarily,  follow  the  endowment  of  any  one  church  by  the 
state,  in  order  to  identify  the  church,  and  ascertain  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  endowment. 

So  long  as  we  have  the  inspired  records  for  our  guide,  and 
down  to  the  period  to  which  their  narrative  is  brought,  the 
information  given  by  the  inspired  penmen  may  doubtless  be 
relied  on,  as  authentic  and  tinctured  with  nothing  superstitious 
or  fabulous.  Though  individual  Christians  were  not  free  from 
errors  in  faith  and  practice,  yet  the  primitive  apostolic  churches 
were  generally  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  life  of  all  true 
religion ;  and  they  appear,  to  a  large  extent,  to  have  kept  their 
first  love  to  Christ  their  Lord  and  Master.  But  having  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  history,  no  sooner  do  we  attempt 
to  proceed  onwards  from  that  period,  by  consulting  the  works  of 
the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  than  we  find  the  state  of  things 
greatly  changed.  Instead  of  truth  and  inspiration,  are  legends 
and  traditions ;  and  in  the  place  of  pure  religion,  superstitions 
and  corruptions.  Evidences  of  a  darkening  period  are  the  chief 
objects  visible.  In  the  midst  of  fables  and  interpolations,  and 
among  the  numerous  attempts  to  obtain  sanction  for  observances 
and  for  documents,  by  ascribing  them  to  the  apostles,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  what  to  believe  and  what  to  disbelieve.* 

Serious   and  spiritually-minded   persons,  who   consider  the 

*  The  very  recent  publication  of  the  remains  of  Hippolytns  by  Chevalier 
Bunsen  throws  some  increased  light  on  this  primitive  period. 
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subject  without  prejudice^  will^  it  is  believed,  generally  feel 
bound  to  admit,  that  the  outward  ceremonial  s^^stcm,  with  which 
a  worldly  and  superstitious  spirit  had  gradually  invested  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  as  partially  developed  in  tlic  fore- 
going pages,  inflicted  great  injury  on  its  vitality  and  efficacy; 
by  obscuring  its  spiritual  character,  impeding  its  operations,  and 
leading  the  expectation  of  the  people,  from  the  teachings  of 
Christ  by  his  Spirit  and  by  his  written  word,  to  a  dependence  on 
maOj  on  prescribed  forms,  and  superstitious  or  outward  rites. 
State  endowments,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  held, 
had  a  great  share  in  producing  these  effects.  They  attracted  the 
superficial  and  ambitious.  Endowments  required  the  irapoaitiou 
of  creeds,  and  this  quickly  led  to  formality  and  persecution. 

The  writer  of  this  Essay  desires  to  express  it  as  his  serious  aiid 
deliberate  opinion,  with  due  deference  to  the  views  of  many  of 
his  esteemed  fellow -Christians  who  think  differently,  that  our 
Lord  did  not  institute  any  ritual  observance  or  symbol,  to  be  of 
permanent  obligation  in  the  Christian  church ;  although,  in 
condescension  to  the  outward  ideas  of  the  Jews,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  national  figurative  rites,  then  about  to  expii-e  and 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  gospel,  certain  things  which  are  not  ira- 
perntive,  and  the  use  of  many  of  which  Christians  have  gene- 
rally declined,  WTre  observed  by  himself,  and  more  especially 
by  his  disciples.  Had  the  practice  of  succeeding  ages  extended 
to  the  total  disuse  of  elementary  rites,  great  superstitions,  con- 
tentions and  bloodshed,  and  consequently  much  reproach  to 
the  Christian  religion,  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  author  does  not  expect  that  all  his  readers  will  be  pre- 
pared to  go  the  whole  length  with  his  conscientious  objections 
to  ceremonial  observances ;  but  he  trusts  tliat,  though  with 
some  diversity  of  sentiment  and  practice,  mutual  charity  and 
forbearance  will  be  maintained;  and  that  tlioae  who  have  always 
believed  some  of  these  forms  to  have  been  instituted  by  the 
Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  w  ill  again  seriously  consider  tlie 
subject,  and  will  at  least  be  watchful  not  to  mistake  them  for 
the  substance  of  religion,  nor  place  any  dependence  upon  them, 
but  ever  look  up  to  Him — the  great  and  only  Source  of  spiritual 
light,  life  and  salvation. 

Some  terms  and  modes  of  expression,  quoted  from  ecclesiastical 
authors,  and  already  noticed  in  the  tenth  chapter,  will  be  found  to 
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be  used  occasionally  in  these  pages  to  avoid  circumlocution,  with 
little  or  no  censure  or  remark  ;  but  the  approval  of  them  by  the 
writer  must  not  be  thence  inferred.  In  exposing  much  super- 
stition, and  dwellhig  on  circumstances  that  arc  deeply  painful 
with  reference  to  religion,  he  desires  to  avoid  contempt,  levity 
and  unkindness,  and  merely  to  discharge  a  duty  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  being  sensible  that,  while  evil  is  faithfully  denounced,  all 
conscientious  worshippers  are  entitled  to  our  forbearance  and 
respect,  though  they  may  widely  differ  from  us  in  apprehensions 
of  the  truth. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  such  matters  are  irrelevant  to  the 
professed  object  of  this  treatise,  which  is,  the  evil  of  upholding 
religion  by  temporal  power  and  pecuniary  endowments, — the 
answer  is  a  plain  one.  The  ceremonies  and  observances  in 
question  were  not  left  to  every  one  freely  to  accept  or  decline, 
according  to  liis  own  conscientious  convictions ;  but,  being  up- 
held by  the  arm  of  secular  authority,  aided  or  wielded  by  those 
who  made  them  a  means  of  emolument,  influence  and  ambi- 
tion, they  were  forced  upon  the  people  as  sacred,  under  the  most 
severe  penalties ;  and  any  slight  neglect  or  hesitation  was  visited 
at  times  with  persecution,  imprisonment,  or  death  itself.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  fearful  perversion  of  the  power  of  the  state, 
interfering  with  the  natural  right  of  private  judgment  and  indi- 
vidual conscience,  it  is  very  unlikely  that,  in  tlicir  strange  and 
superstitious  shapes,  many  of  them  would  have  been  continued 
for  a  single  century.  The  light  of  reason  and  revelation,  if  it  had 
not  been  restrained  and  half- extinguished  by  outward  violence, 
would  have  pierced  and  dissipated  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  error.  And  why  was  this  violence  exercised  ?  Surely  not 
from  a  simple  desire  to  investigate  and  maintain  the  truth, 
which  needed  no  such  false  auxiliary ;  but  from  a  fear  that  the 
craft  would  be  endangered,  its  revenues  destroyed,  and  the  great 
modem  Diana  of  pompous  and  gainful  superstition  entii*ely  over- 
thrown ! 

If  any  should  suggest  that,  by  thus  dwelling  on  the  growth  of 
the  ceremonials  and  revenues,  and  laying  bare  the  fraud  and 
covetousness  by  which  Christianity  has  been  defaced,  there  is  a 
danger  of  injuring  religion  itself,  and  bringing  it  into  contempt ; 
the  answer  is  : — By  no  means.  This  is  not  the  object,  nor  will 
it  be  the  result.   These  evil  excrescences  have  produced  that  very 
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effect,  and  tlieir  reproach  has  long  fallen  on  our  holy  religion, 
but  their  exposure  and  removal,  in  a  proper  spirit^  can  only 
redeem  and  exalt  its  true  and  ^etminc  character. 

The  Christian  religion  stands  on  a  firm  and  indestructible 
basis,  simple  but  beautiful,  lowly  but  dignified  ;  often  obscured 
from  without,  but  intrinsically  true;  abused  and  wounded  by 
man,  yet  full  of  spiritual  life ;  more  injm'ed  by  false  and  pre- 
tended friends  than  by  open  and  avowed  enemies ;  hidden  from 
the  worldly-wise,  but  revealed  to  the  poor  in  spirit ;  overlaid  by 
weidth  and  luxury^  but  strong:  and  \'igorous  in  the  minds  of  the 
humble  J  long  corrupted  and  bound  in  a  night  of  apostacy 
and  darkness,  but  gradually  emerging  fix)m  its  obscurity  and 
shackles,  to  the  light,  and  freedom,  and  -vigour  of  the  gospel 
day.  To  aid,  in  however  small  a  degree,  the  promotion  of  this 
great  object,  without  giving  needless  offence  or  pain  to  any  of 
his  fellow-believers,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  author. 

2nd  Section. —  On  Lituryies  in  fferieral. 

Most  writers  on  this  subject  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  divine  service  waa 
still  very  simple;  but  that,  as  Christianity  became  corrupted,  a 
few  ceremonies  and  set  prayers  were  adopted. 

By  degrees  external  rites  were  multiplied,  and  new  prayers 
added,  to  render  the  service  more  venerable  and  awful  in  the 
^iew  of  the  people,  though  really  burdening  and  depressing  the 
spiritual  life ;  till  at  length  things  were  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  lay  down  certain  regulations, 
to  curb  extravagance,*  This  was  the  first  and  main  excuse  for 
prescribing  set  devotional  forma.  The  loss  of  the  substance  was 
attempted  to  be  supplied  by  an  outward  appearance. 

The  services  to  be  used  in  divine  worship,  and  the  manner 
of  performing  them,  were  put  into  writing,  and  this  was  termed 
a  "  liturgy."  *  The  word  however  is  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense;  among  the  Eomanists  for  'Hhc  Mass/^  and  in  the 
Anghean  church  for  "  the  Common  Pniyer." 

To  prescribe  certain  forms  and  words  for  the  conduct  of  outwai'd 
de%'otion,  appears  very  counter  to  the  nature  of  that  spiritual 
worship  which  Christ  taught  his  disciples  that  the  Father  will 
•  Btick'6  Theolog.  Dlot— Art  Liturgy,  '  Ibid 
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accept.  He  declared  that  this  worship  must  be  "  in  truth ; " 
but  how  can  that  devotion  be  said  to  be  in  truth,  as  respects 
the  party  engaged  in  it,  which  finds  vent  only  in  the  language 
of  other  men,  often  unsuited  to  the  state,  disposition,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  persons  of  different  classes  and  degrees  of  expe- 
rience, who  are  compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  it !  How- 
many  a  holy  declaration  or  petition  bccoincs  a  lie  on  the  tongue 
of  the  careless  and  worldly-minded  !  How  many  a  response  to 
the  most  sacred  truths,  and  the  most  devout  resolutions,  sinks 
into  mere  mockery  of  the  Most  High,  by  proceeding  from  in- 
sincere hearts  and  polluted  lips  !  With  every  desire  to  judge 
charitably,  is  it  possible  to  conclude  that  worship,  being  in  such 
cases  inconsistently  performed,  fulfils  the  character  of  being 
oflFered  "in  spirit  and  in  truth ?'^ 

"  Prayer  is  rather  the  work  of  the  Spirit  than  of  any  form,'' 
said  Saltmarsh  in  1647;  "  and  no  set  form  ought  to  be  put 
upon  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  what  it  freely  breathes  and  speaks. 
Prayer  is  an  immediate,  proper  and  spiritual  act  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  saints."^  "  Formerly,"  observed  Bishop  Burnet, 
"  the  worship  of  God  was  a  pure  and  simple  thing ;  and  so 
it  continued  till  superstition  had  infected  the  church,  and  those 
forms  that  every  bishop  used  as  he  saw  fit,  were  thought 
too  naked,  unless  they  were  put  under  most  artificial  rules  and 
dressed  up  with  much  ceremony,  every  age  making  notable 
additions.'^" 

Justin  MartjT,  about  the  year  160,  relates,  in  his  Apology, 
that  the  president  of  the  Christian  assemblies,  or  he  who  in- 
structed the  people,  prayed  according  to  his  ability,  or  spiritual 
knowledge.  Tertullian  also,  in  his  Apology,  says  that  the 
Christians  of  those  times  prayed  in  the  public  congregations 
'^  without  any  prompter  but  their  own  hearts  and  feelings.'' 
The  introduction  of  liturgies  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place  till  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  There  are  indeed  liturgies,  which  pass  under 
the  names  of  three  of  the  Apostles ;  but  they  are  evidently  gross 
forgeries  of  later  dates.  So  much  of  interpolation  and  faLse 
ascription  abounds  in  ecclesiastical  history  at  even  an  early 
period,  that  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  their  pretended  origin. 
The  Emperor  Constantine,  who,  with  some  apparently  good  in- 

*  "  Sparkles  of  Glory."  '  History  of  the  Eeformation,  part  ii. 
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tentions,  contributed  largely  to  secularise  and  corrupt  the 
Christian  church,  composed  a  form  of  prayer  for  liis  heathen 
soldiers,  which  is  still  extant.  Although  tliere  are  many  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  this  is  one  of  the  first  ascertained  instiuices 
of  that  kind ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  any  liturgy  was 
generally  used,  untU  that  period  or  soon  afterwards. 

The  Nicene  creed  was  adopted  under  Constantine's  influence, 
as  the  faith  of  the  empire,  in  325 ;  and  was  enforced,  under 
pain  of  banishment,  on  all  Cluistians.  Still  every  bishop  was 
at  liberty  to  frame  a  liturgy  for  his  own  church,  congregation  or 
diocese ;  and  so  long  as  he  kept  to  the  analogy  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  the  details  were  left  to  his  own  discretion.  There 
existed  therefore  a  great  variety  of  liturgies  in  different 
countries.  For  several  ages  tlic  bishopa  retained  this  privilege  ; 
afterwards  it  became  the  practice  for  each  pro\ince  to  follow  the 
model  of  the  metropolitan  council  to  which  it  belonged.  From 
tlic  period  of  the  union  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authority  by 
Constantine,  may  be  dated  the  regular  use  of  formularies  of 
doctrine  and  worship  in  many  of  the  Christian  clnirches,  whicli 
hatl  already  lost  much  of  their  simple  and  spiritual  charactci*, 
conformity  being  enforced  as  far  as  practicable* 

Augnstin,  about  the  year  400,  says  that  there  was  a  liberty  to 
pray,  sometimes  in  one  mode  of  expression,  and  sometimes  in 
another  -}  but  that  when  the  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies  invaded 
the  church,  this  liberty  was  taken  away,  and  it  was  ordained  for 
the  first  time  by  the  Council  of  Lnodicea,  that  none  should  pray 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  but  that  the  same  form  of 
prayers  should  always  be  used.  This  was  one  then  composed, 
and  the  Council  of  Carthage  enacted^  in  397,  that  whoever 
should  prepare  any  different  forms  should  not  use  them,  until 
I  after  a  conference  with  the  brethren  who  were  well  instructed.' 

The  a<l vantages  claimed  for  a  liturgy  by  its  advocates  are, 
that  it  prevents  extravagant^  absui'd  or  impious  addresses  to 
God;  also  any  confusion  or  embarrassment  in  extemporary 
prayer;  and  that  it  secures  uniformity,^  Much  however  may  be 
I  said  on  tlie  opposite  side.  A  set  form  of  prayer  is  in  great  danger 
I  of  not  conveying  the  bfe  and  fervour  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
heart  and  feelings^  and  of  becoming  a  matter  of  rote.    It  may  be 

*  Ess.  121.  *  Neai  9  PuritanB,  vol,  Z 

*  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Pkiloaophy. 
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very  unsuited  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  assembly.  No  such 
power  of  forced  dictation  is  vested  in  any  individual  or  body.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the 
freedom,  power  and  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel.  It  notoriously 
faik  to  maintain  unity  of  doctrine.  It  puts  the  spiritual-minded^ 
faithful  minister  on  the  same  low  level  as  the  worldly,  insincere 
hireling,  to  say  nothing  of  a  still  lower  class ;  while  in  the  mouths 
of  such,  sacred  truths  and  aspirations  lose  their  virtue,  and  be* 
come  empty  and  untrue  words ! 

8rrf  Section. — Of  the  Roman  lAturgy  or  Mass-book. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  consists  of, — first, 
the  Breviary,  containing  those  called  matins  or  morning  prayers, 
lauds  or  thanksgivings,  &c.;  second,  the  Missal,  or  volume  em- 
ployed in  celebrating  the  mass,  with  the  calendar,  or  table  of 
saints'  days,  and  the  general  rubricks,  or  description  of  cere- 
monies ;  third,  the  Ceremonial,  or  offices  peculiar  to  the  pope ; 
fourth,  the  Pontifical,  describing  the  functions  of  bishops ;  and 
fifth,  the  llitual,  or  services  of  ordinary  priests.  The  whole  is 
written  and  performed  in  Latin.  The  Mass,  or  Missa,^  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  signifies  the  office  or  form  used  in  celebrating 
the  eucharist,  or,  to  explain  it  in  the  common  Romish  phrase- 
ology, in  "  consecrating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  offering  them,  so  transubstantiated,  as  an 
expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead.'' 

The  Mass-book  gradually  received  additions  of  varied  super- 
stitious kinds ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  Fox  the  martyrolo- 
gist,  ''was  patched  up  with  vain  institutions,  absurdities  and 
perilous  idolatry,  by  successive  pontiffs."  The  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  were  fertile  in  these  inventions  and  additions. 
Such  were  the  exclamations  in  Greek,  the  responses,  the  gradual, 
the  sequences,  the  offertory,  the  kiss  of  peace,  the  form  of  dis- 
missal, &c.  &c.  Moshcim  relates  that  Gregory,  surnamed  "  the 
Great,^'  who  lived  about  the  year  600,  showed  a  marvellous 
fecundity  of  genius  in  inventing,  and  a  great  force  of  eloquence 
in  recommending,  superstitious  observances.  He  prescribed  a 
new  method  of  administering  the  eucharist,  with  a  magnificent 
assemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.     This  was  called  "  the  Canon 

'  This  term  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  concluding 
words  of  the  officiating  priest^  "/ife  missa  est" 
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of  the  Mass"  b€?iiig  a  great  augmentation  of  the  ancient  form. 
Many  ages  however  passed  before  this  Gregorian  canon  waa 
adopted  by  the  whole  even  of  the  Latin  chiu-cbcs.  The  ancient 
British  churches  resolutely  resisted  the  dictation  of  Gregory  to 

I  nccept  and  use  it. 

Two  liturgies  of  Gregory  and  Ambrose  being  in  use,  and  some 
preferring  the  former,  but  others  the  latter,  Adrian  I.  called  a 
council  about  the  year  700,  to  determine  the  disputed  question, 
when  the  following  expedient  is  said  to  have  been  adopted.  Both 
the  mass-books  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory  having  been  laid  on  the 
altar  of  one  of  the  churches,  the  doors  were  carefully  shut  and 
sealed ;  the  bishops  then  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  that  the 
Lord  would  show  by  some  endent  sign  which  of  the  two  services 
he  approved.  On  opening  the  doors  in  the  morning,  the  two 
missals  were  found  still  on  the  altar,  the  leaves  of  Gregory^s 
being  plucked  asunder  and  scattered  over  the  building;  but  the 

Lbook  of  Ambrose  remaining  open  and  entire  where  it  had  been 
laid,     Adrian,  by  an  arbitrary  interpretation,  dictated  probably 

^by  his  own  wish,  declared  this  miracle  to  imply  that,  as  the 
leaves  of  Gregory's  book  were  scattered  over  the  church,  so 
should  the  book  itself  be  promulgated  throughout  the  world.  A 
decree  was  made  by  the  council  to  this  effect,  and  the  service  of 
Ambrose  was  restricted  to  the  use  of  his  own  church  at  Milan, 
This  is  reported  by  John  Fox,  quoting  from  Durandus  and 
others,  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  great  decree  of  Pope 
Adrian,  for  setting  up  the  Gregorian  mass  or  hturgy  m  a  uni- 
form ritual*  Charlemagne  vigorously  enibrced  the  iise  of 
Grcgory^s  mass-book,  burning  the  others  wherever  he  found 
them ;  violent  contests  followed^  not  only  on  the  continent  but 
in  England,  about  the  superiority  and  use  of  these  and  other 
particular  litni^cs.^ 

An  account,  equally  strange  and  absurd,  is  given  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  eleventh  century,  who  resisted  the  despotic 
attempts  of  Gregory  X.  to  introduce  the  Koraan  ceremonies,  and 
adhered  with  firmness  to  their  ancient  Gothic  forms.  It  is 
represented  that  they  concluded  to  decide  the  question,  first  by 
the  single  combat  of  two  selected  and  armed  champions,  and 
next  by  committing  both  the  Roman  and  Gothic  liturgies  to  the 
flames;  in  both  which  trials  the  a^lvantage  is  reported  to  have 
*  Fo3t*8  Acts  auil  Mou^  voL  i.  ;  Stowe'a  Annals* 
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been  on  the  side  of  the  Gothic  rites.  These  were  accordingly 
retained  for  a  time  till  the  pope  mainly  carried  his  point.^ 

Superstitious  and  rude  as  were  such  means  of  ascertaining 
the  divine  will,  they  are  little  if  at  all  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  that  benighted  and  barbarous  age ;  in  which, 
for  selfish  ends,  ecclesiastical  power  was  leagued  with  hypocrisy 
and  impious  firaud,  in  which  a  priesthood  and  tithes  were  im- 
posed with  a  high  hand,  image  worship  was  practised,  and  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition  reigned  supreme. 

Most  of  the  writers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  em- 
ployed their  ingenuity  to  discover  mystical  significations  for 
every  rite  that  was  used;  tiU  at  length  there  were  so  many 
missals,  breviaries,  rituals,  pontificals,  pontoises,  pies,  graduals, 
antiphonas,  psalteries,  hours.  Sec.,  &c.,  that  the  regular  prescribed 
mode  of  officiating  was  a  difficult  process,  and  not  to  be  learned 
without  long  practice.^ 

The  several  vernacular  tongues  were  generally  used  at  public 
worship  till  about  867,  when  Nicholas  I.  decreed  that  all  divine 
service  should  be  performed  in  Latin,  excepting  the  Sclavonians 
and  Poles,  who  were  allowed  to  retain  it  in  their  own  languages 
till  the  fourteenth  contury.  The  Latin  having  become  unin- 
telligible to  the  people  at  large,  some  attempts  were  made  in 
the  Italian  churches,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  discontinue 
the  public  use  of  it,  but  these  cfl'orts  were  without  success.  The 
same  practice  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  churches ;  the  Egyptian 
Christians  continuing  to  perform  their  religious  service  in  the 
ancient  Coptic,  the  Jacobites  and  Nestorians  in  the  Syriac, 
and  the  Abyssinians  in  the  old  Ethiopic  language,  though  all 
these  had  for  a  long  period  become  obsolete. 

Gregory  VII.,  in  the  twelfth  century,  used  considerable 
exertions  to  introduce  the  Roman  ceremonies  everywhere,  and 
to  estabhsh  a  perfect  uniformity  of  divine  worship;  but  he 
succeeded  only  in  part, 

Wicliflfe  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  precise  forms  of  prayer, 
and  especially  to  the  imposition  of  them,  as  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  Christians;  saying  that "  to  bind  men  to  set  and  prescript 
forms,  derogates  from  that  liberty  which  God  has  given  them.'" 
"That  man,''  said  he,  "who  liveth  best, prayeth  best.     A  simple 

>  Waddington's  Church  Hist.,  &c    »  Burnet's  Hist  Eeformation,  part  ii. 
•  Fox,  Acts  and  Mon.,  vol  i. 
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paternoster  from  a  religious  ploughman  is  of  more  value^  in  the 
sight  of  God,  than  a  thousand  masses  from  a  wicked  prelate/" 
The  established  church  of  England  says,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  twenty-sixth  article,  that  ''  The  eflPect  of  Christ's  ordinance 
is  not  taken  away  by  the  wickedness  of  the  minister,  nor  the 
grace  of  God's  gifts  diminished,  from  such  as  from  faith  and 
rightly  receive  the  sacraments  ministered  unto  them,  which  be 
effectual  because  of  Christ's  institution  and  promise,  although 
they  be  ministered  by  e\'il  men."^ 

The  Latin  services  and  the  old  mass-books,  as  they  had  before 
been  used  in  England,  were  continued  through  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  without  alteration,  save  some  very  few  erasures, 
till  the  new  liturgy  was  estabhshed  by  Edward  VI.,  and  in  the 
next  year  the  missals,  &c.,  &c.,  were  ordered  to  be  abolished  and 
burnt.     Queen  Mary  however  restored  them  to  use.' 

Luther  did  not  favour  one  invariable  ritual  or  form  of  public 
worship,  but  advocated  a  large  degree  of  freedom  in  this  respect. 
Consequently  a  variety  of  practice  has  always  prevailed  among 
the  Lutherans.  In  the  Calvinistic  churches  also,  both  extem- 
poraneous prayer  and  certain  forms  were  admitted  together.* 
Various  modes  of  supplication  being  still  used  in  diflFerent  places, 
the  Council  of  Milan  in  1615  directed  that  none  should  employ 
any  formulary  which  had  not  been  approved  by  a  synod.* 

In  the  sixteenth  century  great  contentions  about  the  liturgy 
of  the  Greek  church  arose  in  Russia,  and  kept  the  whole  nation 
in  confusion  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  ycars.<*  The  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  people  were  earnest  that  no  change  whatever 
should  be  introduced,  although  there  appears  to  have  been  great 
necessity  for  some  improvement. 

4M  Section,  -  On  the  English  Episcopal  Liturgy ^  the  Presbyterian 

Directory,  3fc. 

This  liturgy,  or  "  service-book ''  as  it  was  formerly  termed, 
was  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Roman  Mass-book,  translated  into 
English  by  Cranmer,  Ridley  and  others  in  1547,  being  the  first 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  and  was  established  by  law  in  the  following 

»  British  Biog.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.        •  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

•  Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law.        *  Neale's  Hist,  of  Puritans,  vol.  ii.,  p.  321. 

*  Laing's  Notes  of  a  Traveller.    *  Pinkerton's  Greek  Church. 
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year;  having  been  purified  from  the  more  objectionable  and 
grosser  passages  of  the  Romanists^  contrary  to  the  views  of  many 
of  the  ministers  and  people.  The  following  words  of  confirma- 
tion were  then  adopted : — ''Which  at  this  time,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Ohost,  with  uniform  agreement,  is  of  them  concluded 
and  set  forth/'  &c.  Some  parts  of  that  edition,  being  still 
thought  to  fevour  superstition,  were  objected  to  by  Calvin  and 
others ;  it  was  therefore  reviewed  a  few  years  after,  and  then 
confirmed  by  acts  of  Parliament :  Queen  Mary  abolished  it,  and 
the  forms  of  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIII.  were  re-introduced, 
as  stated  in  the  last  section. 

Edward  VI.,  ''that  royal  and  godly  child"  as  Milton  calls 
him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  as  head  of  the  church,  forbad 
for  a  time  all  preaching,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  restricting 
the  ministers  to  the  forms  of  prayer  and  the  homilies.  When 
the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  been  compiled  by  the 
commissioners  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  its  observance  was 
strictly  enforced  under  severe  penalties,  amounting  for  the  third 
offence  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  burning  of  two  persons 
as  heretics  followed  soon  after.  These  despotic  measures  pro- 
duced much  pain  among  moderate  persons,  and  obstructed  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  They  were  however  exceptions  to 
the  generally  mild  measures  of  this  reign.  Had  Edward  lived 
a  few  years  longer  the  Reformation  would  probably  have  been 
carried  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  thirty-fourth  article  of  the  Anglican  church  states,  that 
"it  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all 
places  one,  or  utterly  like,  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers, 
and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times  and  men's  manners ;  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against 
God's  word."  The  liberty  here  referred  to  has  not  however 
been  frequently  conceded  in  practice. 

In  1549  some  of  the  people  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in- 
stigated by  Popish  priests  who  were  averse  to  the  Reformation, 
rose  in  a  body,  and  proceeded  towards  London  in  large  num- 
bers with  force  and  arms.  Their  object  was  to  procure  a 
restitution  of  the  mass  and  other  ceremonies,  and  to  have  every- 
thing restored  as  in  the  dark  days  of  the  papacy.  King  Edward 
VI.  reasoned  moderately  with  them  in  a  long  written  message, 
in  which  among  other  things  he  says  of  the  reformed  liturgy, 
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"It  hath  manifest  resksona  for  it;  and  though  perchance  it 
secmcth  to  you  a  new  service,  it  is  none  other  than  the  old,  the 
ficlf-samc  words  in  Euglinh  whidi  were  in  Latin,  saving  a  few 
things  taken  out,  whicli  were  so  fond  that  it  had  been  a  shame 
to  have  heard  them  in  EngHsh,  as  all  they  can  judge,  which  list 
to  report  the  truth,"*  Thus  is  perceived  the  extent  of  the  re- 
formation in  this  respect. 

The  service-book  in  English  was  enforced  by  Edward  VI.  on 
the  Irish,  although  to  most  of  them  it  v^as  in  an  unknown 
tongue ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  when  neither  priest  nor  people 
understood  English,  the  Latin  service  should  be  used.  This  con- 
tempt thrown  on  their  own  knguage  was  an  uuUkely  course  to 
edify  or  conciliate  the  native  worshippers.  Very  much  the  same 
arbitrary  course  was  pursued  in  Wales,  and  produced  the  natural 
effect  of  disgust  and  dissent  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Elizabeth »  on  coming  to  the  crown  in  1558,  having  a  strong 
tincture  of  popish  superstition,  appointed  a  committee  to  revise 
the  liturgy,  and  in  obedience  to  her  commands  some  passages 
offensive  to  the  papists  were  expunged,  and  several  of  the  old 
usages  restored.  If  practicable,  she  would  even  have  enforced 
celibacy  on  the  clergy.  The  great  '^Act  for  the  Uniformity  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Church,  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments,"  was  passed  under  !icr  authority  in  1559,  in 
opfiosition  to  most  of  the  bishops  :  it  established  the  liturgy 
by  law,  and  reipiircd  all  the  fjucen's  subjects,  under  hea^y 
penalties,  to  attend  the  new  forms  of  religion.  This  soon  led 
to  the  separation  of  the  nonconformists,  and  was  painful  to 
many  who  still  conformed,  numerous  places  of  worship  being 
shut  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  queen  carried  her  authority  as  supreme  head  of  the  church 
so  far,  that  «he  attempted  at  different  times  greatly  to  restrict 
and  almost  to  put  down  spontaneous  acts  of  public  devotion, 
even  by  the  authorized  ministers.  Prayer  had  been  generally  re- 
quired to  be  offered  in  certain  prescribed  forms  of  words  ;  but  she 
insisted  on  applying  the  same  rule  to  preaching,  and  forbad  the 
''^rophecyingH-' which  had  sprung  up  and  prevailed  with  the  re- 
formation, declaring  that  three  or  foiu*  preachers  were  enough  for 
a  county,  and  that  the  reading  of  homilies  generally  was  M  that 
was  nece8sarJ^  In  thus  carrying  out  to  the  full  extent  the  principle 
'  Fax'a  A(?t9  fiikd  Mon* 
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of  liturgies  she  prevailed  for  a  time,  to  tlie  injury  of  the  cause  of 
true  religion,^  and  to  the  wounding  of  many  consciences. 

In  1562^  much  dissatisfaction  prevailing,  a  convocation  was 
called  to  review  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
when  several  changes  were  proposed;  namely,  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  most  of  the  holydays, 
of  the  variety  of  vestments,  of  chanting,  of  the  use  of  organs, 
of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  of  the  minist^r^s  turning 
his  back  to  the  congregation.  After  warm  debates,  forty-three 
voted  in  favour  of  these  omissions  and  thirty-five  against  them, 
but  the  proxies  of  absentees  turned  the  scale,  leaving  a  majority 
of  one  vote  only  against  any  alteration.  Thus  terminated  the 
first  attempt  to  reform  the  established  protestant  liturgy.  In 
the  main  doctrinal  views  of  the  two  parties,  the  conformists  and 
the  puritans,  there  was  little  avowed  difference,  but  in  the  mode 
of  upholding  and  enforcing  these  religious  observances  the 
difference  was  great.*  Whether  the  puritans  themselves  would 
have  shown  more  forbearance  if  they  had  been  in  power,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  very  doubtful. 

Tlie  second  great  effort  to  revise  the  liturgy  was  that  known 
as  ''  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,"  between  eighteen  bishops 
and  clergy  on  the  one  hand,  and  four  puritan  ministers  on  the 
other.*  It  took  place  in  1603-4,  King  James  T.  presiding :  the 
proceedings  of  the  king  and  others  were  very  overbearing  towards 
the  puritans,  and  reflected  no  credit  on  themselves.  Little  or 
no  concession  was  made,  but  a  proclamation  issued  to  enforce 
uniformity.  About  1500  ministers  are  computed  to  have  been 
suspended.  Many  escaped  from  persecution  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  from  thence  to  America. 

At  the  request  of  Charles  I.,  Archbishop  Usher  and  others 
drew  up  a  scheme  in  1G41,  for  uniting  episcopacy  with  presby- 
terianism,  in  which  were  proposed  several  emendations  of  the 
liturgy,  and  the  reduction  of  episcopacy  into  synodical  govern- 
ment. But  the  two  great  parties  were  too  much  exasperated 
against  each  other  to  unite  in  any  such  measure.* 

>  Brooks*  History  of  Eeligious  Liberty,  vol.  1. 

•  Strype  and  Warner,  quoted  in  Brooks'  Religious  Lil)erty. 

»  To  a  suggestion  of  the  puritan  ministers  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, the  nation  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  last  or  "  authorized  version" 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures — one  of  the  best  measures  of  King  James's  reign. 

*  Neal's  Puritans,  vol.  ii. 
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With  the  idea  of  effecting  '*  a  cx)mprehen8ion'*  of  diasentera, 
another  review  of  the  liturgy  was  taken  in  1661,  and  again  in 
1668,  conferences  being  held  for  the  purpose  between  several  of 
the  bishops  and  presbj^terian  ministers-      The  chief  points  can- 

bYaased  were  "the  surplicCj  the  cross  in  baptism, the  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament,  and  the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus .^'  The  customs 
of  godfathers,  of  various  holy  days,  and  of  the  responses  were 
also  objected  to,^    No  concessions  were  however  made ;  some 

,  parts  were  rendered  even  more  objectionable,  and  the  disputants 

■  separated  still  more  at  variance  than  before. 

A  further  effort  to  amend  some  pajrts  of  the  liturgy,  so  as  to 
obviate  tlie  objections  of  dissenters,  was  made  early  in  the  reign 
of  WiUiara  III,  A  convocation  of  the  bisljops  and  clerg}^  was 
summoned,  and  the  presbyterians  and  others  also  met  to  repre- 
sent their  views ;  but  both  aides  revising  to  yield  sufficiently, 
and  intemperate  language  being  used,  the  endeavour  to  form 
a  comprehension  again  proved  abortive.  This  is  considered 
by  some  the  seventh  attempt  to  reform  the  service  of  the 
Anghcan  church.  Bishop  Burnet  expressed  an  opinion,  that  if 
the  corrections  of  the  liturgy  agreed  to  by  the  bishops  and 
others  on  this  occasion  were  adopted,  they  would  make  it 
"  more  perfect  as  well  as  more  unexceptionable,"' 

The  establishment  of  the  English  liturgy  by  law,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  pains  and  penalties  to  uphold  its  observance,  have 
been  so  far  from  producing  that  general  uniformity  so  much 
desired  in  doctrine  and  practice,  that  they  have  had  an  oppasite 
effect,  keeping  the  nation  in  a  ferment  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
length  leading  to  open  ruptures  and  separations  among  the 
English  protestants.  The  Brownlsts  in  1568,  and  the  presby- 
terians soon  after,  sprang  out  of  the  puritan  ministers  of  the 
establishracut,  the  former  merging  in  the  independents,  or  con- 
gregationalista,  about  1616,  The  first  baptist  church  was  csta* 
bliahed  in  1633;  and  the  society  of  friends  made  its  appearance 
about  1651,  Severe  persecutions  tended  to  alienate  them  all 
from  forms  of  religion  upheld  by  such  antichnstian  means,  and 
to  confirm  them  as  distinct  religious  bodies. 

No  revision  of  the  liturgy  has  been  seriously  attempted 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  yet  there  is  eridently  a  growing 


Baraet's  own  Times.     Neal^s  PuritnTui. 
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dissatisfaction  with  many  portions  of  it  among  a  large  and  in- 
fluential body  of  the  establislied  church. 

Simple^  plain,  practical  Christianity  has  been  often  overlooked 
and  contemned  by  the  ruling  powers  -,  and  elaborate  systems  of 
theology  have  taken  its  place^  producing  contentions  about 
articles  of  faith  and  outT*  ard  observances,  but  destitute  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  love  of  man.  When 
Christians  and  their  ministers  shall  labour  to  promote  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  with  the  same  eamest- 
ness  wliich  they  now  display,  to  build  up  and  to  extend  the 
church  divinity  of  partiesj  then  will  real  e very-day  religion 
pervade  more  thoroughly  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  men ;  and 
then  will  the  social,  tlie  civil,  and  tlie  political  edifices  of  society 
be  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  bcnelioent 
Bedeemer, 

'*  The  English  Liturgy,  "  said  the  puritans,  "  hath  been  a 
great  means  to  make  and  increase  an  idle  and  unedifying 
ministry,  content  with  set  forma  made  to  their  hands  by 
others^  without  putting  forth  themselves  to  exercise  the  gift  of 
praycTj  w^ith  which  our  Lord  pleasetli  to  furnish  his  serrants 
whom  he  calls  to  that  office.  It  hath  also  been  a  matter 
of  endless  strife  and  contention  in  the  church,  and  a  snaro 
as  well  to  many  godly  and  faithful  ministers,  who  have  been 
persecuted  and  silenced  upon  that  occasion,  as  to  others  of 
hopeftd  parts,  many  of  whom  have  been  thereby  diverted  from 
all  thoughts  of  the  ministry/*  i 

In  16 IG,  after  prelacy  had  been  established  in  Scotland  fof 
thirty  years,  a  pretended  assembly  held  at  Aberdeen  ordained 
that  a  new  liturgy  or  book  of  common  prayer  should  be  formed, 
for  use  in  t!ie  Scotch  church.  To  this  the  people  generally 
objected  in  strong  terms,  not  only  because  it  restricted  the 
minister  to  a  set  form  of  words,  but  since  it  also  recognised  a 
number  of  superstitious,  unscriptural  practices,*  In  1637,  on 
the  day  appointed  by  Charles  I,  for  commencing  the  use  of  this 
Anglo-popish  service,  as  they  termed  it,  violent  tumults  and 
riots  took  place,  wliich  finally  ended  in  the  great  Revolution. 
The  Scotch  established  Church  continues  to  use  no  liturgy, 

A  grand  object  of  Archbisliop  Laud  was,  to  enforce  a  unifor- 
mity in  religious  observances  throughout  England,  Scotland^ 

'  Preface  to  Directory,  Neal,  vol.  tii.  *  Macrie'a  Scottish  Chureh. 
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Ireland,  and  tbe  British  congregations  in  foreign  parts — to  set 
up  tlic  idol  of  general  uniformity.     But  all  in  vain. 

Ill  1(140,  a  controversy  about  the  En*rlisli  liturgy  and  hier- 
archy engaged  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation.  Many  severe 
pamphlets  appeared  against  the  establishment  and  its  ser- 
vices, attacking  them  in  a  very  tree  and  scarcely  generous 
manner.  This  brought  forth  a  defence  of  the  liturgy  from 
Bishop  Ilallj  who  endeavoured  to  show  that  forms  used  in 
Divine  worship  are  of  a  very  early  date.  The  bishop's  remon- 
strance was  answered  by  a  celebrated  treatise,  under  the  title  of 
*^ SmectymnuuSj^  a  fictitious  vrord,  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of 
the  names  of  the  authors.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  well 
deserving  of  attention,  as  entering  into  the  chief  merits  of  the 
whole  question.  Bishop  Hall,  who  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  mind, 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a  large  extent  of  liberty  in  reli- 
gious services,  *'  God,"  said  he,  *^  is  a  free  Spirit,  and  so  should 
ours  be,  in  pouring  out  onr  voluntary  devotions  on  all  occasions, "i 
Milton's  caustic  animadversions  and  able  ^'  Apology  for 
Smectymnuas,"  especially  the  latter,  will  also  repay  the  reader 
for  his  trouble,  though  partaking  of  the  coarseness  of  the  age. 

^^  Wholesome  matter  and  good  desires  rightly  conceived  in 
the  heart/'  says  he^,  in  his  '  Eiconoclastes/  *^  wholesome  words 
Will  follow  of  themselves.  Neither  can  any  true  Christian  find 
reason  why  a  liturgy  should  be  at  all  admitted — being  a  pre- 
scription not  imposed  or  practised  by  those  founders  of  the 
church,  wlio  alone  had  that  authority/*  This  acute  and  indepen- 
dent man  was  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
spiritual  gifts  in  the  Christian  churches. 

The  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  England  was  set 
aside  and  prohibited  by  Parliament  in  1614,  under  the  prevailing 
influence  of  the  Presbyterians.  Not  content,  however,  to  allow 
every  religious  body  to  adopt  their  own  mode  of  divine  worship 
without  endowment  or  penalty,  the  Long  Parliament  established 
by  certain  ordinances,  and  under  the  penalty  of  heavy  fines, 
"  a  new  Directory  for  the  public  worship  of  God/'  with  another 
"  for  Presb}'terial  "church  government,  and  for  the  ordination 
of  ministers  without  the  presence  of  a  diocesan  bishop."  These 
had  been  ^^  agreed  upon  by  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster," and  by  the  Scotch  ''  General  Assembly/'  The  former 
*  Neal'e  Partianii,  toI.  iii. 
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met  in  16  i3,  including  thirty  lay  assessors  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  ministers,  Presbyterians,  Erastians,  Independents 
and  Episcopalians,  with  commissioners  from  Scotland.  The 
episcopal  party  however  soon  withdrew.  Forms  of  prayer, 
saints'  days,  and  many  other  regulations  for  divine  worship 
esteemed  superstitious,  were  set  aside  by  the  assembly ;  and  a 
more  free  and  simple  mode  was  introduced  and  enacted  by  law, 
continuing  in  general  use  for  about  fifteen  years.*  But  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  authority  being  maintained  through  the 
various  changes  of  that  eventful  period,  the  people,  who  were 
disappointed  and  suffered  under  it,  became  indifferent  what 
party  was  uppermost,  and  the  episcopal  liturgy  and  hierarchy 
were  restored  with  Charles  II.  The  minds  of  men  of  all  reli- 
gious parties,  the  Friends  and  some  of  other  societies  excepted, 
seem  to  have  shrunk  with  horror  firom  tolerating  all  sects. 

Several  parts  of  the  liturgy  were  still  considered  open  to  serious 
objection,  and  requests  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for 
a  further  revision,  but  hitherto  without  effect.  The  plea  for- 
merly advanced  by  Whitgifk  against  alterations  was,  *'  Lest  the 
church  should  be  thought  to  have  been  in  error  " — a  very  un- 
worthy but  too  frequent  reason  for  resisting  improvements. 

After  the  assertion  of  independence  in  the  United  States,  as 
before  remarked,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  a  conveil- 
tion  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1789,  revised  the  English  liturgy, 
omitting  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  making  additional  changes, 
chiefly  such  as  had  been  proposed  a  hundred  years  before  in 
England,  by  the  Commissioners  under  William  III.,  with  others 
required  by  the  altered  position  of  the  country*^ 

5M  Section. — On  Homilies  and  Lessons. 

A  homily  is  a  sort  of  sermon,  but  more  familiar;  and  it  was 
sometimes  delivered  in  a  conversational  manner.  The  practice 
of  compiling  homilies,  to  be  read,  or  recited  from  memory,  by 
ignorant  or  idle  priests,  commenced  about  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  if  not  earlier.  They  were,  in  fact,  long  written 
sermons.     Some  of  those  composed  by  the  ancient   "fathers** 

"  Neal's  Poritans,  and  Appendix  to  ditto,  where  the  Directory  is  giyen. 
Buck's  Theological  Diet,  Art  Liturgy,  &c. 
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are  still  extant.  Ib  the  early  churches  it  would  appear  that  the 
addresses  to  the  people  in  divine  worship  were  extemporiiry  and 
direct. 

The  emperor  Charlemagne  ordered  homilies  or  discx>urse8  to 
be  prepared  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  This  gave  rise  to 
a  famous  colleetion,  called  '^  The  HomiUarlum  of  Charlcrangne  ;  " 
which,  says  Moshciraj  *'  being  followed  as  a  pattern,  contributed 
much  to  encourage  the  ignorance  and  sloth  of  a  worthless  clergy. 
For  tlie  greatest  part  of  these,  if  they  went  at  all  beyond  the 
homilies,  employed  their  time  and  labour  only  on  those  select 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  called  lessons,  which  the  emperor  had 
appointed  to  be  read  to  the  people,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
examine  the  rest  of  the  inspired  volume." 

Some  of  the  Scripture  lesions  or  selections  were  prepared 
and  u«ed  at  a  Ytry  early  period,  but  they  have  varied  in  different 
ages,  "As,  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  the  reading  of  portions 
from  the  Old  Testament  formed  the  basis  of  public  religious  in- 
stmction,  so  the  same  practice  with  respect  to  the  whole  Bible 
passed  over  into  the  Christian  assemblies.  It  uas  followed  by 
short  and  originally  \^ry  simple  addresses  in  familiar  language, 
such  as  the  heart  prompted  at  the  moment,  containing  the 
exposition  and  application  of  what  had  been  read/**  The  readers 
were  commonly  the  inferior  clergy  or  deacons.  The  snifcrings 
of  the  martyrs  and  other  pieces  were  also  read,  and  were  thence 
probably  called  legends. 

The  ser\Hcc  of  the  Greek  church  consists  almost  entirely  of 
Dutward  forms,  the  Mass  being  the  chief  part  of  it.  Extracta 
from  the  Scriptures,  written  prayers,  legends  of  the  saints,  and 
recitations  of  the  creed,  constitute  the  rest.  Preaching  aiid 
catechising  form  the  least  parts.  To  prevent  the  dilTusion 
of  new  doctrines,  preaching  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
strictly  forbidden  in  Eussia, — ^an  arbitrary  regulation^  but  not 
uncommon  in  those  times. 

Homilies  were  composed  in  England  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  to  be  read  in  the  established  churches,  in  order  to 
■supply  the  deficiency  of  suitable  preachers.  Twelve  homilies 
were  prepared^  chiefly  by  Cranmer,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  j 
and  in  1562  another  collection  was  published  by  Jewel  and 
otherSj  to  prevent,  as  was  alleged,  the  pmpagation  of  error, 
'  Neaaders  Hist,  Ifft  period,  iect  3, 
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while  matters  were  in  an  unsettled  state.  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth^  each  exercised  the  prerogative  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  so  far  as  to  proliibit^  at  times^  all 
preaching.  The  city  of  London  besought  Queen  Elizabeth's 
consideration  in  these  terms :  ^'  That  in  this  city  one-half  of  the 
churches  are  utterly  unfurnished  of  preaching  ministers,  and 
are  pestered  of  candlesticks,  not  of  gold  but  of  clay,  unworthy 
to  have  the  Lord's  lights  set  in  them."  Other  parts  of  the 
country  appear  to  have  been  equally  destitute.^ 

In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  Bonner  enjoined 
on  his  clergy,  among  other  things,  that  no  sermons  should  be 
preached,  that  had  been  made  within  200  or  300  years ;  but 
that  when  they  preached,  they  should  explain  the  whole  gospel 
and  epistle  for  the  day,  according  to  the  mind  of  some  good 
doctor :  that  there  should  be  no  railing  in  sermons ;  but  the 
preacher  should  discreetly  set  forth  the  excellence  of  virtue  and 
vileness  of  sin,  and  should  also  explain  the  prayers  for  the  day, 
that  so  the  people  might  pray  with  one  heart ;  but  should  avoid 
the  reciting  of  fables  or  stories,  for  which  no  good  author  could 
*be  vouched. 

Burnet  says  that,  in  the  time  of  popery,  there  were  few  ser- 
mons but  in  Lent ;  for  the  discourses  on  the  holy  days  were 
rather  panegyrics  on  the  saints,  and  the  magnifying  of  their 
relics.  Divine  truths  were  greatly  intermixed  with  extravagant 
fables,  by  which  the  whole  was  alloyed  and  debased.  Hence 
the  people  ran,  with  wonderful  zeal,  after  the  new  preachers, 
who  instructed  them  in  the  grounds  of  Christianity.  The  king 
and  his  advisers  issued  a  book  of  homilies,  to  be  used  through- 
out the  year,  and  thus  was  introduced  the  general  practice  of 
reading  sermons.  Parts  of  the  apocryphal  books  appear  to 
have  been  read  occasionally  in  public  worship  from  an  early 
period. 

Why  the  addresses  to  the  Deity  should  be  confined  to  certain 
words,  while  the  addresses  in  His  name  to  man  are  left  without 
restriction,  is  by  no  means  apparent.  But  it  is  evident  that  to 
confine  the  latter  to  precise  forms  is  an  attempt  that  would  in 
the  present  day  be  found  impracticable ;  so  that  the  homilies 
of  the  church  have  been  very  much  laid  aside,  as  dry  and 
unedifying. 

»  NeaFs  Puritans. 
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6th  Section, — On  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith. 

Several  ancient  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith  have  commonly 
formed  parts  of  the  service  in  divine  worship.  The  earliest 
appears  to  be  that  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  composed  and  enlarged  by  diflFerent  hands, 
in  the  hitter  end  of  the  second,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century .1  The  common  practice  was  to  recite  it  publicly  twice 
a  year,  till  about  600,  when  Geraphius,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
ordered  it  to  be  repeated  on  every  occasion  of  divine  worship. 
In  the  ninth  century,  it  was  directed  to  be  sung  in  the 
churches. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  long  attributed  to  Athanasius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria  in  the  fourth  century,  is  now  generally  allowed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  another  author.  An  African  bishop 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  is  believed 
to  have  composed  this  denunciatory  exposition  of  faith.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  France  about  850,  and  from  thence 
was  successively  received  into  England,  Germany,  Spain,  &c. 
Whether  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches  ever  received  it,  has 
been  questioned.  From  the  modem  episcopal  churches  of 
America  it  has  been  excluded. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  so  called  from  being  a  paraphrase,  made 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381,  of  the  short  statement 
prepared  by  the  first  general  council  at  Nice  in  325. 

In  addition  to  these  brief  compositions,  there  have  been  many 
celebrated  confessions  of  faith  by  diflferent  reUgious  bodies,  but 
not  used  in  divine  worship ;  such  as  the  twelve  last  articles  in 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  1750,  the  Protestant  Confession 
of  Augsburg  1530,  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession  of  the  same 
date,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  1644,  &c.,  &a  To  prevent 
by  such  means  diversities  of  sentiment,  was  found  to  be 
impossible. 

In  the  dark  ages,  the  creeds  largely  used  in  some  countries 
were  very  defective,  superstitious  and  absurd,  relating  chiefly  to 

»  Mosheim,  First  Cent.  3—4. 
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the   Virgin  Mary,   and  pretended   tutelar  saints,   mixed  with 
observances  of  gross  idolatry  and  ignorance. 

Cranmer  and  other  reformers  had  long  desired  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  set  of  articles  of  religion,  which  might  lay  down  with 
authority  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  secure  uniformity 
among  its  teachers.  The  idea  was  even  entertained  that  a 
general  creed  should  be  drawn  up  by  a  congress  of  protestanta 
of  diflTerent  nations,  to  comprehend  and  unite  all  the  reformed 
churches,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  painful  divisions  which  so 
largely  prevailed ;  but  this  was  a  vain  hope,  the  scheme  being 
found  to  be  impracticable. 

In  1551,  Edward  VI.  caused  a  new  confession  of  faith  to  be 
drawn  up  in  forty-two  articles,  and  in  the  following  year  all 
ministers  were  required  to  subscribe  to  it,  apparently  for  the 
first  time.  At  a  convocation  called  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562^ 
the  articles  were  revised  and  reduced  to  thirty-nine  in  number^ 
without  any  material  alteration  in  the  purport.  The  Lutheran 
confession  of  Augsburg,  prepared  by  Melancthon,  was  partially 
used  as  a  model. 

Subscription  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  to  the  Athanasian  and 
Nicene  Creeds,  is  required  of  all  the  ministers  of  the  Anglican 
Church ;  those  creeds  being  used  in  its  public  offices.  Sub- 
scription to  them  was  also  enjoined  by  the  Toleration  Act  on 
English  dissenting  ministers ;  but  they  were  relieved  from  it  by 
an  Act  passed  in  1770.  A  clear  exposition  of  doctrine  is  essen- 
tial to  a  well-ordered  religious  body,  tliough  subscription  to  it 
by  every  member  would  be  an  infringement  of  individual  liberty. 

The  "  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,"  drawn  up  by  the 
presbyterians  at  their  assembly  at  Westminster  in  1644,  was 
substituted,  under  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  episcopal  church>  but  was  never  fully  sanctioned 
by  Parliament.  The  Independents  met  in  1658,  and  issued  the 
"  Savoy  Confession,^^  which  they  characterised  in  the  preface 
as  "  a  great  and  special  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  it  vested 
the  church  at  large  with  disciplinary  powers.  They  were 
generally  more  tolerant  than  the  episcopal  and  presbyterian 
churches.^ 

*  Neal's  Hist.  Puritans,  &c. 
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7th  Seciitm, — On    Vocal  and  Imtrutnental  Music  in  Divine 

fVorship, 

Many  of  the  more  spirituaily-mmded  Christians  in  different 
ages,  and  especially  those  who  are  known  as  reformers  of  reli- 
gion, have  had  their  attention  directed^  not  only  to  the  danger 
of  ceremonial  oh*ervance«  generally  in  divine  worship,  but  also 
to  those  devices  of  man  which  were  calculated,  by  a  series  of 
outward  attractions,  to  please  the  hcarijig  and  other  senses,  to 
amuse  the  attention,  and  to  convert  the  solemn  acts  of  public 
devotion  and  approaches  to  the  Deity  into  pompous  shows,  and 
occasions  of  self-gratification.  Among  those  things  which  they 
frequently  objected  to,  was  the  introduction  of  studied  and 
eapeciatly  instrumental  music  into  places  of  worship. 

As  a  part  of  divine  senice,  music  is  perfonned  either  by  a 
choir,  being  a  company  distinct  from  the  oongregation,  or  by 
the  congregation  themselves,  or  by  both  alternately.  The  first 
was  the  custom  in  the  Jewish  temple.  The  singing  of  psalms 
was  soon  introduced  from  the  synagogues  into  the  Christian 
congregations  for  public  worship.  Sometimes  they  were  snug 
by  one  person  alone,  sometimes  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  at 
other  times  with  alternate  variations.  The  more  ancient  or 
"  plain  song "  much  resembled  recitation  or  reading.  More 
artificial  and  measured  modes  gradually  crept  in. 

In  the  fourth  century  spiiitual  songs  or  sacred  hymns, 
composed  by  distinguished  teachers — as  Ambrose  and  Hilary ^ — 
were  introduced  into  the  public  worship  of  the  western 
churches.  Much  opposition  was  excited  to  this  novelty;  and  it 
was  demanded  that,  according  to  ancient  custom,  no  melody 
should  be  used  on  such  occasions,  but  what  was  taken  from 
the  Scriptures.  Those  termed  sectaries  and  heretical  paiiies  often 
resorted  to  church  psalmody  to  diffuse  their  own  opinions.  The 
first  institution  of  singers,  as  an  order  in  the  chtirch,  seem  a  to 
have  been  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Complaints 
were  soon  made  that  ecclesiastical  music  had  departed  from  its 
ancient  simplicity,  and  taken  too  artificial  and  theatrical  a  stj'le, 
heathen  melodies  being  introduced,  which  were  far  from  ex- 
citing emotions  of  penitence.^  Most  of  those  in  the  Roman 
1  Neander'e  History,  ji.  page  316. 
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Breviary  are  attributed  to  Prudentius,  about  the  same  period, 
who  also  set  the  notes.  The  people  were  accustomed  to  join 
their  voices  in  the  closing  words. 

400. — ^Augustine  had  very  conflicting  feelings  on  this  subject, 
and  says  of  his  temptations,  with  respect  to  the  simple  music  then 
in  use,  "The  pleasures  of  the  ear  have  deep  hold  on  me.  I  find, 
even  while  I  am  charmed  with  sacred  melody,  that  I  am  led  astray 
at  times  by  the  luxury  of  sensations,  and  offend  ignorantly ;  but 
afterwards  I  discover  it.  Sometimes  I  err  in  the  other  extreme, 
and  wish  all  the  melody  of  David's  Psalms,  and  those  of  the 
church  were  removed  from  my  ears,  and  think  it  safer  to 
imitate  the  plan  of  Athanasius,  who  directed  a  mode  of  re- 
peating the  Psalms,  more  resembling  recitation  than  music* 
But  when  I  remember  my  tears  of  affection  at  my  conversion 
under  the  melody  of  the  church,  with  which  I  am  still  affected, 
I  again  acknowledge  the  utility  of  the  custom.  Thus  do  I 
fluctuate  between  the  danger  of  pleasure  and  the  experience  of 
utility ;  and  am  more  induced,  though  with  a  wavering  assent, 
to  own  that  the  infirmity  of  nature  may  be  assisted  in  devotion 
by  psalmody.  But  yet,  when  the  tune  has  moved  me  more 
than  the  subject,  I  feel  guilty,  and  am  ready  to  wish  I  had  not 
heard  music.  See  where  I  am  and  mourn  with  me,  ye  who  are 
conscious  of  my  inward  feelings  of  godliness.  I  cannot  expect 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  not.  Thou  Lord  my  God,  hear, 
and  pity,  and  heal  me.'^^  These  remarks  are  worthy  of  attention 
from  such  as  encourage  devotional  melodies. 

Flavian,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  said  to  have  established  a 
choir  at  Antioch.  There  "  sacred  music  ^'  was  brought  into  a 
system  by  Ambrose,  and  the  creed  was  sung  in  divine  worship. 
Gregory  authorized  the  chant  and  the  Greek  music  about  590. 

Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  reported  to  have 
introduced  music  into  the  British  chui'ches  about  670 ;  it  had 
before  been  chiefly  confined  to  Kent.^ 

Pepin,  king  of  France,  in  the  eighth  century,  commanded  the 
mode  of  devotional  singing  and  instnmiental  music,  which  was 
then  in  use  in  Rome,  to  be  practised  in  all  the  French  churches ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  order  was  complied  with. 

The  ringing  of  "  church  bells''  is  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.     The  bells  were  honoured 
*  Milner. — Coiifebsions.— Book  10.    '  Blunt's  Reformation  in  England. 
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witli  baptism  or  aspersioni  to  render  them  more  sacred.  Popes 
themselves  assisted  in  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  bells,  or 
baptizing  tlicm  with  proper  names.  They  were  then  supposed 
to  put  demons  to  flight,  and  were  rung  during  eclipses^  ^*  to 
drive  away  the  dragon."  On  that  termed  *'  St.  John  s  day/' 
they  were  rung  furiously  to  prevent  storms ;  a  popish  council 
directed^  by  formal  decree,  that  bells  should  be  blessed^  to 
affViglit  demons,  avert  lightnings,  &c.  11:icy  were  also  ordered 
to  be  tolled  for  the  well-being  of  departed  souls.  Nine  knells 
were  giveu  for  a  iriau,  six  for  a  woman,  and  three  for  a  child — ^a 
supei'stitious  custom  which  still  continues  in  some  places.* 
,  The  skty-seventh  canon  of  the  Anglican  church  directs  that 
"  when  any  is  passing  out  of  this  life,  a  bell  shall  be  tolled,  aud 
the  minister  sliull  not  slack  to  do  his  last  duty.  And  after  death 
there  shall  be  rung  no  more  but  one  short  peal,  and  one  other 
before  the  burial,  and  one  other  after  the  burial/*  This  direc- 
tion however  has  long  ce^Lsed  to  be  fully  obeyed. 

The  creed  is  said  to  have  been  first  sung  in  the  Roman 
churches  in  the  eleventh  century.  Organs  appear  to  have  been 
introduced  into  public  worship  in  the  twelfth. 

1220.— The  Waldenses  maintained  that  supei-fluoua  singing 
and  clianting  in  divine  service  are  not  to  be  practised,  aiul 
used  great  simplicity  in  tlicir  devotions. 

1360, — Wicliff*  had  a  great  dislike  to  chanting,  which  was 
then  commonly  used  in  cathedrals  and  religious  houses,  and 
was  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  the  ''new  song."  This 
sort  of  worship,  he  says,  was  originally  introduced  to  impose  on 
the  understanding,  by  substituting  sound  in  the  room  of  sense, 
and  so  to  be  a  means  of  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance.  He 
owned  it  was  a  merry  way  of  serving  God,  and  therefore  he  sup- 
posed it  met  with  so  much  encouragement.  But  he  would  have 
men  to  be  of  Augustine's  opinion,  wlio  says  that  as  often  as 
sound  drew  his  attention,  so  often  he  worshipped  God  improperly. 
''  Christ,'^  said  he,  ''  gives  as  no  instruction  on  this  bead,  and 
requires  no  recommendation  but  the  devotion  of  the  heart. 
It  is  grievous  to  see  wluit  sums  of  money  are  yearly  expended 
upon  singing  priests,  and  how  little  upon  the  education  of 
children/'* 

13G0.— From  "  The  Ploughman's  Complaint."*     *'  EKekiel  the 
*  Sir  R  Phillips.    *  Gilpin's  life,     «  Fox's  Acts  ami  Mon.,  vol.  i. 
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prophet  said  that  when  he  spake  thy  words  to  the  people^  they 
turned  them  into  songs  aud  into  talcs.  And  so^  Lord,  men  do 
now :  they  sing  merrily  thy  words,  and  that  singing  they  call 
thy  scnice.  But^  Lord,  I  trow  that  the  best  singer  he  worship* 
peth  tliee  not  most ;  but  he  that  fuliilleth  thy  words  worshippeth 
thee  full  well,  tliou^^h  he  weep  more  than  sing.  And  I  trow  that 
weeping,  for  breaking  thy  commandments,  be  more  plc&ding 
service  to  thee  than  the  singing  of  thy  words." 

1407. — AVilliam  Thorpe,  speaking  of  pilgrims,  remarked  that 
in  passing  through  the  towns  they  were  often  accompanied  with 
singing  and  music.  Archbishop  Arundel  defended  this  practicej 
saying,  '*  With  such  solace  the  travel  and  weariness  of  pilgrims 
is  lightly  and  merrily  borne ;  and  by  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture men  may  lawfully  use  such  solace,  for  David  teacheth  men 
to  have  divers  instruments  of  music  to  praise  God  therewith*" 
To  this  Thorpe  replied,  ^'  By  the  sentence  of  divers  doctors  ex- 
pounding the  Psalms  of  David,  the  music  and  minstrelsy  that  he 
and  other  saints  of  the  old  law  spake  of,  ought  not  now  to  be 
either  taken  or  used  by  the  letter ;  but  these  instnunents  with 
their  music  ought  to  be  interpreted  ghostly  (or  spiritually),  for 
all  those  figures  are  caDed  virtues  or  graces,  with  which  virtue® 
men  should  please  God  and  praise  his  name.  For  St.  Paul 
saith  that  all  such  things  befell  to  them  in  figure.  Therefore, 
sir,  I  understand  that  the  letter  of  the  Psfdms  of  David,  and  of 
such  other  jisalrns  and  sentences,  doth  stay  them  that  take  them 
now  hteraUy.  This  sentence^  as  I  imderstand,  Christ  himself 
approveth,  putting  out  the  minstrels  when  he  would  quicken 
the  dead  damsel/*  Archbishop. — "  Lewd  lossel^  is  it  not  lawful 
for  ua  to  have  organs  in  the  church  to  worship  God  \rithal?" 
W.Thorpe, — ^' Yea,  sir,  by  mans  ordinance;  but  by  the  ordi* 
nance  of  God,  a  good  sermon  to  the  people*3  understanding 
were  micklc  more  pleasant  to  him.'^  Archbishop, — ''Organs 
and  good  delectable  songs  sharpen  men's  wits  more  than  any 
sermon.''  W.  Thorpe.— '' Worldly  men  delight  to  have  their 
vrits  quickenetl  and  sharpened  with  diverse,  sensible  solace,  but 
the  ffdtliful  followers  of  Christ  have  all  their  delight  to  hear  and 
understand  God's  word,  and  to  work  thereafter  faitlifully  and 
continually.  For  to  dread  to  offend  God  and  to  love  to  please 
him  in  all  things,  quickeneth  and  sharpeneth  all  the  wits  of 
Christ's  chosen  people,  and  ableth  them  so  to  gracCj  that  they 
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joy  greatly  to  withdraw  their  ears  and  ail  tlieir  wits  and  mem- 
bers from  worldly  delight  and  from  fleshly  solace/*^ 

1415. — ^VJohn  Claydon,  an  English  martyr,  asserted  that 
"the  often  siujpng  in  the  church  is  not  founded  on  Scripture ; 
and  that  therefore  the  priests  ought  not  to  occupy  themselves 
with  itj  but  with  the  study  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  the  pj'eacli- 
ing  of  his  word/'^  The  Bohemians  took  the  same  view  of 
singing  and  instrumental  music. 

1424— "The  Lolhu'ds  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  contended  that 
the  use  of  bells  and  ringing  in  the  church  was  ordained  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fill  the  priests'  purses .^'^ 

1400; — Savonarola  of  Florence,  an  enlightened  catholic  re- 
former, remarked  thus  : — ■"  To  disturb  even  the  still  devotion  of 
individuals,  the  devil  has  begun  to  bi*ing  into  operation  music 
and  the  organ,  which  only  please  the  ear  and  edify  nothing.  In 
'  the  ancient  poiity^  it  is  true,  there  were  many  festivals  with 
mgs,  ti'umpets,  tabernacle  and  the  like,  but  this  for  the  most 
pait  had  an  end  with  Christ.*** 

The  Flemings  are  said  to  have  brought  set  devotional  music 
into  England.  Luther  introduced  metrical  psalmody  in  popular 
airs,  and  this  practice  became  common ;  congregational  singing 
-being  adopted.  Organs  were  identified  by  the  reformers  with 
'the  conniptions  of  the  catholic  religion,— they  were  generally 
taken  down  and  their  pipes  sold  for  old  metal.  By  a  retrograde 
movement  however,  tliey  were  re-erected  in  England  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  ventured  to  employ  in  liis  own 
chapel  a  baud  of  French  fiddlers. 

1530,^Among  the  opinions  extracted  from  the  books  of 
Tyndal  and  others,  are  these  that  **  the  playing  on  organs  and 
singing  among  religious  pei^ons  arc  superstitious;"  and  that 
"through  such  means  the  senice  and  honour  of  God  are  in- 
jured and  suppressed,*'* 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  was  afraid  of  reforming  too  far,  and  was 
desirous  to  retain  images,  crucifixes,  crosses,  instrumental  music, 
and  many  of  the  popish  habits ;  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  a 
clause  was  inserted,  empowering  her  to  ordain  farther  cere- 
monies,^' &c.^ 

*  Fox's  Acta  and  Mon.,  vol.  L  p,  610,        •  Ibid.  p.  727.        •  Ilil*!. 

'  Myers"  lif^otures.  *  Fox  a  Ajcts  &ud  Monumeats. 

'  Wtirnor'a  Ecele?,  Hist  voL  il 
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Drs.  Humphreys  and  Sampson,  principal  nonconformists, 
complained  of  music  and  organs  in  Divine  worship,  as  grievances 
which  ought  to  be  removed.^  The  chief  puritans  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  objected  to  many  of  the  observances  still  retained 
in  the  church  of  England.  They  disapproved  of  the  cathedral 
mode  of  worship,  of  singing  the  prayers  and  chanting  the 
psalms,  nor  did  they  sanction  musical  instruments,  as  trumpets, 
organs,  &c.,  which  they  alleged  were  not  in  use  in  the  church 
for  above  twelve  hundred  years  after  Christ.*  -  In  1571  it  was 
agreed,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  that  at  Northampton 
singing  and  playing  of  organs  in  the  choir  should  be  put  down, 
and  that  excessive  ringing  of  bells  and  the  carrying  of  the  bell 
before  corpses  should  be  prohibited.* 

The  Scotch  churches  exclude  the  use  of  the  organ  from  Divine 
worship,  viewing  it,  like  the  early  reformers,  as  a  popish  inven- 
tion. In  England,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  suflBcient  means 
can  be  obtained,  it  is  generally  introduced,  not  only  among 
episcopalians,  but  by  many  dissenters  also,  who  are  closely  imi- 
tating the  former,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  pattern  of  the 
puritans  and  to  that  of  the  apostles. 

Herschell,  the  converted  Jew,  remarks,  "  I  firmly  believe  that, 
if  we  seek  to  affect  the  mind  by  the  aid  of  architecture,  painting 
or  music,  the  impression  produced  by  these  adjuncts  is  just  so 
much  abstracted  from  the  worship  of  the  unseen  Jehovah.  If 
the  outward  eye  is  taken  up  with  material  splendour  or  forms  of 
external  beauty,  the  mind's  eye  sees  but  little  of  "  Him  who  is 
invisible.*'  The  ear  that  is  entranced  with  the  melody  of  sweet 
sounds  listens  not  to  "  the  still  small  voice,'*  by  which  the  Lord 
makes  his  presence  known.'**  Is  there  not  great  danger  of  the 
one  being  mistaken  for  the  other  ?  To  a  people  formerly  it  was 
predicted  that  "the  songs  of  the  temple"  should  become  "bowl- 
ings" in  the  day  of  the  Lord'^s  visitation.^ 

"A  degraded  and  emasculated  class  of  priesthood,"  says 
Gavazzi,  "was  found  best  adapted  to  charm  effeminate  devotions 
with  strains  of  unnatural  music." 

In  the  Greek  church  instrumental  music  is  altogether  ex- 
cluded, but  most  of  the  congregations  have  choirs  of  singers, 
confined  to  men  and  boys. 

»  Neal's  Puritans,  voL  i.  p.  154.  2  Ibid.  p.  186.  *  Ibid.  p.  215. 

*  Visit  to  Fatherland.  *  Araoa  viii.  2. 
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The  worship  of  God  has  its  natural  music,  in  the  artless  but 
affecting  tones  of  deep-felt  prayer  and  praise !  True  religion 
and  charity  have  their  music,  for  they  "  cause  the  widow^s  heart 
to  sing  with  joy  V  No  practised  tunes  can  produce  true  and 
abiding  harmony  of  soul,  equal  to  that  which  sincere  devotion 
inspires. 

**  Still  let  us  on  our  guard  be  found, 
And  watch  against  the  power  of  sound 

With  sacred  jealousy ; 
Lest  haply  sense  should  damp  our  zeal, 
And  music*s  charms  bewitch  and  steal 

Our  hearts  away  from  thee." — 

WESLEr. 

"  Oh  may  the  heart  in  tune  be  found, 
Like  David's  harp  of  solemn  sound." — "Watts. 

Seymour,  on  visiting  a  cathedral  at  Rome  on  a  special  occa- 
sion  in  1850,  describes  his  impressions  in  the  following  terms: — 
"  Everything — the  brilliant  lights,  the  shining  dresses,  the  con- 
versation, the  promenade,  the  gallantry,  the  coquetry,  and  espe- 
cially the  character  of  the  music — threw  over  the  whole  the  tone 
and  style  of  some  musical  entertainment  at  a  theatre.  The  very 
last  thought  that  seemed  associated  in  the  mind  of  any,  was  the 
thought  of  religion  !  We  felt  that  we  might  as  well  be  at  the 
opera ! 

"  Even  in  London  at  the  cathedral  services,  may  be  seen  a 
throng  of  persons,  eagerly  listening  and  sighing  for  a  long  an- 
them and  a  short  sermon,  watching  with  breathless  anxiety  for 
the  commencement  of  the  words  of  the  anthem,  but  not  for  the 
text  of  the  sermon ;  and  eagerly  inquiring  the  name  of  the  per- 
former who  is  going  to  sing,  though  very  indifferent  to  the 
clergyman  who  is  going  to  preach.  These  persons  go  not  to 
worship  God,  but  to  hear  music ;  and  not  to  hear  the  word  of 
God,  but  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  singers.  All  this  is  bad — 
very  bad ;  though  too  frequent  in  the  cathedral  congregations  of 
England."^ 

"  You  easily  understand,^^  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  how  a  taste 
for  music  is  one  thing,  and  a  real  submission  to  the  influence 
of  religion  is  anoher  —  how  the  ear  may  be  regaled  by  the 
melody  of  sound,  and  the  heart  may  utterly  refuse  the  proper 
impression  of  the  sense  that  is  conveyed  by  it — how  the  sons 
1  Seymour's  Pilgrimage  to  Rome. 


and  daughterd  of  the  world  m&jr^  with  their  ewm  MSuSm 
devoted  to  its  pleasurable  vanities,  inhale  ^1  the  drl -lit 
enthusiasm^  as  they  sit  in  crowded  assemblage  roana  tLt  itt 
and  solemn  oratorios,  or  listen  to  eloquence  the  mc»t  toocki^ 
or  sublirae, — and  yet  leave  the  exhibition  ais  dead  in 
and  sins  as  when  they  came  to  it.'*' 

The  artificial  modes  of  singing,  practised  in  tlie  establiirf 
church,  and  among  many  dissenting  bodies^  are  open  to  m 
serious  objections.  The  choir  of  singers,  male  and  female,  rti 
are  usually  the  chief  performers,  eonsist^  frequently  of  pcndi 
who  are  strangers  to  religion  and  of  dissolute  lives;  wlnkt 
part  of  their  remuneration,  as  well  as  of  those  em^ 
ringing,  consists  of  jovial  entertainments  at  alebou>* 
intemperance  abounds,  and  where  the  sacred  name  of  111 
^lost  lii{i;h,  so  far  from  being  praised  and  reverenced,  is  Ai 
profaned  in  foolish  jesting,  or  even  in  swenring !  Afany 
ministers,  it  is  well  known,  deeply  lament  the-se  foul  tno 
tenciea ;  which  cause  the  musical  annuls  of  many  paridci » 
England  to  be  marked  with  repulsive  licentiousness^  as  weD 
sharp  contentions, 

8/A  Seciion. —  On  Peculiar  Priestly  VtUtnenis^  and  the  Toum 

In  the  primitive  church,  no  difference  of  garments  pr^fwh 
between  the  ministers  and  the  people  at  large,  it  being 
sidered  that  these  distinctions  among  the  Jews  had  a  s>nnboli9 
meaning,  and  that  this  being  fulfilled  they  were  abolished. 
Tertullian^s  time,  the  palHum  or  cloak  was  the  general  habit 
Christians.  Chrysostora  speaks  of  white  garments  but  i 
with  approbation  ;  he  rather  found  fault  with  them.  Aui^ufdii 
relates  that  a  variety  of  observances  prevailed  in  diflTerent  pUciq 
without  destroying  general  peace  and  concord.* 

Pope  Sylvester,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  abont  the 
320,   is   stated   to  have  been   the    first    that    appointed 
eucharist   to    be    administered   by   the   priests   in   white 
garments,  of  a  particular  shape,  called  albes ;  giving  this 
— that  the  body  of  Christ  was  buried  in  a  white  linen  cloth. 
practice  is  supposed,  however,  to  have  been  introduced   in  i 
tation  of  tlie  heathen  priests.     Yet  distinctive  habits  were  m 
for  a  long  period  generally  adopted ;  for  in  876  the  clcrgv 
I  Discourses,  »  Nea]*«j  PuritaiiM.  \  nl    j 
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lHavenna,  writing  to  the  Emperor  Ctarles  the  bald,  said  ''  We 
arc  distinguished  from  t!ie  laity,  not  by  our  clothes,  but  by  our 
doctrines ;  not  by  our  habits,  but  by  our  conversation.''     Gor- 
'  geous  robes,  tiaras  aud  mitres  soon  followed  the  other  di&tinc^ 
l.tioiis>  and  it  was  represented  by  the  popish  priests,  that  these 
^vestments  were  essentia!  to  their  reli^^ious  services.   They  alleged 
that  they  could  not  perform  the  consecration  of  holy  water,  the 
1  transubstantiation  of  the  liody  of  Christ,  or  the  conjuration  of 
the  de^il  out  of  possessed  persons  or  places,  without  a  surplice, 
an  albe,  or  some  other  hallowed  garment.'     In  the  Roman  pon- 
tifical, de  cleiico  faciendoj  the  surplice  was  styled  'Hhe  habit  of 
the  holy  religion  -/^  and  Durandus  termed  it  ''  the  linen  vest- 
ment, which  man  must  wear  in  holy  things/^     Ancient  times 
are  not  the  only  periods,  in  which  this  superstitious  dress  has 
greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church.     It  was  considered 
by  many  of  the   Reformers  an  especial  badge  of  the  Romish 
religion ;  but  in  many  of  these  points  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity has  evidently  lost  ground,  and  acquired  a  strong  tincture 
of  worldliness. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  appear  to 
devoted  their  most  serious  attention  to  enibelllsh  their 
lents,  to  determine  the  motions  and  postures  they  were  to 
observe,  and  the  looks  they  were  to  assume  in  divine  worship. 
These  trivial  externals  were  deemed  to  he  things  of  the  highest 
moment.  Would  that  they  had  been  confined  to  that  benighted 
age  1  The  particular  vestments,  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  super- 
stitious Roman  priests,  were  often  complained  of,  even  in  the 
time  of  popery,  as  of  heathen  origin,  and  unbecoming  the 
ministers  of  Christ. 

The  rubric  of  Edward  YL  directed  that,  "  at  the  holy  com- 
munion, the  priest  should  put  on  him  a  white  albe  (or  sur- 
plice) plain,  with  a  vestment  or  cope ;  and  that  the  bishop  on 
such  occasions  should  also  wear  a  surpUce,  beside  his  other  vest- 
ments,*' The  im|X)rtauce  attached  to  certain  habiliments  and 
their  enforcement,  ha^"e  been  the  source  of  bitter  and  frequent 
strife  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

When  Hooper  was  first  appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in 
1550,  he  refused  the  office  for  two  reasons.     Tlie  first  related  to 
the  form  of  the  oath,  (being  *'  by  God,  the  saints,  and  the  Holy 
^  Neals  Puritans,  vol,  i. 
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Ghost/'}  which  he  called  foiil  and  itnpiou^s ;  the  tcccci  n 
fouiulcd  OD  the  '' Aaronical  hahit»/'  JTis  decided  t/bjfitim 
to  the  latter  were  the  following: — 1st,  because  tiii*r  Ub 
coiuitenaDce  iii  the  New  Testament  or  printitife  m^ftffi 
2nd,  because  they  were  the  invention  of  Anticbriflt^  and 
diiced  into  the  church  in  the  most  cx>rrupt  ages  of  im, 
tiaiiity ;  3rd^  because  they  had  been  abused  to  superetitui^ 
idolatry,  particularly  in  the  pompous  celebration  of  the 
and  therefore  were  not  indifferent ;  4-th,  because  the  cqoIm 
use  of  these  garments  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  symboliu  fi 
Antichrist,  to  mislead  the  people,  and  inconsistent  witli  tSi 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  relig^ion,  Cranmer  waskasdnoU 
in  these  views;  Martin Bucer  at  Cambridge,  and  Peter Mtlp 
at  Oxford  gave  their  opinions  against  the  priestly  habits,  tti  b»- 
tions  of  Antichrist,  and  wished  thera  removed  out  of  the  chwi 
hut  on  the  whole,  and  with  the  hope  of  this  result,  thei'  item 
mended  acquiescence  for  a  time.^ 

Hooper  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  his  non-CQixi{ibii 
and  would  probably  have  lost  his  life  had  he  persisted ;  bxt 
length  he  consented  to  be  robed  at  that  termed  the  cousecnti 
mul  once  at  court;  hut  not  afterwards.  Accordingly  wlifa 
prcacht'd  before  the  king,  he  came  forth,  savs  Fojt,  like  si 
player  on  the  stage;  his  upper  garment  was  a  long  Ki 
ehymere  down  to  his  feet,  with  a  white  linen  rochet  beoal 
covering  hi«  Bhoulders,  and  a  four-square  cap  on  his  ba 
These  tilings  he  is  said  to  have  home  patiently  for  the  welfiof 
the  church ;  hut  after  the  occasions  agreed  on,  be  could  not 
induced  to  wear  **  the  Aaronical  vestments/'  Most  of  the 
formed  ministers  agreed  with  Hooper,  and  hoped  to  proctue 
act  to  abolish  them  ;  calling  them  the  defiled  robes  of  AM 
Christ,  To  reconcile  matters  a  little,  some  of  tJie  more  Eorm 
articles  of  dress  were  superseded  by  black,  which  still  did 
give  satisfaction. 

The  ignorant  people  however,  through  a  lamentable 
of  auperstition,  were  clamorous  for   the  muinmerv    of 
observances  in  this  and  other  respects.^    In  their  views  manr 
the  more  Romanizing  clergy  united,  consideriug  it    a  el 
thing,  and  tending  greatly  to  their  influence  with  the  ^idgar, 
be  "  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold  ' 
'  Nears  Puritans,  wl  I  »  Blunt^a  English  ReforuuitjcwL 
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Because  at  best  they  were  bat  human  appointments  aiiii  A 
nances,  after  thccoinmaodments  and  doctrines  of  men.  Bocst 
if  thcj  were  indifferent,  their  impositiou  was  an  iofriDgGDal 
of  Chri»t'mu  liberty.  Lastly,  becaase  pious  foreign  ima 
g-cnerally  condemned  these  habits/**  No  redresd  bebig  dbttW 
in  this  and  other  matters,  the  breach  became  wider,  m 
lengtli  tlie  protestant  nonconformists  pithliclv  separated  tai 
the  established  church. 

The  nae  of  the  ring  at  the  marriage  ceremony  wai  Ai 
olijected  to,  as  a  heathenish  and  popish  relic.  It  iw  itf 
introduced  at  the  preliminary  espousals^  being  borrowed  im 
the  ancient  Romani^i.- 

Tlie  seventy-fourth  of  the  canons,  issned  in  160S,  caatiii 
very  minute  directions  for  the  dress  of  the  various  orden  i 
the  Anglican  clergy,  but  they  have  grraduaU y  come  to  be 
observed  by  the  parochial  ministers  in  the  daily  intercourse  rfli 

The  Russian  and  other  priests  of  the  Greek  church  «it 
the  wide  flooring:  robes  of  orientals,  with  long  beards  and  taf 
Tbia  singular  appearance  gives  the  %ndgar  false  ideas  of  pccub 
sanctity,  btit  prevents  free  intercourse  with  the  people*  1^ 
dislike  to  change  their  dress,  as  the  opinion  has  bora  tai 
established  that  it  is  holy^  and  similar  to  that  used  bv  CJw 
and  his  apostles^  therefore  the  only  garb  in  which   his*ainl«i 

dors  shoidd  appear,     The  priests  are  divided,  acconling  totl 
'^■^lour  of  their  gowns,  into   '^  black  and  white,  or  regubr 
Hccuhir  clergy."  ^ 

All  the  Egj^ptian  priests  had,  according  to  Herodotu»»  tk 
heads  shaved,  nnd  kept  continually  bald,*  On  this  mcoonBt 
most  probably  was,  that  the  Jewish  priests  were  commanded i 
to  shave  their  heads,  nor  to  make  any  baldness  upon  them.*  I 
the  pagan  rasurc  or  '^  tonsure,''  as  they  call  it,  on  the  crown 
the  head,  has  long  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  llontf 
priesthood.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  for  a 
centuries  after  Christy  and  was  then  introduced  by  the  monb 

In  the  seventh  centur^%  Martin  I.  enacted  that  no  ark 
should  wear  a  beard  or  have  long  hair.  Soon  afterward  follovi 
the    regulation   for  the    tonsure,   or    shaving   of   the   poD 

'  Nenra  l^intaoiji,  vol.  i,  2  BiMghani*s  CTiHrtian  AatlnilSte 

*  PiDkertoir»  Gre^k  Church  preface.    «  Lib,  ii^  36,  wf    m^ 

•  U*v.  xxl  5 ;  Ez€k.  xliv.  20.  •  Dr.  Middleton'B  letter  ft^om  Bq 
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the  head,  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  decreed  by  the  Council 
of  Toledo ;  in  imitation^  it  is  said,  of  Christ* a  crown  of  thorns 
and  of  Peter^s  baldness;  but  supposed  to  have  been  really 
borrowed  from  the  priests  of  Isis.  Tn  the  oriental  churches 
jhowever  it  was  the  custom  to  wear  a  long  beard,  and  to  shave 
Wie  front  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  their 
opponents  called  in  derision  the  tonsure  of  Simon  Magus,  Tliis 
was  the  ancient  British  mode.  By  such  afiected  peculiarities, 
which  both  parties  earnestly  contended  for^  dissensions  were 
leherishcd,  and  the  unscriptnral  distinction  between  the  ministers 
or  clergy  and  the  people  or  laity  was  made  apparent  and 
confirmed. 


Uh  Secium. — On  ike  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 

Chitrchen. 

Many  writers  have  been  perplexed  in  attempting  to  frame  a 
clear,  satisfactoiy  definition  of  the  term  "  sacrament/'  the  word 
not  being  found  in  its  modern  sense  in  scripture^  In  the 
tcchism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  sacrament  is  defined  to  be 
a  sensible  thing,  which,  by  divine  appointment,  hath  the  power 
f  causing,  as  well  as  of  signifying,  holiness  and  righteousness.** 
he  reformed  catechism  of  Heidelberg  describes  the  sacraments 
fts  "  holy,  visible  signs  and  seals,  ordained  by  God— that  he 
may  more  fidly  declare  and  seal  by  them  the  promise  of  his 
gospel  unto  us,  that  he  freely  giveth  remission  of  sins  and  life 
eternal,  upon  the  account  of  that  only  sacrifice  upon  the  cross/* 
The  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  church  of  England  more  nearly 
resembles  the  Komish  definition,  and  asserts  that  "  sacraments 
ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Chris^tian 
Blends  profession,  but  rather  they  be  sure  witnesses  and  effectual 
signs  of  grace  and  God*s  good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which  he 
doth  work  invisibly  in  ua,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him."  Some  have  termed 
Jihe  sacraments    ''  positive  institutions,"  as  distmguished  from 

'  The  Latin  vulgate  had  the  term  "the  aacraraont  of  godltneaa  "  instead 
of  "the  mystery,''  1  Tim,  iii.  16;  and  in  an  older  Latin  version,  '*  the 
woman "  ia  called  "  sacrament,  Babylon  the  great,**  Rev.  JtviL  6.  A 
sacrament  among  the  Romans  denoted  a  solemn  pledge,  and  especially  tho 
military  oath.  The  ecclestaaticsi  adopted  it,  at  an  early  period  of  the  chnrch, 
in  the  sense  of  mji/Mttfrtf, 
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moral  duties ;  others  have  styled  them  ''  symbolic  observances ;' ' 
and  others  "  the  consecration  of  a  common  thing  to  a  sacred  pur- 
pose ; "  while  by  some  again  they  ore  designated  "  federal  rites/' 
"confinning  seals/*  or  "seals  of  the  covenant/*  But  many 
snpporters  of  such  observances  object  to  all  these  definitions^ 
as  either  including  too  much,  or  not  being  correctly  applicable/*' 

In  the  twelfth  century,  it  began  to  be  asserted  that  every 
ceremony,  which  was  a  token  or  signification  of  a  holy  thing, 
ought  to  be  esteemed  a  sacrament.  About  1141,  Hugh  St. 
Victor  and  Peter  Lombard  taught  that  there  were  seven  sacra* 
ments,  and  many  united  in  their  views  even  in  the  eastern 
churches.  The  question  remained  unsettled  for  some  centimes, 
but  at  length  this  number  was  established  by  the  Council  of 
Florence  held  in  134'8.  They  were  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
eucharist,  pcnancCj  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  about  1550,  pronounced  an  anathema  upon 
those  who  say  that  the  sacraments  are  more  or  fewer  than  seven, 
and  upon  such  as  esteem  them  to  be  equal  in  value.  It  decreed 
that  they  all  confer  grace  by  the  mere  administration,  {e^t  o^ere 
operaio)  unless  resisted  by  mortal  sin  in  the  recipient.  That 
three  of  thorn,  namely  baptism,  confirmation  and  orders,  impress 
an  indelible  character,  and  cannot  be  repeated  without  sacrilege. 
That  every  one  is  accursed,  w^ho  shall  aifirm  that  penance  is  not 
truly  a  sacrament,  instituted  for  the  reconciliation  of  those  who 
fall  into  sin  after  baptism.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  confess 
their  sins  to  a  priest  in  secret,  at  least  once  a  year;  when 
the  priest  is  to  pronounce  positive  absolution.  This  secret  or 
auricular  confession  had  been  established  by  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  in  1215.  The  Greek  and  Roman  churches  still  hold 
the  seven  as  sacraments,  and  regard  them  with  great  veneration, 
but  assign  no  scriptural  ground  for  this  number. 

Wiclitfe,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  appears  to  have  acknow- 
ledged seven  sacraments ;  he  was  however  very  %ague  in  his 
definition  of  the  tenn  sacrament,  calling  it  "  a  token  that  may 
be  seen  of  a  thing  that  may  not  be  seen."  The  idea  of  seven  waa 
almost  universal  among  the  writers  on  divinity  of  that  period. 
Becoming  more  spmtual  in  his  Wews  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
he  expressly  stated  tliat  he  did  not  esteem  them  all  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  in%^eiglied  warmly  against  the  many  idle  cere- 
monies used  in  their  administration,*^ 

^  Dr.  Halley  on  tfie  Sacraments.  *  Bnttah  Biography,  vol.  L 
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Cranmer  in  his  Catechism,  published  in  1548,  maintained  the 
observance  of  three  sacraments;  viz.,  "baptism,  the  bath  of 
regeneration,  or  instrument  of  the  second  birth ;  absolution,  or 
the  authority  of  the  keys,  through  which  pardon  is  obtained  for 
sins  after  baptism ;  and  the  holy  communion,  which  administers 
fresh  supplies  of  grace  to  the  worthy  receiver,  and  enables  him 
to  go  on  from  strength  to  strength/'^  Even  in  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  the  reformers,  apparently  for  fear  of  divisions, 
expressed  themselves  iudetiiutely  as  to  the  number  of  sacraments 
and  the  nature  of  the  Mass,*  Soon  however  they  generally 
rejected  five  of  the  rites  from  tlie  rank  of  sacramcntSj  retaining 
«a  such  only  two,  viz.,  baptism  and  the  supper.  Each  of  these^ 
on  accoimt  of  the  importance  long  and  generally  attached  to 
them,  demands  a  senous  and  more  particular  consideration. 
The  Anglican  church  also  rejects  five  out  of  the  seven,  alleging 
this  reason,  — *^  for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or 
ceremony  ordained  of  God."^ 

Great  contentions  have  prevailed  at  different  times  among 
the  Romish  authorities,  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
sacraments,  and  as  to  the  indelible  character  of  three  of  them. 
"The  whole  of  what  they  agreed  in,^*  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
*'  amounts  to  this — that  in  the  imreiterable  sacraments  as  they 
call  them,  something,  they  know  not  what,  is  imprinted,  they 
know  not  how,  on  something  in  the  soul  of  the  recipient,  they 
know  not  where,  which  can  never  be  detected."*  Some  of  the 
high  Roman  catholic  authorities  maintain  **  that  marriage  is 
essentially  a  sacrament,  and  that  unless  it  be  solemnised  as 
such,  its  tie  is  invalid,  and  the  intercourse  mere  concubinage.^' 
To  what  fearfid  lengths  of  Dliberality  and  demmciation  does 
priestly  assumption  carry  its  devotees ! 

lOth  Section* — On  the  (wo  Ceremonies  stt/led  Sacraments^ 
ob$erved  by  many  Protestants. 


Most  denominations  of  protestants  consider  that  there  are  two 

religious  rites,  not  of  an  intrinsic  moral  nature,  appointed  by 

the  great  Founder  of  our  religion  to  be  observed  as  sacraments^ 

or  edifying,  mystical  and  commemorative  ceremonies.     *'  In  any 

'  Bl ant's  Hist,of  Refomiation  in  liigJaaul 

*  Wa<idmgt*»ri'8  Hist,  of  the  Church. 

*  Article  25.  *  Dr.  Hal  ley  on  the  Sana  menu. 
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sacrament/'  says  one   of   their  advocates^    *'  there  b  wA 
moral,  nothing  holy,  nothing  reli^ous,    nothing  of  the  lii  I 
worth,   except    coaacientious  obedience     to    Christ/'     k  tk 
opinion  of  many   episcopal   protestants,   it  ia  essential  to  ^  | 
validity  and  efficacy  of  these  rites,  that  they  be  properly  siiffli 
tered  by  a  duly  ordained  priest  or  minister;   which  tenmisl 
understood  to  mean  one  who  has  been  regiilarly  appointed  ti;i| 
bishop,  in  the  order  of  apostolical  succession.      Much  mf$ 
tiotis  arrogance  is  comprehended  in  this  dogma ;  the  infemi  I 
being — that  the  administration  of  these  rites^   by  any  oth» 
than  their  own  ministers,  is  a  presumptuous  invasion  at  ri 
gious  authority,  and  therefore  unproductive  of  spiritual  bcnek  ] 
As    this   supposed    apostoUeal    succession     has     J>een    dcritri 
through  the  Roman  catholic  priesthood, — the  validity  of  irh« 
ordinations  is  thus  tacitly  but  distinctly  implied,  it  would  i 
that  such  protestants  consider  the  rites  in  question  to  be  d 
cious  when  performed  by  Romish  priests.      As  to  other  denooft- 
nations,  who  receive  them  through  unauthorized    hands,  ui 
still  more  in  respect  to  those  who  believe  the  outward  oh»er* 
vance  to  be  altogether  uujiecessary,  the  rash  and  uncharitibk 
sentiment  is  occasionally  expressed,  that  such  are  '*  destit8l< 
of  the  seals  of  Christian  promise,'*  and  "  left  to  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God/'     Many  may  shrink  from  entertaining  tiii 
fearful  consequence ;  but  such  will  do  well  to  consider,  whether 
it  be  not  the  natural  and  necessary  inference  6x>m  their  cnre 
ideas   of  the   true   administration   of  the  sacraments,  and  rf 
apostolical  succession. 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  1546  decided  "  that,  in  administeriiK 
the  sacraments,  the  minister's  intention  to  do  what  the  choral 
intends   is   necessary."     Hence   it  was   showed  that,    "  if  the 
priest  were  an  infidel  or  a  hypocrite,  children  must  be  lost,  iieni* 
tents  remain  unabsolved,  and  the  people  without  the  comott* 
uion,  according  to  their  own  views  j  and  that  if  one  of  thoK 
children  became  a  priest  or  bishop,  all  his  acts  and  those  of  hk 
successors  would  be  nullified  and  utterly  vain,'*  &c.*      Many  are 
the  doubts  and  questions  to  which  such  riews  lead,      MTio,  for  \ 
instance,  can  pretend  to  determine  whether  the  minister  and  ead 
of  his  spiritual  predecessors  have  been  didy  ordained  f     And  how 
can  it  be  discovered  whether  he  is  a  faithful,  sincere  servant  oil 
Christ  ?     To  make  the  salvation   of  immortal  souls  depend  cm  I 
*  Scot  8  Luthpi  mid  ikv  Reforiutttioii. 
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that  Maiy  bad  "  chosen  tliat  good  part/'  This  surely  was  no 
mere  outward  ceremony,  but  true  faith  and  dependence  on  him, 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  worlds  which  could  not  subsist  in  any  soul 
careleas  of  its  moral  and  religious  obligations.  How  then  can 
we  assert  that  other  things  are  still  needful,  which  do  not  stand 
on  moral  ground  as  the  great  duties  of  devotion  and  of  conducrt, 
but  which  are,  as  Locke  remarks,  *'  in  their  own  nature,  and 
in  the  ordinary  occasions  of  life,  altogether  indifferent  ?"  If 
we  look  at  practical  results,  we  may  boldly  assert  that  one  of 
them  has  been  productive  of  more  doubt,  contention  and 
bloodshed  among  professing  Christians — of  more  superstition 
and  idoktr}' — than  any  other  religious  observance  whatever ! 

The  strong  terms  used  by  most  of  those  called  "  the  Fathers," 
seem  to  imply  that  they  held  the  notion  of  baptismal  rescue* 
ration.  Under  grossly  corrupt  forms  and  ideas,  many  of  them 
revolting  to  common  sense,  were  these  ceremonies  imposed  on  the 
acceptance  and  reverence  of  the  people,  either  by  superstitiona, 
secular  rulers,  or,  what  was  still  worse,  by  ecclesiastics  usurping 
the  secular  power  with  a  blind  and  vindictive  zeal.  Scarcely  a 
middle  course  was  thus  left  open,  between  cold  imbelief  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fanatical  superstition  on  the  other.  A  senseless 
conformity  in  practice  characterized  both,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

A  sacrament  is  defined  by  the  English  episcopal  church, — ^and 
the  definition,  though  by  no  means  clear,  is  probably  admitted 
by  many  others, — to  be  **  an  outward  and  ^^sible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ 
himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge 
to  assure  us  thereof.'"*  This  description  would  clearly  include 
confirmation,  according  to  the  views  of  the  same  church.  Yet 
though  conferred  only  by  her  higher  dignitaries,  which  would 
seem  to  stamp  it  with  a  higher  character,  she  does  not  entitle  this 
a  sacrament ;  any  more  than  absolution,  w^hcre  pardoning  grace 
is  positively  asaimied  to  be  conferred ;  or  ordination,  where  the 
Holy  Cfhost  is  professed  to  be  communicated.  Even  '^  evil  men^ 
if  lawfully  consecrated,"  are  held  to  be  capable  instruments 
of  performing  these  solemn  rites,  "  by  Christ's  commission  and 
authority /*- 

Dr.  Edward  Stiilingileet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
*  Bee  C!ftt€daism.  ^  Halley  on  Sftcraineula 
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pulilished  in  1600  his  "  Trenicurn,  or  a  Weapon  Salve  for  the 
church's  Wounds,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  no  one 
form  of  church  government  is  specially  of  Divine  right,  and  that 
the  church  had  no  power  to  impose  things  indifferent  "  The 
design  of  our  Sarionr/'  he  says  in  the  preface,  "  was  to  ease  men 
of  their  former  burdens,  and  not  to  lay  on  more.  The  duties  he 
required  M*ere  only  such  as  were  necessary,  just  and  reasonable. 
He  that  came  to  take  away  the  insupportable  yoke  of  Jewish 
ceremonies,  certainly  did  never  intend  to  gall  the  neck  of  his 
disciples  with  another  instead  of  it;  and  it  would  be  strange 
the  church  shoidd  require  more  than  Christ  himself  did/'  He 
remarked  that  "  religion  should  not  be  clogged  with  ceremonies ; 
for  that  when  they  are  multiplied  too  much,  though  lawful, 
they  eat  out  the  heart,  life  aud  vigour  of  Christianity."  Stilling- 
tieet,  however,  afterwards  forsook  these  great  principles,  and 
instead  of  promoting  freedom  and  charity,  became  a  fierce 
persecutor  of  those  who  thought  as  be  had  formerly  done.^ 

The  views  of  the  Puseyite  party  in  the  Anglican  church  are 
thus  described  by  one  of  their  number  in  1B5L  *'  I  understand 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  to  be  this: — Ist,  That  man  is 
"  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God^  and  an  inheritor 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  in  and  by  holy  baptism.  2nd, 
That  man,  "  made  a  member  of  Clmst,  the  child  of  God,  and  an 
iidieritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven'^  in  and  by  holy  baptism,  is 
renewed  from  time  to  time  in  holy  communion,  3rd,  That  "  a 
death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness/^  ia  [are] 
given  to  every  adult  and  to  every  infant,  in  and  by  the  out- 
ward visible  sign  or  form  in  baptism  "  water,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  4th,  That  the 
gift  may  be  received  in  the  case  of  adults,  worthily  or  unworthily, 
but  that  it  is  always  received.  5th,  That  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  given  to  every  one  who  receives  the  sacrament  of 
bread  and  wine.  6th,  That  the  gift  may  be  received  worthily 
or  unworthily,  but  that  it  is  always  received,"^ 

The  evangelical  party,  or  most  of  them,  maintain  on  the 
contrary,  that  grace  is  not  inseparable  from  the  sacraments,  but 
is  frequently  or  occasionally  communicated  by  them,  as  by  one 

*  NeaKfl  Puritans. 

i  Fi'ODi  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *•  Why  shotild  th«  Bishop  continue  Ut  ait 
in  the  Hoiue  of  Liinls  I  by  O.  A*  Denmon,  M*A.** 
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of  several  means  designed  for  the  con  version  and  9adnAm4 
men.* 

To  consider  ^*  the  sacraments  *'  as  the  caiisea^  or  the 
or  even  the  personal  seals  of  spiritual  and  saving  gfiOim 
virtually,  as  remarked  by  a  modem  author/  to  oppose  the 
Protestant  doctiine  of  justi6cation  by  faith.  Man  has  no 
ground  to  believe  that  that  pure  and  ouiiiiscient  Being,  wi 
whom  we  have  to  do,  grants  the  seal  of  hU  approbation  &ad  4 
his  covenant  without  discrimination,  to  be  appropriated  bj 
e\il  or  the  good,  the  unbeliever  or  the  believer  at  their 
pleasure.  The  seal  of  his  covenant  is  the  grace  of  his 
Spirit,^  leading  to  "  depart  from  iniquity,**  and  bringing  forth 
fruits  of  righteousness,  to  the  good  of  Ids  creatures,  to  the  aI«v 
tion  of  the  individual,  and  to  his  own  glory.  The  doctmti^ 
the  sacraments  introduces  an  additional  and  entirelv  differed 
element  as  essential  to  human  salvation ;  beside  Christ^s  menk 
and  the  teachings  of  his  Spirit,  on  the  one  hand,  prodncu^ 
repentancCt  and  faith  in  him,  on  the  other, 

'*  The  Judaism,'*  says  Dr.  Arnold,  *'  which  upheld  mcem- 
cisionj  and  insisted  on  the  diiference  of  meats,  did  even  with* 
the  first  century,  transfuse  its  spirit  into  a  Christian  form,  uri 
substituting  baptism  for  circumcision,  and  the  mystic  inflneiiff 
of  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  doctrine  of  purifH'iag  and  dcfiiiui 
meats,  did  thereby,  as  has  bajipeued  many  times  since 
Christianity  to  a  fatal  extent.*^*—*'  1  call  all  this  Jui 
direct  idolatry ;  it  is  exalting  the  church  and  the 
into  the  place  of  Christ,  aa  some  have  exalted  his  mother 
others  in  the  same  spirit  exalted  circumciaiou/'^ 

It  may  be  arguedj  that  the  abuse  of  a  doctrine  or  obi 
aftbrds  no  valid  objection  to  its  use.     But  when  the  a 
flagrant  and  general,  and  the  use  and  oiiginal  instituti< 
highly  questionable,  sufficient  gi'ound  is  afforded  for  much 
deep  couaideration  and  inquir}%  than  have  yet  been  bestowed 
this  riew  of  such  ceremonies. 

Much  tnithful  meaning  is  contained  in  the  expression  of  tbc 
Apostle  Paul  on  the  subject  of  outward  observances  or  rit». 
when  he  terms  them  *'  weak  and  beggarly  elements  ;**  thai  it> 


*  Hailey  uii  the  SncnimcuU,  Lectuii^  2. 

*  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  *  Arni^ldV  Ij^alttii-s. 


*  Dr.  HiOJeyj 
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as  it  mny  be  presumed,  having  no  moral  virtue  or  real  strength 
ill  themselves,  but  dependent  entirely  on  the  estimate  or  use 
made  of  them.  With  the  Galatians,  who  having  "  begun  in  the 
spirit/'  were  seeking  to  be  "  made  perfect  by  the  flesh /^  earnestly 
did  he  expostulate  that  they  miglit  "  not  be  brought  again  into 
bondage/'*  "  Baptism  he  stated  was  not  Ms  office^  and  yet  the 
commnnication  of  spiiitual  gifts  was  an  important  part  of  his 
work,  and  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  the  chief  and  manifest 
proof  of  his  apostlcsliip."^ 

Tlie  author  submits  these  considerations  to  tlie  candid  and 
serious  judgment  of  Ms  fellow-believers ;  being  fully  assured^  at 
the  same  time,  that  many  use  such  ceremonies  conscieutionslyj 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  were  commanded  by  Christ, 
and  that  they  themselves  have  derived  from  them  spiritual 
grace  and  strength.  Yet  these  must  remember  that  '*  he  is  not 
a  Jew  that  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that  circumcision  wMch 
is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly, 
and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in 
tlie  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of  God  /'^  and  that 
Christians  "are  sealed/'*  not  with  outward  ceremonies,  but  *'  with 
that  lioly  Spirit  of  promise,  wMch  is  the  earnest  of  our  inherit- 
ance, until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  posseaaion/** 


IIM  Section.-^On  Baptistn  and  Sprinkiing  with  Water. 

The  reader  is  requested  distinctly  to  observe,  that  many  or 
most  of  the  individuals,  whose  opinions  are  about  to  be  quoted 
with  reference  to  water-baptism  and  the  supper,  although  they 
expressed  the  views  following,  did  still  gcnci-ally  approve  of 
those  ceremonies,  but  being  not  quite  consistent  nor  free  from 
hesitation,  diflTered  cMefly  as  to  their  character,  details  and 
effects. 

Baptism  with  water  was  anciently  used  among  both  Israelites 
and  heathens.  Justin  Martyr  aud  the  Talmud  agree  that  this 
was  one  of  the  Jewish  rites  on  initiating  proselytes,  and  ako  a 
sign  or  mode  of  legal  pimfication.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  of  their  *'  divers  waahinga/"  or  baptisms.     IHeury 

I  ad.  ii.  4,  &c.  '  Dn  Halley,  Lecture  4. 

'  Itoniaiia  il  28.  29.  *  Eph.  iv,  30. 
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ON    BAPTISMS   ANU    FruaATlONS    WITB    WAfEt.    [ClftiL 

ftg^erts,  on  the  authority  of  Mmmonidcs^  that  w«ta 

and  the  ancient  oerenionies  which  the  chun^h  obserred  i&i 

were  all  borrowed  from  the  Jews/'^ 

0\nd,  in  the  second  book  of  kis  Fasti,  mentioiis  aereral  i 
of  eminent  heathens,  who  had  committecl  manslnngkter, 
itig,in  the  month  of  tlie  Febmal  sacrifices^  to  ablution  in 
mers,  to  wash  away  their  crimes.  This  practice,  heflM^U 
been  derived  from  tlje  Greeksj  btit  his  €x>mmeiit  is  mm^i 
observation, — ^'  Ah  too  credulous  !  who  think  that  the  foul 
of  murder  can  be  taken  away  by  the  water  of  a  riv^r/'  04i 
classieal  authors  refer  to  toe  «ame  mode  of  pur«»^ti(ML  "ft 
Brahmins  still  baptize  in  the  Ganges,  a^  a  religions  cejw^ 
and  other  heathen  nations  observe  the  rite  in  some  my  r 
other. 

It  is  fiiUy  admitted  that  water  baptism,  as  a  token  of  imt* 
tion  into  fellowship,  was  used  by  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  Im4 
before  and  after  his  death.  Yet  he  himself  did  not  pnc^ 
itj  and  Paul  asserts  that  he  was  not  sent  to  perform  it,*  W 
docs  it  appear  that  the  disciples  themselves  received  it  of  tiit 
Christ  enjoined  its  reception  upon  believers,  Outwaid  cef^ 
monies^  originally  of  dinne  appointment,  are  termed  "anal 
ordinances,*  "  rudiments  of  the  world/  weak  eleme^' 
&c.,  &c. 

Most  of  the  early  Christian  ministers  are  represented  to  liw 
outwardly  baptised  their  converts  by  immersion  in  riTers  oria 
other  open  places  appointed  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  authc^fifr 
to  baptise  was  soon  limited  to  the  bishops  alone.  These  afte 
wards  conferred  it  upon  the  presbyters  and  others^  rescrviagtB 
themselves  the  confirmatiou  of  the  baptism^  when  so  adniii^ 
tered,  or  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  originallY  formed  pait 
of  the  ceremony.^  Many  of  the  Christians  who  had  been  Jen 
differed  widely  from  the  Gentile  believers  iu  the  observance  d 
rehgious  rites. 

In  the  second  century,  converts  were  baptized  twice  b  tk 

I  Heb.  is.  10. 

*  In  th#  act!ouat  of  Phillp^s  conference  with  the  emiueh,  the  37tli  rmt 
**  And  Philip  aaid  unto  him,"  &e^  is  generaUy  conaider^  to  be  an  inter 
palation.     Acts  Tiii, 

3  Johii  iv.  2,  ajid  1  Cor.  i.  17,  *■  Heh-  ix,  10.  ^  q^  ^^^ 

6  GaL  iv.  9,  T  Ifeander'e  Church  Htst^  vol,  L 
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year,  "at  the  great  feasts  of  Easter  aod  Whitsuntide/*  They 
professed  their  belief,  renounced  their  sina,  and  prorais*ed  to  live 
in  obedience  to  the  gospel ;  they  were  then  immersed  three 
times,  and  declared  to  be  received  into  Christ's  kingdom  by  the 
invocation  of  God.  They  received  the  sign  of  the  cross,  were 
anointed  with  oil,  and  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  handi 
were  dedicated  to  the  Lord  ;  recei%nng  salt,  milk  and  honey 
as  little  children,  and  as  inheriting  a  new  Canaan/ 

In  tliis  century,  the  Ascodrutte  rejected  the  use  of  all  extenial 
symbols  or  sacraments.'*  About  the  same  time  Trenicus  mentions 
Christians,  termed  Valentinians,  who  disu8ed  the  ceremonies  of 
baptism  and  the  supper,  saying  that  the  mystery  of  the  unspeak- 
able^  invisible  power  ought  not  to  be  performed  by  visible  and 
corruptible  elements :  nor  that  of  incomprehensible  and  incor- 
poreal things  to  be  represented  by  sensible  and  corporeal 
things  ;  but  that  the  true  knowledge  of  the  unspeakable  majesty 
is  itself  perfect  i*edcmption  or  baptism.^  Justin  Martyr  observed 
*'  The  only  baptism  that  can  heal  ua  is  repentance  and  the  know> 
ledge  of  God.  What  need  is  tliere  of  that  baptism,  which  can 
only  cleanse  the  flesh  and  the  body  ?  Be  w^ashcd  in  your  flesh 
from  wrath  and  covetousuessi,  from  en\y  and  hatred  ;  and  behokl 
the  body  is  pure."'*  Clemens  Alexandrinus  remarked,  on  the 
proverb  ^'  Be  not  pure  in  the  laver,  but  in  the  mind,'* — **I  sup- 
pose an  exact  and  firm  repentance  is  a  sufficient  purification  ; 
judging  and  considering  ourselves  for  the  deeds  we  have  done, 
cleansing  the  mind  from  sensual  affections  and  former  sins,*^ 

Ircnasus  about  180,  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  first 
teacher  in  the  church  who  made  any  allusion  to  infant  baptism/ 
Tertullian  wrote  a  hook  on  baptism,  against  the  doctrine  of 
QuintiUa,  a  female  minister,  who  had  been  at  Carthage  a  little 
before,  and  taught  that  water  baptism  was  needless,  and  that 
faith  alone  was  sufficient  j  to  whom  he  intimates  that  many 
adhered.  He  alleged  that  faith  and  repentance  were  required 
of  the  baptized  j  that  the  ceremony  was  of  no  efficacy  without 
these,  of  whicli  infants  are  by  necessity  incapable,  and  he 
pleaded  strongly  against  baptizing  them,  as  also  against  bap- 

*  Moaheim'fl  2nd  Cent.  4 — 13.  *  Bingham^a  Christ.  Antiq.  xr.  2,  9. 

*  NeAiidei  *a  Hifltoryi  voL  i.  312  ;  Tertallmu  ou  Btipti«m,  lib,  i.  cap.  10. 

*  To  Trypho  the  Jew  ;  Taylor's  Liie  of  Christ ;  and  Dr.  Halley. 
''  IHil.  vol  i. 


PAGAN  NOTIONS  0ROITOHT  INTO  THE  CHURCH.        [Chap,  84, 

tizing  unmarried  persons.  ^    DiMsuading  against  haste  in  baptism^ 
he  remarks   that    ^^true   faith,    wherever  present,   is   sure   of] 
salv^ation ;"  also  that  "  the  soul  is  not  consecrated  by  the  water,  [ 
but  by  the  truth  professed/^'^     Unction  was  nsed  in  confirma^ 
tion,  and  first  mentioned  by  TertuOiau. 

In  tlie  third  century  great  darkness  prevailed ;  the  apoatacy 
had  made  sensible  progress,  and  in  many  places,  traditions  and 
inventions  were  midti plied  and  sanctioned  by  the  churches.  The 
tendency  to  confound  the  inward  with  the  outward,  the  inclina- 
tion to  the  magical,  the  fondness  for  pomp  and  display,  caused 
the  forms  of  exorcism,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  cases  of 
those  demoniacally  possessed,  to  be  introduced  into  the  baptism 
of  the  heathens.  The  first  unequivocal  trace  of  it  is  found  in 
the  acts  of  a  council  held  at  Carthage  in  256;^  Exorcists  were 
soon  afterward  constituted  a  separate  order,  their  office  being 
to  adjure  c\il  spirits  from  those  supposed  to  be  possessed.  The 
rite  of  exorcism  was  made  preparatory  to  that  of  baptism,  to 
which  none  were  admitted,  till  they  were  considered  by  the  cries 
and  shouts  of  the  exorcist,  to  be  delivered  from  the  prince  of 
darkness*  The  baptized  returned  home  with  croivns  and  white 
robes,  in  token  of  their  victory  over  Satan,  and  purification 
from  sin.  Baptism  was  deemed  an  indispensable  preparation 
for  the  supper,  and  essential  to  salvation }  this  last  idea  soon 
led  to  its  being  conferred  on  infants.  The  remission  of  all 
past  sins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate  result.^ 

"  Many  of  those  who  joined  tlic  church,'*  says  Ncander  of 
its  early  period^  "  bringing  their  pagan  notions  over  with 
them  into  Christianity,  sought  in  baptism  a  magical  lustration, 
which  could  render  them  at  once  entirely  pure,  Their  longing 
after  reconciliation  with  God  remained  covered  under  a  grossly 
material  form,  and  they  sought  in  Christ,  not  a  Saviour  from 
sin,  but  a  bestower  of  an  outward  and  magical  annihilation 
of  it/*''  How  much  of  this  grossly  material  \new  still  finds  a 
place  in  Christian  churches  ! 

Great  contention  arose  in  the  third  century,  between  the 
Asiatic  and  Western  churches,  as  to  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing 
heretics,  or  those  who  had  fallen  into  sin,  before  their  restora- 
tion to  the  church.     About  the  year  250,  a  council  of  seventy 

I  Ncunder^a  Historj%  vol.  i,  *  De  re9fiK  *^arnu, 

^  Tbjil  1st  period,  3ril  Bectimi.  <  liM,  *  Fbid* 
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North  African  bishops,  held  at  Carthage  under  Aggrippinus, 
decided  that  baptism  by  heretics  was  of  no  avail ;  and  that,  on 
joining  the  orthodox  cliurchj  a  fresh  baptism  was  necessary. 
Two  Rynods,  held  also  at  Carthage  under  Cyprian  soon  after, 
ronfirnied  this  judgment.  The  Koman  party  maintained  that 
the  life  or  doctrines  of  the  minister  were  no  impediment  to  true 
baptism.  The  African  and  Asiatic  chnrches  supported  tlie 
opposite  opinion,  and  the  contention  was  long  and  serious, 
Cyprian  and  Tertullian  dechired  that  the  water  ought  to  be 
first  cleansed  and  sanctified  by  the  priest,  that  it  might  have 
power  by  baptism  to  wash  away  sin.* 

Cyprian  aeema  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  gave  coun- 
tenance to  the  practice  of  sprinkling ;  which  he  permitted  only 
in  cases  of  sick  or  aged  persons,  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to 
immerse ;  requiring  that  baptism  should  be  administered  to  such 
as  well  as  it  couh],  if  no  more  than  by  sprinkling.  These  were 
called  cUnicif  being  mostly  sprinkled  on  a  couch  or  bed ;  (from 
cUniats,  a  bed-rid  person,)  many  thought  this  mode  imperfect 
and  invalid^,  and  the  church  prohibited  such  from  receiving 
ordination.  At  that  time  it  was  usual  to  defer  the  rite  of  water 
baptism  till  mature  or  advanced  age,  that  the  individual  might 
not  be  placed  under  the  restraints  of  religion  in  youth,  nor  fall 
again  into  sin ;  but  might  depart  pure  and  blameless-^  Tims 
Constautine  was  baptized  in  his  illness,  when  about  sixty-five 
years  old,  and  died  a  few  days  after.  Some  however  allege 
other  reasons  for  his  having  deferred  the  ceremony  so  long. 
Basil  in  the  fourtii  century,  Thcodosius,  and  many  other  eminent 
persona,  did  not  receive  baptism  till  they  had  become  aged.  In 
times  of  public  calamity  or  danger,  the  people  hurried  in  crowds 
to  be  baptized.^ 

When  the  baptism  of  children  was  introduced,  it  appears 
*  not  to  have  been  generally  performed  before  they  had  received 
instruction,  and  had  given  evidence  of  religions  impressions 
being  made  on  their  hearts.  Several  of  "the  fathers,"  as  Origea 
and  Ambrose,  asserted  that  the  custom  of  baptizing  infants  was 
received  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  tins  liowcver  is  one  of 
the  many  traditions  and  bold  assertions  of  that  period  for  which 
there  is  no  evidence.*     Neander  remarks,  that  **  we  have  all 


*  NeaiKler*a  Hist.,  vol.  i, 

*  Neaader,  let  &  2ud  periock,  3nl  section. 


'  Ibid*  vols.  i.  nnd  iL 

*  Neander'B  l»tpiTicwl.  3rd  sec. 
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reason  for  not  deiiviag  infant  baptism  from  apostolic  mstitu- 
tion/*  and  that  of  thb  a  proof  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  waa 
first  recognized  in  the  third  century. 

About  248,  a  bishop  named  Fidus  recommended  the  baptistm ' 
of  young  children,  according  to  the  manner  of  circtimeision, 
when  they  were  eight  days  old,  under  the  impression  that  the 
one  rite  had  been  sid>:stitutcd  tor  the  other.  The  idea  being 
at  that  time  new  or  undecided,  Cyprian  could  not  conclude  upon 
it  without  a  general  consultation  ;  and  the  bishops  luid  elders 
being  summoned  together  in  couned  at  Carthage  about  254,  it 
was  ordained  that  ehildren  should  '*  be  timely  baptized,  aa  well 
before  as  after  the  eightli  day/^  Many  parents  and  others 
objecting  that  it  was  an  unfit  ceremony  for  a  chikl,  and  en- 
dangered the  healthj  Gregory  ^azianzen  recommended  that 
the  baptism  of  children  should  he  deferred  till  they  were  three 
years  old.  Only  those  who  were  sick  or  delicate  were  at  first 
allowed  to  be  merely  sprinkled :  at  length  however  it  became 
the  common  practice.  Cassander  states,  that  the  baptism  of 
infants  began  to  be  much  used  by  the  fathers  who  lived  about 
three  himdred  years  after  the  Apostles.  It  was  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  admitting  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  of 
the  necessity  of  water  baptism  to  salvation.  There  is  good 
ground  however  to  infer,  from  the  circumstance  of  many 
pious  aiul  eminent  persona  not  being  baptized  even  then  tiU 
late  in  life,  that  the  custom  was  by  no  means  general  till  after 
that  date.  Thus,  the  practice  of  sprinkling  infants,  the  children 
of  beheving  parents,  grew  to  be  held  indispensable  to  the 
obtaining  everlasting  life,  and  was  introduced,  step  by  stepj  bato 
the  Christian  churches. 

Though  many  of  the  advocates  for  infant  baptism  have  con^- 
tended  that  it  was  substituted  for  circumcision,  yet  neither  this 
rite  nor  any  other  was  understood  by  the  Israelites  to  convey ' 
regeneration.  Were  they  then  unregenerated  ?  or  did  they 
receive  the  grace  of  regeneration  without  a  ceremony  ?  And  if 
so,  is  cliristianity  more  dependent  than  Judaism  on  outward 
observances  ?  Such  would  appear  to  be  the  strange  but  ueees- 
aary  conclusion  of  those  who  plead  for  baptismal  regeneration. 

If  it  be  acknowledged  that,  the  water  baptism  used   in  the 
first  churches,  was  by  immersion^ — and  tlicre  seems  little  or  no  , 
*  Neaader,  Ist  period,  3rcl  aeotion. 
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doiibt  of  the  fact — it  must  he  admitted  that  there  was  ground 
for  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  in  the  third  century,  that 
the  substitution  of  mere  sprinkling,  and  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  it  to  infiiuts,  were  a  great  falling  off,  and  a  very 
imperfect  fidfilment  of  this  apprehended  rehgious  institution. 
If  it  was  one  of  such  imperative  and  sacred  obligation,  they 
thought  it  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  ought  to  be 
strictly  and  fidly  complied  with,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
ceremonial  observances.  The  contrary  practice  in  this  respect 
goes  far  to  show  that,  after  all,  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter,  the 
substance  and  not  the  form,  was  a  great  principle  still  acknow- 
ledged even  by  degenerate  Christians,  according  to  the  general 
scope  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 

The  adult  converts  from  Judaism  and  heathenism  still  con- 
tinued for  a  time  to  be  baptized  by  immersion.  The  indiviflual 
wore  a  veil  for  some  days  prenously,  and  used  his  former  clothes, 
till  he  stripped  to  enter  into  the  water ;  on  coming  out  of  it, 
he  renounced  the  devil,  made  a  profession  of  faith,  promised 
obedience  to  Christ,  and  attired  himself  in  new  white  garments. 
These  were  a  token  that  he  had  put  off  the  filthy  rags  of  sin,  the 
old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  had  now  put  on  the  new  man,  the 
white  raiment  of  righteousness  and  salvation.  The  clothes  were 
previously  exorcised,  and  passed  tlirough  several  cereraoniea^ 
but  were  worn  only  for  a  week*  Even  to  the  present  day,  some 
traces  arc  found  of  these  parts  of  the  ceremony,  in  the  terms  of 
"  Whit-Sunday  '^  and  *'  Wliitsuntide,^^  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
infant's  head-dress.*  The  renunciation  of  the  devil  was  made 
by  the  catechumen  or  baptized  person  three  times,  with  his  face 
toward  the  west ;  the  other  parts  of  the  ceremony  he  performed 
with  his  face  to  the  east.^ 

To  go  back  agaiji  to  the  second  century.  Such  was  the  dark- 
ness then  prevailing  on  reUgioius  matter.^,  that  some  African 
churches,  the  Cataphrygians  and  Montanists,  baptized  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  who  had  not  received  the  rite  while  living,  and 
put  the  sacramental  bread  in  their  mouths,  as  a  viaticum,  or 
means  of  their  reaching  heaven.  This  practice  was  noticed 
by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  as  one  which  certain  ignorant 
Christians  were  fond  of.* 

The  Marcionites  and  Cerinthians  used  a  sort  of  vicarious 
baptism,  and  when  a  person  had  died  unbaptized,  allowed  some 

'  Neander'fi  Hist.,  voL  i.         ^  Bingham.         '  Blngbaiu  0  Chrwt  Antiq, 
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one  present  to  represent  him,  and  receive  the  rite  of  baptiaxn  oa 

kis  behalf.  Many  zealous  persons  were  baptized  at  the  grave 
of  martyrs,  to  testify  that  with  Christ  they  were  dead  to  sii 
and  for  him  were  ready  to  die.  One  religions  sect  in  Afric 
called  Habbasines,  baptized  themselves  once  a  year  in  lakes 
ponds.  The  Jacobites  in  Asia  gave  a  literal  interpretation 
Christ's  words,  *'  Ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Gliost  andj 
with  tire,"  and  marked  their  children  at  baptism  with  a  hot  iron 
in  the  face,  on  the  ears,  or  on  the  arm.  \'alcntinus,  in  the  second 
centnry,  rebaptized  all  who  had  received  water  baptism,  and 
conferred  on  them  the  baptism  of  fire.  Others  thought  that! 
should  be  in  some  way  or  other  joined  to  the  water;  and  it  iil 
supposed  that  they  caused  the  person  to  pass  between  two  firesj 
or  to  leap  tlirough  tlie  flame,  or  that  they  used  lighted  torches,!^ 
The  Selcucians  taught  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  received  bj 
water,  and  substituted  a  mode  of  baptism  with  fire,* 

A  certain  Jew  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  the  wildeme 
with  sand,  for  want  of  water,  but  was  ordered  by  the  Bishop  ol 
Ascalon  to  be  rebaptized,  because  water  was  deemed  essential.! 
Yet  the  baptism  of  an  infant  with  wine,  in  case  of  necessity,! 
was  decreed  by  Stephen  II.  to  be  valid.  And  a  circumstance  is| 
seriously  related  by  Socrates  and  other  historians,  of  some  boya 
of  Alexandria,  wlio,  having  been  regularly  baptized  on  thel 
sea-shore  in  play  by  another  boy,  w^ere  not  permitted  by  the! 
bishop  to  undergo  the  rite  again,  their  juvenile  perforr 
being  held  to  be  sufficient.'' 

Some  of  the  Gnostics  consistently  with  their  notions    oele 
bratcd   baptism  as  a  w  cddingj  and  decorated  the  place  like  a1 
bridal  chamber,  using  a  long  and  mysterious  formula.* 

Rebaptization  being  considered  a  crime,  hypothetical  baptis 
was  administered  in  doubtful  cases,  wdth  these  words,  '*  If  thoul 
art  baptized,  I  do  not  re-baptize;  if  thou  art  not,  I  baptize  thee,1 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.* 

After  many  discussions,  a  council  at  Carthage  decided  in  344), 
that  heretics  shmdd  not  be  re-baptized.  About  this  time,  the 
unconditional  necessity  of  infant  baptism  was  admitted  in  the 
North  African  church  ;  *  but  still  the  practice  was  not  general. 

The  mother  of  Augustine  objected  to  his  being  baptized  when- 

1  A.  Clarke  on  Matthew  iii.  11.  *  Neautler  and  Augustme. 

*  Bingham *a  Clu-iiit.  Antiq.  ■*  Eucjc,  Brit, 

^  Neimder,  Ist  period^  sect.  3,  '  I^eander,  vol.  il 
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youngs  lest  he  should  afterwards  fail  into  sin;  and  he  did  not 
undergo  the  ceremony  till  the  thirtieth  year  of  Im  a^e,  391, 
Yet  he  regretted  this,  and  hiiving  been  consulted  by  some  who 
wished  to  know  his  opinion,  he  asserted  that  **  infants  which  de- 
part out  of  the  world  without  having  partaken  of  the  sacrament 
of  holy  baptism  are  damned,  being  guilty  of  ori^^nal  «in/'  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  eminent  person  who  publicly 
preached  this  doctrine.  He  also  advocated  the  necessity  of 
administering  tlie  eucharist  to  them.  Other  fathers  of  that 
period  entertained  a  similar  view  in  respect  to  both  rites;  yet  the 
dipping  or  sprinkling  of  infants  appears  not  then  to  have  been 
generally  adopted.  The  necessit>^  of  infant  baptism  was  decreed, 
on  pain  of  anathema,  by  ninety-two  bishops  in  the  Milevitan 
provincial  council,  held  in  Africa  about  40^,  and  was  finally 
confirmed  by  a  general  council  at  Carthage  in  416.  The 
canon  of  this  council  has  these  words,  '*  Infants  arc  truly 
baptized  for  remission  of  their  sins  j  that  what  they  derive  by 
generation  may  be  cleansed  by  regeneration."  Some  assert  tliat 
the  former  council  was  held  at  Malta.  ^ 

Augustine,  in  his  work  on  baptism,  mentioned  Christians  of 
an  earlier  age,  who  said  that  baptism  in  water  did  good  to  no 
one.  He  reprobated  the  dangerous  notion  of  the  possibility  of 
baptized  persons  being  saved  in  their  sins:  but  he  says  that  ''the 
fire  of  exorcism"  always  preceded  baptism.  Ambrose  thought 
"the  form  of  baptism  sufficient,  if  only  one  person  of  the  Trinity 
were  named ;  but  the  general  opinion  and  practice  of  the  church 
embraced  the  mention  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 
Great  differences  of  sentiment  prevailed  howcA^er,  as  to  the  form 
and  circumstances  of  administering  the  ritc,^  each  party  anathe- 
matizing the  rest. 

'*The  fathers"  were  also  sadly  perplexed  with  the  inquiry. 
Who  baptized  the  Apostles  ?  seeing  it  is  declared  that  **  Jeans 
baptized  not."  ^  The  question  is  one  that  never  can  be  affirma- 
tively answered,  and  is  only  one  of  many  difficulties  attending 
the  outward  \iew  of  Christian  baptism. 

It  was  currently  taught  in  the  fifth  century,  that  the  effect  of 
water  baptism  was  the  certain  salvation  of  the  soul;  an  opinion 
which,  considering  that  its  subjects  were  mostly  adults,  largely 

*  See  Haiimer's  ChroDol ,  Taylors  Liberty  of  Prophecy,  &o, 
»  Btagham'a  Chriat  Anttq.  *  John  iv.  2. 
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tended  to  destroy  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith^ 
and  to  pervert  the  Gospel ;  by  exhibiting  a  mechanical  kind  of 
Christianity^  which  might  exist  without  any  personal  experience 
of  the  favour  of  God,  without  any  conscious  union  with  Christ 
or  power  over  sin.* 

Jovinian  held  that  those  who  had  received  true  baptism 
were  safe,  and  could  not  fall  into  the  temptations  of  the  devil 
Theodoret  speaks  of  some  Christians,  called  Ascodrutae,  a  sort  of 
Gnostics,  who  said  that  no  profit  accrued  to  those  baptized ;  and 
he  states  that  several  noted  men  were  of  that  opinion.  He 
condemned  such,  and  also  the  Eunomians,  who  used  only  one 
immersion,  contrary  at  that  time  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
church. 

The  rite  of  water  baptism,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  was 
at  first  performed  in  rivers  or  fountains.  Hence  the  word  "  font " 
was  introduced,  for  a  vessel  containing  ''  baptismal  water  /' 
or  it  may  have  implied  the  source  of  spiritual  life.  It  was  super- 
stitiously  termed  by  some  "the  mother  of  adoption.'^  Fonts 
were  adorned  with  figures  and  pictures,  that  those  who  were 
baptized  might  have  good  patterns  before  their  eyes.  In  times 
of  persecution,  such  vessels  were  sometimes  placed  in  private 
houses  or  in  retired  situations.  At  length,  in  the  fifth  century, 
it  became  customary  to  set  them  in  the  porch,  and  finally  in 
"  the  church  itself."  Oratories  and  small  diapels  termed  bap- 
tisteries, adjoining  the  churches,  or  over  springs  of  water,  were 
also  used  for  the  performance  of  baptism ;  the  use  of  private 
houses  for  the  purpose  being  strictly  forbidden. 

"  It  is  the  key  of  the  sacraments"  said  Gaudentius,  "that 
opens  the  gate  of  heaven," — an  opinion  which  is  still  maintained. 
The  administration  of  baptism  by  an  illiterate  priest  who  used 
false  latin,  was  received  with  apprehension  by  many,  the  virtue 
of  the  sacrament  beiQg  deemed  to  depend  on  the  correctness 
of  the  terms  employed. 

The  practice  of  administering  both  confirmation  and  the  eucha- 
rist,  together  with  the  rite  of  baptism,  to  infants,  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  early  times,  and  was  continued  for  at  least  300  years.* 

The  souls  of  infants  unbaptized  were  declared  to  be  received 
into  a  place  called  "  Limbus  Infantum ; "  the  rites  of  "  Christian 
burial"  were  not  used  for  any  unbaptized,  but  their  bodies  were 
interred  "  in  an  unhallowed  place." 

*  Smith's  Religion  of  Ancient  Britain.  2  Bin^'hani. 
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Ib  the  French  and  Spanish  churches,  baptism  was  for  a 
long  period  performed  only  "  at  the  festival  at  Easter/^  except 
when  infants  were  ill.*  A  council  nt  Gernnda  in  Spain  after- 
wards decreed  that  baptism,  or  **  remission  of  sins/'  as  it  waa 
sometimes  termed,  should  be  administered  only  '*  at  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide/'  unless  necessity  should  require  otherwise.'  At 
these  hoHday  times  large  numbers  received  the  ceremony. 

To  persons  of  certain  descriptions  baptism  was  not  extended ; 
such  as  image-makers  and  stage-players^  gladiators  and  game- 
aterSj  astrologers  and  charmers,  frequenters  of  games  and 
theatres,  including  those  m  the  army  and  in  concubinage.  The 
Marcionites  refused  baptism  to  all  married  persons.  In  some 
cases  Jews  and  Heathens  were  by  arbitrary  zealots  compelled, 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  goods,  to  submit  to  the  rite  of 
baptism,  till  at  length  the  Council  of  Toledo  prohibited  tins  use 
of  antichristian  compulsion/ 

The  primitive  British  churches  strongly  objected  to  the 
Boman  method  of  performing  water  baptism,  introduced  by 
Austin  in  597;*  but  the  nature  of  their  objection  does  not 
appear.  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  ordained,  about  692, 
that  every  infant  should  be  baptised  within  thirty  days  from 
the  birth,  under  penalty  of  thirty  shillings,  to  be  paid  by  the 
parents;  or  of  the  whole  estate,  if  the  child  died  unbaptized 
— a  very  arbitrarj^  and  superstitious  edict.  Bede,  who  is  styled 
the  "  Venerable,*^  declared  his  belief,  that  an  unconscious 
infant  is  saved  in  baptism,  through  the  faith  of  its  parents  and 
god-parents.  A  council  held  in  Britain,  in  816,  enacted  that 
infants  should  be  inmierscd  in  the  font,  aud  that  water  should 
not  be  poured  on  their  heads  only.  Ancient  fonts  of  large  size 
for  this  purpose  still  remain.  For  a  long  period  they  received 
usually  tlirce  immersions,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  King  Edward  VI.  issued  an 
ordimmce  to  this  effect. 

To  return  Jigain  to  an  early  period :  Justin  MartjT,  in  the 
second  century,  speaking  of  the  method  of  baptizing,  makes  no 
allusion  to  sponsors ;  but  these  soon  followed  the  rite  of  bap- 
tizing infants,  who  were  incapable  of  answering  for  themselves, 
or  confessing  their  faith.     TertuUian  refers  with  disapprobation 

^  BLagham's  Chriirt.  Aatiq.  *  Hanmer ;  Neander,  vol.  tu  272. 

^  BLiigtiam.  ^  Bmghjun's  ClirUt.  Aiill<i. 

^  Bluut'ii  Eeformtitiun  In  Ktigland. 
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to  infant  baptism  and  sponsors,  remarking  that  the  latter  under- 
take what  they  may  never  be  able  to  fiilfil.  It  was  an  ancient 
practice,  for  one  man  or  one  woman  to  attend  at  the  baptism  of 
an  infant,  according  to  the  sex,  and  undertake  as  sureties  for  liis 
or  her  proper  instruction.  The  parents  were  usually  considered 
the  proper  parties;  but  other  ''godparents*'  were  required  under 
Charlemagne.  Persons  of  mature  age  who  were  baptized  wei^ 
also  accompanied  by  "  godfathers  and  godmothers : "  and  theae 
in  the  fourth  century  were  often  the  deacons  or  deaconesaef 
of  the  church,  who  were  expected  to  instruct  and  prepare  the 
ignorant.  Godfathers  and  godmothers,  being  called  "  gossips/' 
were  considered  to  have  acquired  a  spiritual  relationship  to  the 
infant  aud  to  one  another  ;  so  that  it  was  ordained  by  Justinian 
and  certain  councils  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  after 
two  sureties  had  become  common  for  each  child,  that  they  might 
not  marry  with  each  other,  or  witli  the  pcr^ion  or  child  baptijsed, 
or  with  either  surviving  parent  of  the  child;  and  even  that  the 
baptizer  should  not  marry  the  person  baptized,  on  account  of 
the  sacred  affinity  said  to  have  been  contracted  at  the  font. 
This  strange  idea  gave  rise  to  numerous  regulations,  diflBcultieSj 
and  absurdities,  and  was  rejected  by  the  early  protestant  re- 
formers, but  it  is  still  upheld  in  the  Greek  if  not  in  the 
Romish  church,  The  gossips  fonncrly  put  on  wliite  garments, 
as  well  as  the  priest  and  tlie  baptized  person  or  child.  In  Britain, 
and  in  some  other  parts,  for  every  male  child,  two  godfathers 
and  one  god oi other  are  still  required  ;  and  for  every  female 
child,  two  godmothers  aud  one  godfather.  Tiie  29th  Anglican 
canon  enjoins,  that  "  no  parent  shall  be  admitted  to  answer  as 
godfather  for  his  own  child,  nor  sliall  be  urged  to  be  present. 
Neither  shall  any  person  be  admitted  godfather  before  he  has 
received  the  holy  communion/*^  The  Scotch  altogether  reject 
the  use  of  godfathers  aud  godmothers,  as  one  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  dark  ages.  *'  Should  it  be  said  that  the  infant  believes 
by  its  sponsors,  we  reply,**  says  Dr.  Hal  ley,  "  that  ^v^tll  as  much 
countenance  from  Scripture  it  may  be  said,  it  is  regenerated  in 
its  si)on*Jors,* 

The  Paidicians,  who  in  the  eighth  aud  ninth  centuries  weix?  a 
considerable  sect  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  "maintained  that  it  was 
not  Christ^s  intention  to  institute  baptism  by  water  as  a  perpe- 
tual ordinance  ;  but  that  by  baptism  he  meant  only  that  of  the 

'  Lftoture  V. 
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Spirit,  by  whose  teachings  he  coraniunicates  himself  as  tlie  living 
water,  for  the  thorough  cleansing  of  man.  They  combated  the 
inclination  to  rely  on  the  magical  effects  of  external  forms,  par- 
ticnlarly  the  sacraments."' 

To  receive  any  payment  for  baptism,  for  the  eucharist,  for 
confirmation^  for  bnrpng,  for  consecration  of  cinirches,  or  for 
other  like  spiritual  offices,  was  deemed  by  the  ancients  a  sort  of 
simony  ;  and  it  wag  prohibited  by  several  councils. 

The  absurd  and  superstitious  practice,  which  had  found  its 
way  into  the  corrupt  chnrch,  of  extending  the  rite  of  baptism 
to  inanimate  things,  as  bells  and  the  like,  is  mentioned  in  the 
capitular}^  of  Charlemagne  with  disapprobation ;  but  afterwards 
it  was  acknowledged  in  the  offices  of  the  chureli^  and  continued 
for  several  hundi-ed  years.  Pretended  godfathers  were  appointed, 
who  made  responses;  a  new  garment  was  put  on,  and  other 
ridiculous  ceremonies  were  used/'*  The  baptism  of  bells  is  still 
practised  in  Italy^  and  being  considered  a  very  impoilant  cere- 
mony, is  performed  only  by  the  bishops.^ 

Charlemagne,  adopting  the  Mahometan  principle,  enforced 
baptism  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  on  some  of  tlie  heathen 
nations  of  Germany;  as  soon  however  as  they  were  left  to 
themselves,  they  returned  to  the  pagan  rites  with  increased 
zeal.*  Similar  measures  were  resorted  to,  at  later  periods, 
towards  several  of  the  northern  tribes,  who  were  brought 
to  the  profession  of  Christianity  by  artifices  and  violence, 

Tlie  Marcionites  and  some  other  sects  allowed  baptism  to  be 
performed  by  women,  in  opposition  to  the  general  practice. 
Laymen  were  not  permitted  to  baptize,  except  in  cases  of 
urgency.  ^lany  great  disputes  arose  as  to  the  parties  who  had 
a  right  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  but  the  baptism  even  by 
schismatics  wa^*  generally  held  to  be  valid.  The  Romish  ritual 
allows  baptism  to  be  administered  in  case  of  necessity,  not  only 
by  a  catholic  layman  or  woman,  hut  also  by  a  Jew,  a  pagan,  or 
an  infidel.  Among  episcopal  protcstants,  a  nurse  or  any  other 
*'  lay  person  "  is  authorised  under  pressure  of  illness  to  sprinkle 
a  child  ;  otherwise  the  rite  is  not  considered  to  be  duly  per- 
formed, unless  by  a  minister  ordained  by  the  bishop  ;  conse- 
quently baptism  by  nonconformist  ministers  must  be  held  to  be 
invalid. 


'  NwAnder's  Hiat. 

*  At'liilirs  Dealings  witb  the  luquijiitiou. 
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The  following  ceremonies  commonly  took  place  in  the  Bomish 
church  at  the  baptism  of  a  child.  1st.  The  priest  breathed 
three  times  on  the  infant's  face^  which  was  termed  the  insuffla- 
tion^  to  denote  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  2nd. 
He  anointed  his  eyes^  ears  and  nostrils^  with  earth  moistened 
with  saliva^  saying  Ephphatha.  8rd.  He  named  him^  and 
marked  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross^  on  the  breast  and  back, 
with  holy  oil ;  exorcising  him,  or  abjuring  the  devil  to  go  out  of 
him,  and  come  at  him  no  more.  4th.  Three  times  he  dipped 
him  into  the  water,  or,  if  weak,  sprinkled  water  upon  him,  in 
form  of  a  cross.  5th.  Putting  his  thumb  in  the  chrism  or  holy 
ointment,  he  marked  the  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
using  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  praying  for  the  unction  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  6th.  He  covered  him  with  a  white  garment 
as  a  token  of  innocence.  And  7th.  He  put  into  his  hand  a 
burning  candle^  as  an  emblem  of  light  and  glory  !  Nearly  the 
same  superstitious  proceedings  took  place  in  the  baptism  of 
adults,  and  were  practised^  as  was  said,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  commands,  or  of  apostolical  traditions  !  ^ 

Before  water  was  used  for  baptism  the  priest  consecrated  it 
by  prayer,  and  by  holy  ointment  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
"  The  very  same  change  was  supposed  thus  to  be  wrought  in 
the  waters  of  baptism,  as  on  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
eucharist.  Not  only  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  the 
mystical  presence  of  Christ's  blood,  was  believed  to  attend  after 
consecration!''*  According  with  this  notion  is  the  language 
of  the  Puseyite  poem,  "  The  Christian  Year,"  in  reference  to 
the  water  of  baptism  : — 

"  What  sparkles  in  that  lucid  flood 
Is  water,  by  gross  mortals  eyed  ; 
But  seen  by  faith,  'tis  blood 
Out  of  a  dear  lYiend's  side." 

It  was  held  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  like  circumcision, 
once  administered,  could  not  be  erased,  and  ought  not  to  be 
repeated ;  while  that  of  the  eucharist  or  mass,  like  the  passover, 
was  to  be  repeated  often.*  The  one  was  deemed  necessary  to 
produce  the  new  birth  and  spiritual  life,  the  other  to  nourish 
and  sustain  it,  by  the  feeding  on  the  flesh  and  drinking  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Without  a  regularly  ordained  priest,  these 
indispensable  benefits,  it  was  declared,  could  not  be  received. 
*  Bingham's  Olirist.  Autiq.         *  Ibid.  ^  llalley  on  the  Sucrament-s. 
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Thus  the  self-styled  successors  of  Peter  assumed  to  keep  the  keys 
of  heaTen :  whom  they  would  they  professed  to  have  power  to 
adroit,  and  whom  tliey  would  to  exclude.  Their  own  faith  or 
morality  was  not  considered  necessary  to  the  validity  of  their 
performances  I  And  these  views,  be  it  remembered,  were  not 
confined  to  the  ignorant  and  most  superstitious,  but  were  for 
centuries  the  avowed  doctriues  of  the  church,  and  of  moat  of 
those  who  are  renowned  as  its  early  fathers.  As  such,  they 
were  sternly  enforced  by  secular  authorit^^  Papists,  and  even 
some  proteased  protestants,  still  cling  to  them.  Nearly  the  same 
effects  are  by  many  now  attributed  to  water  baptism  as  for- 
merly :  viz.,  forgiveness  of  sins,  regeneration,  spiritual  Ught, 
and  salvation.  It  was  deemed  the  most  full  absolution  and 
indulgence. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Robert,  King  of  France^  caused 
to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  thirteen  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  of 
the  city  of  Orleans,  for  denying  the  outward  baptism  and 
supper.*  Some  of  the  adherents  of  Guudulph  of  Italy,  coming 
into  Flanders  and  being  examined  by  the  Bishop  of  Cambray, 
denied  that  water  baptism  could  do  any  good  to  infants ;  and 
farther  confessed  that  they  thought  it  of  no  use  to  any  one, 
infant  or  adult.  The  tbllowing,  being  some  of  the  sentiments 
lield  by  these  parties,  and  by  the  protestant  mountaineers  in 
the  south  of  Prance,  were  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Arras  in 
1025  !  That  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  useless,  and  of  no 
ctlicacy  to  salvation  ;  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  equally  unne- 
cessary, that  there  was  no  peculiar  sanctity  in  churches,  nor  in 
the  altar ;  that  the  use  of  bells,  &c.,  was  objectionable  ;  that  the 
various  orders  of  the  church  were  not  of  divine  institution ;  and 
that  its  rites  of  sepulture  are  to  be  a^acribed  to  the  avarice  of  the 
clergy.*  Berenger,  and  Bishop  Bnmo,  two  eminent  men  in 
France,  bore  pubhc  testimony  against  infant  baptism,  and 
that  termed  "  the  real  presence/'  The  doctrine  spread  through 
France  and  Germany,  and  its  professors  were  called  Bercu- 
garians,  Waldenscs,  &c/ 

In  the  twelfth  century  many  enlightened  persons  expressed 

objections  to  infant  baptism.  Peter  Abelard  opposed  tliis  rite 

and  was  burned  at  Rome  for  his  testimony.     Peter  de  Bruys,  of 

France,  and  Henry  and  ilruold,  of  Italy,  taught  against  infant 

'  MUuer's  Hist,  *  Wftddmgtou'a  Hwt,  ■  Baroa.  Ami, 
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baptism,  transubstaQtlation,  &c.  \  for  which  the  first  was  oqid* 
mitted  to  the  flames,  the  second  to  prison  where  he  died^  and 
the  third  was  executed.  Their  followers  were  very  numerous^ 
and  were  called  "  Cathari,"  or  the  Pure.*  Exhert  of  Gerniiiuy 
^vrote  a  treatise,  in  1 IGO,  against  the  Cathari,  of  whom  he  say«^ 
**  They  hold  that  water  baptism  is  of  no  avail  to  salratiou/' 
These  people  subsisted  for  several  centxiries."  The  Ma^^aliaiifl 
or  Euchites  in  the  East,  sometimes  also  termed  Bogomiles, 
continued  for  a  long  period^  and  refrained  from  baptism^  from 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  other  external  rites  of  worship;  placing 
the  essence  of  religion  in  prayer.  This  sect  was  numerous,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lncopetrua,  The  terms  Cathari 
and  Massalians  became  general  and  invidious  appellations  for 
such  eastern  Christians  as  opposed  the  vicious  practices,  corrupt 
forms  and  tyranny  of  the  priest liood.*  William  of  Ncwbnry 
mentions  thirty  religious  persons,  who  came  into  Kngland  from 
Germany  in  1170,  and  denied  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  Tlie 
chief  of  them  were  Gerard  and  Dulcimus.  They  were  probably 
some  of  the  early  Waldenacs,  About  this  time  was  raised  up 
a  people  in  the  province  of  Albi,  in  France,  thence  called 
AlbigenseSj  of  whom  some  declared  that  infant  baptism  was  not 
necessary.  The  Waldenses  became  generally  known  about  the 
same  period.  They  laid  little  stress  on  the  outward  baptism  and 
supper,  finding  fault  with  the  papists  for  relying  too  much  on 
these  things.  Keyner  their  historian  says,  "  Some  of  them  hold 
that  baptism  of  material  water  and  other  sacraments  profit 
nothing  to  salvation/'  Both  they  and  the  Albigenses  used 
great  simplicity  in  their  mode  of  worship;  and  for  testifying 
against  the  corruptions  imposed  by  the  ruling  powers,  they 
were  hunted  down  and  massacred  without  mere  v.* 

Although  the  baptism  of  infants  bad  long  been  general,  vet 
some  writers  assert  that  Innocent  II L,  who  founded  tjie  Inqui- 
sitioUj  and  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  tran substantiation,  was  the 
fit^t  who  fidly  established  it,  by  ratifying  the  Milentan  Canon, 
at  the  Council  of  Lateran  in  1215,  which  has  been  clsewht-re 
refeiTed  to. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  enlightened  sentiments  contiuut-d  tti 
make  progress.     The  citizens  of  Frank fort-on-the-Odcr,  having 

*  Baron.  Aqu.  * Milner s  fniurch  History,  Dupin,  &c: 
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resisted  their  ecclesiasticftl  superiors,  were  excommuiiicatedj  and 
remained  for  twenty-eight  years  without  baptism  or  other  rites. 
The  retiira  of  the  priests  to  perform  their  accustomed  ceremo- 
nies seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  farce.^  The  author  of 
^'Thc  Plonghman'8  Complaintj^*  under  a  more  spiritual  view  of 
our  Saviour's  command,  thus  expresses  himself; — "Ah,  Lord, 
thou  badcst  thy  disciples  go  and  fullen  (or  purify)  all  the  folk, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  forgiveness  of  their  sius/*^  WiclifFe  declared,  "They 
which  affirm  that  the  children  of  the  faithful  dying  without 
baptism  are  not  saved,  are  presumptuous  and  foolish."  Walter 
Brute,  an  eminent  English  reformer  before  referred  to,  denied 
that  baptism  with  water  is  necessary  to  salvation,  or  that  any- 
t!iing  more  is  required  than  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ. 
''Faith,"  says  he,  "la  a  spiritual  water,  springing  from  Him, 
the  Fountain  of  wisdom,  wherein  the  soul  of  tlie  sinner  is 
washed  from  sin.  AVith  this  water  were  the  faithful  patriarchs 
baptized  before  the  law ;  and  the  faithful  people  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  faithful  Cliristians  after  the  law.  Many  Christians  are 
saved  without  the  sacrament  of  baptism  in  water,  ilre  not  all 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  ?  but  not  with 
material  fire.  Thus,  no  more  is  the  lotion  of  water  corporally 
uecessary  to  wash  away  sins,  but  only  spiritud  water;  that  is 
to  say,  the  water  of  faith/'^  Many  of  the  Lollards,  a  numerous 
body  in  England,  declared  their  behef  that  infimtK  dying  unbap- 
tized  are  saved,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  then  generidly  held. 
The  increase  of  religious  light  in  the  sixteenth  century 
l)roduced  clearer  views  on  this  and  other  subjects ;  but  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Roman  catliolics  and  the  reformers  was  not 
generally  so  great  on  this  point  as  on  the  ^'eucharist.'*  Both 
parties  upheld  the  outward  baptismal  rite,  difteriug  chiefly  as 
to  its  administration  andeflects.  Erasmus,  Bucer,  Melancthon, 
and  many  other  eminent  men,  declared  that  infant  baptism  is 
not  plainly  authorized  by  scripture*  William  Tyndal  maintained 
'*  that  the  water  of  the  font  hath  no  more  \irtuc  in  it  than 
any  other  water,  as  that  of  the  river  Rhine  :  that  the  water 
of  baptism  doth  not  take  away  sin,  for  then  were  it  a  precious 
water  indeed,  and  then  it  behoved  us  daily  to  wash  therein. 
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The  virtue  of  baptism  lieth  not/'  snid  he,  '*  in  hallowed  wator^  or 
in  the  outward  thiuga  at  the  font,  but  in  faith  only/*  Among 
the  opinions  attributed  to  him  and  hia  followers  was  this,^ — 
that  infants  are  holy  and  clean,  though  they  have  uot  re- 
ceived baptism.^  Calnn  remarks  expressly,  that  infant  bap- 
tism is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Evangelists,  and  he 
doubted,  if  he  di<l  not  deny,  the  duty  of  the  practice,  "I 
must  ingenuously  profess,"  said  Zwingle,  "that  ahnoc»t  all 
who  have  undertaken  to  write  of  baptism,  even  from  the  very 
times  of  the  apostles,  have  erred  in  not  a  few  things  from  the 
scope."  Of  infant  baptism  he  says,  "There  are  no  plain  words 
of  Scripture  by  which  the  same  is  commanded/*  If  thou  be 
baptized  a  thousand  times  with  water  and  have  not  faith,'*  said 
John  Frith,  an  English  reformer,  "it  availeth  thee  no  mope 
towards  God,  than  it  doth  a  goose  when  she  ducketh  hei^clf 
under  the  water.  In  the  apostolic  baptism  there  was  neither 
font,  holy  water,  eartli,  cream,  oil,  salt,  godfather  nor  god- 
mother/'* The  centuriators  of  Magdeburg  remark,  in  their 
learned  history,  that  they  find  no  example  in  the  scriptures  of 
baptizing  infants.  They  also  declared  against  holy  water,  fonta, 
exorcisms,  anointings  confirmation  &€.,  which,  they  said,  were 
not  used  in  the  primitive  times. 

The  Anabaptists  sprang  up  iji  Germany  about  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Many  of  them  settled  in  England  soon  after, 
having  been  driven  from  their  own  country  by  contentions  and 
persecution.  Behenng  the  baptism  of  infanta,  as  well  as  that 
administered  by  the  Romish  priests,  to  be  invalid,  they  re-bap- 
tized all  who  joined  them,  and  hence  arose  their  name.  Some 
were  called  gentle  or  moderate,  while  others  denied  the  peace- 
able principles  of  the  gospel,  and  broke  out  into  violence.  Of 
these,  some  were  examined  and  executed,  contrary  to  the  w^she«i 
of  the  people  at  large,  in  the  generally  mild  reign  of  Edward  VI.* 
Such  were  the  consequences,  even  under  a  moderate  ruler,  of 
daring  to  differ  from  the  established  system. 

The  fonn  of  baptism,  enacted  by  the  liturgy  published  as  late 
as  that  reign,  contained  tliis  exorcising  clause  :^"  Then  let  the 
priest,  looking  upon  the  children,  say,  '  I  command  thee,  uncleiui 
spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  thou  come  out  and  depart  from  these  infants,  whom 

1  Fox*»  Martyrs,  vol.  ii.       '  Pimtana  in  England.       '  Burnet's  HUlory. 
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OUT  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  vouchsafed  to  call  to  his  holy  bap- 
tism, to  be  made  members  of  his  body  and  of  his  holy  congrega- 
tion ;  therefore  thou  cursed  spirit  remember  thy  sentence,  re- 
member thy  jnd^ient,  and  the  day  to  be  at  hand  wherein  thou 
shalt  burn  in  fire  everlasting,  prepared  for  thee  and  thy  angels; 
and  prestime  not  hereafter  to  exercise  any  tyranny  towards  tliese 
infants,  wham  Christ  hath  bought  with  his  precious  blood,  and 
by  this  his  holy  baptism  called  to  be  of  his  flock/  "^ 

Thomas  Hawkes  of  Essex,  a  zealous  protestant,  suffered  at 
Coggeshall  in  the  year  of  blood  1555,  for  firm  adherence  to  liis 
religious  principles.  On  his  long  examination  by  Harpsfield 
before  Bishop  Bonner,  among  other  remarks  are  the  following : 
Bishop. — ^^This  is  the  man  that  I  told  you  of,  that  would  not 
have  his  chOd  christened,  neither  will  he  have  any  ceremonies/' 
Haqisfiehh — "Christ  used  ceremonies.  Did  he  not  take  clay 
from  the  ground,  and  spittle,  and  make  the  blind  man  see?" 
Hawkes.^ — "  I  wot  that  well ;  but  Christ  never  used  it  in  baptism. 
If  ye  will  needs  have  it,  use  it  a«  Christ  did/'  Harps* — **  Admit 
your  child  die  unchristcned,  what  a  heavy  case  you  stand  in  I  " 
Hawkes.—*'  If  it  do,  what  then  V*  Harps. — ''  Marry,  then  are 
ye  damned  and  your  child  both  I  *'  Hawkes.—**  Judge  you  no 
further  than  ye  may  by  the  scriptures/'  Ilarps.^ — '*  Do  ye  not 
know  that  your  child  is  bom  in  original  sin  ? "  Ilawkcs. — **  Yes, 
that  I  do/'  Harps. — "  How  ia  original  sin  washed  away  ?" 
Hawker. — **By  faith  and  belief  of  Jesus  Christ.^'  Harps. — "  How 
can  your  child,  being  an  infant,  beUeve?^*  Hawkes. — '*  The 
deliverance  from  sin  standeth  in  the  faith  of  his  parents/' 
Harps. — **How  prove  you  that?"  Hawkes.— "By  St.  Paul*^ 
words^  'The  unbeliering  man  is  sanctified  by  the  beliering 
woman^  and  the  unbelieving  woman  by  the  believing  man,  or 
else  were  your  cluldren  unclean.'  "  Bonner. — "Recant,  recant t 
Do  ye  not  know  that  Clirist  said,  '  Except  ye  be  baptixed  ye 
cannot  be  saved?'"  Hawkes.— " Doth  Christianity  stand  in 
outward  ceremonies  or  no?*'  Bonner. — "Partly  it  doth.  Wliat 
say  you  to  that?*'  Hawkes* — "I  say  as  St.  Peter  saith,  *Not 
the  washing  of  water  purging  the  filthiness  of  the  llesh,  but  a 
good  conscience  consenting  txnto  God/"*  He  was  soon  com- 
mitted to  the  flames. 

'  Bum*s  Eeclesiastical  Law. 
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Robert  Smith,  another  dauntless  English  reformer^  was  asked 
by  Bonner  on  his  examination — "  In  what  point  do  we  dissent 
from  the  word  of  God?"  Smith. — "First  in  hallowing  your 
water,  in  conjuring  of  the  same^  in  baptizing  children,  with 
anointing  and  spitting  in  their  months^  mingled  with  salt,  and 
many  other  lewd  ceremonies,  of  which  not  one  point  is  able  to 
be  proved  in  God's  order.''  Bonner. — "  By  the  mass,  this  is 
the  most  unshamefaced  heretic  that  ever  I  heard !  "  Mordant. — 
"  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  mark  well  his  answer  for  baptism ;  he 
disalloweth  therein  holy  ointment,  salt,  and  such  other  laudable 
ceremonies,  which  no  Christian  man  will  deny."  Smith. — "  It 
is  a  shameful  blasphemy  against  Christ,  so  to  use  any  mingle- 
mangle  in  baptizing  young  infants."  Bonner. — "I  believe,  I 
tell  thee,  that  if  they  die  before  they  be  baptized  they  be 
damned."  Smith. — "Ye  shall  never  be  saved  by  that  belief; 
but  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  show  me,  are  we  saved  by  water  or  by 
Christ?"  Bonner.— "By  both."  Smith.— "Then  the  water 
died  for  our  sins,  and  so  must  yc  say  that  the  water  hath  life. 
It  being  our  servant,  and  created  for  us,  is  oiu*  S.iviour.  Is  not 
this  a  good  doctrine?"  Bonner. — "Then  thou  makest  the 
water  of  none  effect,  and  then  put  away  water."  Smith. — "Your 
generation  have  set  at  nought  the  word  of  God;  for  to  judge 
children  condemned  that  be  not  baptized  is  wicked." 

Thomas  Iveson  of  Surrey,  who  in  the  same  year,  1555,  was 
brought  to  the  stake  at  Chichester,  professed  in  his  answer  on 
baptism  that  it  is  a  token  and  sign  of  Christ,  as  circumcision 
was,  and  none  otherwise ;  and  that  he  believed  his  sins  were  not 
washed  away  thereby,  but  his  body  only  washed ;  for  that  his 
sins  were  washed  away  only  by  Clirist's  blood.' 

John  Bradford,  in  one  of  the  many  long  and  minute  conver- 
sations wiiich  he  had  with  his  examiners  on  points  of  faith,  de- 
clared that  he  durst  not  exclude  from  Christ  all  who  died  with- 
out baptism.^ 

Bellarmine,  in  his  work  on  baptism  says,  that  in  scripture 
there  is  neither  command  nor  example  for  infant  baptism,  which 
he  refers  to  the  imaginary  catalogue  of  apostolical  traditions. 

We  next  come  to  the  seventeenth  century,  when  various 
religious  questions  were  much  discussed.     Hitherto  it  had  been 

*  Fox,  Acts  and  Mon.  vol.  iil  p.  214.  *  Ibid.  p.  320.  '  Ibid. 
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the  general  practice  in  Eiiji;laiid  to  perform  the  baptism  of 
infants  by  immersion,  either  once  or  thrice :  in  the  latter  cases 
they  were  declared  to  be  *'  in  the  name  of  the  tliree  persons 
of  the  Trinity''  successively.  But  several  of  the  English 
p rotes tant  ministers,  having  taken  refuge  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  observing  that 
ba])tism  was  there  administered  by  sprinkling,  under  the  autlio- 
rity  of  Calvin  and  other  reformers,  brought  back  that  mode  with 
them  on  tlieir  return  home.  Tlius  the  dipping  of  infants  in  the 
font,  which  had  been  complained  of  un  account  of  their  frequent 
delicacy  and  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  was  very  much  banished 
from  this  country  about  the  year  1G()0.*  The  Baptists  in  Eng- 
land, as  w^ell  as  the  Menonites  and  others  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  have  always  confined  the  ceremony  to  adults,  and  ad- 
ministered it  by  immersion. 

Hugo  Grotius  says  it  is  endent  that  infant  baptism  was  not 
common  in  the  early  church,  because  Constantine  the  Great, 
though  the  son  of  Helena  a  zealous  Christiiui,  was  not  baptissed 
till  he  was  aged,  like  many  others  of  that  period. 

Joseph  Mede,  in  his  commentary  on  Titus,  maintained  that 
^'  no  such  thing  as  sprinkling  was  used  in  baptism  in  the  apos- 
tles' days,  nor  for  many  ages  after,  and  that  to  sprinkle  young 
or  old  and  call  it  baptism  was  very  incungruons/' 

John  Saltniarsh,  an  eminent  minister  of  Kent,  published  a 
discourse  against  water  baptism.  He  declared  tliat  ^'no  outward 
ordinance  nor  ministration  of  the  creature  can  convey  or  confer 
pure  spiritual  things.  Also  that  the  baptism  of  water  is  not 
Christ's  baptism  or  of  his  administration,  but  Jolm^s  and  his 
nunistry ;  and  therefore  that  Christ  never  gave  it  to  his  disci- 
ples in  their  first  commission  to  preach  to  the  Jews,  nor  baptized 
he  any  himself,  nor  doth  it  appear  t!iat  in  Matthew  xxviii.  he 
meant  baptism  by  water,  but  by  the  Spirit.^'' 

William  Dell,  an  enHghtened  minister  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, wrote  a  treatise  *'  on  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,*'  in  which 
he  demonstrates  at  some  length  that  water  baptism  is  not  an 
ordinance  of  the  gospeh  '*  The  baptism  of  Christ,"  says  he,  "is 
spirit  or  fire  baptism ;  and  this  is  the  one  and  only  baptism  of 
the  New  Testament,  Its  outward  instrument  is  not  material 
water,  but  the  word;  as  Christ  shows  where  he  says  'Teach 
'  Encyclopedia  Brittaiii«».  '  Sparkles  of  Glory. 
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baptizing/  showing  that  teaching  the  Word  is  the  outward 
means  of  baptizing  with  the  Spirit^  which  is  su£Scient  for  all  the 
faithful.  He  that  is  truly  washed  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and 
spirit^  what  need  hath  he  of  cold  material  water  to  be  poured 
on  his  body^  under  the  pretence  of  any  sign  whatever^  when  he 
hath  the  truths  substance  and  heavenly  thing  itself  f^  The 
sentiments  of  William  Dell  against  the  use  of  water  were  very 
decided. 

Henry  Hammond,  chaplain  to  King  Charles  I.^  says  iu  his 
'^Annotations  on  the  New  Testament/^  "Is  not  Christ  the  end  of 
ceremonies,  types,  figures  and  shadows  ?  John's  water  baptism 
and  all  the  shadows  of  Moses  were  to  endure  but  for  a  time; 
for  as  all  the  prophets  were  unto  John,  so  John  was  until  Christ ; 
and  Christ  by  his  internal  washing — ^the  laver  of  regeneration — 
fulfilled  and  ended,  not  only  Moses'  laver,  but  John's  Jordan 
washing  also,  by  fulfilling  inwardly  that  which  they  represented 
outwardly." 

The  sentiments  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  afterwards  an  Irish  bishop, 
are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  In  his  treatise  on  "the 
Liberty  of  Prophecy,"  he  clearly  set  forth  the  case  of  the  ana- 
baptists, apparently  uniting  in  their  arguments  against  infant 
baptism.  This  giving  ofience  to  some  of  his  friends,  he  after- 
wards wrote  a  tract  containing  views  directly  opposite.  The 
following  are  from  the  first  piece  in  favour  of  the  anabaptists: — 

"  Christ  blessed  children  and  so  dismissed  them,  but  baptized 
them  not ;  therefore  infants  are  not  to  be  baptized.  He  hath 
other  ways  of  bringing  them  to  heaven  than  by  baptism. — As 
we  are  sure  that  God  hath  not  commanded  infants  to  be  bap- 
tized, so  we  are  sure  that  God  will  do  them  no  injustice,  nor 
condemn  them  for  what  they  cannot  help.  In  the  passage 
'  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  spirit/  &c.,  the 
words  water  and  the  spirit  signify  the  same  thing  \  and  by  water 
is  meant  the  eflFect  of  the  Spirit  purifying  the  soul,  as  appears  in 
its  parallel  place  of  Christ  baptizing  with  the  spirit  and  with 
fire.  It  no  more  inferred  a  necessity  of  infant  baptism  than 
the  other  words  of  Christ,  ^  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,'  &c.,  oblige  us  to  give  them 
the  holy  communion.  Therefore,  if  men  will  do  us  justice, 
either  let  them  give  both  sacraments  to  infants,  as  some  ages  of 
Doctrine  of  Baptisms. 
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the  church  didj  or  neither, — No  sensible  aeconnt  can  be  given 
of  the  custom  of  godfathers* — The  baptizing  of  infants  producea 
inconveniences,  which  in  other  questions  we  avoid  like  rocks. 
Either  baptism  produces  spiritual  effects,  or  it  does  not.  If  not, 
why  is  such  contention  about  it  ?  what  are  we  the  nearer  to 
heaven  if  we  are  baptized  ?  i\jid  if  it  is  neglected,  what  are 
wc  farther  oft'?  If  it  does  operate  upon  the  soul,  producing 
spiritual  benefits,  these  arc  produced  by  the  external  work 
alone,  or  by  that  as  it  is  helped  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
suscipient.  If  by  tlie  external  work  alone,  how  does  this  differ 
from  the  opm  opemtum  of  the  papists  ?  If  not  by  the  external 
work  alone,  but  according  to  the  predisposition  of  the  susci- 
pient,  then,  because  infants  have  none,  it  does  theni  no  benefit 
at  all.  In  short,  either  baptism  is  a  mere  ceremony  or  it  implies 
a  duty.  If  a  ceremony  only,  how  does  it  sanctify  us  ?  K  a  duty, 
how  can  children  receive  it,  who  cannot  perfonn  a  duty  at  all?" 
This  reasoning  is  clear  and  conclusive  1 

**  Infant  or  paedo-baptism,"  he  asserts,  "  is  not  commanded 
in  scripture,  nor  was  its  necessity  determined  in  the  church, 
till  the  eighth  age  after  Christ.  In  the  yeai*  418,  in  the  Milevitan 
Council  a  provincial  of  Africa,  a  canon  was  made  for  it;  but 
never  till  then.  It  was  practised  in  iVfrica  before  that  time, 
but  not  often  there,  nor  at  all  in  other  places,  as  Ludovicus 
Vives  says,  in  his  annotations  upon  St.  Austin,  he  asserts  that 
anciently  none  but  adults  were  baptized ;  and  that  St.  Austin 
was  the  first  that  ever  preached  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  church  that  infants  ought 
not  to  be  baptized,  as  is  clear  from  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
•Council  of  Neocffisarea."* 

On  this  question,  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  i^Tites  as 
follows  I— '^  There  is  neither  precept  nor  example  for  paedo- 
baptism,  nor  any  just  evidence  of  it,  for  about  two  hundred 
years  after  Christ*  TcrtuUian  condemns  it  as  an  unwarrantable 
custom  ;  and  Nazianzen,  a  good  while  after  him,  disUkes  it  too. 
In  the  primitive  times  they  were  Catechumeni,  then  Illuminati 
or  Baptizati.  The  truth  is,  that  paedo-baptism,  how  or  by  whom 
I  know  not,  came  into  the  world  in  the  second  century ;  and  in 
the  third  and  fourth  began  to  be  practised,  though  not  generally, 
and  defended  as  lawful  from  the  mistaken  text^  John  iii.  5.  On 
*  Tavlor*B  Liberty  of  Prophecy. 
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the  same  gross  mistake  of  John  vi.  53^  they  did  for  many 
centuries^  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches^  give  the  LiOird's 
supper  to  infants;  and  I  confess  they  might  do  both^  as  well  as 
eitiier."  Willet,  in  his  synopsis  of  popery,  remarks  that '' baptism 
in  the  early  age  being  deferred  till  Easter,  it  often  happened 
that  many  died  without  baptism;  which  showed  that  the  church 
had  then  no  opinion  of  its  necessity/^ 

Bossuet,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  writing  of  com- 
munion  under  both  kinds,  says,  ^'Protestants  assert  that  the 
baptism  of  infants  is  founded  on  the  scripture,  but  they  produce 
no  express  passage  to  that  purpose ;  arguing  from  remote^  not 
to  say  doubtful,  and  even  false  consequences.  It  is  certain  that 
all  the  proofs  brought  from  the  scripture  on  this  subject  have 
no  force  at  all/' 

Great  disputes  arose  among  the  New  England  ministers  in 
16G2,  respecting  the  children  who  had  a  right  to  baptism ;  some 
confining  it  to  those  whose  parents  or  grand-parents  were 
members  of  the  church,  and  others  disapproving  of  this  restric- 
tion, and  conferring  it  on  any  whose  parents  expressed  a  desire 
on  behalf  of  their  children.^ 

In  this  century,  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  George 
Whitehead,  and  the  other  early  Friends  showed  clearly  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  its  freedom  from 
the  yoke  of  ritual  observances, — a  very  valuable  and  important 
testimony,  which  their  successors  are  bound  to  uphold. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Henry  Dodwell,  a  minister 
of  the  established  church,  promulgated  the  sentiment  held  by 
many  at  the  present  time,  "  that  no  one  could  partake  of  salva- 
tion, but  those  who  had  a  federal  right  to  it  by  the  sacraments,- 
and  that  these  were  the  seals  of  the  covenant ;  so  that  he  left 
all  who  died  without  them  to  the  imcovenanted  mercies  of  Grod ; 
adding  that  none  had  a  right  to  give  the  sacraments  but 
the  apostles,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  ordained  by  them 
and  their  successors.  It  followed  from  hence,  that  sacraments 
administered  by  others  not  episcopally  ordained  were  of  no 
value,  and  that  the  dissenters  were  no  Christians,  but  in  a  state 
of  damnation  till  rebaptized/^*  Is  not  this  even  now  the  high 
church  doctrine,  though  not  often  so  fully  expressed  ? 
.  Dr.  Trapp  of  Oxford  remarks,  ^'  With  water  the  pollution  of 
*  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans.  ^  Burnet's  Own  Times. 
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the  Amk  is  put  away,  but  by  Cbrist's  baptism  with  the  8piritj  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  is  known,  pui*ged  from  dead  worka 
toGodward,"  Bishop  Boract,  in  his  conclusion  to  the  History 
of  his  Own  Times,  complained  freely  of  several  of  the  regnlationa 
in  the  catablished  church,  and  especially  of  ''  the  exclusion  of 
parents  from  being  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  the  requiring  of 
others;^'  which  he  thouglit  rendered  it  *'a  mockery  rather  than 
a  solemn  sponsion  in  too  many ;"  yet  incapable  of  being  re* 
dressed  except  by  parliament. 

Dr,  Mitchell  of  Derby,  in  a  sermon  on  the  design  of  the 
gospel,  showed  that  "  Christianity  did  not  attempt  to  substitute 
one  rite  in  the  room  of  otliers  which  had  been  abrogated,  but  to 
bring  men  back  to  a  strict  regard  of  natural  and  moral  duties/^ 

George  Whitfield  thus  remonstrated  with  some,  "  If  you  place 
religion  merely  in  being  baptized,  in  having  the  outward  wash- 
ing of  water,  without  receiving  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
you  place  the  kingdom  of  God  in  something  in  which  it  does 
not  consist ;  in  effect,  you  place  it  in  meat  and  drink/'* 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  numerous  sect 
sprang  up  in  Russia,  named  Duhobortzi  or  Malakans,  who  not 
only  threw  aside  the  other  rites  of  the  Greek  churchy  but 
rejected  also  water  baptism  and  the  supper,  affirming  that  the 
only  baptism  for  the  remiasion  of  sins  takes  placc^  when  a  man 
truly  repents,  and  cries  in  sincerity  to  God.^ 

The  nineteenth  century  has  produced  many  comments  worthy 
of  notice  on  this  subject,  ^'  The  question  of  infant  baptism," 
says  the  historian  Milner,  "  has  produced  volumes  of  strife.  I 
eould  wish  tbat  Christian  people  had  never  been  vexed  with  a 
Controversy  so  frivolous/^* 

Melville  Home,  an  episcopal  minister,  in  a  treatise  on  re- 
generation and  baptism^  entitled  "  Scripture  and  Common 
Sense,"  remarks: — ''Purifying  water  has  no  tact  with  the  mind, 
nor  can,  as  a  conductor,  convey  to  it  the  grace  of  the  Sjiirit.  Every 
sign  is  in  nature  essentially  different  from  the  thing  signified, 
though  brutes  and  children  often  mistake  shadows  for  bodies." 

Neander  the  clnirch  historian  observes,  '^It  was  by  con- 
founding regeneration  with  (water)  baptism,  and  thus  looking 
upon  regeneration  as  a  sort  of  charm  completed  at  a  stroke,  by 

*  Whitfield's  Sermon  on  the  Kingdom  of  Go<L 

^  Pinkerton*s  Greek  Church  ;  W.  All©n*a  Jaamal. 

*  Mtiaer*s  Htstor}*,  oent  ard. 
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Bupposing  a  certain  magical  purification  and  removal  of  all  aiii 

ill  the  act  of  baptism,  that  men  were  led  to  refer  the  for^reuesi 
of  sins  obtained  through  Christ,  only  to  those  particular  aina 
which  had  been  committed  before  baptism ;  instead  of  regarding 
all  this  a9  something,  which,  with  the  appropriation  o£  it  bj 
faith,  must  go  on  developing  itself  through  the  whole  of  life/** 

Dr.  Halley,  who  published  seven  "  lectures  on  the  sacrameBts'^j 
in  1844,  complains  repeatedly  that  he  finds  the  subject  fraughtj 
with   long  and   wearisome   controversies,    and   perplexed    withj 
difllculties;  so  that  cause  is  afforded  to  such  as  deny  tlie  per- I 
petuity  of  those  rites,  to  entertain  serious  objections  to  the  vietw*  I 
of  the  several  parties,  seeing  that  they  cannot  agree   among  ' 
themselves,  on  the  meaning  of  the  commission  and  authority, 
which  they  say  they  have  received  for  these  obscrvaucea-     Eaidk 
party  deprecates,  refutes  and  severely  denounces  the  views  of 
the  others.^     There  seems  indeed  no  refuge  from   such  diffi- 
culties, but  in  taking  a  spiritual  view  of  the  baptism  required. 
Although  he  contends  for  baptism  with  water,  yet  he  admits 
that  there  is  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  without  water,  a 
cleansing  of  the  soul  by  his  purifying  influences,  an  administra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  by  Jc^sus  the  Saviour  upon  all  his  people,  by 
an  internal  and  life-giving  process," — '^  Let  it  be  observed/^  he 
aaysj  "  that  there  is  in  the  New  Testament  no  express  command 
to  any  living  man  or  woman  to  be  baptised,  and  no  other  com* 
mand   than   that   which  is  implied  in  Christ^s   address  to  hit 
apostles,  to  administer  baptism  to  any  person  whatsoever.  Were 
that  one  text  obliterated  from  scripture,  we  should  have  no  direct 
authority  for  the  administration  of  baptism."*     The  question 
naturally  suggests  itself.  Docs  not  this  one  text  admit   of  a 
very  easy  and  warrantable  interpretation  of  a  spiritual  kind  ? 
"  The  washing  away  of  sin,'*  he  admits,  '^  is  a  solemn  reality, 
and  no  ceremonial  representation ;  to  be  performed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  not  by  man  himself," 

'^It  has  been  nigeiiiously  and  plausibly  endeavoured,"  says 
a  late  writer,  ^^  to  make  baptism  a  sign  of  admission  into  the 
visible  church ;  but  absurdly  enough ;  for  we  know  that  half  the 
baptissed  people  in  the  world  arc  very  visible  rogues,  and  it  il 
Hat  blasphemy  to  call  these  visible  Christians."^ 

"To  bring  man  directly  to  God  just  as  he  is/*  remarks 

I  Neander's  nistory  vol.  i,  *  Lectures,  1,  3,  &c,  *  Lectitre  4. 

*  Lecture  7  ^  Ngtos  ou  coustnictlon  of  abeepfuldA 
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Dr.  Ciimmiug,  '*  is  tlie  grand  cLaracteriatic  of  true  religion.  To 
keep  man  from  God^  and  detain  liim  with  the  priest — the  sacra- 
ments— the  ceremony — is  the  grand  effort  of  all  false  rclij^ioTis. 
There  is  no  regenerative  virtue  inherent  in  or  inaep arable  from 
baptism ;  for  baptism  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  no 
saving  and  expiatorj'  virtue  in  the  Lord^s  supper;  for  the  Lord's 
supper  is  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  may  not  place  bap- 
tism in  the  room  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  nor  the  cucharist  in  the 
place  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  must  look  far  above  and  beyond 
them  both  I"^ 

D'Aubigne  remarks,  that  ^'to  institute  a  mediatorial  caste 
between  man  and  God,  and  to  cause  men  to  purchase  with  works, 
with  penances,  and  for  a  value  in  money,  the  salvation  which 
God  bestows,^ — is  popery.  To  open  to  all  through  Jesus  Christ, 
without  human  mediation,  without  that  power  called  the  church, 
a  free  access  to  the  free  gift  of  everlasting  life  bestowed  by  God 
on  man,~such  i8  Christianity  and  the  reformation.  Popery  inter- 
poses the  church,  or  rather  its  ministers,  between  God  and 
man;  Christianity  and  the  reformation  bring  God  and  man 
together  face  to  face/'' 

Not  only  the  Roman  catholic  churches,  but  also  many  of  the 
professedly  reformed,  still  persevere  in  notions  and  usages 
with  respect  to  this  rite,  which  arose  in  the  darker  ages.  The 
Anglican  church  forbids  any  minister  to  practise  exorcismj 
without  the  licence  of  the  bishop.^ 

The  Society  of  Friends,  for  about  200  years,  taking  a  spiritual 
vicw^  of  our  Lord's  dispensation,  and  consequently  of  his  declara- 
tions and  practice  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  have  altogether 
refrained  from  the  use  of  the  outward  ceremony,  bclievHng 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  to  be  requii*ed  and  suffi- 
cient. Many  of  their  writings  at  large  may  be  refen'ed  to,  by 
the  inquirer  for  further  reasons  in  support  of  such  views. 

In  the  Greek  church,  holy  water  is  deemed  of  great  efficacy ; 
the  rite  of  baptism  very  quickly  follows  the  birth,  and  is  per- 
formed by  the  priest  with  strange  and  almost  ludicrous  cere- 
monies. It  is  also  bestowed  freely  and  supcrstitioualy  on  houses, 
furniture,  and  other  inanimate  things,* 

Henry  Martyn,  in  one  of  his  oonversations  with  a  Jewish 
Mahometan,  having,  according  to  his  frequent  practice,  urged  the 

*  Sermon  l^sfore  the  Queen,  1850.  '  Hist.  Reformation,  voL  i. 

•  Seveaty-Aecofid  Gaiion.  *  KohFti  Ruasiiw 
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observance  of  water  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper^  as  institiir 
tions  of  Christy  the  Mahometan  made  this  intelligent  answer, 
''These  are  mere  emblems^  and  if  a  man  have  the  reality,  what 
need  is  there  of  emblems  ?''  How  many  reflecting  heathens 
stumble  at  Christianity^  when  the  essential  nature  of  these  obser- 
vances is  insisted  on  as  an  essential  part  of  it.^ 

Herschell  inquires  ''What  did  Peter  tell  Comelins?  That 
there  was  an  apostolic  churchy  in  connection  with  which  there 
was  safety^  and  out  of  which  there  was  no  hope  of  anything 
but  '  uncovenanted  mercies  ?'  That  in  the  mysterious  rite  of 
water  baptism^  he  should  be  made  a  member  of  this  chuich  ? 
Alas  poor  Peter !  he  said  not  one  word  of  all  this ;  he  preached 
faith  in  Christ  \  and  as  if  to  show  that  the  outward  rite  is  but 
the  sign,  not  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit's  gift,  '  while  he  yet 
spake,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word.' 
Here  was  the  true  Epiphany,  the  manifestation  to  the  Grentiles/^ 

While  very  many  Christians  profess  to  believe  that  baptism  or 
sprinkling  with  water  was  enjoined  by  our  Lord,  and  is  pro* 
ductive  of  spiritual  blessings  of  the  greatest  value ;  such  will  dp 
well  to  apply  the  simple  test  which  he  recommended ;  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,''  and  to  consider  whether  those  who 
have  received  the  rite  give  evidence  iu  their  lives  of  any  high 
benefits  derived  through  it ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  totally  unproductive  of  spiritual  grace,  leaving  them  iu  the 
same  position  as  those  who  have  never  received  it.    If  the  latter 

'  The  great  streaa,  which  is  laid  by  many  missionariea  on  the  reception  of 
outward  rites,  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as  creating  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  heathen.  The  following  incident  is  related  of  Badbod,  king 
of  Friesland,  in  the  eighth  century.  "He  declared  himself  ready  to  receive 
baptism,  but  first  wished  an  answer  to  one  question,  viz.,  if  on  arriving 
in  heaven,  he  should  find  there  the  former  kings,  his  forefathers  1"  Bishop 
Wulfrum  replied,  "  That  these  having  died  without  baptism^  had  assuredly 
been  condemned  to  hell."  "  What  business  then  have  I,"  said  Badbod, 
"with  a  few  poor  people  in  heaven  ?  I  prefer  to  abide  by  the  religion 
of  my  fore&thers."  This  circumstance  may  serve  to  show  how  the  spread 
of  Christianity  was  checked  by  the  narrow  and  confused  view  of  its  doc- 
trines, growing  out  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church."  Neander'a  Hist, 
3rd  period,  1  sect.  May  it  not  be  asserted  that  such  views  are  calculated  to 
shock  the  common  sense  of  inquiring  heathens  ?  Some  of  these  have  also 
been  assured  that  the  "sacraments  are  of  no  avail  if  administered  by  dis- 
senting or  by  coloured  ministers."  But "  The  cloven  foot"  seeks  in  vain  to 
hide  itself. 

a  Herschcirs  Fatherland. 
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must  be  admitted^  thca  anotlicr  reflection  forcibly  arises^  wliethcT 
the  nature  of  our  Lord's  injunction  has  not  been  mistaken,  by 

giving  it  an  outward  inteqirctatioUj  when  he  designed  it  to 
be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense.  These  deeply  important 
questions  are  submitted  to  the  serious  and  unprejudiced  con- 
sideration of  tho  reader. 

On  the  Sign  of  the  CrmB. 

Irensous  asserts  that  Valentinus,  whom  he  c^lls  a  heretic,  and 
who  lived  about  145,  was  the  first  that  made  any  great  account 
of  the  sign  of  the  cross,^  This  sign  was  supposed^  in  the  tliird 
century,  to  convey  a  miraculouB  power  against  calamities  and 
malignant  spirits ;  and  no  Christian  is  said  to  have  undertaken 
an  affair  of  moment  without  arming  liiniself  with  it.^  The 
efficacSy  of  faith  io  Christ  crucified  was  transferred  to  the  out- 
ward sign,  and  a  aupematural,  sanctifying,  protecting  virtue  waa 
attributed  to  it. 

Bishop  Taylor  says,  '^This  ia  a  ceremony,  not  of  Divine 
ordinance  or  apostolical  practice^  but  instituted  by  men;  as 
Boethius  observed  in  the  fifth  centuiy.**^  Willct  remarks, 
"Having  no  warrant  in  the  word,  it  is  a  tradition  of  men,  and  not 
after  Christ."*  ''  The  two  lines,  drawn  across  one  another  on  a 
child's  forehead/^  says  Cai'twright,  '^arc  a  fontoy  (phantasy),  and 
an  idle  derioe  of  man*8  brains/'*  The  sign  of  the  cross  was 
employed  at  least  four  or  five  times  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 
It  was  used  also  in  the  consecration  of  the  cucharist,  in  the 
unction  of  confirmation,  and  in  the  ordination  of  presbyters ; 
without  it  none  of  these  rites  were  esteemed  to  be  duly  and 
solemnly  performed.*  Some  of  the  early  reformers  called  it 
*^the  mark  of  the  beast.'*  Bishop  Andrews,  disputing  with 
Cardinal  Peronne  about  ceremonies,  urged  that  man  ought  not 
to  add  to  God's  word,  lest  he  lose  his  part  in  the  book  of  life ; 
when  the  cardinal  asked,  "  Why  then  do  you  retain  the  cross 
in  baptism  ?"  The  bishop  answered,  "Because  authority  enjoins 
it."  '*For  the  same  reason,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "we  retain 
all  the  other  ceremonies."^  Waher  Brute,  whose  sentiments 
liave  already  been  quoted,  expresses  himself  thus: — ''The  Bishop 
of  Rome  sittcth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  as  God.— 


»  Boi>kLc.  1. 

*  Wil let's  Synopsis. 

^  Sober  Inqairer 


•  Xeauil^^r"];*  Hiat.,  vol  i.  203.         '  rhif*tor  dnbitant. 
"  Reply  to  WhitgLft.  *  Biugham'fl  Cliriat^  Antiq* 
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He  giveth  ^to  small  and  grcat^  marks  in  their  right  hands  and  on 
their  foreheads ;  that  no  man  should  buy  or  sell  but  those  that 
have  the  marks/ — ^The  pope  saith^  that  in  the  administration  of 
every  sacrament,  he  doth  imprint— on  the  soul  of  him  that 
receiveth  it  a  certain  character  or  mark,  that  cannot  be  wiped 
out.  In  giving  of  orders,  the  chief  bishop  doth  imprint  the  cor- 
poral marks,  but  of  the  spiritual  marks  I  know  none.  Sut  this 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  none  in  the  church  ought  to  sell  spiri- 
tual merchandise,  unless  he  have  the  mark  of  the  beast.  My 
counsel  is,  let  the  buyer  beware  of  those  marks,  lest  he  drink  of 
the  wine  of  God's  wratU.''^ 

In  the  oriental  churches  the  crossings  and  bowings  are  almost 
endless ;  three  fingers  are  used  in  the  former,  as  mystio  symbols 
of  the  trinity;  and  this  mode  of  crossing  is  deemed  essentiaL 
Among  the  English  these  acts  were  carried  to  strange  extremes 
before  the  reformation,  and  were  supposed  to  convey  sanctity 
and  security.  Even  now  there  is  a  tendency  in  certain  quarter 
to  revive  them.  The  British  episcopal  church  requires  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  of  every  infa^t  wheix  spri9kled ; 
the  French  reformed  church  docs  not  use  it ;  and  the  American 
episcopalians  allow  it  to  be  omitted,  when  the  relatives  object. 
In  all  other  ceremonies  the  Anglican  church  has  discontinued 
this  sign,  though  generally  retained  in  them  by  the  Romaiusts. 

On  the  Baptism  vnth  the  Holy  Spirit 

"The  spiritual  baptism  is  that  wherewith  Christ  daily  baptizeth 
all  who  willingly  receive  him.''  Chrysostom  observes,  "  That 
which  regenerates  and  renews  the  hearts  of  the  elect.'' — Piscator, 
"  That  which  washeth  the  soul  as  water  doth  the  body." — Calvin, 
^'  That  which  purgcth  our  consciences/' — Peters,  "  That  which 
kindles  zeal  in  our  hearts." — Phillips,  "  That  which  is  necessary 
to  salvation." — Fulk,  "  That  which  purges  our  lusts  and  cor- 
ruptions."— Pool,  "That  which  consumes  the  dross." — Henry, 
"  Makes  partakers  of  the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God.'" — Stevens. 
"The  only  necessary  baptism." — Brute,  "Wherewith  Christ 
baptizeth  all  that  come  to  him." — Taylor.  "That  which  we 
are  directed  to  pray  for." — Common  Prayer  Book,  "  That  which 
only  aares," ^Burkitt,  "  Without  it  there  is  neither  right  nor 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  God." — Clarke, 

*  Fox's  Acta  aud  Mon^  vol.  i. ;  Rev.  xill  16, 17. 
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General  Remarks. 


tA  great  difference  of  opinion  and  practice^  in  relation  to  the 
modCj  sulijeets  and  effects  of  water  baptism,  has  been  shown  to 
have  prevailed  among  Christians  from  an  early  period.  The 
mode  at  first  appears  to  have  been  immersion,  and  the  subjects 
ifere  adults ;  the  baptists,  mennonists,  and  some  anabaptists  in 
modem  times,  still  baptize  thua.     Bnt  the  general  usage  among 

I  both  protestants  and  catholics  is  at  present  that  of  sprinkling, 
and  of  applying  it  only  to  children.  This  variety  in  the  mode 
of  administration  extends  also  to  their  methods  of  baptizing 
adult  heathen  converts. 

In  reference  to  the  effects  of  water  baptism,  the  diversity  of 
I       sentiment  has  been  equally  wide,  and  the  contention  warm  and 

■  repeated ;  some  considering  that  it  actually  conveys  grace,  is 
eqtiivident  to  regeneration,  and  essential  to  eternal  life ;  while 
others  esteem  it  only  as  a  sign  or  figure,  but  yet  one  that  ought 

■  to  be  observed.  Although  in  some  churches  the  ceremony,  under 
some  mode  or  other,  is  enforced  as  necessary  for  those  who 
desire  to  be  regarded  as  strict  members  ;  yet,  general  practice  if 

■  not  direct  avowal  attests,  that  its  importance  has  lost  ground 
in  the  estimate  of  the  Christian  world.     The  spiritual  regenera* 

Ition  attributed  to  it  by  some  high  professors,  has  probably 
contributed  to  this  result. 
If  a  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  usually  thoughtless  man- 
ner of  resorting  to  the  sprinkling  of  an  infant,  Jiud  from  the 
festivities  attendant,  which  seem  to  occupy  the  chief  attention 
in  many  protestjint  families ;  it  must  be  inferred  that  but  little 

I  religious  weight  or  importance  is  really  attached  to  the  ceremony. 
In  England,  compliance  with  it  in  all  its  questionable  forms  used 
to  be  required,  in  order  to  have  the  birth  of  a  chihl  publicly 
registered  :  but  of  late,  a  system  of  civil  registration  having  been 
established,  the  practice  of  having  infants  sprinkled,  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  termed,  '*  christened,"  appears  to  have  been  gradually 

I  declining,  especially  among  the  humbler  classes. 
The  subject  of  water  baptism  did  not  attract  so  much  atten- 
tion and  controversy  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  as  that  of 
the  eucharist,  nor  were  the  variations  of  opinion  upon  it  con- 
sidered equally  important.  For  this  difference,  several  reasons 
may  be  assigned.  The  rite  of  baptism  waa  received  but  once  in 
the   life   of  an   individual ;    the   other  was  by  many  received 
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monthly  or  ofltener.  The  partakers  of  the  one  were  chielSj  chil- 
dren ;  those  of  the  other  were  persons  of  mature  age.  The  one 
was  administered  privately,  or  with  but  few  spectaton;  the 
other  with  great  publicity,  splendour  and  solemnity.^ 

Summary  of  Differences  in  Sentimeni  and  Practice  with  retpeet 

to  Baptism. 

1.  Some  baptize  by  actual  immersion ;  others  by  only  ponnug 
or  sprinkling  water  :  some  by  one,  others  by  three  immersions. 

2.  Most  sprinkle  only  children ;  others  restrict  the  rite  to  adults. 

3.  Some  have  baptized  the  dead ;  some  have  baptized  others,  as 
substitutes  for  the  dead.  4.  Some  have  baptized  or  sprinkled 
bells  and  other  articles,  giving  to  the  former  what  are  termed 
Christian  names,  and  in  certain  churches  the  practice  is  still 
continued.  5.  Some  have  baptized  repeatedly  ;  most  baptize  or 
sprinkle  only  once.  6.  Some  considered  that  those  baptized 
among  heretics  ought  to  be  re-baptized;  others  denied  the  neces- 
sity of  this.  7.  Some  churches  baptized  only  two  or  three  times 
in  a  year,  in  large  numbers;  others  baptize  individuals  alone, 
as  often  as  occasion  requires.  8.  Some  have  professed  to  baptize 
with  fire,  by  using  a  hot  or  fiery  iron.  9.  Some  trace  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  forehead ;  otbcrs  omit  this  sign,  and  deem  it 
superstitious.  10.  Some  profess  to  prepare  holy  water  for  bap- 
tism ;  others  believe  that  they  possess  no  such  power.  11.  Some 
hold  that  no  one,  unless  ordained  by  a  bishop,  has  a  right  to 
baptize,  yet  allow  a  lay  person,  and  even  a  nurse,  to  perform  it 
in  extreme  cases;  others  consider  that  any  sincere  Christian 
may  do  so.  12.  Some  require  the  parents  alone  to  answer  and 
undertake  for  the  infant ;  some  believe  that  other  ^'  godfathers 
and  godmothers'*  are  the  proper  sureties;  and  others  again 
that  no  sureties  are  necessar}'.  13.  Some  have  maintained  that 
between  all  these  parties  close  spiritual  consanguinity  was  con- 
tracted, and  therefore  they  forbade  cither  the  ''  god-parents,^' 

*  Tlie  Lavanda,  or  ceremony  of  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  is  still  ob- 
served by  the  Pope  once  a-year.  It  is  a  mere  show  or  state-ceremonial, 
and  a  great  outrage  on  sacred  tilings.  No  one  is  allowed  to  attend  but 
the  ilite  of  Catholic  Europe  in  court  or  evening  dresses.  At  this  splendid 
piece  of  pageantry,  the  pontiff  uses  a  golden  ewer  and  Imsin,  every  thing  is 
well  prepared  and  highly  adorned,  perfumes  and  nosegays  of  flowers  are 
in  profusion,  and  the  whole  forms  a  revolting  contrast  to  a  work  of  humili- 
ation and  charity. — Boper's  Romanism  in  Rome. 
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the  cbUd  or  the  priest  to  intermarry  ;  others  rejected  altogether 
this  notion.  14  Some  apply  the  water  only  to  those  adults,  whom 
they  deem  to  be  true  believers;  otiiors  to  these  and  their  fami- 
lies; and  others  to  all  who  apply  with  seriousness,  for  themselves 
or  for  children  connected  with  them.  15,  Some  say  that  the 
ceremony  is  to  be  used  only  as  a  figure  of  the  new  birth,  and  is 
profitable  only,  but  not  essential ;  others  afiSrm  that  it  is  the 
commencement  of  the  spiritual  life,  equivalent  to  regeneration 
and  essential  to  salvation,  the  souls  of  all  being  lost  who  die 
without  it,  16,  Some  dispense  with  the  outward  rite  altogether 
as  unnecessary,  believing  that  it  is  the  filth  of  the  soul,  and  not 
of  the  flesh,  that  must  bo  washed  away ;  and  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  gmciously  applied  to  the  heart,  through  faith  in  him,  can 
alone  effect  this  one  spiritual  baptism  and  remissioa  of  sins. 


12M  Section, — Of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Eucharist  or  Mass, 

The  religious  observance  now  to  be  considered  has  been  foir 
ages,  as  to  its  nature,  effects,  and  mode  of  celebration,  the  cause 
of  more  bitter  controversy  between  Eoman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, and  of  more  blood  being  shed,  than  any  other  matter  of 
difference. 

For  the  long  period  of  nearly  200  years,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  rv^.  about  14O0,  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it  was  made 
the  principal  test  of  religious  faith,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe ;  and  the  Itoman  Catholics  more  especially, 
but  not  exclusively,  when  they  possessed  the  chief  secular  power, 
condemned  and  burnt  as  heretics,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  those  who  differed  from  their  q\tj\  views  upon  it.  The  grand 
question  was,  not  whether  the  rite  ouglit  to  be  retained  or  not, 
for  in  the  former  opinion  moat  coincided,  but  as  to  "  the  real 
presence;-*  that  is,  whether  the  words  pronounced  by  the  priest, 
'*Tlii8  is  my  body,"  ai*c  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively;  and 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  convert  the  bread  into  the  real 
body  of  Christ*  To  probe  the  sentiments  of  the  accused,  the 
most  minute  distinctions  and  the  most  subtle  interrogatories 
were  framed ;  which  often  tended  to  confound  both  parties,  and 
to  involve  them  in  wide  contradictions  and  fearfid  absurdities. 
Yet  on  the  issue  depended  life  or  death  to  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  I 

In  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  mysterious 
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question^  many  of  the  most  eminent  Christians  of  Europe  were 
consigned  to  the  stake — a  dreadful  result^  which  could  not  haye 
been  accomplished  without  that  unscriptural  union  or  alliance 
of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power^  the  evils  of  which  are 
the  special  subject  of  this  treatise.  It  forms^  therefore^  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  author's  duty^  to  show^  not  only  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  which  state-authority  was  employed  to  uphold  and 
enforce^  but  also  the  conscientious  reasons  against  such  obser- 
vances^ or  the  doubts  respecting  them^  urged  by  reflecting,  serious 
persons. 

Some  of  the  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  bread  and  wine,  having 
beeii  coupled  with  others  on  baptism  and  already  quoted,  wiU 
not  require  to  be  repeated.  The  reader  must  fully  understand, 
that  most  of  the  individuals,  whose  language  is  about  to  be 
quoted,  were  still  of  opinion,  that  at  least  as  a  commemorative 
act,  the  ceremony  was  one  of  divine  appointment ;  yet  because 
many  of  them  conscientiously  differed  as  to  its  form,  nature  or 
effects,  they  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  without  mercy,  as 
heretics. 


At  the  feast  of  the  passover,  it  was  customary  among  the 
Jews,  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  take  unleavened  bread,  then 
giving  thanks  to  God,  to  break  it  and  give  to  the  family ;  like- 
wise to  take  the  cup,  give  thanks,  and  distribute  it  to  the  house- 
hold. This  our  Lord  fulfilled  according  to  the  law ;  but  at  the 
last  passover  supper,  he  also  drew  their  attention  from  the 
paschal  lamb  and  the  deliverance  of  their  forefathers,  the  objects 
originally  commemorated  by  the  passover,  to  the  breaking  of  his 
own  body,  and  to  the  deliverance  of  man  from  sin,  being  the 
great  purposes  typified  by  both.  He  therefore  directed  that  "as 
often  as"  they  who  were  Jews  observed  the  rite  in  futiure,  they 
should  do  it  "in  remembrance"'  of  him;  who  was  "the Lamb 
of  God,  that  takcth  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  * 

The  practice  of  breaking  bread  and  drinking  wine  together  as 
a  religious  ceremony,  with  special  reference  to  the  breaking  of 
the  body  and  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  a  com- 
munion in  the  benefits  derived  thereby,  prevailed  extensively  in 
the  early  periods  of  Christianity ;  and  was  observed  in  various 
modes  according  to  the  views  of  different  churches. 
>  Luke  xxii.  19.  »  John  i.  29. 
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And  here  the  author  may  be  permitted  further  to  remark,  that 
in  tracing  the  many  awfully  superstitious  observances  connected 
with  this  ceremony,  he  desires  to  treat  the  various  views  of  his 
fellow-beUcvers  with  respect*  He  is  also  bound  to  acknowledge 
his  reverent  sense  of  the  inestimable  benefits,  which  mankind 
have  received  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Je^us  Christ;  by 
his  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  by  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  purchased  thereby.  Would  that  the 
mists  of  superstition  and  ignorance  were  dispelled,  which  have 
obscured  these  great  doctrines,  that  the  glorious  liglit  of 
gospel  truth  may  be  more  clearly  seen ;  and  that  the  tenfold 
husks  which  have  enveloped  the  living  kernel  were  removed, 
that  the  value  of  the  inward  substance  may  be  more  fully 
accepted,  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

The  earliest  Christian  writers  and  apologists  scarcely  allude  to 
this  rite.  Justin  Martyr,  about  a.d,  140,  aflbrds  the  first  informa- 
tion on  it  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles :  and  when  he  wrote 
it  was  celebrated  with  much  simplicity.^  Irenaeus  contended, 
about  the  year  2(K>,  that  tlie  eucharist  should  be  regarded  as  ''  a 
sacrifice ;"  thus  opening  a  floodgate,  through  which  the  church 
was  deluged  with  error .^  The  Ascodrutje  in  the  second  cen- 
tury are  mentioned  as  "  heretics'"  who  did  not  use  "  the  saera^ 
ments.''* 

Tertullian  soon  after  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
in  connection  with  the  meals  of  the  early  Christians ;  as  we  read 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  "  the  breaking  of  bread,'*  in  private 
houses  and  public  assembhes,  with  remembrance  of  the  breaking 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  Tertullian  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  applied  the  word  **  sacrament  ^  *  to  religious  rites.  "  Thi« 
word/'  says  CurcelloQus,  "  which  by  human  prudence  has  been 
applied  to  the  sacred  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
is  very  improper  j  for  it  signifies  chiefly  a  military  oath.  But 
though  there  were  no  impropriety  in  the  word,  yet,  having  been 
the  occasion  of  so  many  quarrels  and  contentions  among  Chris- 
tiansj  it  ought  now  to  be  rejected/* ' 

PnbUc  prayers  were  followed  by  oblations  of  bread,  wine  and 
other  things,  every  one  offering  according  to  his  ability ;  and 
partly  from  hence  all  those  who  were  in  necessity  derived  their 

*  Smith  8  Eelig.  of  Anctent  Britain*  *  Ibid. 

*  Biiigham*»  Christ.  Autiq.  atv,  2—9,  *  See  hia  first  Diaaort. 
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subsistence.  Of  the  bread  and  wine  thus  presented  to  the  chnrch^ 
such  a  quantity  was  separated  from  the  rest  as  was  required  in 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper^  being  ''  consecrated  by 
the  prayers  of  the  bishop/'  The  wine  in  many  churches  was 
mixed  with  water^  and  the  bread  was  divided  into  several  por- 
tions ;  some  being  carried  to  the  sick  or  absent  members  of  the 
church,  as  a  token  of  love  and  fellowship.  The  ministers  Iike« 
wise  received  from  individuals  meal  or  flour,  with  which  a  large 
loaf  was  made,  called  "panis  daminicus,"  for  use  in  ''  the  com- 
munion/' and  for  distribution  to  the  people.^  Participation  in 
the  ceremony  was  even  then  considered  by  many  to  be  essential 
to  salvation. 

The  manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  among  the  ancient 
Christians  in  some  places,  is  thus  described : — ^'  After  the  cos« 
tomary  oblations  had  been  made,  the  deacon  brought  water  to 
the  bishops  and  presbyters  standing  round  the  table,  to  wash 
their  hands ;  according  to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  ''  I  will 
wash  my  hands  in  innocency,  and  so  will  I  compass  thy  altar, 
Oh  Lord."  Then  the  deacon  cried  out,  ''  Embrace  and  kiss  each 
other ;"  which  being  done,  the  whole  congregation  prayed  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church,  for  the  tranquillity  and 
repose  of  the  world,  for  wholesome  weather,  and  for  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men.  After  this  followed  mutual  salutations  of  the 
ministers  and  people ;  and  then  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  having 
sanctified  the  elements  by  a  solemn  benediction,  broke  the  bread 
and  gave  it  to  the  deacon,  who  delivered  it  to  the  communi- 
cants, and  next  handed  them  the  cup.  During  the  time  of 
administration,  they  sang  hymns  and  psalms ;  and  having  con- 
cluded with  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  people  saluted  each 
other  with  a  kiss  of  peace,  and  the  assembly  broke  up."^  In 
consequence  of  abuses  which  crept  in,  the  parting  kiss  was  dis- 
continued after  a  time.  It  has  been  followed  in  many  churches 
by  the  use  of  an  unexceptionable  salutation — the  giving  of  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship. 

In  the  third  century,  it  became  customary  for  the  minister  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ceremony  to  admonish  the  church  to 
silent  devotion,  calling  upon  them  to  lift  up  their  souls  to  heaven, 
to  which  they  usually  replied,  "  Yea,  to  the  Lord  we  have  lifted 

*  Mosheim  first  century,  4 — 6,  and  second  century,  4 — 12. 
■  ^cyo.  Brit.;  Neander's  Hist.,  vol.  i.  325. 
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them  Bp/'  ^ — Cyprian  says,  "  The  eating  of  Christ  is  oor  abiding 
in  him  :  and  our  drinking  is,  as  it  were,  a  certain  incorporatiou 
in  him.  The  eating  of  his  flesh  therefore  is  a  sincere  desire 
to  abide  in  him.  None  eateth  of  this  Lamb^  but  such  as  be 
true  Israelites,— that  is  true  Christian  men,  without  colour  or 
dissimulation.  He  is  the  food  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  stomach." 
How  often  has  this  feeding  on  Chi'ist  by  hving  faith  been  k>st 
sight  of  and  superseded  by  an  empty  cefemony  ! 

^'^As  the  chiu'ches  of  North  Africa  were  the  first  to  bring 
prominently  into  notice  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  so  in 
connection  with  it  they  introduced  the  communion  of  infants ; 
for  as  they  neglected  to  distinguish  with  sufHcicnt  clearness 
between  the  sign  and  the  divine  thing  which  it  signified,  and 
as  they  understood  all  that  is  said  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John's 
gospel,  concerning  eating  the  flesh  and  driuking  the  blood  of 
Christ,  to  refer  to  the  outward  participation  of  the  Lord*s  supper, 
they  concluded  that  this,  from  the  earliest  age,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.^^  ^  Origen  observed 
*'0f  the  outward  supper,  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  may 
partake  ahke;  hut  not  of  the  true  heavenly  bread,  since  otherwise 
it  could  not  have  been  said  that  whoever  eats  of  this  bread  shall 
live  for  ever/^  *^  Nothing  which  enters  into  the  month  sanctifies 
the  man,  though  by  the  simple  the  so-called  breiul  of  the  Lord 
is  supposed  to  possess  a  sanctifying  power/'*  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  been  the  first,  that  recommended  "  a  very  reveren- 
tial regard  for  the  elements  after  consecration."  ^ 

The  eucharist  was  generally  received  once  a-week  or  oftcner,  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  by  the  diligent  and  zealous.'*  A 
spiritually-minded  sect  of  ascetics  named  Massahans  or  Euchites, 
held  in  the  fourth  century  that  the  sacrament  of  bread  and 
wine  did  neither  goml  nor  harm,  and  rejected  its  use.  They 
subsisted  through  several  hundred  ycAra.  Basil  says,  "  There  ia 
an  intellectual  mouth  of  the  inward  man,  at  which  he  ia  fed  jvho 
partakes  of  the  Word  of  life,  which  is  the  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven,"®  In  the  time  of  Constantinc,  the  tables  or  altars, 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  of  wood«  were  built  of  stone,  and 
often  adorned  with  silver.^  Ambrose  seemed  to  regard  every  cele- 
bration-to  be  as  great  a  mystery  and  miracle  as  the  incarnation  I 

*  Neander'a  Hist.,  vol.  L  •  Ibid. 

■  Ibid.        *  Smithes  UeUgion  of  Brttiiia.  '  Bmghaiii's  Christ  Antiq. 

*  BiMuloa  FE;ahu  xxxUL  ^  Il/id. 
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"Why/^  said  Augustine,  '^dost  thou  prepare  thy  teeth  and  th; 
stomach?  Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten.  To  believe  on  hii 
is  to  eat  the  living  bread.  He  eats  who  believes  on  him.^' 
— "  The  bread  of  our  heart  is  that  whereon  he  feeds>  who  eat 
inwardly,  not  outwardly ;  with  the  heart,  not  with  the  teeth.* 
The  Donatists  denied  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  when  the; 
were  consecrated  and  administered  by  sinful  men.  Augtistini 
however  maintained  the  contrary,  "even  though  a  murdere] 
performed  the  sendees/^*  His  strong  views  and  expreasioni 
encouraged  errors  in  this  and  other  respects.  He  eamestlj 
advocated  the  admission  of  children  to  the  eucharist  as  wdl  as 
to  baptism,  though  they  understood  nothing  of  either  ceremony, 
urging  that  both  were  necessary  for  their  obtaining  eternal  life. 
This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  church  for  many  ages.  The 
practice  of  giving  the  bread  and  wine  to  children  is  said  not  to 
have  been  abrogated  in  France  till  the  twelfth  century;  in 
Oermany  it  was  retained  later;  and  in  the  eastern  churches  it  is 
still  continued.* 

The  idea  being  now  generally  received  that  this  rite  was  a  '' sacri- 
fice,'^  altars  were  substituted  for  tables,  and  other  sacrificial 
appendages  followed.  Priestcraft  found  in  this  idea  a  strong 
support,  and  grasped  it  with  eagerness.  Tlie  sign  of  the  cross 
was  introduced.  Pomp  and  splendour  were  displayed,  and  rich 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  deemed  necessary  articles.  The 
word  "  mass"  was  not  kno^n  in  the  primitive  church ;  nor  is  it 
found  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  Clirysostom,  or  other  writers  of 
the  fourth  century.  They  termed  the  ceremony  "  the  supper 
of  the  Lord,"  "the  mystical  supper  or  table,"  "  the  eucharist," 
"celebration  of  the  sacrament,"  ''the  Lord's  board,"  "oblation," 
"  communion,"  "  mystery, "  &c.  Certain  Christians  called 
Aquarii  used  water  at  the  eucharist  instead  of  wine.  The 
Ebionites  did  the  same.  Others  used  water  mingled  with  the 
wine,  which  was  said  to  denote  the  union  of  the  church  with 
Christ;  and  this  was  the  general  practice.  Some  substituted 
milk,  honey  or  grapes  for  wine.^ 

At  a  council  held  in  506,  the  laity  were  ordered  to  communi- 
cate three  times  in  a  year,  under  penalty  of  not  being  reputed 
catholic  Christians.  A  provincial  council  at  Caesar  Augusta  in 
,519,  pronounced  a  curse  upon  those  receinng  the  sacrament,  who 

'  Tract.  25  and  2C  on  John  vi.  '  On  Psalm  xlviii. 

*  Bingham's  Christ.  Anticj.  *  Ibiil.  ^  Ibiil. 
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ate  it  not  Id  the  church.  The  eucharist  had  already  been  admin- 
istered to  infants :  it  was  now  given  even  to  dead  persons*  It 
formed  a  part  of  Divine  worship,  was  used  to  consecrate  every 
religious  act,  and  was  occasionally  celebrated  at  the  tombs  of 
martyrs ;  whence  followed  masses  for  the  dead.  The  bi*ead  and 
wine  were  hehl  up  to  the  view  of  the  people  before  distribution, 
that  they  might  be  gazed  on  with  reverence.  The  bread  was 
usually  broken,  to  signify  the  breaking  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
At  other  times  it  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  and  said  to  be  immo- 
lated. With  the  remains  of  the  eucharist,  and  with  other  obla- 
tionSi  it  had  long  been  usual  to  hold  occasionally  "  the  agapfe^  or 
feasts  of  charity/^  being  a  liberal  collation  of  the  rich  to  feed  the 
poorj  but  this  practice  ginng  rise  to  various  abuses^  was  pro- 
hibited in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centtmes.i 

*^  The  canon  of  the  mass,"  instituted  by  Pope  Gregorj^  *^  the 
Great'*  about  the  year  620,  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist, 
occasioned  a  remarkable  change,  by  the  introduction  of  a  length- 
ened, pompous  and  magnificent  ritual.  It  was  still  generally 
performed  in  the  language  of  each  particular"  count  17,  and  the 
first  time  that  it  was  openly  said  in  Latin  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  the  pope's  legate  in  681.  The 
administration  of  the  sacrament  was  now  deemed  the  most 
solemn  and  important  part  of  public  devotion,  and  was  every- 
where embellished  with  a  variety  of  senseless  appendages.  The 
burning  of  incense  received  general  sanction.  Charlemagne 
made  some  attempts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  superstition,  but 
with  little  success.  To  the  ceremonies  of  trying  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  individuals,  by  cold  water,  by  single  combat,  by  the 
fire  ordeal,  and  by  the  cross,  was  added  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  with  other  rites,  to  give  to  these  barbarisms  a  religious 
and  imposing  aspect.^  During  the  same  period  it  was  degraded 
and  profaned,  by  being  introduced  occasionally  into  ridiculous 
and  absurd  festivals,  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  heathen^  and 


*  Bingbam^s  Chrtstian  ADttquitiets. 

^  **  In  the  Ufe  of  Gi^gory  tho  Great  it  is  rdatad  that  s  certaiu  wonoaOp 
whda  be  gave  her  the  eucbarUt*  with  tlie  uaiml  worda  '  the  body  of  our 
Tjord  Jesus  C?hriat  preserve  tliy  soul/  laughed  at  the  form,  and  when  asked 
the  reason^Bbe  replied,  Ijecanae  he  called  that  tbe  l»ody  of  Christ,  wbi»'h  she 
knew  to  be  bread,  tbat  «be  had  maflo  with  her  own  handu  a  little  before.**— 
BinghatfCa  ChriMinn  AMiquities,  xv.  2 — 6. 
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with  no  higher  object  than  to  promote  sport  and  diFermm  at 
the  coat  of  religion,  and  even  of  common  decency.  ^| 

A  canon  of  one  of  the  proyincial  councils  enjoined  tlxat  bap^' 
tized  infEmts  should  receive  communion,  before  they  partook  of 
any  nourishment.     The  prieats  ali^o  were  required  to  administer 
it  in  the  morning  before  they  tasted  other  food.     Great  inapor 
tance  was  attached  to  tlie  kind  of  cup  used  in  performing 
ceremony.     In  connection  with  tliis,  Boniface  the  martyr 
about  750^  that  formerly  golden  priests  made  use  of  wooden  cup«;^ 
but  now,  on  the  contrary,  wooden  priests  used  golden  chalices. 
The  Triburentian  Council  decreed,  that  no  priest  by  any  means 
presume  to  make  the  sacred  mysterj''  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  m  cups  or  chalices  of  wood.* 

The  superstitious   custom  of  performing   solitary  or  se 
masses  by  the  priest  alone,  on  behalf  of  souls  said  to  be  detained  1 
in  purgatory,  was  introduced  by  degrees^  and  proved  a  rich 
source  of  emohunent  to  the  clergy.  There  was  also  the  dry  maas, 
without  the  bread  and  wine  or  the  consecration ;  and  the  two-  ^H 
fold  or  three- fold  mass^  several  being  thi-own  into  one  service,  ^^ 
and  all  being  celebrated  with  one  canon, — this  was  apparently 
a  de\ice  of  the  priests  to  save  labour.     Voluntary  oblations  of 
money  were  sometimes  made  by  those  who  received  the  &acra<  ^J 
ments ;  the  priests  were  prohibited  from  encom*aging  this  iiAage^  ^| 
but  it  became  a  common  rule  and  \v\va  expected  as  such.     In  ^^ 
some  countries  it  still  prevails.      The   popish   priests  do  not 
usually  require  payment  for  the  sacraments :  they  do  not  sell,  but 
they  accept  gifts,  cither  for  themselves,  or  for  some  miraculous 
image,  or  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  for  wiiich  masses  and  other  ^J 
oblations  are  necessary.  H| 

The  Paulicians  of  the  eighth  century,  a  large  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  east  before  referred  to,  maintained  that  the  cmting  J 
of  the  flesh  aod  drinking  of  the  blood  of  Christ  consisted  simply  ^^ 
in  coming  into  vital  union  with  hiiUj  through  his  doctrines  and 
his  word,  which  tliey  considered  to  be  his  true  flesh  and  blood 
They  insisted  not  un  bread  and  wine,  but  on  his  words,  which 
were  to  be  support  for  the  soul,  as  bread  and  wine  arc  for  the  body.* 
For  a  very  long  period,  the  sacrament  of  the  bread  and  wine 
was  viewed  and  employed  by  the  great  body  of  catholics  as  a 
sort  of  charm  or  amulet,  to  heal  bodily  diseases  in  men  or  in 
»  Bingham's  Christ.  Anti(i.  a  Neaniler'd  Hist,  vol  ill  p.  363. 
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cattle,  to  ensure  success  aud  avert  calamities^  as  well  as  to 
minister  health  to  the  soul  Voyagers  carried  witli  them  con- 
secrated bread,  as  a  pledge  for  their  presen'ation.  It  was  often 
administered  with  ahsohition  to  the  sick  or  dying,  and  was  then 
termed  the  vintieum,  or  provhion  for  tfi err  journey  into  the  next 
world.  It  was  sometimes  even  buried  with  the  corpse.  These 
notions  were  warmly  urged  by  the  corrupt  and  selfish  priests.' 

It  had  been  common  to  pronounce  the  consecration  of  tlie 
eueharist  audibly  and  intelHgibly,  that  the  people  might  hear, 
aud  answer  Amen;  but  in  the  tenth  century,  the  contrary 
practice  of  ^'intonation"  or  pronouncing  the  services  m  a  low 
voice  began  to  be  introduced  to  render  them  more  mysterious. 

The  oblations  of  common  bread  by  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  the  cucharist,  having  commenced  at  a  very  early  period,  were 
generally  continued  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  when 
wafers  and  unleavened  bread  were  introduced  by  the  priests, 
under  the  plea  of  decency  aud  respect,  tlic  people  being  ordered 
to  bring  a  penny  each,  instead  of  the  former  contribution.^  The 
eastern  churches  still  used  leavened  bread,  and  great  disputes 
followed.  In  the  ancient  church,  the  bread  had  usually  been 
Ivoteii  into  many  parts,  that  each  one  of  the  people  might 
partake.  Afterwards  it  was  broken  by  the  Greeks  into  four 
partSj  by  the  Latins  into  three,  and  by  some  other  clmrchcs 
into  nine  parts.  Tlie  large  wafer  or  thin  small  C4ike  now  used 
in  the  Romish  churches,  is  still  broken  into  three  parts,  to  retain 
a  shadow  of  the  ancient  custom ;  but  the  people  generally  do 
not  partake.^  All  who  attended  di\ine  worship,  were  expected  to 
share  in  the  eucharist ;  but  by  degrees  this  was  relaxed,  an<l 
those  who  would  not  partake  of  it  were  allowed  a  sort  of  cou- 
sccratcd  bread,  called  the  "culogia.*'  This  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  ninth  century.* 

At  length  arose  in  the  eleventh  century  the  famous  controversy, 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  body  of  Clirist  was  believed 
to  be  partaken  of  in  the  cucharist.  Christian  professors  had 
long  diftered  on  this  mysteriouK  subject ;  but  an  opinion  gained 
grouiul^  that  the  figurative  interpretation  ought  to  be  dismissed, 
and  that  after  consecration  the  same  identical  body  of  Christ, 
that  was  born  of  the  virgin,  that  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and 

»  Bluat'a  Reformation.  «  BiDgham's  Cbinst,  Autiq.  '  Ibid. 

*  It  is  almost  impoaiible  Ui  describe  theae  and  other  matters,  without 
:  the  corruiit  McleBuyvtical  phraseology  oomnioidy  eiuph>y«Jil. 
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that  was  raised  from  the  dead,  was  in  reality  present.  Othen 
declared  that  none  but  saints  and  believers  received  the  body  ol 
Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  while  a  few  others  held  that  the  breac 
and  wine  were  merely  signs  and  symbols  of  Christ's  absent  flesl 
and  blood,  which  were  partaken  of  by  faith.  This  controversy, 
involving  a  religious  and  mysterious  question  of  great  moment^ 
was  carried  on  very  fiercely  for  some  ages  between  the  different 
parties  and  their  leaders. 

Berenger,  who  died  in  1088,  took  a  more  spiritual  view  of 
the  Lord's  supper  than  most  of  the  ruling  men  of  his  day, 
though  many  others  agreed  with  him.  lie  held,  contrary  to  the 
received  opinion,  that  the  passages  in  the  6th  chapter  of  John 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  outward  supper.  "Christ," 
said  he,  "  does  not  descend  from  heaven,  but  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  ascend  devotionally  to  him  in  heaven.^' — "The  true,  the 
imperishable  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  only  by  the  true  members 
of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  manner.'^  It  was  a  favourite  maxim  of 
his,  "  Though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now 
henceforth  know  we  him  thus  no  more.^^^ 

Absolution,  or  the  remission  of  sins  was  generally  understood 
to  attend  the  worthy  reception  of  "the  sacraments,"  these  being 
deemed  "the  keys"  given  to  Peter  and  liis  successors.  Till  the 
twelfth  century,  the  form  of  absolution  was  imperative  orprecative, 
not  indicative  and  absolute.'  Salvation  was  said  to  be  impossible, 
without  a  participation  in  these  "tremendous  mysteries."  Thus 
the  one  great  offering  was  overlooked,  and  religion  made  a  thing 
of  rote,  to  be  shared  equally  by  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ! 

Peter  de  Bruis  Abbot  of  Clugny,  with  Henry  his  disciple 
and  their  followers,  held,  not  only  with  Berenger  that  there 
is  no  change  of  substance  in  the  sacrament,  but  also  that  it 
is  no  longer  to  be  administered.  Peter  was  burnt  "  at  St.  Giles 
Languedoc."  Many  united  with  them  in  Flanders,  France  and 
Italy,  among  whom  was  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  was  also  burnt 
for  his  reputed  heresies.^  These  were  tlie  usual  stigma  and 
end  of  such,  as  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  gross  ideas  upheld 
by  arbitrary  authority  in  church  and  state. 

It  was  not  until  the  Council  of  Lateran  in  1215,  that  the 
great  question  was  decided,  when  Innocent  III.,  that  bold 
and  unscrupulous  pontiff,  sanctioned  the  notion  of  "  the 
real  presence,"  and  estabhshed  the  term  "  transubstantiation," 

»  Neander'8  Hiat.  vol.  iii.  2  BiiighamV  Christ.  Antici.  3  Dupin. 
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asserting  it  in  ^oss  and  positive  terms,  as  the  authorised 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  church.  Tlds  doctrine  teaches  the 
duty  of  paying  divine  worship  to  Christ,  under  the  form  of  the 
consecrated  bread  or  host,  (from  hostia,  a  victim),  and  incuU 
cates  the  idea  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  Christ  being  under- 
stood to  be  tridy  and  properly  oflPercd  up,  on  every  occasion 
of  mass  being  performed  Who  should  set  bounds  to  the 
authority  of  men  that  declared  they  had  power  to  produce,  at 
their  own  bidding,  the  Deity  himself  ?  The  same  Council  of 
Lateran  reduced  the  obligation  to  receive  the  eucharist  to 
once  in  the  year,  at  Easter,  when  e\^ery  man  and  every  woman 
were  enjoined  to  confess  all  their  sins  to  the  priest.  This  rule 
was  afterwards  made  ciinou  law.  Private  and  solitary  masses 
soon  became  general,  and  such  continued  the  state  of  things 
till  the  reformation. 

A  new  train  of  ceremonies  and  institutions  followed  the  notion 
of  transnbstantiation,  in  honour  of  what  was  blasphemously 
called  the  deified  bread.  Hence  arose  the  customs  of  kneeling, 
and  adoring  the  sacrament  or  host,  which  was  elevated  for  the 
purpose  3  ajkd  of  carrying  about  this  **  divine  bread''  in  solemn 
pomp  through  the  public  streets,  and  with  lighted  candles, 
though  at  noon.  An  annual  festival  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
called  **  Corpus  Christi,''  was  instituted  by  Urban  IW  in  1264, 
and  gave  ''  a  finishing  toucli  to  the  highest  expression  of  super- 
stition and  ab«urdity."i 

The  standing  posture  was  anciently  adopted  at  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bread  and  wine  j  sometimes  however  the  communi- 
cants knelt :  the  original  practice  of  receiving  it  when  sitting, 
appears  to  have  become  limited  almost  to  Poland.'  In  the 
French  reformed  church  the  communicants  stand  singly.  "The 
Romish  priests  admit  that  they  should  be  guilty  of  idolatry  in 
kneehng  before  the  elements,  if  they  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
the  reid  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  This  ceremony  [of  kneeling] 
was  not  intmduced  into  the  church, **  say  the  puritans,  "till 
Antichrist  was  at  his  full  height,  and  there  is  no  one  action  in 
the  whole  service  that  looks  so  much  like  idolatry."^  Among 
the  practices  of  the  anabaptists  of  Munster  which  offended  their 
cotemporarics,  wfus  tlieii*  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  mucli 
after  the  manner  of  an  ortlinary  meal. 

In  consonance  with  the  prevailing  ideas,  Archbishop  Peckliam 

♦  MDelicrm^  "^  Bmghaiii'fl  Christ.  Aatiij.  '  N^al')*  Purttii.|j». 
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eujoiued,  "The  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  shall  be  carricMl  with 

due  reverence  to  the  sick,  the  priest  ha\ing  on  at  leaat  a  surplic 
and  stole,  with  a  light  earned  before  him  in  a  lantern  with 
bell;  and  the  people  by  the  miinster's  discrotionj  shall  be  taught 
to  prostrate  themsclvesj  or  at  least  to  make  humble  adoration  J 
wheresoever  the  King  of  Glory  ^hidi  happen  to  be  carried  uadef 
the  sirailitude  of  bread  !^^^ 

A  hermit  dinputingin  PauPs  Clmrch  about  1306,  affirmed  timtl 
the  sacraments  then  used  in  the  church  were  not  instituted  hyl 
Chri^st.  John  Fox  supposes  tliis  to  have  been  one  Ranulphos,  j 
mentioned  in  the  ^*  Flower  of  History,"  who  died  in  prison.* 

In  the  "  PloiijLchman^s  Complaint/'  before  quoted,  the  w  riter  ' 
expresses  himself  as  follows; — *^  Mx,  Ijord  Jesus  I  whether  thou 
ordaincst  au  order  of  priests^  to  offer  on  the  altar  thy  lie«^h  and 
thy  blood,  to  bring  man  out  of  siu  and  pain,  and  whether  thou 
gave  them  a  power  to  eat  thy  tlesh  and  thy  blood ;  and  whether 
none  other  man  may  do  so,  without  leave  of  priest.  Lord,  we 
believe  that  thy  fScsli  is  very  mcak^  and  thy  blood  veiy  drink ; 
and  whoso  eateth  thy  flesh  and  drinkcth  thy  blood,  dwcllcth  in 
thee,  and  thou  in  him  :  and  he  that  eateth  this  bread  shall 
live  without  end.  But,  Lord,  thy  disciples  said  this  is  a 
Iiard  word;  but  thou  answeredat  them,  the  Spirit  it  is  that 
nmketli  you  alive;  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  are 
spirit  and  life*  Lord,  blessed  maycst  thou  be;  for  in  this  word 
thou  tctichest  us,  that  be  that  kecpeth  thy  words  and  doth  them» 
eatetli  thy  flesh,  and  drinkcth  thy  blood,  and  hath  everlasting 
life  in  thee."  ^ 

When  the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence  was  first  received 
in  the  western  church,  the  wliole  loaf  was  believed  to  be  changed, 
at  each  celebration,  into  the  entire  body  of  Jesus  Christ ;  80 
that  in  the  distribution  of  parts,  one  had  au  eye,  another  an  ear, 
another  a  finger,  &c.  &c. ;  and  this  was  supported  hy  pretended 
miracles  suited  to  that  opinion.  Such  coutinucd  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
But  when  the  achooKmcn  began  to  sift  and  form  the  tenets  of 
that  church,  they  adopted  a  more  refined  and  subtle  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  raysterj^  and  taught  that  there  was  an  entire  body 
in  every  crumb  of  bread,  and  in  every  drop  of  wine.  Wicliffe 
and   others  showed   the   absurdity  of  these  gross  notions  by 

'  Brira'H  Ecrlos.   Law.  '  Noiinilcr's  Hii*t.  vol.  i. 

^  Fox's  A<'tri  ami  Mnn*  vol,  i. 
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cogent  appeals  to  plain  reason.  Afterwards  Christ's  body  waa 
by  some  believed  to  be  present  in  the  manner  of  a  spirit,  which 

was  only  oceasionally  seen,^  The  niore  superstitious  of  the  people 
fancied  that  they  must  "  see  their  ftlaker/^  according  to  the 
common  phrase,  ''  before  they  could  he  down  in  peace  on  their 
beds  at  night  !'^  consistently  with  this  coarse  corporeal  idea,  they 
charged  the  pmtestants  with  giving  the  people  the  creature, 
instead  of  the  Creator  !*  From  that  period^  this  doctrine, 
strengthened  by  the  tiotion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  and 
the  church,  has  continued  to  be  generally  held  by  the  Romanists. 
Many  cnUghtcned  men,  however,  testified  against  it  from  time 
to  time,  while  infidelity  denied  it  and  cliristianit}^  for  its  sake, 
and  various  sentiments  contradictory  of  each  other  continued 
to  be  entertained  by  its  supporters. 

The  priests  freely  acknowledged  to  Luther  the  impostures 
which  they  practised  on  the  vulgar,  in  administering  the  cucha- 
rist,  by  introducing  other  words  in  the  pretended  consecration 
and  mixing  impious  jests  with  the  proceedings.  So  almost  incre- 
dibly low  and  gross  were  the  notions  of  even  sincere,  religions 
people,  that  Farel,  one  of  the  French  reformers,  confesses :  '*The 
wafer,  which  the  priest  held  in  his  hands,  placed  in  the  box,  and 
shut  up  there,  being  eaten  and  given  to  others  to  eat,  was  to  me 
the  true  God,  and  there  was  no  other,  either  in  heaven  or  on  the 
earth/*  Thus  dreadfully  had  the  religious  world  sunk  before 
the  Reformation/  and  thus  blasphemous  was  the  worship.  The 
power  which  the  priests  claimed  for  themselves  in  the  sacraments 
greatly  fostered  other  errors.  It  was  deemed  a  monstrous 
desecration  of  their  lioly  character  to  enter  into  the  connubral 
state,  or  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  princes  or  people. 
But  it  might  truly  be  said  of  many  of  them,  as  of  the  ancient 


(  Bamet's  HiHt.  t  Boame's  English  EeformatioiL 

J  "  HfK!Ua  pocus"  La  saiil  to  be  derived  finom  the  mocking  of  the  common 
people  at  the  words  used  in  the  catholic  consecration  of  the  aaci"amentflJ 
ek'ments,  Hck:  ttst  corijus.  This  wna  ti  species  of  IranBmutation  applied  to 
the  wordfk.^ Lair^^a  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  Some  of  the  prieata  confessed 
that,  instead  of  the  appointed  form,  they  said  in  derision,  *^PanU  es^  etpanis 
man-ehis ;  pinum  et,ei  i^inum  mantis'*  **  Bread  thou  art  and  bread  thou  wilt 
remain;  wine  thou  art  and  wine  thou  wiJt  remain.'* — Reforifutiion  in 
Europe^  "  The  waiy  onawer  of  the  princess,  afterwrard  Queen  Ellzabetli, 
to  her  jHipish  examiner  ia  well  known,  and  In  aubetance  thus,  **  C1irlBt  was 
the  word  ami  »*p.ike  it,  he  took  the  lMv»ad  and  brake  it,  and  what  His  word 
did  make  it,  that  I  rceuht*  iuul  Uike  it,** — I  fame,  dx. 
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heathens^  that  ^'  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools,  &c/" 

The  principal  aim  of  the  eminent  John  Wicliffe  was^  to  call 
back  the  church  from  her  idolatry,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  as  well  as  from 
her  usurped  power  to  punish  spiritual  offences  with  corporal 
pains.  He  declared  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  gospel  or  estab- 
lished by  it,  that  Christ  made  or  ordained  mass.^ 

Philip  Repington,  in  his  public  examination,  declared  that  as 
touching  the  sacrament  he  would  hold  his  peace,  until  such 
time  as  the  Lord  should  otherwise  illuminate  the  minds  of  the 
clergy .3  He  was  however  afterwards  prevailed  on  to  adopt  the 
Romish  doctrines,  and  at  length  became  a  cardinal.  * 

Walter  Brute  of  Hereford  before  quoted,  who  lived  about  1405, 
had  very  clear  and  spiritual  views  on  many  points  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice.  On  the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : — "  I  believe 
and  know  that  Christ  is  the  true  bread  of  God,  which  de- 
scended fix)m  heaven,  and  giveth  life  to  the  world.  Of  which 
bread  whosoever  eateth  shall  live  for  ever,  as  is  declared  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  John.  By  the  faith  which  we  have  in  Christ, 
as  the  true  Son  of  God,  who  came  down  fi'om  heaven  to  redeem 
us,  we  are  justified  from  sin,  and  so  live  by  Him ;  which  is  the 
true  bread  and  meat  of  the  soul.  And  the  bread  which  Christ 
gave  is  his  flesh,  given  for  the  life  of  the  world.  As  we  believe 
that  He  is  true  God,  so  must  we  also  believe  that  He  is  a  true 
man,  and  then  do  we  eat  the  bread  of  heaven,  and  the  flesh 
of  Christ.  And  if  we  believe  that  He  did  voluntarily  shed 
his  blood  for  our  redemption,  then  do  we  drink  his  blood. 
Except  we  thus  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  we  have  not  eternal  hfe  in  us ;  because  the  flesh  of  Christ 
verily  is  meat,  and  his  blood  is  drink  indeed ;  and  whosoever 
eateth  his  flesh  and  drinketh  his  blood,  abidetli  in  Christ  and 
Christ  in  Him.  But  the  priests  be  greatly  deceived,  and  also 
greatly  deceive  others  :  for  the  people  believe  that  they  see  the 
body  of  Christ,  nay  rather  Christ  himself,  between  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  for  so  is  the  common  oatli  they  swear  ;  'By  Him  whom 
I  saw  this  day  between  the  priest's  liauds/  And  they  believe  that 
they  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ,  but  at  Easter,  or  when  they  lie 

1  Romans  i.  22.  ^  Fda  s  AcU  and  Mou.  vol.  i.  4KI 
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upon  their  death  beds,  and  receive  with  their  bodily  mouths  the 
sacrament  of  his  body.  But  since  the  body  of  Christ  is  the 
soul's  food,  aud  not  the  food  of  the  body  in  this  workl,  whoso- 
ever bclieveth  doth  e^it  spiritually  and  really^  at  any  time  when 
he  so  belie veth  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  they  do  greatly  err, 
which  believe  that  they  eat  not  the  body  of  Christ,  but  when 
they  eat  with  their  teeth  the  sacrament  of  his  body.  The 
priests  therefore  arc  in  great  peril,  most  dangerously  seducing 
themselves  aud  the  people. ^^^ 

William  Thoqi  of  Shrewsbury,  being  examined  before  Arch- 
bishop Ai-undcl  about  the  same  time  as  to  his  faith,  declared 
"  I  said  to  the  people^  *  the  virtue  of  the  most  holy  sacrament 
of  the  altar  staudeth  much  more  in  the  belief  thereof  that 
you  ought  to  have  in  your  soid^  than  in  the  outward  sight 
thereof.  And  therefore  ye  were  better  to  stand  still  quietly 
to  hear  God's  word,  because  through  the  hearing  thereof  men 
come  to  verj^  true  belief  The  Archbishop  pleaded  the  use  of 
images,  not  to  be  worshipped  for  themselves  but  to  move  the 
people  to  devotion,  I  replied,  '  Sir,  they  that  come  to  the 
church  to  pray  devoutly  to  the  Lord,  may  in  their  inward 
wits  be  the  more  fervent,  that  their  outward  wits  be  closed 
from  all  outward  seeing  and  hearing,  and  from  all  disturbance 
and  lettings/''  He  requested  the  people  that  they  would 
abstain  from  the  sacraments  of  the  corrupt  Romish  priests, 
saying,  *'  No  one  needs  to  be  afraid  to  die  irithout  taking 
any  sacrament  of  those  enemies  of  Christ ;  since  Christ  him- 
self will  not  fail  to  minister  all  sacraments,  lawful,  healthfiU 
and  necessary,  at  all  tiuics,  and  especially  at  the  end,  to  all 
them  that  arc  in  true  faith,  in  stedfast  hope  and  perfect 
charity/*  The  archbishop  and  priests  were  very  bitter  against 
him  ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  prison.* 

It  liad  been  the  ancient  practice  for  the  [)eople  (or  laity)  to 
partake  of  both  the  bread  aud  the  wine,  which  was  termed 
<f  receiving  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds;  "  but  about  1100  waa 
introduced  a  new  custom,  whieh  in  1-411  was  solemnly  enjoined 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  that  the  priests  should  restrict  the 
wine  to  themselves,  and  distribute  the  bread  or  wafer  alone 
to  the  people  This  pnwticc  lias  proved  another  cause  of 
gi^eat  contention.  It  has  subsisted  ever  §incc  in  iJic  Roman 
»  Fo»V  AcU  iuid  Mtm.,  toI  i.  664.  »  IWd. 
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OAthoUc  churchy  but  is  rejected  both  by  protestanta  generaUv 
and  by  the  orientnl  churelies.  The  Bohemians  were  by 
called  Utraquists,  because  they  received  both  the  bread  and 
The  same  council  decreed,  ^*  If  any  one  shall  deny  whole  and 
entire  Christ,  the  Fountain  and  Author  of  all  graces,  to  be  taken 
under  one  species  of  bread,  &c.,  let  him  be  anathema/' 

Ten  persons,  mostly  of  Tenterdcn  in  Kent,  were  compelled 
in  1511  to  abjiire  the  following,  among  other  supposed  erropi: 
—'^  That  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  confirmation  are  not 
necessary  or  profitable  for  men's  souls ;  that  holy  water  and 
holy  bread  are  not  better  after  beDediction  by  the  priest  than 
before/'  Many  others,  adhering  to  their  opinions,  were  burnt 
about  the  same  time  as  obstinate  heretics,* 

Elizabeth  Stamford,  being  examined  before  the  Bishop  of 
London,  confessed  thus : — "  CImst  feedetli  and  fast  nouris^hcth 
his  church  with  his  own  precious  body,  that  is,  the  bread  of  life 
coming  down  from  heaven;  this  is  the  worthy  word  that  is 
worthily  received,  and  joined  unto  man  to  be  in  one  body  with 
him.  Sooth  it  is,  tliat  they  be  both  one,  they  may  not  be  parted 
This  is  the  wisely  deeming  of  the  holy  sacrament,  Christ's  own 
body  ;  this  is  not  received  by  chewing  of  teeth,  but  by  hearing 
with  ears,  and  understanding  with  your  soul,  and  wisely  working 
thereafter/'* 

At  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Luther,  whose 
eye^  were  but  very  partially  opened  with  respect  to  cercmoniet, 
while  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  held  the 
opinion  not  less  incomprehensible,  that  the  partakers  of  the 
Lord*9  supper  received  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  alon^ 
with  the  bread  and  wine.  This  idea  was  termed,  in  distinction, 
consubstanllutmn.  Something  like  it  is  often  held  even  now 
by  the  supporters  of  bajitismal  regeneration.  Tliough  Luther 
was  the  great  instrument  for  earrpng  out  the  reformation  from 
papal  corruption  and  oppression ;  yet  his  views  on  this  subject 
were  much  more  outward  and  gross  than  those  of  many 
other  reformers. 

Occasionally   however   he   expressed   more   spiritual    viewa: 

**  If  divers  men  shall  use  a  diverse  rite,  let  not  one  judge  or 

coutcnm  another,  but  let  Qvary  one  abound  in  his  own   sense; 

and  let  us  all  savour  and  judge  the  same  things,  though  in 

^  Fox's  Act«  and  Moii,  vul.  i.  *  Ihtd. 
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forma  we  act  diversely ;  for  outward  rites,  as  we  eanoot  want 
them  either  as  meat  and  drink,  ao  neither  do  they  com- 
mend us  to  God,  but  only  faith  and  love  commend  U8  to  him- 
And  tlicrcforc  let  that  of  Paul  take  place  here,  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousneaSj 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  so,  no  rite  nor  form 
is  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  faith  within  us."  Again  he  says, 
'*  The  better  part  of  every  sacrifice,  and  consequently  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  is  in  the  word  and  the  promises  of  God,  With- 
out faith  in  this  word  and  in  these  promises,  the  sacrament  is 
but  dead.  It  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  a  cup  without  wine, 
a  purse  without  money,  a  type  without  fnlfilnient,  a  letter 
without  meaning,  a  casket  without  jewels,  a  sheath  without  a 
sword/'  And  further  ^^  The  priests  may  deny  us  the  sacrament, 
but  they  cannot  deprive  us  of  tlie  strength  and  grace  which 
God  liath  attached  to  it.  It  is  not  their  will  nor  any  power  of 
theirsj  but  our  own  faith,  that  the  Lord  has  made  essential  to 
our  salvation.  The  sacrament,  the  altar,  the  priest,  the  church, 
we  may  pass  them  all  by  :  that  word  of  God,  wliich  the  bull  of 
the  pope  condemned,  is  more  than  all  these  things.  The  soul 
may  dispense  with  the  sacrament ;  but  it  cannot  live  without 
the  word,  Christ  the  true  bishop  w^ill  himself  supply  your 
spiritual  feast."  By  tliese  and  other  remarks  to  the  same  effect, 
Luther  at  times  gratified  some,  startled  others,  and  offended 
many  of  those  who  heard  him.' 

CrUvin  believed  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  not  the  actual 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  that  these  were  sacramentally 
received  by  the  faithful,  in  the  use  of  the  outward  elements, 
Zwiuglc  and  CEcohunpadius  took  much  more  spiritual  views  of 
the  subject  than  those  generally  maintained  by  Luther.  They 
held  that  the  flesh  and  blood  were  not  really  present;  but  that 
the  bread  and  wine  were  only  external  commemorative  symbols, 
designed  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  the  partakers,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits 
ftrisiug  therefrom.  Thus  CEeolampadius,  at  a  conference  in 
1527,  says,  ^*  Christ,  who  said  to  the  people  of  Capernaum, 
'  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,'  rejected  by  those  very  words  the 
oral  manducation  or  chewing  of  his  body  ;  therefore  he  did  not 
establish  it  at  the  institution  of  his  supper.  There  is  danger  in 
'  D'Aubtgnf^s  Refomaatioiu 
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attributing  too  much  to  mere  matter. — Since  we  have  tiie 
spiritual  eatings  what  need  of  the  bodily  one  ?  ^^  ^  Zwingle  re- 
marks to  Luther^  "  Jesus  says  that  to  eat  his  flesh  corporeally 
profiteth  nothing;  whence  it  would  result  that  [if  outwardly 
eaten]  he  had  given  us  in  the  supper  a  thing  that  would  be 
useless  to  us.  The  soul  is  fed  with  the  Spirit^  and  not  with  the 
flesh.  Christ's  body  is  [according  to  you]  a  corporeal  and  not  s 
spiritual  nourishment.  You  are  thus  re-establishing  popeiy.^ 
Luther  stoutly  denied  that  he  was  a  sacramentarian^  as  the 
reformers  were  often  called.  This  controversy  greatly  dirided 
the  chief  protestant  leaders^  and  was  repeatedly  agitated  with 
unsatisfactory  and  distressing  results. 

Wilham  Tyndal  the  martyr  declared,  that  it  were  better  to 
receive  neither  of  the  parts  of  the  sacrament  than  one  only,  as 
practised  in  the  Romish  church.  It  was  an  opinion  frequently 
expressed  in  strong  terms  by  him  and  other  reformers,  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  had  brought  the  world  from  God. 
"By  works,  superstitions  and  ceremonies,^'  said  they,  "we 
decay  from  the  faith,  which  alone  doth  truly  justify  and  make 
holy.''' 

JohnFrith,  one  of  the  English  martyrs,  in  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
said,  "The  ancient  fiitliers  before  Christ  never  believed  the  gross 
and  carnal  eating  of  Christ's  body ;  yet  notwithstanding  they 
did  eat  him  spiritually,  and  were  saved ;  as  Adam,  Abraliam, 
Moses,  &c.,  all  of  whom  ate  the  body  of  Christ,  and  drank  his 
blood,  as  we  do.  But  this  eating  and  drinking  of  theirs  was 
spiritual,  pertaining  only  to  faith,  and  not  to  the  teeth ;  for 
they  "  were  all  under  the  cloud,  and  drank  of  the  Rock  which 
followed  them.  This  Rock  was  Christ,"  which  was  promised  to 
come  into  the  world.  Moses  also  prefigured  him  by  divers 
means,  both  by  the  mamia  which  came  down  from  Heaven,  and 
also  by  tlie  water  which  issued  out  of  the  rock,  for  the  refreshing 
of  the  bodies  of  his  people :  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  the 
manna  and  the  water  had  a  prophetical  mystery  in  them."* 

John  Lambert,  another  of  the  martyrs,  expressed  himself 
thus : — "  God  sendeth  his  grace  where  and  when  lie  jileaseth, 
either  with  the  sacraments  or  without  them ;  so  that  it  is  at  his 
arbitrament   how  and   when.     Moreover,   many  lewd    persons 

»  irAiibigiio  and  Dell.  -  ])'Au))igiic*s  Kefonnation,  vol.  iv. 

^  Fox's  Acts  and  Mon.  vol.  ii.     •  Jl)irl. 
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being  destitute  of  graoe^  receive  the  sacraments  to  their  confu- 
aion ;  so  that  1  cannot  affirm  that  they  give  grace :  yet  in  due 
receipt  of  them  I  suppose  and  think  that  God  giveth  grace,  as 
he  doth  unto  all  good  persons  even  without  them  also/'^ 

At  the  Reformation,  for  the  ancient  term  "high  mass'*  was  sub- 
stituted tlie  phrase  "  communion  of  the  sacrameTit/'  or  simply 
**  communion/'  Some  of  the  early  refonners  cxcTted  themselves 
to  restore  the  practice  of  a  weekly  or  monthly  administration ; 
but  the  people  generally  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive 
it  so  ofteuj  and  the  attempt  proved  abortiTC.  The  rubric  of 
Edward  VI.  required  all  married  persons  to  '^receive  the  Loly 
communion  on  the  day  of  their  marriage/'  The  rubric  now 
in  force  declares  it  to  be  "  convenient  that  they  should  do 
I  90  on  that  day,  or  at  the  first  opportunity  afterwards ;"  but 
also  requires  every  parisliioncr  to  eommimicate  ^*  at  least  three 
times  in  the  year."  This  however  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
same  rubric  orders  that  "if  a  man  by  reason  of  extremity 
do  not  receive  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  the 
curate  shall  instruct  him  that  if  he  do  truly  repent  him  of  his 
sins,  and  stedfastly  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  suffei'ed  death 
upon  the  cross  for  him,  and  shed  his  blood  for  his  redemption, 
earnestly  remembenDg  the  benefits  lie  hath  thereby,  and  giving 
him  hearty  thanks  therefore,  he  doth  eat  and  drink  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  profitably  to  his  soul's 
health,  although  he  doth  not  receive  the  sacrament  with  his 
mouth." ^  This  seems  a  near  approach  to  spiritual  %iews  of  the 
question. 

Edward  VL,  in  a  letter  to  l^isliop  Kidley»  states  that  **  most  of 
the  altars  in  the  cliurches"  liad  been  already  taken  down,  and 
orders  that  the  rest  be  removed,  and  instead  thereof  that  "  a 
table  be  set  up  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  chancel,  for  the 
miuistration  of  the  blessed  communion.*'  The  reason  assigned 
is  that,  contrary  to  the  popish  notion^  no  sacrifice  is  ofliered,  and 
that  a  table  is  most  suitable  to  the  occuaion.  Tlic  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  on  the  principle  of  conciliating  aU,  uses  both 
the  terms,  altar  and  table. 

At  a  disputation  held  at  Cambridge  in  1549,  before  the  king's 
commissioners,  the  intricacies  and  difiSculties  of  this  question,  as 
tlicn  understood,  were  searched  into  and  debated  at  great 
length,  in  a  gross  and  painful  manner.  Dr.  Madcw,  one  of  the 
^  Fox*B  Acts  and  Moii.,  voL  ii,  ^  Buna's  E<?e1eaia3ticjil  f^w. 
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disputants^  says,  "  To  be  sliort  and  plain  with  you,  most  honour- 
able atidicncc,  the  wliole  universal  world  hath  been   and  yet  h 

sore  deceived  and  deluded  about  the  estimation  of  this  sacra- 
ment."^ 

Dr.  Redman,  an  early  English  protestaut,  being  asked  in  the  time 
of  Ills  illness  whether  he  thought  that  the  very  body  of  Christ 
was  received  with  the  mouth  or  not,  paused  and  held  his  peai?e 
a  while,  and  then  replied,  "  I  will  not  say  so :    I  cannot  telL 
It  is  a  hard  question ;  but  surely  we  receive  Christ  in  our  sord 
by  faith.     When  you  speak  of  it  otherwise  it  soundctli  grossly." 
His  friend  replied,  "  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  bo  much,      I  fear 
lest  that  sacrament,  and  the  little  white  piece  of  bread  lifted  up, 
hath  robbed  Christ  of  a  great  part  of  his  honour."     Then  said 
the  sick  man,  looking  upward,  "  God  grant  us  grace,  that  we 
may  liave  true  understanding  of  his  word  !"    He  also  remarked, 
that  the  manner  whereby  Christ  is  there  present  and  minis* 
teretli  his  flesh  to  the  faithful  is  altogether  inexplicahle." 

Two  French  martyrs  at  Sanserre,  declariug  that  the  mTiss  was 
superstitious  and  mere  idolatry,  said  that  to  attribute  any  pari 
of  salvation  thereto  was  "  utterly  to  destroy  the  benefits  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  ought  not  to  be  named  by  a  Christian 
man !"' 

In  a  conference  between  Ridley  and  Bourne,  the  former,  n 
well-known  and  illustrious  protestant  martyr,  with  many  other 
remarks,  expresses  himself  thus  :—''  When  you  hear  God's  word 
truly  preached,  if  you  believe  it  and  abide  in  it,  ye  shall  and  do 
receive  life  withal ;  and  if  yc  do  not  believe  it,  it  doth  bring 
unto  you  death.  And  yet  Christ's  body  is  still  in  heaven,  and 
not  carnal  in  every  preacher's  mouth*"*  He  thus  showed  that 
the  participation  in  an  outward  rite  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
partake  of  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Robert  Smith  of  Windsor,  another  of  those  who  proved  by 
death  the  sincerity  of  their  Chiistian  faith,  was  asked  at  his 
examination  before  Bishop  Bonner,  how  long  it  was  since  be  had 
received  the  sacrament  of  the  altar?  llis  answer  was,  "  I  never 
received  the  same  since  I  had  years  of  discretion ;  nor  ever  will, 
by  God's  grace.  Neither  do  I  esteem  the  same  in  any  point, 
because  it  hath  not  God^s  ordinance  either  in  name  or  in  other 
usage,  but  rather  is  erected  to  mock  God/'     Bonner. — **  Do  ve 


Fox^fl  Acts  and  Mod.  vol. 
Ibid,  ?oL  iii. 
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not  believe  that  it  is  the  very  body  of  Christ,  that  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  really,  naturally  and  substantially,  after  the 
words  of  consecration  V*  Smith, — '*  I  showed  you  before  it  was 
none  of  God*s  ordbiancesj  as  ye  use  it;  then  much  less  is  it 
God,  or  any  part  of  his  substance,  but  only  bread  and  wine, 
erected  to  the  use  aforesaid.  Yet  if  ye  can  prove  it  by  the 
Word  to  be  the  body  that  ye  spake  of,  I  will  beUeve  it ;  if  not, 
I  will,  as  I  do,  account  it  a  detestable  idol,  not  God,  but  con- 
trary to  him  and  Ids  truth  !"  After  many  raging  words  and 
vain  objections,  Bonner  said  there  was  no  remedy  but  he  must 
be  biimed-  Smith. — "  Ye  shall  do  no  more  unto  me  than  ye 
have  done  to  better  men  than  either  of  us.  But  think  not 
thereby  to  quench  the  Spirit  of  God,  nor  to  make  your  matter 
good  I  for  your  sore  is  too  well  seen  to  be  healed  so  privily  with 
blood :  for  even  the  very  children  have  your  deeds  in  derision  1" 
He  was  consigned  to  the  stake  at  Uxbridge  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  in  that  year  of  death  1555  J 

John  Philpot,  another  eminent  martyr,  being  examined  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  others,  protested :  *'  There  be  two 
things  principally,  by  which  the  clergj^  of  this  day  deceive  the 
whole  re^m ;  that  is  the  aacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  name  of  the  Catholic  church ;  both  of  which 
they  have  usurped,  having  indeed  neither  of  them  !  As  touching 
their  sacrament,  which  they  term  of  the  altar,  1  say  now  as  I 
said  before,  that  it  is  not  the  sacrament  of  Christ ;  neither  in 
the  same  is  there  any  manner  of  Christ's  presence.  And  where 
they  take  on  them  the  name  of  the  Catholic  church,  they  are 
nothing  so,  but  call  you  from  the  true  religion  to  vain  super- 
stition/'^ 

In  1555  and  the  three  following  years,  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons  were  publicly  burnt  or  otherwise  executed, 
chiefly  for  their  difference  of  sentiment  on  the  mysterious  question 
of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  many  more  died  in  prison.  Tliis  waa 
a  tremendous  exercise  of  the  united  power  of  church  and  state,  and 
in  support  of  what  is  held  by  all  protestants  to  be  false  doctrine! 

Bishop  Jewel  says,  *'  We  eat  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  by  the 
mouth  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  the  common  resolution  of  the 
school- doctors,  that  the  grace  of  God  ia  not  tied  to  any  sacra- 
ments/'» 

'  Foi'a  Actfl  And  Moo.  vol  iii.  *  Ibid,         *  On  Sa^ramenta,  p.  21. 
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"You  have  cast  out  ceremonies  in  the  sacraments,"  sa 
Edwards  in  1646,  "as  the  cross,  and  kneeling  at  the  Lore 
supper;  and  many  cast  out  the  sacraments  themselves/'^ 

Bishop  Taylor,  though  a  ver}'^  moderate  man,  declared,  in  co: 
sonancc  with  the  general  views  of  his  church,  that  without  tl 
offices  of  episcopacy  "no  consecration  of  the  sacrament,  i 
rite,  no  sacrament  can  be  legitimately  performed  in  order 
eternity/'" 

By  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  passed  in  the  reign  < 
Charles  II.,  the  taking  "the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
was  made  necessary  in  England  and  Wales  to  the  holding  of  a 
public  places  of  trust,  the  object  being  the  exclusion  of  dis 
senters — an  object  which  was  enforced  for  a  century  and  a  haL 
These  acts  had  never  extended  to  Scotland.  The  effect  i] 
England  was,  to  make  the  ceremony  in  many  cases  a  mer 
passport  to  office  for  the  unscrupulous  and  the  irreligious. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  from  their  rise  about  the  year  165C 
have  steadily  declined  the  observance  of  this  rite,  believing 
with  many  other  protestant  reformers,  some  of  whose  remark 
have  been  already  quoted,  that  the  true  eating  of  the  flesh  anc 
drinking  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  by  lively  faith  in  liim,  an( 
must  be  the  experience  of  every  sincere  believer,  being  a  spin 
tual  act  independent  of  any  out^vard  ceremony.  Their  writing! 
may  be  referred  to  for  the  reasons  which  they  allege  from  Hob 
Scripture,  that  such  a  ceremony  was  not  designed  to  be  per- 
petuated as  a  standing  observance  under  the  gospel,  that  i1 
has  a  dangeix)us  tendency  to  draw  off  the  attention  from  the 
spiritual  perception  and  benefits  of  that  experience ;  and  that  il 
has  manifestly  produced  most  serious  injury  in  various  ways  tc 
the  professing  Christian  cliui'chcs.  To  pursue  such  argumentji 
further  would  not  consist  with  the  object  of  this  treatise. 

John  Wesley  declared,  "  lie  that  truly  trusts  in  Christ,  cannot 
fall  short  of  the  grace  of  God,  evv^n  though  he  were  cut  off  from 
every  outwai'd  ordinance,  though  lie  were  shut  up  in  the  centre  ol 
the  earth.  There  is  no  power  in  means ;  separate  from  God  itia 
a  dry  leaf — a  shadow;  and  in  itself  a  poor,  dead,  empty  thing.''^ 
"  You  may  have  a  token  and  receive  the  sacrament,''  said  George 
Whitfield,  "  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  be  eating  and 
drinking  your  own  damnation.   You  are  resting  on  the  means  ol 

*  NeaFfl  l^iritans.         2  Episcopacy  Ash.         '  J-  Wesley,  Semion  xvi. 
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grace  all  the  wkile,  and  pladug  religion  in  tliat  which  is  only  a 
mean  of  religion/" 

The  Daliobortzi  (or  Malakans)  in  Russia^  before  referred  to, 
say  that  they  always  commiuiicate  or  hold  spiritual  and  life- 
giving  communion  with  Christ ;  hut  the  symbols  of  bread  and 
wine  they  do  not  receive.  They  reside  chiefly  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  arc  found  also  in  Lapland  and  Siberia. 
With  these  \iews  of  ntal  religion  their  moral  character  is  said 
to  be  moat  exemplary. 

Dr.  Johnson  gave  it  as  his  opiuion^  that  deviations  from  the 
primitive  mode  in  what  is  merely  ritual  may  be  admitted  on  the 
ground  of  convenience,  aod  that  the  lloman  catholics  are  aa 
well  warranted  in  withholding  the  cup  from  the  people,  as  the 
establislied  church  is  to  substitute  sprinkliug  for  the  ancient 
mode  of  baptism.^ 

Adam  Clarke  remarks  "  *  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  anddrinketh 
mj  hlood  liath  eternal  life/  &c, — John  vi. — this  can  never  be 
nudci*stood  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Jesus 
took  bread ;  unleavened  bread  certainly.  If  any  respect  sliould 
be  paid  to  the  primitive  constitution,  then  unleavened^  unyeasted 
bread  should  be  used.  Will  it  not  appear  that  the  use  of 
common  bread  is  hi^ddy  improper  ?"'^  Tlie  question  whether 
the  bread  should  be  leavened  or  not,  was  one  great  cause  of 
the  dissension  between  the  'Greek  and  Latin  churches  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Tlie  former  used  unleavened  bread,  and 
neither  purty  would  yield. 

The  high-chmTh  notion  of  self- restricted  authority  appears  in 
the  following,  imdcr  date  of  1820 : — ^*' A  person  not  commissioned 
from  the  bishop  may  break  bread  and  pour  out  wine,  and  pre- 
tend to  give  the  Lord  s  supper;  but  it  can  afford  no  comfort  to 
receive  it  at  his  hands,  because  there  is  no  warrant  from  Christ 
to  lead  communicants  to  suppose  that,  while  he  does  so  here  on 
earth,  they  will  be  partakers  in  the  Saviour^s  heavenly  body  and 
blood. '^^  On  this  principle,  all  such  observances  by  noncoa- 
formist  ministers  are  vain  and  fruitless. 

In   the  form  of  communion  composed  by  Drs*  Ellert  and 

*  Whitfieltrs  Sermon  oa  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

*  Pinkeilon^a  Greek  Chnrdh.  ■  Bosweir^  life. 

*  A.  C'Urko's  Notes, 

^  Dr.  H^^ok,  ana  Oxford  Tmcts,  No,  25. 
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Neandcr^  for  the  new  evangelical  church  in  Prussia,  under  tbe 
authority  of  the  late  King,  no  terms  of  actual  '^  consecrt- 
tion^'  were  used^  the  historical  fact  only  being  related,  that 
Christ  said  "This  is  my  body,"  &c.;  ''This  is  my  blood/'  fta 
Such  was  the  state-expedient  used  to  endeavour  to  reconcik 
the  opposite  opinions  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  churchei. 
Many  however  contended  that  this  was  no  real  sacrament 
at  all,  but  only  a  narrative  of  the  transaction ;  and  that  in 
this  way  even  Jews  and  Mahomedans  might  be  admitted  to 
communicate.^  Many  conscientious  Prussians  suffered  severely 
on  account  of  their  religious  convictions^  and  especially  on  this 
subject  of  the  eucharist. 

If  a  literal  interpretation  is  to  be  given  to  the  language  and 
example  of  the  supposed  institution  of  ''the  Lord's  supper," 
a  supper  should  now  be  strictly  observed,  and  not  the  use  of  a 
sop  or  wafer  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  in  this^  as  in 
water  baptism^  a  literal  consistency  has  been  departed  from. 
Many  protestants^  while  they  retain  the  popish  custom  of  re- 
ceiving the  bread  and^wine  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  regard 
the  ceremony  as  one  of  sacred  obligation,  acknowledge  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  respecting  it, 
which  is  fully  satisfactory  to  themselves.  Tlie  Anglican  church 
forbids  her  ministers  to  "  administer  the  communion  to  any  but 
to  such  as  kneel,  under  pain  of  suspension.*'*  On  the  Continent 
the  bread  and  wine  arc  usually  received  by  protestants  while 
standing,  and  weekly  or  monthly.  In  Scotland  they  are  received 
only  twice  in  the  year,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  complete 
silence :  no  j)erson  is  allowed  to  communicate  there,  if  known  to 
be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  morality,  and  to  this  restriction  great 
importance  is  attached.  The  canons  and  the  rubric  of  the  British 
episcopal  church  are  equally  strict  on  this  point ;  and  so  small 
is  the  number  of  communicants  in  most  places,  that  there  are 
probably  few  cases  of  exception  to  the  rule. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  Scotch  episcopal  ministers  held  at 
Perth  in  1G17,  one  of  the  articles  adopted  enjoined  the  practice 
of  "  kneeling  at  the  commimion,"  which  proved  more  obnoxious 
to  the  x>eople  than  all  the  others,  being  so  identified  in  their 
minds  with  the  idolatry  of  Rome,  that  they  shrank  from  it  with 
horror,  and  great  excitement  and  opposition  followed.* 

» Laing's  Notes  of  a  Traveller.    «  Canon  27.    *  M'Crie'a  Scottiah  CSiurcfa. 
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The  protestant  churches  in  general  which  observe  this  rite 
receive  the  elements  only  as  bread  and  wine,  but  symbolical  of 
the  flesli  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  pjipists  receive  them  as  tran* 
substantiated  into  something  holy  and  divine  by  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  priest.  Hence  the  necessity  that  he  should  be  of  a 
separate^  sanctified  class^  that  he  should  observe  celibacy;  and 
hence  the  unlimited  veneration  and  confidence  which  he  enjoys 
among  the  people.  Thus  is  one  error  fi-uitful  in  producing  and 
strengthening  others.  Yet  observes  onCj  "  the  doctrine  of  a  real 
presence,  the  mode  mysterious  and  undefined,  and  beyond  all 
human  power  of  com  prehension,  is  admitted  by  the  formularies 
of  the  Anglican  church,  and  has  been  held  by  numbers  of  its 
most  pious  and  learned  members ;  and  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  Romish  tenet,  as  from  the  system  of  Zwiugle  aud  Iloadley, 
which  reduces  the  sacred  ordinance  to  a  mere  naked  symboL"' 
The  Church  of  England,  though  restricting  the  term  '^sacra- 
ment" to  two  rites,  uses  three  others, — confirmation,  absolution, 
and  ordination, — by  which  grace  is  declared  to  be  com  eyed ; 
aud  therefore,  according  to  her  own  definition,  she  virtually 
upholds  five  sacraments.  Great  indeed  arc  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  a  permanent,  outward  institution  I* 

Whatever  may  be  the  professed  principles  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  relation  to  this  rite,  it  is  manifest  that  it  obtains 
less  regard  than  formerly  from  the  religions  community  at  large, 
and  has  lost  much  of  that  superstitious  reverence  with  which  it 
was  formerly  observed.  The  great  majority  of  the  Christian 
world  have  long  given  practical  evidence  which  cannot  be 
mistaken,  that  they  do  not  hold  it  to  be  essential.  The  number 
of  communicants,  as  they  are  termed,  when  compared  with 
that  of  serious  and  devout  worshippers,  is  in  general  extremely 
small.  Wide  diflfercnces  of  opinion  on  the  mode,  character  and 
effects  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  dreadful  persecutions  following 
those  difterences,  have  doubtless  tended  to  produce  this  result, 
and  have  led  many  to  believe  that,  where  there  is  so  much  of 
questioning,  discordance  and  bitterness,  the  whole  matter  is 
open  to  reasonable  doubt.  There  is  also  too  much  cause  to  fear, 
that  religion  itself  has  been  called  in  question,  and  has  lost  its 
hold  on  the  ininds  of  many,  on  this  very  ground.  Yet  serious, 
reflecting  persons,  whatever  may  be  their  own  doubts  in  respect 
to  the  ceremony,  often  hesitate  to  express  them,  from  an  unwiU 
'  Fores  ter*a  Norway*  *  Hntley  on  the  Sacraments. 
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lingness,  either  to  shock  the  cx^nacientious  convictions  of  otlieii^ '] 
or  to  bring  ujion  themselves  suspicion   and   obloquy,       Th^ 
therefore  merely  disuse  it,  without  undertaking  to  form  a 
cided  opinion,  or  to  judge  for  others  respecting  it.     JMany 
them  evince  thaj:  they  have  submitted  to  the  operations  of 
Holy  Spirit  on  their  hearts*  and  that  they  fully  appreciate 
blessings  derived  fi-om  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ  "  once  " 
all,  for  the  redemption  of  fallen  man.    Such  doubtless  are 
mittcd  to  feed  on  him  by  living  faith,  and  to  hold  spiritual  c 
m union  with  him,  thus  partaking  of  true  christian  fellowayj 
and  redemption  without  the  medium  of  the  outward  ceremonj 

The  reformation  from  papal  forms  must  surely  be  carrie 
farther,  and  be  sullered  to  abrogate  the  two  observances,  still 
cherished  by  many  protestants  as  sacraments;  in  the  aanif 
manner  as  it  has  already  abrogated  grosser  portions  of  tbem, 
and  all  the  five  others  formerly  acknowledged  as  such.  Tboec 
who  obscn^e  them  are  earnestly  and  respectfully  requested  to 
give  the  subject  a  serious  and  unprejudiced  consideration,  witi 
a  sincere  aspiration  to  be  rightly  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 

The  propriety  of  disarming  secular  rulers  of  all  power 
enforce  cither  one  view  or  another  in  such  matters  of  individu 
faith,  is  abundantly  evident  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  mou 
ful  experience  of  different  ages  and  countries,  as  related  in  ih 
preceding  pages.     How  soon  such  absurdities  and  cruelties  m^ 
be  re-enacted,  if  the  power  be  retained,  it  is  impossible  to  siyr. ' 


Summary  of  different  Sentiments  and  Practices,  with  rettpect  tti 
the  Lord's  Supper,  Eucharist  or  Mass. 

1st.  Some  would  have  it  administered  to  all;  others  to  be* 
lievers  only.  2nd.  For  a  long  period  it  was  given  to  ckildreOt 
as  is  still  practised  in  the  Oriental  churches.  3rd.  Some  hafi 
given  it  to  dead  persons.  4th,  The  Eastern  church  and  mo 
protestants  distribute  both  bread  and  wine  ;  the  Roman  catholic 
give  the  bread  only  to  the  people,  but  the  wine  to  the  prie 
alone.  5th,  Some  take  the  bread  and  wine  before  8up|ic 
otlicrs  after  supper.  Many  partake  of  them  at  dinner  tin 
under  the  name  of  a  supper.  Gth.  Some  take  them  every  dEj 
others  every  week,  some  three  times  a  year,  and  others  once  i 
year.  7th.  Some  have  used  them  as  a  meal,  most  as  a  sop  i 
form  only.     8th,  Some  use  leavened  or  fermented  breads  otli 
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contend  for  unleavened  only.  9th.  Some  have  the  bread  broken 
by  the  minister,  others  break  it  themselves,  10th.  Some  use 
wine  only,  others  wine  mixed  with  water.  11th.  Some  receive 
the  bread  and  wine  while  standing,  others  sitting,  and  others 
again  in  a  kneeling  posture.  12th.  Some  use  the  kiss  of 
peace^  others  omit  it.  13th.  Some  receive  it  in  an  upper 
chamber,  others  in  the  place  of  public  worship.  14th.  The 
Roman  catholics  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  transub- 
stantiated, or  changed  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christt 
15th.  The  Lutherans  say  that  these  are  present  consubstan- 
tially,  or  together  with  the  bread  and  wine.  16th.  Some  pro- 
testants  maintain  that  Christ  is  present  sacram  en  tally  j  otherti 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  figures  or  emblems  of  him. 
17th.  Roman  catholics  assert  that  the  ceremony  is  an  expia- 
tory Bacrifice  for  sin,  18th.  Protectants  differ  widely  among 
themselves  respecting  it ;  some  alleging  that  it  is  instituted  only 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ;  others  that  it  is  a 
means  of  spiritual  grace.  19th.  Roman  catholics  contend  that 
the  bread  and  wine,  having  been  consecrated  by  the  yjriest  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  ought  to  be  elevated  and  adored* 
Protestants  think  this  practice  idolatrous.  20th.  Most  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  ceremony  is  mysterious  and  beyond 
human  com  prehension ,  21st,  Some  assert  that  it  is  essential 
to  spiritual  life^  and  therefore  necessary  to  salvation.  Others 
that  it  is  profitable  only,  but  not  essential  or  necessary.  22nd. 
Some  hold  that  it  profits,  f^  opere  operato,  or  by  the  mere  use 
of  the  rite,  except  when  resisted  by  mortal  sin.  Others  that 
it  profits  only  when  the  priest  is  sincere  in  his  intention ;  and 
others  again^  only  when  the  receiver  possesses  true  faith.  23rd< 
Some  hold  tliat  sinfulness  in  the  minister  does  not  destroy  the 
virtue  of  the  observance,  others  that  the  ministrations  of  wicked 
men  arc  incfFectual  to  the  good  of  the  soul.  24tlL  Some 
believe  that  the  ceremony  can  be  properly  performed  only  by 
a  priest  or  minister,  duly  ordained  by  a  bishop.  Others  that 
it  may  he  properly  administered  by  those  not  so  ordained* 
25th,  Lastly  —  Others  are  of  the  judgment  that  no  new 
outward  ceremony  was  instituted  by  Clirist  at  the  last  passover 
which  he  ate;  and  that  his  tnie  supper  is  a  spiritual  communion 
of  the  soul  with  him,  wherein  the  sincere  Christian,  hy  living 
faith  in  hinij  is  graciously  permitted  spiritually  to  eat  his  flesh 
and  drink  his  blood,  to  the  renewal  of  the  inward  life. 
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Section  13. — On  other  maiterf  relating  to  Divine  Wonhip, 

At  the  rUk  of  occa^onal  repetition,  some  fiirther  |mrtiriilan 
under  this  head  seem  to  require  notice. 

The  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians,  in  the  age  »uccee«ijQg 
that  of  the  Apostles,  continued  for  a  time  to  be  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity.  The  addresses  of  those  who  ministered  were  brief 
and  fervent.  The  attention  of  the  people  was  serious  aud  devout. 
Motjt  of  them  were  poor  and  unlettered  persons,  who  had  made 
great  personal  sacrifices  for  their  faith,  and  embraced  it  frun  i 
deep  conviction  of  its  truth.  They  geuerally  met  in  priYtte 
houses,  and  any  were  allowed  to  preach  who  believed  the 
divinely  called  to  do  so.  Passages  from  Holy  Scripture 
rend,  and  short  devotional  hymns  were  occasionally  recited 
sung,* 

But  this  simplicity  and  absence  of  form  did  not  long  continii 
Tlie  presbyter  or  bishop  of  e^ch  con^egation  or  church  obtaine 
the  sole  right  to  preach  or  pray,  the  people,  in  the  latter  cxcr-i 
dse,  often  joining,  responding,  or  repeating  the  closing  words. 
It  soon  became  the  practice  in  prayer  to  turn  the  face  towiu^i 
the  east,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  oriental  nations,] 
External  ceremonies,  although  offensive  to  the  spiritually*  mindcdci 
began  to  be  multiplied,  in  order  to  arrest  and  gratify  the 
and  thus  to  captivate  the  vulgjir.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord'i 
supper  formed  an  important  part  of  worship.  The  bisho[« 
received  additional  honours.  New  offices  and  titles  were  created* 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  was  supposed  to  afford  especial  pro- 
tection, with  various  other  mystical  practices,  was  introduced* 
Jewish,  heathen,  and  even  miUtary  rites  were  borrowed^ 
were,  with  many  vaiiations  in  different  countries,  aecomtnc 
to  the  Christian  worship.  The  addresses  of  the  nunisters  1 
their  ancient  simplicity  and  fervour^  and  became  in  moat  plates 
studied  orations,  or  superstitious  rhapsodies*  Exorcisms  vA 
heathen  mysteriea,  but  little  altered,  were  held  in 
resorted  to  as  true  religious  exercises. 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  bishops  were  elevated  by  Cons 

tine  to  temporal   dignity  and  imperial  favoxu*,  when   world)} 

greatness  and  honour,  like  a  flood,  invaded  the  church,  still 

farther   corrupting  its  simple  character.     The  reli^on  of  tb 

*Mo6heiiD,  lat  cent.,  4—6,  &c*  'Moaheim,  2uJ  oeut.,  4 — I — 7. 
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Christians  now  differed  very  little  in  appearance  from  th.it  of 
the  heathen  Greeks  or  Homans.  Splendid  '*  churches/'  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  wax  tapers,  incense  and  images,  with  processions, 
lustrations,  and  other  circumstances  of  pageantry,  indicated 
^andeur  and  opnlcnce;  but  these  were  accompanied  with  a 
mournfid  decay  of  vital  religion.  Augustine,  declared  that  the 
yoke  of  religions  rites,  under  which  the  Jews  fornierty  groaned, 
was  more  tolerable  than  that  imposed  upon  many  Christians.^ 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  ordinary  priests  appear  to  have 
begun  to  preach  in  public  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  presbyter  who  preached  at  stated  times.  Origen  and 
■  Augustine  did  so  by  special  permission.  The  sermons  or  pubHc 
addresses  were  more  adapte<l  to  excite  admiration,  than  to  en- 
lighten or  edify.  The  people  were  permitted,  and  even  exhorted 
by  the  preacher,  to  testify  their  approbation  of  his  address^ 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  loud  acclamations.  Divine  worship 
was  still  performed  by  every  nation  in  their  own  language,  but 
rose  gradually  from  one  degree  of  pomp  to  another^  and  de- 
generated more  and  more  into  a  gaudy  spectacle.^ 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  cause  of  true  religion  sank  apace, 
and  the  reign  of  dark  superstition  was  extended  in  proportion. 
Gregory  the  Great  contributed  largely  to  tlus  result,  by  adding 
magnificent  appendages  to  divine  worship.  Boniface  V.  matle 
the  churches  pkces  of  refuge  for  all,  including  hardened  crimi- 
nals who  fled  to  them  for  protection;  a  practice  which  en- 
couraged depravity  and  crime.  The  Greek  and  Roman  churchea 
adopted  new  ceremonies  widely  different;  so  tliat  the  two  bodies 
became  gradually  more  at  variance. 

Tn  the  tenth  century,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
had  before  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  idolatry,  received 
new  accessions  of  superstition ;  and  the  institutions  called  the 
rosary  and  crown  were  bon^owed  from  the  devotional  usages 
of  the  Saracens,  to  coimt  the  number  of  prayers  offered.  The 
rosary  consisted  of  fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Lord^s  prayer, 
and  150  salutations  or  Ave-Maria*;  while  the  crown  consisted 
of  six  or  seven  of  the  prayers,  and  sixty  or  seventy  salutations, 
which  were  regulated  by  circumstances.  The  prayers  of  reli- 
gious persons,  for  the  sonls  said  to  be  confined  in  purgatory, 
were  accounted  of  great  avail.  A  multitude  of  superstitious 
i  Moeheiai,  Aih  cent,  i  Ibid. 
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rites^  insulting  to  true  religion^  and  even  shocking  to  common 
scnac^  were  observed.  This  is  sometimes  styled  the  age  at 
barbarism  and  ignorance :  the  stupid  veneration  that  was  paid 
to  the  bones  and  carcases  of  departed  saints^  and  the  savage  and 
unnatural  lives  of  monks  and  hermits^  abundantly  justify  the 
designation. 

In  the  twelfth  century^  the  scandalous  traffic  in  indulgences 
was  begun  by  the  bishops^  and  soon  after  was  monopolised  by 
the  Pope.  The  abbots  and  monks^  who  were  not  qualified  to 
grant  them^  resorted  to  other  methods  of  enriching  their  con- 
vents. They  carried  the  dead  bodies  and  relics  of  the  saints  in 
solemn  procession  through  the  country^  and  permitted  the 
people  to  behold  and  touch  them  at  certain  fixed  prices ;  often 
gaining  as  much  by  these  degrading  exhibitions,  as  the  bishops 
did  by  their  indulgences.  It  was  high  time  for  a  reformation 
to  put  an  end  to  such  gross  impositions.* 

Among  the  strangely  superstitious  practices  which  prevailed, 
some  writers  enumerate  "  the  creeping  or  hoisting  up  of  the 
cross  or  crucifix  to  be  kissed  or  worshipped  on  bended  knees, 
the  putting  ashes  on  the  head  on  Ember  days,  the  bearing 
candles  on  Candlemas-day,  the  carrying  palms  on  Palm- Sunday, 
as  well  as  the  sprinkling  lioly-water,  giving  holy  bread,  hallow- 
ing the  font,  knocking  on  the  breast,  crossing  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  other  like  exorcisms  and  incantations.^'" 

Before  the  reformation,  a  large  proportion  of  the  parishes  of 
England  had  their  pulpits  occupied  by  persons  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  by  loiterers  on  the  ale-house  bench,  dicers,  scarcely 
able  to  say  by  rote  their  pater-nostcr,  often  unable  to  repeat 
the  commandments.  The  service  of  the  church  being  in  I^tin 
tended  to  little  or  no  edification ;  while  of  preaching  there 
scarcely  any.  Quarterly  sermons  appear  to  have  been  prescribed 
but  not  insisted  on ;  for  though  ma^  was  on  no  account  left 
unsaid  for  a  single  week,  sermons  were  sometimes  omitted  for 
twenty  weeks  together,  and  no  blame  followed.  To  be  a  preacher 
gave  suspicion  of  being  a  heretic.  The  discourses  consisted  of 
scandals  and  invectives,  miracles  of  saints,  tissues  of  fables  and 
absurd  tales.'     Such  continued  the  case  to  some  extent  when 

*  Burnet's  Hist.  Reform. 

'  "  Godly  and  Fious  Inst,  of  a  Christian  Man."  pub.  1537. 

^  Latimer's  Senuons  ;  Blunt  s  Eeformation. 
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protestantism  was  professed,  many  of  the  preachers  being  papists 
in  disguise,  and  the  most  zealous  ministers  discountenaneed  by  the 
nib  tig  powers,  who  were  afraid  how  far  reform  would  cany  them. 

The  Lollard  or  Puritanj  on  the  other  hand^  preached  on  his 
own  anthority,  without  any  licence  from  the  bishop,  iti  villages 
and  church-yards,  iai  fairs  and  mai^kets.  Going  about  bare-foot, 
in  a  blue  or  russet  gown,  he  rejected  pontifical  habits,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  church  music  and  especially  of 
organs,  holding  out  to  the  ministers  the  duty  of  labouring  like 
Paul  with  their  o^  n  handsj  and  not  being  loose  or  secular  in  his 
expressions  and  conduct.^ 

The  people  of  Cornwall,  who  in  1549  tad  opposed  the  Refor- 
mation, (see  page  428),  addressed  about  thirty  years  after,  a 
petition  of  complaint  to  Parliament,  in  very  difTercnt  terms, 
which  may  serve  to  show  the  low  state  of  the  parochial  ministry 
under  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  We  are  above  the  number  of  fourscore  and  ten  thousand 
souls,  which  for  want  of  the  word  of  God  are  in  extreme  misery 
and  ready  to  perish ;  and  this  for  want  of  neither  maintenance 
nor  place.  For  besides  the  impropriations  in  our  shire,  we  allow 
yearly  above  £9,200.,  and  liave  about  160  churches,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  are  suppHcd  by  men  gnilty  of  the  grossest  sins, — 
some  fornicators^  some  afbiltercrs,  some  felons,  bearing  the  marks 
m  their  hands  for  the  said  offence ;  some  drunkanls,  gamesters 
on  the  sabbath-day,  &c.  We  have  many  non-residents  who 
preach  but  once  a  quarter;  so  that  between  meal  and  meal  the 
silly  sheep  may  starve.  Some  ministers  labour  painfully  and 
faithfully ;  but  these  are  not  suftered  to  attend  their  callings, 
nor  is  it  safe  for  us  to  go  and  hear  them ;  for  though  our  own 
fountains  are  dried  up,  yet  if  we  seek  for  the  waters  of  life 
elsewhere,  we  are  cited  into  the  spmtual  courts,  reviled,  and 
threatened  with  excommunication.  Therefore  from  far  wc 
come,  beseeching  this  honourable  house  to  dispossess  these 
dumb  dogs  and  ravenous  wolves,  and  to  appoint  us  faithful 
ministers  who  may  peaceably  preach  the  word  of  God,  that  we 
be  not  disquieted  by  apparitors,  &:e.,  upon  every  light  occa- 
Bion.^*"  This  is  a  truly  melancholy  picture  of  the  prevailing 
state  of  things  at  that  period. 

'  Bluiit'j9  Ilist*  of  Roformation  in  EDgland, 
'  Neals  Hist,  of  ruritauj^. 
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14/A  Section. — On  the  Multiplication  qf  Holy  Days,  Festivali, 

and  Fasts. 

A  holy  day^  devoted  to  thoughts  of  heaven  and  to  religioni 
exercises,  is  one  thing ;  but  a  holiday,  in.  the  general  appre- 
hension of  the  term,  and  in  the  dissipating  character  of  its 
pursuits,  is  another  and  a  very  opposite  thing. 

'^ Certain  it  is/'  says  Fox  the  martyrologist,  ''that  the 
apostles,  being  attentive  only  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  gave 
no  heed  to  the  observation  of  days  and  times,  neither  boand 
the  church  to  any  ceremonies  and  rites,  except  those  necessary 
things  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  leaving  all  others 
free  to  the  liberty  of  Christians,  every  man  to  use  therein  hii 
own  discretion.  Wherefore  the  diversity  among  men  was  not 
greatly  noted,  nor  uniformity  required.''^ 

The  eariy  Christians  appear  to  have  regularly  used  the  first 
day  of  the  week  for  the  sacred  duty  of  divine  worship.  The 
seventh  day  was  also  still  observed  for  a  while,  especially  by 
those  who  had  been  Jews.  The  anniversaries  of  remarkable 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Suviour,  as  well  as  the  anniversaries  of 
the  death  of  himself,  of  his  apostles,  and  of  the  martyrs,  naturally 
attracted  their  serious  remembrance;  and  as  superstition  in- 
vaded the  church,  began  to  be  considered  holy,  and  entitled  to 
veneration.^ 

Socrates  the  historian,  describing  various  practices  with  regard 
to  fasting,  says,  "Because  none  can  bring  forth  any  written 
commandment  of  this  matter,  it  is  plain  that  the  apostles  left  it 
free  to  every  man's  mind  and  will,  that  none  might  be  com- 
pelled by  fear  and  necessity/^' 

''Not  barely  the  observance  of  Jewish  feasts,*'  observes 
Neander,  ''but  all  forms  and  modes  of  particularising  the 
Christian  life  by  reference  to  certain  times,  are  reprobated  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  as  a  Jewish  practice,  a  descent  from  the  pure 
Christian  elevation  to  siirvile  dependence  on  the  elements  of 
the  world.'* 

Irenaeus,  about  the  year  195,  writing  to  Victor  of  the  diversity 
of  days  and  fastings,  remarks  "  Notwithstanding  all  this  variety, 

1  Acts  and  Mon.  vol.  L  *  Moehcim,  first  cent.  iv.  4. 

a  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  L  sect.  1. 
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they  tept  peace  among  tliemselves,  and  we  keep  it  still,  and  this 
dlffereQce  among  us  commendeth  more  the  concord  of  faith,**^ 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  Christiau  liberty  remained  sound  in  the 
church  to  that  time. 

The  western  Christians,  pleading  tlie  examples  of  the  apostles 
Paul  and  Peter,  kept  the  paschal  feast  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  next  tlic  imnivcrsary  of  Christ's  resurrection^  or  '*  Easter- 
day  ;"  while  the  oriental  cliurclies,  asserting  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  John  J  observed  the  day  of  the  ancient  Jewish  passover, 
or  Lord's  supper^  being  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish 
month,  in  whatever  part  of  the  week  it  felL  Violent  conten- 
tionsj  increased  by  mutual  jealousies,  ensued  on  this  and  other 
accounts,  and  were  protracted  through  several  centuries.'  Victor, 
Bishop  of  B^me  in  290,  excommunicated  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  account  of  tliis  dispute  about  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easter.  The  Council  of  Nice,  in  325,  partially  settled  the 
controversy,  by  determining  that  the  feast  should  be  observed 
according  to  the  Roman  practice.  At  some  periods,  this  single 
question,  unimportant  as  it  may  now  appear,  excited  apparently 
more  earnestness  and  zeal  than  all  other  religious  matters 
together.  At  length  these  dissensions  broke  forth  into  a  total 
separation  between  the  two  churches,  which  has  never  since 
been  healed.' 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  had 
been  much  neglected,  was,  at  the  command  of  Conatantine, 
kept  witli  greater  solemnity^  Five  festivals  were  generally  cele- 
brated, in  commemoration  of  the  chief  events  recorded  in  the 

^  Fox's  Acts  and  Mon.  vol  i. 

*  Keaofler,  vol,  i.  i  Mosheira's  Hist.,  £iid  cent,  iv,  9,  &<?. 

*  The  Calendar  was  reformed  by  Ju!iii«  Ctpeur,  A^U.C,  707,  in  order  U> 
correct  the  discrepancies  which  had  gradually  crept  iiL»  between  the  natural 
and  the  compute  year.  It  was  again  reforme<i  by  Pope  Gregory  XI IL  in 
1582,  and  bifl  computation  being  approved  by  men  of  science,  has  Wen 
generally  followed  liy  Roman  eatlH»lii'«  and  more  slowly  by  protewtiiitw. 
It  waa  not  adopted  in  Great  Britain  till  1752,  **  Kleven  days,  from 
September  3rd  to  September  14tb,  w^rt^  omitt^jd,  and  the  year,  instead  of 
Wginning  on  the  25th  of  March,  was  appointed  to  begin  on  JannAry  Ist^" 
Hie  nations  connected  with  the  Greek  chim^h  still  observe,  however,  the 
old  i)eriod  for  commencing  the  year,  and  this  variati«>ri  yet  exists  between 
the  Russian  and  the  other  European  calendars,  Kftster,  so  called  from 
A  Teutonic  heatlien  goddess,  to  whom  sacriiices  bad  been  otferotl  at  that 
et*;uHjii,  continues  to  be  a  chief  feetU^al  of  the  Anglican,  Eomish  and  Greek 
churches* 
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New  Testament ;  vi«.,  the  birth,  dcitli,  resQirectionj  and 
sion  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Peu teco»t 
The  gradual  addition  of  many  other  holy  daya,  CKxmjdoued  b| 
the  pretended  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  martym^    so   fai 
from  tending  to  an  increase  of  devotion,  produced  an  entirety 
opposite  effect.     Instead  of  being  employed  in  pious  r^ 
they  were  largely  devoted,  even  in  early  times,  to   ina_._^._ 
voluptuousness   and   criminal  pursuits ;   so   that   in    the 
century  it  became  necessary  to  suppress  the  Arjapa*  or  feasts  1 
of  charity,  at  which  the  bread  and  wine  were  partaken  of,  on  j 
account  of  the  many  abuses  attending  them  in  the  rapid  decline  I 
of  religion  and  morality.* 

In  the  fourth  ceutur\^  Aerius  of  Pontus,  a  spiritnally-nnndod 
man,  although  an  ascetic,  objected  to  the  confining  of  fiists  ta 
set  times;  maintaining  that  they  ought  to  be  observed  with 
freedom,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  the  inclins- 
tion  and  necessities  of  each  individual.  He  found  fault  with 
the  ordinances  of  the  churchj  for  having  substituted  the  yoke 
of  Jewish  bondage  to  the  law,  in  the  place  of  gospel  liberty.' 
Chrysostom  also  maintained  that  the  Christian  principle  of  ^ 
celebrating  festivals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to  certiiii 
times,  but  embraced  the  whole  life  grounded  in  faith.* 

Fasting,  though  much  less  rigidly  observed  than  during  the 
first  inroads  of  declension,  was  long  regarded  as  an  eflbdnal 
method  of  repelling  the  power  of  the  evil  one ;  and  numerous 
were  the  times  appointed  for  the  people  to  practise  it.  On  fiisi 
days,  they  offered  prayer  while  kneeling ;  but  at  festiraJs,  and 
on  the  first  daiy  of  the  week,  in  a  standing  posture,  to  signify  , 
rejoicing,  the  face  being  always  turned  to  the  cast, 

''  Churches"  in  incredible  numbers  were  erected  in  the  ristli 
century,  and  many  festivals  were  instituted  in  honour  of  saints, 
ejich  having  a  solemn  anniversary.  These  and  other  outward 
observances  are  said  to  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  con- 
ciliate and  gratify  tlie  heathen.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  almost  every  pope  added  some  new  rite  or  festivalj 
and  it  became  an  essential  proof  of  holy  zeal  to  divert  the 
multitude  with  novel  spectacles  of  devout  mummery.  Religion 
consisted  almost  entirely  in  a  motley  round  of  external  per- 
formances, especially  on  the  often-recurring  holidays  iu  honour 

'  Moshoim's  Hiet,  &c  ^-Neander,  voL  it  343. 

*  Neandtff,  vol,  ii. 
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of  the  saints  and  martjTB.  Successive  centuries  witnessed  tlie 
rapid  multiplication  of  foolish  superstitions,  to  the  great  injury 
even  of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  eomraunity.  The  Emperor 
Charlemagne^  in  794,  found  it  needful  to  direct  that  no  new 
saints  should  be  worsbippedj  and  that  no  chapels  should  be 
erected  to  their  memory  on  the  public  highways.* 

Prince  Hacon  of  Norway,  apparently  a  sincere  and  devout 
man,  attempted  in  the  tenth  century  to  plant  the  Christian 
church  in  that  country,  but  by  decreeing  a  large  number  of  days 
to  be  observed  as  fasts,  and  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  religion, 
as  well  as  by  other  intemperate  regulations,  he  excited  a  violent 
opposition  from  his  people,  and  failed  of  success,' 

The  schism^  which  hud  long  existed  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  elmrches,  continued  gradually  to  increase  and  ended  in  a 
complete  separation  about  1050;  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor 
being  maintained  in  tbe  one^  and  that  of  the  pope  in  the  other. 
Each  was  as  intolerant  of  the  other,  as  the  Latins  were  of  "  the 
heretics."^ 

A  council  held  at  Oxford  in  1222  enacted  that,  among  other 
festivals,  should  be  observed  within  each  parish,  the  day  of 
dedication  of  the  church  to  "  its  patron  saint,"  Tliis  celebration 
is  often  noticed j  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of  loeal 
fairs,  feasts,  revels  and  wakes,  which  arc  still  continued,  and 
ii'hich,  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  were  generally  held  in 
churchyards,^  being  a  gross  degeneracy  from  a  profcssetlly 
religious  original.  From  many  Romanists  the  image  of  the 
patron  saint  even  now  receives  more  reverence  than  that  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  was 
enacted  at  Rome  by  Boniface  VIIL,  with  the  utmost  profusion  of 
pomp  and  magnificence ;  and  it  was  solemnly  decreed  that,  in 
every  hundredth  year,  those  who  should  confess  their  sins,  visit 
Rome  and  do  penance,  should  obtain  thereby  entire  forgivene^. 
His  successors,  finding  the  experiment  answer  wdl  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  determined  to  repeat  it  more  frequently,  and  ordained 
that  the  jubilee  should  be  celebrated,  at  first  every  fiftietli,  and 
afterwards  every  twenty-fifth  year, 

Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1350,  enjoined  both  min- 
iaters  and  people  to  pursue  their  bodily  labours,  under  pain  of 

Keander,  voL  ill.  '  Wa^idingtoa'a  Hiatory. 

Barn's  Eccks,  Law,-  Chiirclj.        «  Fox's  Acts  and  Msm,  voL  i. 
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excommunicatioii,  on  certiiiii  saints'  days,  which  were  *'  wont  to 
be  consecrated  to  unthrifty  idleness/'* 

About  the  time  of  Wickliffe,  religion  was  deemed  to  ixia- 
sist  in  the  observance  of  days,  meats,  garments,  aiid  such  like 
circumstances.  Times  were  so  observed,  that  the  holiness  of  tfce 
whole  year  seemed  to  be  transported  and  put  off  to  the 
of  Lent.*  At  the  time  of  the  lleformation,  the  number  of  h 
days  and  festivals  waa  much  diminished  in  Protcataot  cotmi 
By  an  Act  of  Edward  VI.  (5  and  6,  c.  3,)  *'  all  Sundays,^ 
and  twenty-seven  other  specified  days,  are  enjoined  to  be  kept 
holy,  and  none  besides.  Two  others  were  added  by  the  wshric 
Another  act  of  the  same  reign  and  the  rubric  direct  the  follow- 
ing to  be  "days  of  fasting,  and  abstinence  from  all  maoafr 
of  fleah :  1.  The  forty  dajrs  of  Lent.  2.  The  Ember  days  at 
the  four  seasons,  being  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satmrdayi 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  Fea»t  of  Pentecost,  Septeml 
the  14th,  and  December  the  13th*  3.  The  three  Rogation  dai 
being  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before  H 
Thursday,  or  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  4.  All  the  Frida] 
in  the  year  except  Christmas  day."  These  fasts  were  confirmed 
by  various  acts  of  Queen  Ehzaheth,  and  a  penalty  of  tweatf 
shiUingH,  or  one  month's  close  impmonraent,  waa  decreed  for 
non-observance.  The  curate  is  stiU  ortlered  by  the  rubric  to  give 
public  notice,  after  reading  the  Nicene  creed,  what  holidays 
fasting  days  are  to  be  observed  in  the  week  following.  Four 
days  of  ijolitical  notoriety  are  also  to  be  for  ever  kept  holy,  vii. 
"  The  gunpowder  treaaon^  and  the  lauding  of  King  William  IIIJ 
"The  martjTdom  of  the  blessed  King  Charles  L"  "The  re-' 
storation  of  Cliarles  IL,"  and  the  coronation  of  the  reigntnf 
Sovereign;  a  special  service  for  each  being  appointed  to  be 
used.^  Such  appeal's  to  be  the  canon  law  of  England  to  the 
present  time  !     Is  it  always  to  remain  so  ? 

One  of  the  articles  of  a  Scotch  ecclesiastical  aaaembly,  held 
Perth  in  1017,  related  to  the  observance  of  five  great  holidav 
and  was  the  cause  of  much  contention.  It  was  objected  th 
those  relating  to  Jewish  events  were  revivals  of  the  oeretnoi 
law  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  the  anniversary  days  of  the  birtli 
and  crucifixion  of  Christ  were  no  more  consecrated  by  tho^e 
events,  than  was  the  form  of  the  manger  in  which  he  was  born. 


:iays.l 


*  Nenntierj  vol.  lii. 

*  Burn's  Ecclea,  Ixiw. 


•  Fox's  Acts  ftiid  Mon.  vol,  L 
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&c.,  and  that  such  as  kept  those  days  came  under  the  charge 
of  "  observmg  days,   and  months,   and  times,  and  years/* — a 

practice  \iewed  with  much  apprehension  by  the  apostle  Paul,^ 

The  Duliobortzi  of  Russia,  already  noticed  under  other 
heads^  account  every  place  aod  time  alike  holy,  and  use  great 
simplicity  iu  performing  Divine  worship,  "  Fasting/*  they  say, 
"  consists  in  abstinence,  not  from  food,  but  from  gluttony  and 
other  vices;  in  purity,  temperance,  humility  and  meekness/^* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  true  religion  has  suffered  deep 
injury  from  the  absurd  multiplication  of  fasts  and  festivals, 
which  has  produced  a  practice,  especially  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  amoug  botli  catholics  and  protestants,  to  have  only  what 
is  termed  a  '^  morning  service,**  not  only  on  each  holiday,  but 
also  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  rest  of  it  being  given  up 
to  amusement  or  recreation*  Although  every  day  is  in  itself 
equally  holy,  yet  this  neglect  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  as  well 
as  the  opposite  extreme,  and  is  tlie  natural  consequence  of  it. 
Tlie  devout  observance  of  the  first  day,  and  two  or  three  attend- 
ances at  divine  worship  in  every  week,  are  surely  a  \ery  reason- 
able duty  to  be  expected  from  ever}'  sincere,  reflecting  Christian ! 

E\traordinaiy  festivals  and  instances  of  religious  profanation 
took  place  occasionally  in  the  Tloniish  church ;  one  of  which  was 
observed  at  Beauvais  near  Paris,  in  the  following  manner.  "  A 
young  woman,  the  handsomest  in  the  town,  was  selected,  placed 
to  ride  on  an  ass  richly  harnessed,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
both  gaily  dressed.  The  bishop  and  clergy  following  her,  the 
whole  formed  a  procession  from  the  cathedral  to  the  church 
of  St,  Steven.  All  having  entered  it,  she  placed  herself  near 
the  altar,  and  then  celebrated  mass ;  explaining  at  the  same  time 
the  fine  qualities  of  the  animal,  and  exhorting  him  to  make  a 
devout  genuflexion,  with  a  variety  of  other  fooleries.'^ ' 

Absurd  and  profane  festivals,  under  the  name  of  ^^  the  feasts 
of  fool$P  were  regularly  celebrated,  from  the  fifth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  by  both  deryy 
arid  laity ;  presenting  a  strange  spectacle  in  the  ridiculous  mix- 
ture of  religious  and  foolish  ceremonies.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia  or  heathen  festivals, 
lasting  for  some  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  each  year.  At  first, 
only  the  boys  of  the  choir  and  young  sacristans  played  the 

»  :^^C^ie•a  Scottish  Church  Hiutory.         •  Piukerton's  Greek  Cliurdu 
,     •  Buck's  Theological  Dlctioaaryp 
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principal  part  in  them ;  but  afterwards^  all  the  inferior  senranti 
of  the  church,  while  the  bishop  or  highest  clergyman  of  the 
place,  with  the  canons,  formed  the  audience.   The  young  peopk 
chose  from  among  themselves  a  bishop,  or  archbishop  qf/oob,  as 
he  was  called,  and  consecrated  him  with  many  ridiculous  cere- 
monies, in  the  principal  church  of  the  place.     He  then  took  the 
usual  seat  of  the  bishop,  and  caused  high  mass  to  be  said,  unless 
he  preferred  to  read  it  himself,  and  to  give  the  people  his  blessing. 
During  this  time,  the  rest  of  the  performers,  dressed  in  VBrious 
masks  and  disguises,  engaged  in  licentious  songs  and  dances,  and 
practised  all  possible  follies  in  the  church.     These  incongmom 
practices,  eminently  calculated  to  convert  religious  observances 
into  impious  buffoonery,  to  throw  contempt  upon  sacred  things, 
and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  infidelity,  were  condemned  by  popes  and 
councils,  and  forbidden  in  1414  by  the  Parisian  college  of  the 
Sorbonne ;  but  they  continued  to  be  stoutly  defended,  and  were 
kept  up  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation.^ 

Section  15. — On  tJie  Hallowing  or  Coryurinff  of  Water,  etc., 
the  Consecration  of  Buildings,  Ground,  ifc, 

A  disregard  of  these  matters,  trivial  as  some  of  them  may  now 
appear  to  most  protestants,  was  formerly  deemed  a  sufficient 
proof  of  heresy,  and  treated  by  the  ruling  powers  as  a  capital 
offence.  In  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches  they  are  still 
strictly  obser\'ed ;  some  reformed  bodies  retain  them,  and  as  of 
late  years  a  strangely  degenerate  inclination  has  been  evinced 
by  a  party  in  the  Anglican  church  to  esteem  and  revive  them, 
some  notice  of  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  season.  It  is  also 
closely  connected  with  that  of  water  baptism  and  the  supper. 

Under  the  dispensation  of  the  Levitical  law,  outward  modes 
of  purification  were  sanctioned  by  Divine  authority ;  various 
washings,  baptisms,  sprinklings,  separations  and  anointings 
were  used  for  legal  purgation ;  and  were,  with  the  other  cere- 
monies of  that  typical  system,  tokens  of  corresponding  spiritual 
operations  in  the  gospel  day. 

Whatever  some  have  absurdly  alleged  in  favour  of  holy  water, 
from  the  spittle  and  the  clay  used  by  our  Saviour  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,  it  is  evident  that  neither  our  Lord's 
example  nor  precepts,  nor  those  of  his  Apostles,  furnish  any 
reasonable  ground  for  such  a  notion.  Under  the  pure  and 
*  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary. 
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spiritual  dispensation  of  Christ,  holiness  is  not  an  attribute  of 
insensible  things  and  places^  but  of  moral  agents  alone^  via,,  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  of  tliose  who  love  and  serve  Hira,  being 
cleansed  by  the  sanctifying  operationa  of  his  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
heart,  and  knowing  their  sins  to  be  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  use  of  that  which  was  termed  holy  water  was  introduced 
very  early  into  the  Cliristian  church,  and  affords  one  among 
many  palpable  proofsj  how  soon  ignorant  superstitions  and  vain 
practices  made  an  inroad  on  Cliristian  simplicity  and  truth  ; 
and  how  little  reliance  is  to  he  placed  on  any  principle  or 
observance  whatever,  merely  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  unless 
it  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  speedy  oiK^ration  of  the  apostacy^  of  which  the  Apostle  said 
even  in  his  day,  **  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work/'^ 
obliges  the  inquiring  Christian  to  distrust  everything  which  haa 
not  in  the  sacred  page  an  erident  authority  for  its  permanence. 

In  times  of  eai'ly  superstition,  holy  water  waa  on  special  occa- 
giona  ''sprinkled  at  the  church-door  on  those  who  entered/*  Pox 
remarks  that  he  will  not  assert  that  it  sprang  from  the  idolatrous 
usage  of  the  gentiles  ;  yet  that  it  waa  an  old  custom  among  the 
Bomans,  that  the  priest  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and 
baring  in  his  hand  olive  branches  that  had  been  dipped  in 
water,  sprinkled  with  them  such  as  went  in.  The  use  of  holy 
water,  he  says,  so  resembles  this  custom,  that  it  appears  to  have 
proceeded  from  it.^  Dr.  C.  Middleton,  writing  from  Rome  in 
1825,  remarks,  *'The  ceremony  of  sprinkling  persons  with  holy 
water  is  so  notoriously  borrowed  from  paganism,  that  the 
catholic  writers  make  not  the  least  scruple  to  own  it."* 

In  the  fourth  century",  vessels  of  water  were  placed  at  the 
doors  of  the  churches,  that  those  who  entered  might  wash  their 
hands — a  practice  that  had  its  origin  from  similar  usages  among 
the  ancient  Israelites  and  Romans,  It  was  connected  with 
the  exorcisms  introduced  in  the  second  or  third  century,  and 
formed,  with  crossings  and  other  actions,  part  of  those  mystic 
operations. 

The  awful  form  used  in  the  Bomish  church,  for  hallowing  or 
conjuring  water,  is  thus  given  by  Fox,  *'I  conjure  thee,  thou 
creature  of  water,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  hia  Son  our  Lord,  and  in  the 

1  2  Them.  ii.  7.    ■  Acta  and  Mon.  voL  ill    *  See  hia  Free  Enquiry,  &c 
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\irtae  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  become  a  conjured  wsler, 
to  expel  hJJ  power  of  the  enemy/'  &€*^  The  priest  thea  crosael 
himself  three  times.  Salt  was  conjured  in  the  same  way,  with  i 
prayer  to  the  Almighty  that  lie  would  bless  and  make  it  holy, 
concluding  thus :  '^  That  it  may  be  to  all  them  that  recei?c  it 
health  of  both  body  and  soul ! "  Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  ttftn 
** conjurer^'  has  became  uaed  to  imply  grossly  deceptive  agency T 

An  ancient  decree  prescribes  the  use  of  holy  water  la  tiies 
terms :  *'  We  bless  water,  mixed  with  salt  and  aprinkled  amoQI 
the  people,  that  all  sprinkled  therewith  may  be  sanctified  woi 
purified  J  which  things  we  command  all  priesta  to  do.  Far 
if  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  being  sprinkled  upon  the  peofdr, 
did  sanctity  and  cleanse  them,  much  more  doth  water,  i 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  hallowed  with  godly  prayers,  sanetiQl^H 
and  cleanse*'"  ^ 

Water  used  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism  was  previously  con- 
secrated by  the  priest,  with  prayer  and  the  sign  of  the  crofl^ 
and  tliis  was  deemed  indispensable.  It  was  then  considered  to 
be  endued  with  the  vii*tue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  cleans- 
ing blood  of  the  Sanour.  Hence  Jerome,  Nazianzen,  and  other 
fathers  as  they  are  termed,  maintained  that  the  recipients  d 
baptism  were  "  washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,"  aod 
*'  dipped  in  the  blood  of  Christ/'^  The  Church  of  England  iliO 
alludes,  in  the  baptismal  office^  to  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  Jordaa, 
as  having  "  sanctified  water,  to  the  mystical  washing  away  of 
sin.^'  And  a  prayer  follows,  on  every  occasion  of  sprinkling  on 
infant,  that  the  same  effect  may  be  produced.  That  which  ia 
called  '*  the  consecration  of  the  elements  **  in  the  eucliarist  is 
a  somewhat  similar  rite,  but  applied  to  the  bread  and  winBi 
apparently  with  greater  professed  effects**  In  fact»  all  sadk 
hallowdngs  and  consecrations  suppose  a  power  in  man  to  p^ 
holiness  and  moral  virtue  to  physical,  inanimate  objects ;  aiid 
though  sanctioned  and  enjoined  under  "  the  law  of  comma])il> 

»  Fox'e  Acta  and  Mon,  lii.  10.  « Ibid. 

■  Bmgliam*3  Cliristian  Antiquities^  xvL  10 — 4. 

*  In  the  accounta  of  the  last  paasover  supper,  of  which  our  I^ord  partodc 
with  hie  diaciplea,  both  th©  Greek  words  UBud  by  the  evangelists,  auid  truit- 
Ifttet]  "  bleaaed/*  may  be  and  sometimes  are  rendei'ed  **gave  thanks."  Mfti](f 
eminent  writera  aaaert  that  this  is  the  true  sense  here,  and  that  no  ^'HeeBistg 
of  the  elements  "  took  pla<?e.  From  thence  w  derived  the  term  "  BuchaHit,*' 
or  giving  of  thanks, — Matl  xxvi.  26  ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  &c. 
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ments  contained  in  ordinsinces/^  there  is  good  ground  to  believe 
that  they  are  fulfilled  and  were  repealed  by  Him,  who  "  blotted 
out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances,  nailitig  it  to  his  cross/'* 

Flowers  and  branches,  wax  tapers^  and  many  other  articles 
nsed  in  devotional  ritesj  are  still  professed  to  be  hallowed  by 
forms  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Roman  Jlissal.  The  Catholics 
often  sprinkle  themselves  with  lioly  \\'ater,  in  their  churches  and 
chambers,  by  way  of  purgation  before  they  engage  in  prayer. 
At  Rome,  Moscow  and  other  places  animals  are  sprinkled  with 
it  OQCC  in  the  year,  to  keep  them  healthy,  frequently  amid  shouts 
and  jests  of  bufibonery.  With  it  the  Russians  profess  to  con- 
secrate their  dwellinj^  houses,  and  almost  every  article  of  furni- 
ture. This  is  indeed  one  great  business  of  the  priests  in  the 
superstitious  Greek  church.  The  water  is  blessed  by  casting  a 
cross  into  it,  or  by  holding  a  cross  over  it. 

The  Roman  ritual  (like  that  of  the  Anglican  in  the  seventy- 
second  canon)  forbids  the  exorcising  of  any  person  without  the 
bishop's  leave.  The  following  is  an  accoimt  of  the  procefls  of  ex- 
orcism,  as  observed  in  the  Romish  Church.  ''The  ceremony  is 
performed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  towards  the  door.  The 
exorcist  first  signs  the  possessed  person  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
makes  liioi  kneel,  and  sprinkles  him  with  holy  water.  Then 
follow  litanies,  psalms  and  prayersv;  after  which  the  exorcist  asks 
the  demon  his  name,  and  adjures  him,  by  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion,  not  to  afflict  the  person  any  more.  Then 
laying  his  right  hand  on  the  demoniac's  head,  he  repeats  the 
form  of  exorcism,  viz.  *  I  exorcise  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  tremble,  oh  Satan !  tliou  enemy  of  the 
faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  broughtest  death  into  the 
world,  who  hast  deprived  man  of  life,  and  hast  rebelled  against 
justice;  thou  seducer  of  mankind,  thou  root  of  all  evil,  thou 
source  of  avarice,  discord  and  envy  !^  ■*  Tlic  form  of  exorcism, 
for  houses  and  other  places  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  unclean 
spirits,  is  much  the  same  with  that  for  a  person  possessed.* 

How  applicable  are  the  words  used  by  Paul  on  a  different 
oceaaion,  "  Let  it  not  be  once  named  among  you.'^*  These  prac- 
tices however,  and  others  equally  unchristian  and  absurd,  found 
way,  aud  gradually  acquired  a  strong  hold  among  professing 
Christians,  during  the  dark  ages  of  apostacy,  and  even  to  this 
*  Cploft,  ii.  14,        '  Buck's  Theological  Dictv— ExorciBm«.         '  Eph.  v.  3. 
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day  they  are  by  no  means  wholly  rejected.  The  recital  of  many 
of  them  at  length  would  be  only  painful  and  disgusting.  Their 
principle  was  clearly  derived  from  the  notion  of  magic  and 
supernatural  secret  influence,  which  obtained  large  credit  in  the 
heathen  world.  Thus  the  honour  due  to  Christ  and  to  his  Holy 
Spirit  was  given  to  the  priests,  to  their  performances^  and  to  the 
various  articles  on  which  they  pretended  to  confer  miracoloiu 
sanctity  I 

Two  results  of  these  practices  especially  contributed  to  nphoU 
them.  The  one  was,  that  they  obtained  from  the  ignorant  creda- 
lous  multitude,  a  superstitious  regard  and  veneration  for  the  per- 
formers; and  the  other  was,  that,  as  means  of  filling  their  pocketB, 
such  pretended  conjurations  were  extremely  convenient. 

Holy  ointment  also,  prepared  and  blessed  by  the  priest,  was  used 
in  many  cases  for  sacred  purposes.  Some  judgment  of  the  effect 
believed  to  be  produced  by  this  process,  may  be  formed  firom 
the  words  of  Cyril.  '^  Beware  that  you  take  not  this  ointment 
to  be  bare  ointment;  for  as  the  bread  in  the  eucharist^  after  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  mere  bread,  but  the  body  of 
Christ,  so  this  holy  ointment  after  invocation  is  not  bare  or 
common  ointment,  but  it  is  a  gift  of  God,  that  makes  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  present  in  the  action."^  Great 
mystery  was  maintained  respecting  all  these  matters,  as  Basil 
remarks.  "  Baptism,  the  eucharist  and  the  oil  of  chrism  were 
things  that  the  uninitiated  were  not  allowed  to  look  npon.'^  Do 
not  all  these  ceremonials  stand  more  on  the  same  ground  than 
is  usually  supposed  ? 

The  papists  consider  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction  en- 
titled to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament.  The  laity  are  anointed  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  priests  on  the  back,  because  their  palms 
are  supposed  to  have  been  already  consecrated  by  ordination. 
The  oil,  with  which  the  sick  person  is  anointed,  is  said  to  repre- 
sent that  divine  grace,  which  is  at  the  same  time  poured  into  the 
souL  The  form  thus  expresses  the  remission  of  sins  granted  to 
the  sick ;  "  By  this  holy  unction,  and  his  own  most  pious 
mercy,  the  Almighty  God  forgive  thee  whatever  sins  thou  hast 
commited  by  the  sight  (when  the  eyes  are  anointed),  by  the 
hearing'^  (when  the  ears  are  anointed),  and  so  on.  Even  sontf 
of  the  reformed  churches  retain  most  objectionable  language  in 
*  Bingham's  Christ.  Antiq.  xi.  10—4.  *  Ibid.  x.  5—4. 
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this  jite.  In  early  times  it  was  supplicatory^  it  is  now  decla- 
ratory. The  ointment  used  by  the  Greek  chureli  in  Russia,  for 
the  chiism  or  confirmation,  is  composed  of  more  than  twenty 
ingredieuts^  and  is  consecrated  annually  by  the  bishop  with 
great  solemnity. 

The  temples  were  accustomed  to  be  liallowed  among  the 
ancient  Romans*  It  was  carefully  provided  that,  in  every  new 
temple,  one  of  the  priests^  solemnly  holding  a  pillar  of  it  by 
Ilk  hand,  should  make  the  dedication  to  tlje  particular  divinity 
intended.  From  hence  and  from  tlie  Jews  the  practice  was 
introduced  among  Christiana.*  The  places  for  divine  worship 
used  by  the  early  believers  were  thoroughly  plain  and  simple ; 
the  men  and  women  occupjdng  distinct  parts.  After  persecu- 
tion had  ceased,  and  multitudes  of  converts  had  forsaken  the 
heathen  temples^  many  of  these,  under  favour  of  Constautine 
and  others,  were  converted  into  churches;  and  noble  fabrics 
richly  adorned  were  erected  in  the  cities  in  honour  of  Christ : 
pictures  and  images  quickly  followed.  The  "  conseexation " 
of  buildings  for  Christian  worship  is  said  by  some  authors 
to  have  been  first  decreed  by  Euginua,  about  154,  who  was 
also  the  first  that  styled  himself  pope.  The  altars  of  the 
gods  became  altars  of  the  saints ;  the  images  and  statues  were 
newly  named^  the  curtains,  tapers,  incense,  votive  tablets^  and 
the  vessels  for  holy  water,  &c.  remained  the  same,^  The  reli- 
gion was  a  sort  of  modified  heathenism  or  nominal  Christianity, 
*'  Churches*^  were  budt  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  and  fre* 
quented  only  at  stated  rare  periods ;  others  were  set  apart  for 
the  usual  religious  assemblies*  Botli  kinds  were  consecrated 
to  reputed  saints  with  great  splendour,  aud  with  peculiar  rites 
borrowed  chiefly  from  those  of  the  heathen  priests.  The  early 
British  used  very  humble  erections  for  divine  worship,  tUl 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  about  670,  urged  them  to 
erect  substantial  ediiicesj  and  introduced  chanting  with  other 
Rominh  novelties.* 

It  was  about  the  fourth  century,  as  Francis  Close  asserts  in 
a  treatise  on  the  subject,  that  '*  church  architecture  aro^  and 
flourished*    As  yet,  however,  churches  were  not  buUt  in  the 

'  3ee  CieerOj  in  oratiotie  pra  domo  saA ;  also  2  Kings  xi.  14. 
*  Bmgham'«  C^riat  Antiq.  xi.  10 — 4. 
Pictorial  History. 
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form  of  a  cross.     The  distinction  of  chancel  and  nnve,  and  the 
separation  of  one  part  of  the  congregation  from    another, 
unknown;    there  is  no  trace  till  then  of  the  eotisecTOti- 
churches;   the  extravagant  notions  about  holy  placeci  luil 
become  prevalent     No  notice  appears  of  any  particular  aspxi, 
and  the  virtue  attributed  to  building  them  east  and  west  had  mt 
yet  been  discovered."     The  chancel  or  eastern  part^  in  confur 
mity  with  heathen  notions,  is  deemed  the  most  sacred^  the  com- 
munion table  or  altar  beinj;  always  placed  in  it,  and   the  n^n 
being  the  body  or  centre  of  the  edifice.     The  ineumhent  or  tar 
impropriator  is  in  many  pariBhes  liable  to  repair  the  chancel. 
The  choir,  or  elevated  part  now  used  for  singera,  was  fonncHj 
occupied  also  by  the  miuister,  for  a  portion  of  the  service  in  pnro- 
chittl  worship*    This  is  now  the  case  only  in  cathedrals.    The  rood 
loft,  used  to  set  up  relics  or  images  for  public  veneration,  wu 
another  raised  part,  ofteu  richly  decorated.     The  churches*  thcoJ:_ 
selves  were  at  length  generally  built,  through  the   prevailin 
superstitious  idea^  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  in  the  same  i 
position  with  respect  to  the  paints  of  the  compass  ;   and  tt 
rules  are  still  carefully  observed,  even  by  some  proteslant  bodie 
From  the  consecration  of  buildings,  the  priests  soon  went  on  uT 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  hallowing  almost  every  thing  in  lUero, 
as  altars,  bells,  candles,  books,  ashes,  palms,  swords^  baimeiiv 
picture Sj  crosses^  &c.,  Sec. 

No  church  or  burial-ground  was  allowed  to  be  oaed,  until  iiftcf 
the  assignment  of  the  hou»e  and  glebe,  and  the  perforraance  of 
the  rite  of  consecration.  This  was^  of  course,  to  be  paid  for: 
and  the  priests,  in  order  to  augment  their  revenues,  not  ii»* 
frequently  pronounced  after  any  particular  circumstance  hiJ 
happened  to  afford  them  a  plausible  pretext,  that  the  saflM! 
buildings  had  become  desecrated,  and  that  it  was  necessary  agtxn 
to  perform  the  purifying,  expensive  process,  which  they  tena<d, 
"reconciliation.^^  The  States  of  Germany  complained  toi 
Adrian  in  1533,  of  many  grievances^  by  which  the  people  »m 
from  the  covetous  priests.  One  of  these  was,  that  afV.er  gToanJ'f 
had  been  consecrated,  and  used  as  a  place  of  burial  for  mvDj 
years,  if  any  accident,  quarrel,  or  other  outbreak  occmred  in  it, 
the  spell  of  consecration  was  pretended  to  be  broken,  and  *« 
require  repetition,  before  the  place  could  be  used  again  bj 
Christian  people.     This  was  a  sore  oppression,  manifestly  pwc* 
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tiaed  with  many  othera,  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the 
pockets  of  the  ecclesifistics/ 

A  canon  of  the  British  synod  of  Calchuith  in  816,  ordains 
that  the  diocesan  who  consecrates  a  church  shall  take  care  that 
the  patron  saint  shall  be  pictured  on  the  wall,  on  a  tablet  or 
on  the  altar,'  To  the  iiiiagea  of  patron  saints  more  devotions 
are  frequently  paid  in  Roman  catholic  countries  than  to  that 
of  the  Saviour  himself. 

Baronius  states  that  the  consecration  or  baptism  of  bells,  which 
has  been  before  referred  tOj  began  in  D68j  when  Pope  John  XII L 
christened  the  great  bcU  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  named  it 
"John,"  The  absurd  custom  was  next  intrwluced,  of  using 
godfathers  to  the  bells,  and  expecting  responses :  this  last  was 
condemned  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  superstitious  inven- 
tion.* To  what  absurd  lengths  may  even  professing  Christians 
be  deceived  and  con- up  ted  !  The  bells  are  still  consecrated  or 
baptized  in  Italy,  and  only  by  the  bishop,  which  implies  that 
the  rite  is  deemed  peculiarly  sacred. 

The  Paulieians  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  "  considered 
the  confounding  together  of  Jewish,  Cliristian  and  political  ele- 
ments, to  be  the  cause  of  the  corruptions  of  the  dominant  church. 
Hence,"  says  Neandcr,  "  they  carefully  avoided  every  thing 
that  approached  to  a  resemblance  of  Jewish  or  Pagan  rites; 
never  calling  their  places  of  assembly  temples,  but  oratories  or 
houses  of  prayer.  In  this  people  we  sec  the  incipient  stages  of  a 
reaction  against  the  confusion  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements, 
a  reaction  whicli  spread  more  widely  in  succeeding  centuries."^ 

The  enlightened  but  persecuted  Waldenses,  about  1200,  bore 
a  decided  testimony  "against  the  benedictions  and  haUowings 
of  creatures,  and  the  rabble  of  other  rites  and  ceremonies,'* 
brought  in  by  the  darkness  and  cupidity  of  man,  Tliey  asserted 
that  the  conjuring  of  water  and  palms  was  a  mere  fai*ce,  that  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  was  the  wide  world,  and  that  his  majesty 
and  holiness  were  not  to  be  restrained  witliin  outward  walls. 
The  pecuhar  vestments  and  ornameuts  of  priests,  the  cor- 
porases,  &c  ,  they  declared  to  be  vain  and  useless*  They  were 
weU  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  all 
doctrines  and  practices  to  the  standard  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

1  Fox*rt  Act^  aiiti  Mon.     a  Bum's  Eodes.  Law — Church.      ^  Bncyd.  Brit. 
*  NeAnrler'n  Hist.  3rrl  ]>erinrl,  4th  »or^*t.      ^  See  Jonen,  Moaheim^  Fox,  &c, 
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Tlie  directions  to  the  biahops  of  the  Anglican  church  for  coo- 
secrating  places  of  worship  are  very  minatc  and  fm|>er!stitJO{ui. 
Many  of  the  early  Reformers  and  martyrs  objected  to  the  empty 
notion  of  holiness  and  reverence  with  which  they  were  regsrded, 
and  which  seems  to  have  originated  the  custom  among  snoft 
religious  bodies,  of  uncovering  the  head  on  entering  such  plscfs. 
The  denomination  of  *' churches,"  given  to  thetn,  though  properly 
belonging  to  the  belie^Hng  worshippers,  tended  to  produce  con- 
fusion  of  ideas.  The  costliness  and  ornaments  of  the  building 
were  also  complained  of,  as  being  at  variance  with  Chnsdm 
simplicity  and  lowliness.  Tliis  objection  was  probably  streiigtli' 
ened  by  a  knowledge,  that  the  funds  required  for  their  erecttou, 
and  for  the  towers,  bcUsj  &c.,  had  been  obtiiined  tmder  fiJsc  pre- 
tences, or  raised  with  great  difficulty  and  pain,  by  the  forced 
contributions  of  many  who  toiled  on  in  penury  and  hardship. 

In  a  piece  already  cited,  entitled  "The  Ploughmiin's  C5o«- 
plaint,"  and  publisbed  in  1 300,  the  author  alludes  to  mistslba 
views  on  religion,  and  handsome  adomings  of  places  of  worship^ 
as  fallows  :— ***  Lord,  our  belief   is   that  thine  house   is   izuui^i 
soul,  that  thou  madest  after  thine  own  likeness.     But  now  m 
make  great  houses  of  stone,  full  of  glared  windows,   and  calj 
them  iby  houses  and  churches.    And  what  worship  is  it^  to  blliH| 
thee  a  church  of  dead  stones,  and  to  rob  thy  li\ing  churches  of  | 
their  bodily  livelihood  ?      Thou  saycst  in  the  gospel  tliat  tr 
worshippers  of  God  worship  him  not  in  that  hiU  beside  Saxnsaii  ^ 
nor  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  s|jirit  and  in  truth,^'  &c.,  &c/ 

A  modem  writer  asserts  that,  in  the  time  of  Wicliffe,  abool 
1370,  the  people  were  taught  to  worship  nothing  but  whii 
they  saw,  and  saw  almost  nothing  which  they  did  not  worsluii- 
Religion  cons^isted  in  cxteriialH  and  superficial  obserfanoi^ 
Hence  sprang  so  many  sorts  and  fashions  of  hallowingB,  g^ostvrei 
and  garments.  Wicliffe  asserted  that  the  consecratioii  d 
churches  and  other  kindred  ceremonies  had  been  introductl 
only  from  motives  of  covetousness. 

Walter  Brute  boldly  declares,  "  In  the  church  of  Rome  roiDf 
exorcisms  and  cotjjtirations  are  practised,  which  are  called  bi 
the  priests  benedictions  and  consecrations.  But  I  ask  thcflt* 
whether  they  bcheve  that  the  things  and  creatures  so  exorria^ 
and  hallowed  have  that  operation  and  efficacy  given  them  whid 
*  Fox's  Acts  aud  Mua.^  vol.  L 
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they  pretend  ?  If  they  so  believe,  every  child  may  see  that  they 
are  far  beguiled.  For  holy  water,  bdug  of  them  conjured,  hath 
no  such  power  in  it  aa  they  command.  Let  a  man  behold  the 
blesi^ing  or  hallowiug  of  their  fire,  water,  incense,  bretid,  wine, 
the  church,  the  altar,  the  cburchyard,  ashes,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I 
behevc  that  he  shall  find  out  many  errors  of  the  heathen 
magicians  and  charmers  !'** 

Several  conclusions  w  ere  exhibited  to  Parliament,  in  1395,  by 
certain  English  reformers,  against  corruptions  then  prevailing 
in  the  church.  The  fifth  of  these  is — *'That  the  exorcisms  and 
hallomngs,  consecrations  and  blessings  over  the  wine,  bread,  wax, 
water,  &c.,  &c.,  are  the  very  practices  of  necromancy  rather 
than  of  sacred  divinity.  If  the  book  of  exorcising  or  conjuring 
of  holy  water,  which  is  sprinkled  in  the  church,  were  true,  we 
think  certainly  that  holy  water  were  the  best  medicine  for  all 
kind  of  sickness  and  sores;  the  contrary  whereof  experience 
teaches  ua.*'* 

About  1410  was  published  a  small  work  written  by  John 
Grimes,  an  Enghsh  Lollard,  on  the  corruptions  of  the  age. 

(The  following  is  the  seventh  article  :■ — "  That  the  material 
churches  should  not  be  sumptuously  decked  with  gold,  silver 
and  precious  stones;  but  that  the  followers  of  the  humihty  of 
Jesus  Christ  ought  to  worship  their  Lord  God  humbly,  in  mean 
and  simple  houses,  and  not  in  gre4it  buildings,  as  the  churcliet 
be  now-a-days.**  About  this  time  there  was  a  great  revival  of 
Greek  and  Boman  architecture,  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  religion.  **  Rivalry  gave  an  impulse  to  the  building 
of  gorgeous  structures,  where  each  order  ried  with  its  antago- 
nist in  rich  mosaic,  ghttering  rehevo,  and  frescoed  walls.  But 
who  paid  for  all  these  ?  The  patrimony  of  orphans,  swindled 
from  the  lawful  heirs  by  the  conveyancers  of  the  confessional 
or  of  the  dying  pillow.  Splendid  cloisters  were  the  price  of 
blood  and  the  atonement  of  assassination.  Every  crime  had  its 
tariff  in  masses  or  masouary.  Lucky  is  the  land,  if  the  beggar 
does  not  change  his  whine  for  the  bluster  of  the  bandit,  when, 
by  successful  manoeuvring,  he  has  got  a  legal  transfer  of  the 
living  man's  property  or  the  dying  man's  inheritance."^  Woe 
be  to  the  shameless  iuipudcuce  and  avarice  thus  keenly  rebukefl ! 
Pope  Martin,  about  114(),  ordered  that  all  suspected  persons 
'  Fax'*  Acti  and  Moil,  vol  i.        *  Ibid.        '  Ibid.         *  Gavaszl 
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should  be  closely  examined  on  a  variety  of  opinions^  attributed 
to  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  The  fifteenth  of  these  was— 
"  Whether  a  man  contemning  purposely  the  rites  of  the  chorch, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  exorcism^  of  catechism^  and  the  eonsecra- 
tion  of  the  water  of  baptism^  be  in  deadly  sin  or  not  ?"  From 
hence  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  esteemed  it  a  deadly  sin  to 
disregard  these  ceremonies^  and  that  such  a  disregard  of  them 
was  a  general  characteristic  of  reformers.^ 

Tyndal  testified  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  had 
'^  brought  the  world  from  Gk>d^  by  an  outward  show,  glorioiB 
appearance  and  shining  of  hypocrisy ;  by  feigned  and  usurped 
fastings  praying,  watching,  singing,  offering,  sacrificing,  hallow- 
ing of  superstitious  ceremonies,  monstrous  disguising,  &c.  &c— 
Churches,^'  said  he,  "  are  for  preaching  only,  and  not  as  th^  be 
used  now.  Christ,  taking  away  the  law,  to  make  us  free  and  at 
liberty,  did  most  of  all  suppress  and  disannul  the  outward 
observances,  which  consisted  in  persons,  places,  garments, 
meats,  days  and  such  others,  so  that  their  use  should  be  to  all 
men  most  indifferent.  The  temple  of  God  is  not  stones  and 
wood,  neither  was  any  house  called  his  temple,  and  used  as  such 
for  Christian  worship  in  the  time  of  Paul.***  The  majority  of  the 
reformers  boldly  avowed  that  the  consecrations  by  the  priests 
were  utterly  vain  and  worthless — mere  shallow  fictions,  to  obtain 
for  themselves  money  and  estimation  from  the  ignorant  people. 
Surely  such  deceptive  practices  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished! 

Well  would  it  have  been  if  Luther  had  swept  his  house  dean 
from  the  popish  ceremonies  and  notions,  and  not  given  the 
sanction  of  his  name  to  many  absurd,  unscriptural  observances, 
which  have  troubled  his  church  and  obscured  its  lustre,  render- 
ing it  "  little  more  than  a  half-way  house  from  popery  to  pro- 
testantism/*   And  this  remark  applies  not  to  Lutheranism  alone! 

In  Gardiner's  letter  to  Ridley,  1545,  pleading  for  the  use  of 
images  and  holy  water,  he  expresses  himself  very  superstitiouslv  jl 
and  at  great  length.  "  Now,**  says  he,  "  I  will  speak  somevhat 
of  holy  water,  on  which  I  send  you  a  chapter  in  the  historT 
Tripartite,  where  Marcellus  the  bishop  bade  Equitius  his  deacofli 
in  the  fourth  century,  to  cast  abroad  water  which  had  been 
hallowed  by  him,  to  drive  away  the  devil ;  and  it  is  noted  how 
the  devil  could  not  .ibide  the  virtue  of  the  water,  but  vanishc<i 
*  Fox's  Acts  aii«l  M(Ui.  vol.  i.  2  Tyinlal's  Wi<kod  Mammon. 
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away;  and  for  nay  part  it  seemeth  the  history  may  be  true^"  &c. 
&c.  What  Ridley  replied  to  this  does  not  appear,  but  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  he  dissented  from  these  idle  fictions.^ 

Tliomas  Hawkes  of  Essex,  already  referred  to  for  his  senti- 
ments on  baptism^  being  examined  by  Bishop  Bonner^  was  asked 
•'  Will  yon  have  no  ceremonies  in  the  church — not  one  ?  What 
say  you  to  holy  water  V*  Hawkes. — "  I  say  to  it  as  to  the  rest, 
and  to  all  that  be  of  the  making  of  him  that  made  tlicra/* 
Bonner. — ''Why,  the  Scriptures  do  allow  it."  Hawkes. — 
"  Where  prove  you  that  ?  "  Bonner. — '*  In  the  Book  of  Kings^ 
where  Ehzeus  threw  salt  into  the  water/^  Hawkes, — "  Ye  say 
truth.  The  water  being  corrupted,  Elizeus  tlirew  salt  into  it, 
and  it  became  sweet  and  good ;  and  so  when  our  waters  be  cor- 
rupted, if  ye  can,  by  putting  in  salt,  make  them  sweet,  clear 
and  wholesome,  we  will  the  better  believe  your  ceremonies." 
Bonner.^-"  How  say  yon  to  holy  bread?"  Hawkes. — "Even 
as  I  said  to  the  other,"  &e.  &c.^  Robert  Smith  also,  on  his  ex- 
amination by  Bonner,  was  asked,  "  What  say  yon  to  holy  bread 
and  holy  water,  to  the  sacrameut  of  anointing,  and  to  the  rest 
of  such  ccremoniea  in  the  church  ? "  To  which  he  boklly 
replied,  "  I  say  they  l>e  baubles  for  fools  to  play  with,  and  not 
for  the  children  of  God  to  exercise  themselves  in  :  therefore 
they  may  go  among  the  refuse  I"  The  papists  were  very  furious 
agaiust  him ;  and,  as  he  terms  it,  "  baited"  him  again  and  again 
before  his  execution,^  For  the  avowal  of  such  decided  senti- 
ments, these  and  many  other  enlightened  and  excellent  men 
sacrificed  their  lives. 

George  Fox,  about  a  hundred  years  after,  thus  describes  the 
purposes  of  his  own  call  and  that  of  the  early  Friends.  "  I  was  to 
bring  people  off  from  the  world's  vain  religions,  that  they  might 
know  the  pure  religion,  visit  the  fatherless,  the  widows,  and  the 
strangers,  and  keep  themselves  from  the  spots  of  the  world;  then 
there  would  not  be  so  many  beggars,  the  sight  of  whom  often 
grieved  me,  denoting  so  much  hard  hcartedness  among  Christian 
professors.  I  was  to  bring  them  off  from  the  world's  feUowships, 
prayings  and  singings,  in  forms  without  power,  that  then*  fellow- 
ship might  be  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  from  Jewish  ceremonies, 
from  heathenish  fubles,  from  men's  inventions  and  worldly 
doctrines,  by  which  they  [turned)  the  [people  about  this  way 
*  FoxV  Act«  aiifl  Mon.  ^  Ibid.  '  Ibid,  vol  iiL 
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aud  the  other  way,  firom  sect  to  sect  ;  from  all  their  be^; 
rudiments ;  from  their  schools  and  colleges  for  making  mima  | 
from  images  and  crosses,  and  sprinkling  of  infants;  fromos'j 
holy  days  and  vain  traditions,  gotten  up  since  the  Apostler  i»^| 
In  the  authority  of  the  Lord's  power,  I  had  to  declireapifj 
them  all,  and  against  all  that  preached  not  freely,  being  m\ 
as  had  not  received  freely  firom  Christ. ''^  His  views  cm  tbs 
and  other  points  were  very  clear  and  scriptural,  and  were 
tained  with  great  plainness  and  boldness,  many  uniting  in  dA 

On  the  subject  of  places  for  divine  worship,  Milton  8ayi,*Dfr 
withstanding  the  gaudy  superstition  of  some,  still  devcK 
ignorantly  to  temples,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  he,  ifh^': 
daincd  not  to  be  laid  in  a  manger,  disdains  not  to  be  prevk-, 
in  a  barn;  and  that  by  such  meetings  as  these,  being  ioc-^' 
most  apostolical  and  primitive,  the  people  will  in  a  short  tJb; 
advance  in  Christian  knowledge,  and  in  reformation  of  life."'  i 

The  following  account  of  "the  consecration  of  St.  Cathertj 
Creed  Church"  in  London,  as  late  as  1630,  by  Liaud,  aftenrar-^^ 
Archbishop,  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  monstrous  sapen&l 
tion,  and  even  blasphemy,  which  accompanied  such  ceremoni^c 
"  It  was  enough,''  as  has  been  observed,  "  to  have  made  eves»r 
Popish  cardinal  blush ;  and  no  protestant  can  read  the  aoccof  i 
without  indiffnant  concern/'      It  took  place  too  nierelv  an^ 
the  buildiuj;  had  been  rcpiiireil,  and  was  not  a  solitarv  insiMi  ■ 
**  The   bishop  caiue,  attended  with  several    commissiouers  3- 
civilians.      At   liis   approach  to  the  west   door  of  the  chiir. 
wliich  was  shut  and  guarded  by  hal])crdiers,   some   that  «- 
appointed  for  that  purpose  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Open,  o|>i: 
ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may  come  in  ! '  T- 
doors  being  opened,  the  bishop  with  some  principal  men  eiitiT'." 
Immediately  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  aud  with  his  eves  lii^- 
up,  and   his  aj-ms  spread  abroad,  he  said,   *  This  place  is  lu'i; 
the  ground  is  holy ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sou   and  11'. ; 
Ghost,  1  pronounce  it  holy/    Then  walking  up  the  middle  aiv 
he  took  up  some  of  the  dust,  and  threw  it  into  the  air.    fc 
approaching  the  communion  table,  he  bowed    towards  it  f.- 
or  six   times,  and  returning   went  round  the  church  with  ii 
attendants  in  procession,  saying  first  the  hundredth  aud  no 
the   nineteenth  psalm,  as  prescribed  in  the   Roman  pontifitJ 

*  fc?cc  his  Journal, year  IG-IS.  *  Considerations  ou  IliicKii::-- 
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He  then  read  several  collects^  praying  God  to  accept  that  beau- 
tifal  btiilding;  and  concluding  thus  — '  We  consecrate  this 
church,  and  separate  it  nnto  thee  as  holy  g:roimd,  not  to  he 
profaood  any  more  to  common  nse/  In  another  collect  he 
prayed  that  aii,  who  should  thereafter  be  buxied  within  the 
circnit  of  that  holy  placcj  might  rest  in  their  sepulchres  in  peace 
till  Christ^s  comiiig  to  judgment,  and  then  rise  to  eternal  life 
and  happiness.  Then  sitting  under  a  cloth  of  state,  he  took 
a  written  book,  and  pronounced  curses  on  those  who  should 
profane  that  holy  place,  by  musters  of  soldiers,  or  keeping  pro- 
fane law  courts,  or  carrying  bnrdena  through  it,  &c.,  kc. ;  and 
at  the  eod  of  every  curse  he  bowed  to  the  east,  and  said  '  Let 
all  the  people  say  amen/  Having  ended  about  twenty  curses, 
he  pronounced  a  like  number  of  blessings  on  all  that  had  had 
any  hand  in  the  building,  and  on  those  that  had  given  or  should 
give  charities,  plate,  omameuts  or  other  utensils ;  at  the  end  of 
every  blessing  bowing  and  saying  as  before.  Next  carae  the 
sermon,  and  then  the  sacrament  as  follows.  In  approaching  the 
altar  he  made  five  or  six  low  bows,  and  coming  up  to  the  side 
where  the  bread  and  wine  were  covered,  he  bowed  seven  times. 
Then  after  reading  many  prayers,  he  came  near  the  bread,  and 
gently  raising  the  comer  of  the  napkin^  looked  at  it ;  imme- 
diately letting  fall  the  napkin,  he  retreated  hastily  a  step  or  two, 
and  made  three  low  obeisances;  he  then  advanced,  and  having 
uncovered  the  bread,  bowed  three  times  as  before.  Next  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which  was  fidl  of  wine  with  a  cover  on 
it,  stepping  back  lie  bowed  three  times  before  it ;  then  coming 
near  and  lifting  the  cover,  he  looked  into  it,  let  down  the 
C50ver,  retired  and  bowed  as  before.  Then  the  elements  were 
consecrated,  and  the  bishop,  having  first  received  the  sacrament, 
gave  it  to  some  principal  men  in  their  surplices,  hoods  and 
tippets ;  after  which,  many  prayers  being  said,  the  solemnity 
concluded  !^'  ^ 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
Christian  world,  if  the  reformation,  or  the  more  recent  changes, 
had  efl*ected  an  entire  abolition  of  such  presumptuous  rites. 
Yet  great  as  were  the  superstition  and  arrogance  of  the  actor 
in   these  proceedings,  it   must   be   deeply   deplored,  that   his 

*  Buck*d  Theological  Dictionary. 
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opponents  carried  their  vindictive  feelings  so  far^  as  to  stain 
their  hands  with  his  blood.^ 

Herschell  remarks^  in  reference  to  the  consecration  of  churches 
which  he  witnessed  in  Palestine^  '^  Now  I  will  ask  any  candid 
member  of  the  Church  of  England^  whether  this  silly  apeing 
of  popish  ministers  is  expedient^  [especially]  in  places  where 
hitherto  Christianity  has  been  seen  only  through  the  medium 
of  Bomish  and  Greek  churches  ?  Should  not  the  ^reat  aim  of 
protestants  be^  not  thus  to  identify  themselves  with  popery^  but 
to  show  that  their  Christianity  is  something  very  different  ?  '^ 

The  churches  of  Italy^  with  their  embellishments^  marbles, 
jewels,  gold  and  silver  ornaments^  paintings  and  statoary^  are 
reckoned  to  have  cost  more  than  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of 
the  whole  Italian  peninsula — an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  in 
an  unproductive  manner^  and  so  many  evidences  that  superstition 
received  more  attention  than  the  true  interests  of  the  people. 

"  What  a  prodigy  of  art/*  said  one,  "  is  the  Church  of  St 
Peter's.    It  must  have  cost  its  weight  in  gold.**    '^  I  should  rather 

>  Bingham  states  that  burials  were  not  allowed  to  take  place  in  cities  or 
churches  for  the  first  three  centuries,  and  were  long  after  forbidden  fitn 
them  by  the  emperors.  The  first  step  towards  the  practice  was  the  build- 
ing of  churches  over  the  graves  of  martyrs,  and  bringing  their  relics  into 
them.  The  next  was  the  allowing  kings  and  emperors  to  be  buried  in  the 
yard  or  porch.  In  the  sixth  century  the  people  began  to  bury  in  the 
churchyard,  and  the  monarchs  in  the  church  itself.  The  whole  matter 
was  left  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  discretion  of  bishops  and  presbyteis 
The  consecration  of  cemeteries  was  first  recognised  in  the  sixth  century. 
Graves  and  burying  places  were  esteemed  sacred  by  both  heathens  and 
Christians  without  consecration.  The  former  mostly  burned  the  body, 
and  put  the  ashes  in  an  urn  above  ground.  The  Christians  abhorred  this 
practice,  and  buried  the  body  entu-e :  the  former  conducted  the  funeral 
obsequies  by  night,  but  the  latter  in  the  d&y.— Christian  Antiquities, 

Till  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  the  seats  in  places  of  worship  were 
generally  moveable,  and  no  property  was  claimed  in  any  seat  or  pew ;  all 
belonging  to  the  rector,  whether  impropriate  or  not.  Of  later  times,  par- 
ticular families  have  been  permitted  to  establish  claims  to  certain  pews, 
as  private  property,  and  to  transmit  them  by  legal  transfers ;  to  the  incoii-  | 
venience  of  the  public,  and  sometimes  to  the  encouragement  of  inde- 
corous behaviour.  In  some  modem  erections,  the  rents  of  pews  form  a 
chief  part  of  the  income  of  the  ministers.  The  provision  of  free  seats  baa, 
however,  been  of  late  years  encouraged.  These  observations  relate  of 
course  to  the  established  church. 

'  Visit  to  my  Fatherland. 
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call  it  aceldama,  or  the  field  of  blood,'*  said  a  second,  "  since  its 
price  was  not  so  much  gold  as  blood/'  **  Truly/^  replied  a  third, 
"  your  remark  is  just  It  was  built  witli  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  indulgences  sent  into  Germrmy  by  Leo  X,'*^  Such 
are  the  plain  comments  of  intelligence.  This  evil  was  however 
overruled  for  good,  and  proved  the  means  of  first  arousing  the 
righteous  xea!  of  Luther.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  full 
remission  of  sins  has  often  been  held  out,  as  a  motive  for  assisting 
to  erect  cathedrals,  and  other  splendid  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

*'  The  fact  must  he  admitted,''  says  a  modern  \mter,  "  that 
wherever  extravagant  attention  was  paid  to  church  architecture, 
there  the  most  debasing  superstition  prevailed,  and  the  most 
notorious  corruptions  were  dominant.  Superstition  and  church 
decoration  were  coeval  from  the  beginning/*'  Another  modem 
author,  a  great  admirer  of  arcliitecture,  obacr\*e8,  '*  I  do  not 
know,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  how  far  the  splendour  of 
architectiu'e  or  other  art  is  compatible  with  the  honesty  and  use- 
fulness of  religious  service.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  incline 
to  severe  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  the  less  I  can  trust  the 
sentiments  excited  by  painted  glass  and  coloiired  tiles.'*' 

Much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  several  of  the  dissenting  bodies, 
forsaking  the  simplicity  of  their  predecessors,  are  closely  imitat- 
ing the  Church  of  England  io  the  style  and  decorations  of  their 
houses  for  divine  worship*  In  the  place  of  plain,  moderate, 
useful  edifices,  elegant  structures  are  rising  up,  highly  embel- 
lished, extravagant  in  cost,  and  often  sacrificing  convenience  to 
splendour.  Thus  is  the  old  low,  corrupt  principle,  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  example  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  re-introduced 
and  set  in  operation;  the  vain  attractions  of  external  show 
evincing  the  "  earthly  mind,"  exhausting  the  church  fiinds,  and 
rivalling,  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  not  exceeding  the  consideration 
due  to  the  holy  internal  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

In  the  eastern  churches,  eventi^hing  is  designed  to  be  sym- 
bolical, according  to  a  system  handed  down  from  early  ages. 
Tlic  four  columns  of  the  dome  are  emblems,  as  is  pretended,  of 
the  four  evangelists,  as  the  dome  itself  is  of  heaven,  to  which 
mankind  have  received  access  by  means  of  the  gospel  which  they 

I  Dealings  with  the  iDquisition. 

•  Francis  Close  on  Church  Architecture, 

'  Rnskin^s  8tone«  of  Venice  ;  Appendix. 
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wrote.  The  central  part,  called  the  sanctuary,  is  typical  of  the 
holy  of  holies  in  the  ancient  temple ;  and  the  veil  is  represented 
by  the  curtain,  which  divides  it  from  the  rest  of  the  bmlding. 
The  Greek  church  is  still  debased  by  much  gross  saperstitioii. 
The  blessings^  consecrations^  crossings  and  sprinklings  seem  to 
be  almost  endless,  and  extend  to  the  houses,  the  stables,  the  blos- 
soms, the  fruity  the  flocks,  the  waters,  and  most  other  things. 
The  priests  inculcate  the  notion,  that  without  their  blessing 
all  is  unholy,  and  will  prove  unproductive.  On  the  other  hand 
they  have  a  solemn  service  once  in  the  year  for  cursing  the 

heretics.^ 

One  of  the  most  gross  instances  of  imposition,  practised 
under  colour  of  religion  by  Christian  ministers  in  the  present 
day,  is  the  pretended  miracle  of  holy  fire,  performed  annually 
by  the  two  Greek  and  Arminian  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  ''in 
Easter  week,  on  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrection." 
Most  travellers  who  visit  Jerusalem,  speak  of  this  exhibition  st 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  strongest  terms  d 
reprobation.  Dr.  Richardson  calls  it  '^  a  grand  quackery  and 
juggle^  played  off  by  a  charlatan  on  the  ignorant  multitude.'' 
Thousands  of  Greek  pilgrims  come  from  all  parts,  full  of  eager- 
ness to  witness  it,  and  to  light  their  torches  from  the  sacred 
flame,  in  blind  confidence  of  thus  obtaining  salvation.  Games 
and  sports  of  all  kinds  are  celebrated,  and  so  extreme  arc  the 
excitement  and  pressure,  that  many  deaths  occur  every  year ! 

The  priests  are  reproached  and  derided  by  the  Latins  and 
Turks  for  this  imposture,  which  is  called  the  Grecian  fire ;  but 
having  continued  it  so  long,  and  finding  it  a  lucrative  con- 
trivance, they  are  now  unwilling  to  avow  the  truth,  lest  the 
people  should  generally  forsake  their  church,  and  themselves 
should  lose  the  perquisites.  May  there  be  no  other  Christian 
community,  in  which  feelings  akin  to  this  fear  still  exist  witk 
respect  to  any  observance !  In  1841,  the  metropolitan  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  saluted  the  authors  of  this  imposture 
as  "  Holinesses,^'  and  addressed  them  in  an  epistle,  assuring 
them  of  "  reverence  and  honour/'  Surely  a  primary  duty 
towards  them  would  be  to  denounce  this  fraud ! 

By  most  of  the  people  of  Naples,  a  religion  without  its  fre- 
quent repetition  of  miracles  is  held  to  be  no  religion  at  all 

^  Kohl*s  Russia. 
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Some  who  disbelieve  these  pretensions,  extend  their  disbelief 
unhappily  to  ail  that  is  related  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
indulge  in  immorality.  Between  the  two  classes  very  few  if  any 
are  said  to  be  founds  who  embrace  pure^  genuine  Christianity.^ 

}6ih  S€ctian,^On  the  Commencement  and  Suspension  qf  the 
Reformation, 

Thus  have  been  historically  but  briefly  surveyed  various 
opinions  and  observanccaj  deeply  tinctured  with  su|}€r»tition, 
most  of  which  arose  in  a  lengthened  period  distinguished  by 
extraordinary  darkness  and  ignorancCj  both  mental  and  spiritual, 
— a  period  which  had  been  specially  foretold  as  "  the  fidling 
away/'  the  apostacy  or  bhisphcnxous  reign  of  "  the  man  of  sin/' 
Professing  Christians  forsaking  the  simple  spiritual  character 
of  their  holy  religion,  as  promulgated  by  its  Divine  Founder 
and  his  primitive  disciples,  and  exercising  their  own  worldly 
desires  and  inventions,  gradually  set  up  an  ecclesiastical  system 
of  human  policy  and  priestly  avarice,  by  which  outw^ard  cerei* 
monies^  instead  of  being  discontinued,  were,  nnder  new  names» 
perpetuated, rendered  attractive  and  multiplied;  their  degrading 
bondage,  unfelt  and  unavoidedj  was  embraced  with  eagerness  : 
and  the  Christian  ministry,  far  from  being  marked  by  self-denialj 
lincerity  and  humility,  was  made  '*  a  cloak  of  covetousnesSj''* 
a  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and  a  routine  of  pageantry ;  so  that  man, 
and  not  God,  was  honoured  and  exalted. 

For  the  Jewish  passover  w^as  substituted  the  euchariat  of 
mass;  the  privilege  of  feeding  on  Clirist  and  supping  with  him 
spiritually,  by  living  faith,  being  too  much  lost  sight  of.  For 
circumcision  arose,  not  *'  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,''  hut 
the  sprinkling  of  infants  with  water.  For  the  ancient  feasta  and 
fasts  of  the  Jews,  were  cstabliahed  outward  feasts  and  fasts  of 
the  Christians ;  the  attention  not  being  turned  to  the  tnie  spirit- 
tual  sustenance,  and  to  the  perpetual  fast  from  sin  and  self- 
indulgence.  For  the  high  prlesti  of  tjie  Jews,  were  set  up  the 
pope  and  the  tem|>oral  heads  of  the  Christian  churches^  invading 
the  prerogative  of  Christ,  our  "faithfid  high  priest'*  for  ever, 
"not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  power 
of  an  endless  life.'^^  For  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  Levites^  were 
establislied  priests  or  niinisters  of  another  order,  interfering  with  a 
due  sense  and  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  the  Chriatian  priesthood, 
*  Pe&lifip  with  ttie  laquiaition.  ^  Hub.  ii,  17,  jmd  vii.  Ip. 
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conferred  on  every  true  believer.  To  the  sacred  temple  at  Jem- 
salem  succeeded  consecrated  Cliristian  temples  or  ''churches/' 
the  true  dedication  of  the  temple  of  the  heart  and  its  spiritul 
services  and  offerings  being  greatly  overlooked.  Holiness  was 
attributed  to  particular  persons^  orders^  observances^  places  and 
times;  instead  of  being  felt  to  depend  on  the  daily  4x>nditiiHiof 
every  man^s  soul^  in  immediate  relation  to  his  Maker^  Bedeemer, 
and  Sanctifier. 

Hence^  for  one  outward  and  ceremonial  system^  was  subfti- 
tuted  another  no  less  outward  and  ceremonial ;  the  senses  wot 
feasted^  the  imagination  was  gratified ;  but  the  work  of  dinne 
grace  on  the  hearty  subjecting  it  to  the  sanctifying  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  the 
church  and  in  the  worlds  were  neglected  or  greatly  impeded. 
An  alliance  took  place  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers, 
and  its  evils  became  forcibly  exemplified,  in  the  upholding  of 
these  outward  views  of  religion  by  political  authori^,  and  in 
the  enforcement  of  certain  ministers,  forms,  ceremonies  and 
observances  on  whole  nations  of  men,  at  the  arbitrary  plessoie 
of  a  few  superstitious  individuals  in  high  places. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  amid  deep  pre- 
vailing degeneracy,  and  in  spite  of  such  combined  authority, 
eminent  witnesses  have  been  raised  up  from  age  to  age,  like 
tlieir  divine  Master,  to  ''bear  witness  to  the  truth,'^  ''contending 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,''  thongii 
often  under  severe  sufferings,  inflicted  for  their  faithfulness  by 
the  ruling  powers  :  and  that  many  experienced  Christians  mider 
various  names  continue  in  large  degree  to  take  spiritual  Tiev 
of  our  holy  religion. 

The  compilers  of  the  Anglican  Common  Prayer  fireely  acknow- 
ledged in  the  preface,  that  "  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  not  a  cere- 
monial law,  as  was  that  of  Moses ;  but  a  religion  to  serve  God  ia 
the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  not  in  the  bondage  of  the  figure  a 
the  shadow/'  Merle  D'Aubigne  well  remarks  to  the  same  effe* 
"  If  God  had  intended  that  Christianity  should  be  like  tie 
Mosaic  law,  chiefly  an  ecclesiastical,  sacerdotal  and  hierarchicil 
system,  he  would  have  ordered  and  established  it- in  the  Net 
Testament,  as  he  did  in  the  Old.  But  nothing  is  found  thert 
like  this.  All  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles 
tend  to  prove  that  the  new  religion  given  to  the  world  is  life  ani 
spirit;  not  a  new  system  of  priests  and  ordinances.  'The  kingdo0 
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of  Christ  Cometh  not  with  ob»ervatioD|  neither  shall  they  say  lo 
here  or  lo  there;  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you.^  " 

It  was  observed  by  Stillingfleet,  and  the  observation  is  impor- 
tant "all  obligation  is  resolved  into  one  of  these  two^  the  moral 
nature  of  the  action,  or  a  positive  law.  Those  therefore,  who 
plead  the  obligatory  nature  of  scriptnre  examples,  must  show 
either  their  moral  eharacter,  or  a  rule  binding  us  to  follow  them/' 

''The  relation  of  the  individual  with  nature,/^  says  Joseph 
Mazzini  in  1850,  "was  the  soul  of  paganism,  as  the  rclatiou  of 
the  individual  with  God  has  been  the  soul  of  actual  Christianity. 
Perhaps,  in  reli^onj  the  age  of  the  symbol  is  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  a  solemn  manifestation  may  be  near^  of  the  idea  as 
yet  luddcu  in  tlie  symbol."* 

''  Christianity/*  remarks  another  modem  author,  "  seems  to 
be  resolving  itself  insensibly  into  two  great  divisions^ — the  one 
pore,  spiritual,  scriptural,  and  altogether  purged  from  cere- 
monial forms  of  worship,  and  external  influences  of  human 
power,  either  of  church  or  state — the  other  altogether  cere- 
monialj  and  founded  on  the  imaginative  and  aesthetic  elements  in 
our  mental  constitution,  rather  than  on  our  reasoning  faculties. 
Tlie  European  mind  will  take  shelter  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  extremes,  and  undoubtedly  at  last  in  that  which  is  purest, 
simplest,  most  spiritual,  and  best  adapted  to  the  intelligence  of 
culightcnod  men,  as  the  suitable  wornhip  of  their  Creator."' 

From  a  very  early  period  of  the  church,  there  have  been  auccea- 
live  bodies  of  Christians,  under  various  names  and  in  diGPerent 
countries,  stigmatized  and  persecuted  by  the  autliorities  in 
church  and  state  as  heretics,  who  have  regarded  the  religion  of 
the  Redeemer  as  much  more  spiritual  in  its  character  and 
requirements,  than  it  w^as  considered  to  be  by  the  ruling  powers. 
Such— to  say  nothing  here  of  eminent  individuals  besides — 
were  the  Donatists  of  North  Africa  in  the  fourth  century; 
the  Euchites  or  Massaliaus  of  Western  Asia  about  the  same 
period  ;  the  Paulicians  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor  in  the 
eighth  century;  the  Cathari,  or  Pure,  of  France  and  Italy, 
in  the  twelfth;  the  Albigensea  f^nd  Waldenses  of  the  same 
countries  very  soon  after ;  the  Lollards  of  Germany  and  England 


^  Hoyfdty  aad  Bepublicaiiisin  in  Italy* 
*  Lamg*8  Qerman  Catholic  Church* 
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in  the  fourteentU ;  the  Huguenots  of  France  and  the  Frotestmli 
of  the  rf^t  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth ;  the  Paritans  of  Bnglnd 

and  their  Nonconformist  descendants  but  little  later;  tbf 
Friends  in  the  seven tecQth;  the  Duhobortzi  and  the  Mcthodisti 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  these  bodies  were  ?«y 
numerous^  and  subsisted  through  several  hundred  years,  luider 
the  same  or  different  name*.  To  bring  them  into  contempt,  thff 
were  often  charged  with  evil  doctrines  and  practices  which  tlier 
wholly  disclaimed,  and  nearly  all  were  the  subjects  of  seTsr 
persecution »  Some  of  these  people  consisted  howefer  of  two 
partieSj^ — the  moderate  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  Tiolcnt  nd 
enthusiastic  on  the  other;  the  excesses  of  the  latter  beiiig  fc^ 
quentlr  imputed  unjustly  to  the  whole.  This  series  of  spiritiislir* 
minded  Cliristians  has  been  too  little  noticed  by  ecdestaitieil 
historians,  their  own  feelings  having  often  tended  in  the  oppoiite 
direction;  but  it  is  a  very  important  featnre  in  the  gencni 
history  of  the  church,  and  furnishes  great  cause  fijr  thznk* 
fulness  and  encouragement* 

That  there  were  dark  periods,  in  which  wc  cannot  traot  & 
existence  of  pure,  imcomipted  Christianity,  is  of  very  litA 
moment  to  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  priestly  AogmtJ 
a  direct  succession.  There  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  thser 
were,  pious  indiriduals,  who  had  some  glimpses  of  genuine  trsCi^ 
and  endeavoured  to  act  accordingly.  And  when  we  conatdertii 
mixed  character  and  imperfect  state  of  man,  and  e^-en  of  en- 
lightened believers  of  the  present  day^  how  little  there  is  ^ 
unsophisticated  truth,  and  of  uncontaminated  motive,  we  aM 
feel  disposed  to  conclude  that  there  has  always  been  foai 
degi'ee,  either  larger  or  smidlcr,  of  light  and  of  holinQ8S»fasf 
often  mingled  and  corrupted  with  error  and  uurighteonstMtf' 
He  who  **  winked  at  the  times  of  ignorance'*  and  idolstiW 
depravity  among  the  heathen,  and  even  then  "  left  not  himidf 
without  witness/*  has  promised  to  be  with  his  people  to  the  tri 
of  the  world,  and  has  in  these  latter  days  in  an  espectal  ixxmntt 
"commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,"  sending  {brthi^  i 
good  Spirit  to  convince  mankind  of  sin  and  of  holiness.  8l  | 
that  both  good  and  evil,  light  and  darknessi  righteonsness  iJ 
sin,  in  various  propoitions,  appear  always  to  have  eiustei]  ia  tii* 
world,  however  few%  poor,  despised  and  perseeuted  may  bn* 
been  the  followers  of  the  truth. 
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It  is  worthy  of  special  remarkj  that  religion  g:rew  more  and 
more  outward  and  ceremonial,  as  the  apostacy  advanced  in  the 
dark  ages ;  that  nearly  all  the  different  religious  societies  and 
reformations  wMch  have  «ince  sprung  up, — ^some  occasional  out- 
breaks and  declensions  excepted — have  aimed  at  the  attainment 
of  greater  degrees  of  spirituality,  and  a  more  fervent  piety ;  and 
that  each  successive  advance  has  lopped  off  some  of  the  cere- 
monial excrescences,  in  order  to  make  the  system  more  simple,  and 
more  conformable  to  the  apostolic  pattern  than  that  of  the  body 
from  which  it  sprang.  Thus,  as  the  degeneracy  of  the  Christian 
church  consisted  largely  in  the  setting  up  of  a  new  priestly  order, 
and  in  the  adoption  of  outward  observances,  outward  notions,  and 
outward  modes  of  expression,  insisting  too  much  on  the  letter^  the 
fleshy  and  too  little  on  the  spirit,  the  life,  and  relying  too  much 
on  human  authority ;  lo  the  work  of  the  reformation,  as  far 
as  it  has  proceeded,  has  been  under  great  conflict  in  an  opposite 
direction ; — to  withdraw  the  dependence  of  Christians  from 
man,  his  claims  and  performances,  and  to  fix  it  on  Christ,  and 
the  operations  of  his  Spirit  on  the  heart ;  to  bring  the  churches 
back  to  primitive  simplicity^  freedom,  spirituality  and  purity, 
Althougli  much  has  been  already  accomplished,  yet  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect.  Primitive  zeal  Ijas  grown 
cold,  and  the  disposition  has  been  too  general,  to  remain  satisfied 
with  the  first  reformation,  and  to  stand  still  where  the  early 
reformers  planted  their  feet,  without  following  up  the  teachings 
t  of  Christ  to  a  higher  stage  of  Christian  experience,  contrary 
to  tlie  hope  and  expectation  of  many  of  those  excellent  men. 

"  Protestantism,^^  observes  Dr.  Birch  in  his  preface  to  the  life 
of  Tillotson,  **  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  renouncing  the  reli- 
gion of  man's  contrivances,  and  a  retiyn  to  the  religion  which 
God  has  revealed  in  the  Bible.  When  we  have  done  so,  we 
shall  be  qualified  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  reformers,  and  to 
complete  it  m  ith  a  happier  success/^ 

'*  Follow  rae  no  farther  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  said  John  llobinson,  an  eminent  nonconformist 
minister  about  the  year  1G24.  '*  If  God  reveal  anything  to  you 
by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever 
you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry ;  for  I  am  verily 
assured  that  the  Lord  has  yet  more  truth  to  break  forth  out  of 
his  holy  word.     I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the 
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reformed  churches^  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion^  and  will 
at  present  go  no  farther  than  the  instruments  of  their  reforma- 
tion. The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  farther  than  what 
Luther  saw,  and  the  Calvinists  stick  fast  where  they  were  left 
by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  not  all  things.  This  is  a 
misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for  though  they  were  burning  and 
shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the 
whole  counsel  of  Gt>d.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  Christian  world 
should  come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti-christian  darkness^ 
and  that  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once/'  ^ 

''There  hath  been  no  furthei* reformation,''  said  John  Salt* 
marsh  complainingly  in  1647,  nor  any  higher  attainment  than 
the  bishops  made,  and  the  synod  in  England  formerly.  And 
all  the  reformation  that  hath  been  endeaYOured  hath  been  only 
in  some  outward  things,  as  discipline  or  church  government^  and 
some  outward  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  supper ;  not  any 
purer  or  more  glorious  discoveries  of  God,  or  the  Spirit,  or  Jesus 
Christ,  or  our  union  with  the  Spirit  as  to  spiritual  things.'" 

Herschell  remarks,  "  God  is  a  Spirit  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  More  than 
eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  this  declaration,  and  yet 
we  find  in  the  Christian  church, — instead  of  universal  testimony 
that  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  quickeneth,  and  that  the  flesh 
profiteth  notliing,--a  cleaving  to  outward  rites  and  ceremonies, 
as  if  these  were  still  the  appointed  channels  through  which  the 
Spirit  is  conveyed.  If  I  am  still  to  be  dependent  on  a  priest, 
for  the  sustenance  or  the  commencement  of  my  spiritual  life, 
I  see  little  to  distinguish  the  Christian  from  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. The  Church  of  Christ  may  still  be  edified  by  real  gifts 
and  real  sanctity ;  but  the  ritual  and  official  are  mere  "  beggarly 
elements,''  passed  away  for  ever  I  A  large  proportion  of  the 
professing  church  seems  still  in  the  condition  of  the  Samaritan 
woman,  obliged  to  go  to  the  well  of  Jacob  to  draw  water,  instead 
of  possessing  in  themselves  "  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life."  "  Christianity  was  not  designed  to  be  a  counter- 
part, but  a  contrast  to  the  former  dispensation — a  contrast  so 
far,  that  all  that  was  ceremonial  and  material  in  the  one  was  to 
be  succeeded  by  that  which  is  spiritual  and  real  in  the  other." 

*  Neal's  History  of  Puritans,  vol.  ii.    *  Sparkles  of  Glory,— Saltmarah. 

•  Herscheirs  Fatherland. 
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Of  the  Anglican  clmrch  Dr.  Arnold  says^  "  Instead  of  striding 
to  grow  up  into  a  true  branch  of  Christ's  glorious  church,  per- 
fect even  after  the  infinite  perfections  of  its  Head,  its  notions 
of  excellence  have  been  lowered  by  the  actual  constitutions  in 
clmrch  and  state,  by  idle  language  about  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution.  As 
if  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries^  scarcely  waking  as 
they  were  from  the  accumulated  ignorance  and  insensibility  of 
thirty  generations,  could  oiler  anything  to  satisfy  our  aspiration 
after  Christian  excellence,  as  if  the  consummated  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  were  to  be  found  in  the  dregs  of  the  papal  and 
feudal  institutions/^*  "  How  discouraging  to  the  Christian 
would  be  the  enceessive  disappointments  that  have  followed 
every  reform  a  tion^  were  it  not  for  ^*  the  sure  word  of  prophesy/' 
in  which  God  hath  promised,  ''  yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the 
cartli  only,  but  also  heaven/'  Glorious  day  !  when  falsehood, 
and  error,  and  everything  that  opposcth  itself  to  the  truth,  shall 
'  become  like  the  chaff  of  the  Hummer  threshing-floor/ '*' 

The  remarks  of  Chevalier  Eunsen  on  this  subject  are  well 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  :  "  The  question  at  this  moment 
is,  not  how  to  carry  out,  but  how  to  prepare^  a  second^  grand, 
reconstructive  reformation  !  The  porch  of  the  temple  must  first 
be  more  thoroughly  cleansed  than  it  was  in  the  sixteenth,  and 
above  all,  restored  more  honestly  than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  lastly,  the  work  must  be  handled  more  practically 
than  has  yet  been  done  by  some  of  the  schools  of  this  age.  In 
the  meantime  let  every  one  cleanse  his  own  heart  and  house  as 
well  as  he  can.  When  the  feeling  of  the  misery  which  is  coming, 
and  a  real  faith  in  the  saving  truth  wliich  is  in  Christ,  shall 
have  thoroughly  penetrated  the  nations,  then  will  the  Spirit  of 
God  assuredly  come  upon  them  with  might,  either  for  the  re- 
formation or  for  the  annihilation  of  the  existing  churches. 
Whether  this  crisis  will  end  in  the  renewal  or  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  present  nations  and  states,  will  depend  upon  the 
position  which  they  take,  in  the  face  of  the  demands  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  wants  of  the  times.  For  every  nation  and  age 
has  its  time  and  its  day  of  restoration,  after  which  its  fate  is 
sealed/'^  May  Britain  attend  to  these  testiraonica  and  warnings 

^  Fra^fment  on  Church.  *  Heracheira  Fatherland. 

■  Bimaeu'd  Hippolytua,  voL  lii.  p.  37. 
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ere  it  be  too  late^  proceeding  as  tHey  do  from  the  moutlis  of 
many  concurrent  witnesses ! 

A  silent  but  very  powerful  impediment  to  tlie  great  work  of 
farther  reformation  is  presented  by  state  endowments^  and  by  tbe 
dose  union  of  civil  with  ecclesiastical  authority^  bringing  into 
the  professing  churches  motives  of  selfishness  and  insincerity^ 
secularizing  the  sacred  calling  of  the  ministry^  rendering  all  such 
churches  subservient  to  political  control^  and  chaining  down 
the  workings  of  enlightened  conscience.  When  this  nnholy 
idliance  between  churches  and  states  shall  be  dissolved^  then 
will  be  removed  one  formidable  obstacle  to  the  elevatioii  of  the 
pure  standard  of  Christianity^  and  then^  as  christians  act  up 
to  their  glorious  privileges,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  truth  and  righteousness, 
tmconstrained  by  civil  might  and  authoritative  interference, 
will  widely  previol  and  bless  abundantly  the  nations  of  the 
earth  I 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


ox   HE&ESIES. 


The  term  ^Micrcsy**  was  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  first  preachers  of  Christianity.  Thus  Paul  boldly  declared, 
"  After  the  way  which  you  call  heresy^  so  worship  I  the  God  of 
my  fathers."*  The  same  apostle  mentions  as  heretics  those 
Christians  who  fell  into  error,  and  who  after  two  admonitions 
were  simply  to  be  rejected.^  In  the  early  succeeding  churchy  the 
term  was  used  for  any  religious  doctrine  or  practice,  which 
was  adjudged  by  the  niling  powers  to  be  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  apostles.  They  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  church,  to  the  decision  of  tho  councils^  and  other  recog- 
nized authorities,  were  maligned  and  denounced  as  heretica. 
Such  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  unbelievers,  who  alto- 
gether rejected  Christianity ;  nor  with  those  nonconformists  or 
dissentients  obnoxiously  termed  "schismatics,"  who  diflfered 
chiefly  on  minor  or  discipliiuiry  questions.  These  various  classes 
are,  however,  frequently  confused  one  with  another.  \TfTien 
the  Christian  church  became  degenerate  and  corrupt,  ortho- 
doxy denoted  only  the  religion  of  tho  majority,  and  heterodoxy 
that  of  the  minority ;  so  that  true  Christians  may  be  more 
often  recognized  among  the  minority,  who,  Uke  the  apostles 
themselves,  were  traduced  as  heretics  or  schismatics,  than 
among  the  ruling  party,  who  were  considered  the  true  sons  of 
the  church,  and  who  were  greater  in  numbers  and  influence; 
but  in  both  parties  much  mixture  of  good  and  evil  must  be 
expected.  Truth  was  often  influential  chiefly  among  "  the  faith- 
ful few,"  the  despised  ** remnant,^'  the  little  persecuted  ones; 
while  the  high  professing  church,  the  claimants  of  di\ine  right, 
of  apostolical  succession,  and  of  infallibility,  though  upheld  by 
the  civil  powers,  were  deeply  sunk  iu  darkness  and* error;  and 
so   extensively   was   this   permitted  to    prevail,   that  "all  the 


rely 
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world  "  is  said  to  have  "  wondered  after  the  beasf  and  wor- 
shipped him,  exclaiming  "Who  is  like  onto"  him  ?* 

The  subjects  on  which  differences  of  opinion  have  chieflj  ex- 
isted are  those  which  are  mysterious  in  their  nature,  such  as  the 
origin  of  evil,  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  character  of  Christ, 
the  connection  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  the 
application  to  the  latter  of  the  principles  of  heathen  philosophy; 
as  well  as  the  observance  and  importance  of  outward  rites  and 
holy  days,  the  government  of  the  church,  the  authority  and 
claims  of  ecclesiastics,  &c.  &c. '  From  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  religious  systems,  classed  as  heresies,  are  mentioned  by 
early  ecclesiastical  writers ;  but  Lardner  has  shown  that  many 
of  these  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  list ;  and  some  others 
appear  to  have  had  but  few  adherents. 

The  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Roman  catholic  church  rested 
professedly  on  two  grounds — Holy  Scripture. and  tradition. 
Its  system  was  declared  to  be  ''that  which  has  been  held 
always,  everywhere,  and  by  all.'^  The  avowed  outward  standard 
of  protestantism  is  Holy  Scripture  alone,  independently  of 
tradition  and  of  general  acceptance  or  rejection.  The  one  class 
cries  ''Hear  the  church;''  the  other  "Hear  the  Bible,"  Of 
course  the  protestants  have  been  condemned  as  heretics  by  the 
former.  Of  every  true  Christian  church  Christ  is  the  foundation 
and  chief  corner-stone ;  and  whatever  be  the  general  reputation 
or  professed  authority  of  any  religious  body,  or  however  correct 
its  acknowledged  creed,  unless  He  influence  it  by  his  Spirit, 
it  will  be  a  dead,  corrupt  mass,  incapable  of  spiritual  sensation 
and  energy.  If  his  professed  followers  have  not  his  spirit  of 
love  dwelling  in  their  hearts  and  influencing  their  actions,  in 
vain,  according  to  his  own  words,  do  they  claim  for  themselves 
by  high  professions  of  orthodoxy  the  character  of  Christians. 
The  tree  being  evil  its  fruits  will  be  corrupt,  however  fair  they 
may  appear  to  man.     In  the  present  mixed  state  of  things  this 

1  Rev.  xiii.  3. 

'A  carious  illustration  of  the  judgment  of  the  church  on  heresy  is 
afforded  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
Galilei  the  eminent  astronomer  was  adjudged  to  be  a  heretic  and  puniahed 
as  such,  because  he  declared  the  sun  and  not  the  earth  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  system,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  and  to  that  of  the  self- 
styled  "infallible  successor  of  St.  Peter !"  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  solitarr 
case  of  the  denunciation  of  philosophical  truth  by  church  authority  ! 
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evil  result  will  be  proportioned  to  the  want  of  obedience  to  his 
di^dne  instructions  and  government. 

Wicliffe  considered  lieresy  to  consist  in  a  bad  life^  as  well  as 
in  false  opinions.  No  good  man,  be  tbought,  could  be  a  heretic 
in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  temi.  In  accordance  with  this 
opinion  Bishop  Taylor  remarks,  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophecy,  *'  No 
heresies  are  noted  in  Scripture  but  such  as  are  errors  practical. 
In  all  the  animadversions  against  error  in  the  New  Testament, 
no  person  was  condemned  but  something  was  amiss  in  practice. 
Heresy  is  not  an  error  of  the  understanding,  but  an  error  of  the 
will.  If  a  man  be  innocent  in  his  life,  though  deceived  in  his 
doctrine,  liis  error  is  hia  misery,  not  his  crime :  he  may  be  ao 
object  of  pity,  but  by  no  means  a  person  consigned  to  ruin,  and 
he  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God.  It  must  be  an  open 
crime  of  which  any  cognizance  can  he  taken."  Taylor  observea, 
The  heresy  of  the  Gnostics  taught  that  "it  was  no  matter 
how  men  lived,  if  they  did  but  believe  aright ;  which  wicked 
doctrine  Tatiaims,  a  learned  Christian,  so  detcstedj  tliat  he  fell 
into  the  contrary  extreme — that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  a 
man  believes,  but  only  what  he  does.  And  thence  came  the  sect 
of  the  Encratitcs*  Both  these  errors  sprang  from  too  nicely 
dijstinguishing  the  faith  from  the  piety  and  good  life  of  a 
Christian.  They  are  both  but  one  duty,  and  however  they  may 
be  distinguished  if  we  speak  as  pliilosophers,  they  cannot  be 
distinguislied  when  we  speak  as  Christians,"^ 

When  those  who  have  formed  the  predominant  party  in  the 
professing  church  have  possessed  the  aid  of  secular  power,  but 
have  been  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  by  other  cir- 
cumstances, as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  present  day,  they 
have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  to  denounce  as  heretics 
those  who  differed,  to  separate  them  from  Christian  fellowship, 
and  to  enforce  their  pecuniar)^  contributions  and  general 
submission.  But  when  unhappily  no  such  controlHng  inliucnce 
has  existed,  they  have  too  often  employed  their  authority, 
through  an  imholy  combination,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
correcting  and  punishing  such  dissentients,*  and  hence  have 
arisen  horrible  persecutions  on  account  of  religion,  to  the  great 
disgrace  of  the  nominal  church,  and  to  the  incalculable  injury 
of  the  cause  of  Christianity. 

I  Liberty  of  Prophecy.  ! 
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But  what  do  these  conflicts  and  severities  proye  ?  That  men 
should  sink  into  a  state  of  latitudinarianism  and  apathy  ?  Or 
that  that  about  which  they  have  contended  is  altogether  fidse 
and  untrue?  Certainly  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Theyprove^ 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a  reality  and  a  truth  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  men  will  seek^  and  which  they  are  bound  to 
seek,  through  fire  and  blood,  a  perceptible  spiritual  farce  which 
sustains  in  the  darkest  hour,  an  element  of  immortal  life^  wbidi, 
received  through  Christ,  and  having  conquered  by  suffering, 
shall  still  survive  and  triumph  over  death  and  hell  I 

The  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians  by  the  heathen 
emperors  of  Rome  do  not,  of  course,  belong  properly  to  this 
subject.  It  may  however  be  observed  that  they  occurred  chiefly 
at  ten  distinct  periods,  between  the  year  66,  under  Nero^  when 
Paul  suffered,  and  that  of  Dioclesian,  in  818.  The  cruelties 
perpetrated  on  mapy  of  the  devoted  victims  ware  horrible  in 
the  extreme,  producing  intense  agonies  of  almost  every  kind; 
the  bare  recital  of  which  is  enough  to  shock  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  It  has  been  computed  that  in  the  course  of  them, 
from  one  and  a-half  to  two  millions  of  Christians  perished  bj 
the  violence  of  their  persecutors,  and  by  the  ftitigues  and  dis* 
tresses  with  which  they  were  harassed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  afflictions,  Christianity  was  more  pure,  and  made  more  real 
progress  in  that  period,  than  when  it  came  to  be  allied  with 
imperial  power,  to  bask  in  worldly  honours  and  emoluments, 
and  when  the  rulers  of  the  church  had  that  power  at  their  own 
command  I 


CHAPTER    XXXVl, 

BfUEF  NOTICES  OF  PF.HSECUTIONS  INFLICTED  Ut  SOME  FEOFE88INO 
CI^EISTUNS  05  OTHERS  DEEMED  UfiHETICS^  &C. 

L — Early  Agei, 

The  maiii  object  of  this  volume  having  been  to  expose  the 
evils  of  an  alliance  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority^  and 
of  magisterial  interference  and  compulsion  in  matters  of  religion, 
there  remain  to  be  briefly  notic^jd  the  ^-iolcut  wratlifid  mea- 
Aiirea  adopted  by  the  state  powers  to  effect  their  purpose^  and 
to  wreak  tbeir  anti-chiistian  vengeance  on  those  who  felt  bound 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 

Though  th€  rulers  of  the  early  Christian  church  were  not 
alow  to  pronounce  an  anathema  on  whatever  they  judged  heresy, 
yet  capital  proceedings  against  those  considcrcil  to  be  heretics 
were  generally  condemned.  The  Eoman  emperors,  who  had 
adopted  the  Christian  profession,  made  many  laws  for  fining, 
banishing,  and  otherwise  punishing  such ;  and  some  of  the 
Manichees,  a  body  of  mystical  ascetics,  suffered  death  for  their 
errors.  Priscillian  and  his  followers,  another  sect  of  ascetics  who 
prevailed  in  Spain,  beiug  pi^secuted  by  two  bishops  before  tlie 
Emperor  Maximus,  were  put  to  death  about  the  year  384 ;  but  the 
persecutors  were  greatly  blamed  for  it.*  In  both  these  instances 
persecution  produced  effects  quite  opposite  to  those  designed. 

The  Donatists,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  many  of 
whom  were  considered  intolerable  heretics,  were  subjected  only 
to  inferior  penalties*  Some  of  them,  called  Circuracelhones, 
were  very  extravagant  and  violent,  so  that  many  of  the  bishopa 
contended  that  the  civil  sword  cnight  to  be  used  against  them* 
Augustine  however  opposed  this  course,  and  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  pressed  the  magistrates  on  no  account  to  shed  blood— 
although  to  a  certain  estentj  and  not  very  consistently,  he  had 
urged  the  duty  of  the  state  autlionties  to  employ  coercive  mea- 
sures* Many  others  of  the  Donatibts  were  moderate  and  peace- 
t  Neander*s  History,  2Dd  pericwi,  «ict  4 
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able^  and  had  clear  views  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom ;  yet  they  were  often  comprehended  together  in  the 
rigour  of  the  general  laws.  ^ 

One  of  the  first  instances  of  severity  and  cruelty  that  was 
not  censured  by  the  church,  occurred,  as  Burnet  states,  in  the 
fifth  century,  under  Justin  I.,  who  ordered  the  tongue  of 
Severus,  a  fierce  ecclesiastic,  to  be  cut  out.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury Justinian  II.  burnt  many  of  the  Manichees  in  Armenia. 
And  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Bogomiles,  a  sect 
of  Euchites,  were  condemned  by  the  patriarch  and  council  of 
Constantinople  to  be  burnt. 

The  Paulicians  before  referred  to  under  diflferent  heads,  a 
considerable  and  spiritually-minded  sect,  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,  were  severely  persecuted  as  heretics  by  the  ruling 
powers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  100,000  are 
said  to  have  perished,  till  at  length  they  took  up  arms  in  their 
own  defence.  But,  as  Milner  truly  says,  "  where  secular  policy 
begins,  there  the  life  and  simplicity  of  vital  godliness  end. 
When  the  Paulicians  began  to  rebel  against  the  established 
government,  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and  to  defend  their  religion 
by  arms,  negotiations  and  alliances,  they  ceased  to  be  "the 
light  of  the  world,"  and  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  as  they  had 
been  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  years :  they  lost  the 
solidity  of  true  honour,  as  all  have  done  in  all  ages  who  have 
descended  from  the  grandeur  of  tlie  passive  spirit  of  conformity 
to  Christ,  and  have  preferred  to  that  spirit  the  low  ambition  of 
earthly  greatness/'  ■ 

Whatever  was  condemned  as  heresy  was  looked  on  as  a  sin 
against  God,  and  the  worst  of  crimes.  To  make  it  appear  the 
more  heinous  offence,  public  burning  was  judged  the  most  proper 
punishment,  being  also  a  representation  of  everlasting  burning. 
It  was  a  common  practice  at  the  execution  of  heretics  to  fasten 
nbout  their  neck  scraps  of  scripture,  and  other  evidences  of  their 
supposed  guilt,  found  in  their  possession,  that  the  whole  might 
be  burnt  together.*  Of  all  the  matters  which  in  England  were 
condemned  as  heresies,  and  punished  in  this  awful  manner^  the 
differences  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  bread  and  wine 
have  been  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  fruitful  of  victims- 

I  Neander's  History,  2nd  period,  sect  4.  s  9th  cent,  chap.  ii. 

t  Gilpin's  Wicliffe. 
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Miinifold  as  tbese  differences  were,  aiul  mysterious  as  were  the 
points  in  qnestionj  excuses  were  rarely  admitted  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  by  the  combined  pulitico-ecctesiastical 
authorities,  and  the  bloody  statutes  *'  de  hairetico  comburendo" 
were  enforced  witlt  rigid  and  dreadful  severity.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  in  this  day  of  outward  ease^  for  the  mind  to  frame 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  horrors  suffered  by  the  devoted  victims^ 
or  of  that  nobk  fortitude  with  which  many  of  them  sustained  the 
awful  barbarities  inflicted.  Yet  it  is  well  to  learn  to  appreciate, 
through  the  consideration  of  such  eventSj  the  value  of  the  liberty 
which  we  ai'c  permitted  to  enjoy. 

2,     Albigenses,  WalbenseSj  &c. 

About  the  year  1200,  a  large  number  of  innocent  persons 
in  the  south  of  France,  having  long  I>een  disgusted  with  the 
corruptions  of  the  popish  ministers  au<l  worship^  separated 
from  the  public  rchgious  assemblies.  The  fury  of  persecution 
soon  fell  upon  these  poor  people,  known  as  Albigenses,  and 
200,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  within  a  few 
montlia.  They  had  long  been  a  numerous  body,  existing 
untler  different  names  in  several  kingdoms  of  Eui*ope,  Those 
residing  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  were  termed  Waldenses, 
and  in  that  country  was  their  principal  settlement.  Tliey  were 
spiritual  in  their  religious  views,  and  inoffensive  in  their  con- 
duct; well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  rejecting  many  of  the 
obser\*ances  of  tlie  church  of  Rome.  Proceeding  farther  in  tliis 
course,  and  testifying  against  the  prevailing  apostacy  in  religion, 
they  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  papal  authorities. 
They  were  examined  and  rebuked,  threatened  and  punished, 
excommunicated,  and  at  length,  not  forsaking  their  principles, 
were  persecuted  without  mercy.  In  1209  Innocent  III.  pro- 
claimed a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  promised  to  all 
who  took  part  in  it  plenary  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  An  army 
of  300,000  men  devastated  their  country  and  deluged  it  with 
blood  for  three  years.  Further  crusades  followed,  and  the 
persecution  is  asserted  to  have  destroyed  within  twenty  years 
nearly  a  million  of  these  devoted  people.  The  Waldenses  also 
suffered  extreme  severities  from  the  relentless  *'  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion," which  had  been  established  in  1206  principally  with  a 
view  to  their  reclamation  or  destruction* 
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Dominic  and  his  companions^  finding  that  they  could  not 
oonyince  them  by  preachings  persuaded  the  civil  magistrate  to 
bum  all  such  as  obstinate  heretics  who  would  not  conform.  In 
order  to  do  this  by  authority^  the  arbitrary  Council  of  Lateran 
decreed  in  1215,  that  all  heretics  should  be  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  power  to  be  extirpated.  Rulers  who  did  not  cany  out 
this  law  were  to  be  deposed  by  the  Pope^  their  subjects  absolved 
from  allegiance^  and  their  dominions  to  be  given  by  the  pontiff 
to  any  other  more-  fSaithful  prince.  This  was  termed  a  holy 
general  council^  and  has  already  been  often  referred  to.  The 
decree  was  fatal  to  the  Counts  of  Thoulouse^  who  first  fell  under 
its  censures ;  and  so  terrified  were  many  other  princes  of  Europe^ 
that  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  their  sovereignties,  they 
submitted  their  subjects  in  great  numbers  to  the  judgment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  Waldenses  were  harassed  with  dreadful  cruelties  in  Gcr- 
many  about  1250^  and  in  Piedmont  about  1800;  the  fires  of 
persecution  continuing  to  rage  with  fury  year  after  year  for  a 
very  long  period^  because  they  could  not  conscientiously  conform 
to  the  established  mode  of  worship.  In  1488^  Innocent  YIIL 
determined  again  to  have  recourse  to  military  power,  and  18,000 
soldiers  were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  these  poor 
people  from  their  quiet  valleys.  But  tlie  Waldenses,  ceasing 
through  want  of  faith,  to  rely  upon  Divine  protection  alone, 
and  forgetting  the  true  forbearing  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  retired  to  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  at  length  took 
up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  They  were  of  course  unable  to 
repel  their  numerous  assailants,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both 
sides  for  several  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there 
are  said  to  have  been  more  than  800,000  of  them  in  Europe. 
Another  dreadful  persecution  broke  out  in  1650  against  this 
suffering  people.  They  made  on  that  occasion  little  or  no 
resistance,  and  excessive  cruelties  were  perpetrated  upon  them 
for  several  years.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of 
Milton  his  secretary,  that  they  pleaded  nobly  on  their  behali^ 
and  their  advocacy  was  not  without  success.  In  1685  violence 
was  again  used  against  them,  and  was  met  with  determined  re* 
distance.  Many  thousands  perished,  and  most  of  the  remainder 
were  driven  into  foreign  countries ;  yet  they  still  survive,  and 
retain  in  their  native  vallies  a  testimony  for  the  proteatant  faith. 
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3.    FllANCE. 

Few  if  any  countries  liiive  prodticed  more  martyrs  thau  this. 
The  Albigenses  in  the  south  have  ah'eady  been  mentioned. 
Twelve  religious  pei"«ons^  condemned  aa  heretics,  were  burnt  at 
Orleans  in  the  time  of  King  Robert,  about  1200.  Under 
Traraish^  a  savage  persecutor,  in  the  former  pai't  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  hundreds  of  the  Huguenots  or  protestants  were  brought 
to  the  stake,  because  tliey  would  not  conform  to  the  catholic 
faith.  Great  cruelties  having  been  perpetrated  upon  them 
during  a  long  period,  they  at  last  resisted  vdih  force  of  arms  in 
1560,  and  much  blood  wfis  spilled  on  both  sides.  A  dreadful 
destrnction  of  them  again  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  mamage  in  1572;  when  many  of 
their  principal  persons,  having  been  invited  to  Paris  under  a 
solemn  oath  of  safety,  were  basely  murdered  in  different  ways. 
The  queeu  dowager  of  Navarre  was  poisoned ;  Coligui,  admiral 
of  France,  was  assassinated  in  his  own  house,  and  his  body 
thrown  out  of  a  window.  In  Paris  alone  about  10,000  pro- 
testants  of  itll  ranks  were  cruelly  butchered  within  tliree  days. 
From  thence  the  massacre  spread  through  the  whole  kingdom ; 
200  persons  perished  at  Meaux,  500  at  Orleans,  and  800  at 
Lyons.  The  whole  number  destroyed  on  this  dreadful  occasion, 
which  is  known  as  "  the  massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew,"  is  stated 
differently  by  historians;  some  computing  that  G0,000,  and 
others  that  KX),rJO0  lost  their  lives.  It  was  a  shameful  aggra- 
vation of  these  horrors,  that  great  rejoicings  took  place  at  Rome 
on  receipt  of  the  news,  and  a  general  jubilee  was  proclaimed, 
because  **  the  French  infidels''  were  supposed  to  be  exterminated.) 
The  country  was  afterwards  devastated  by  frequent  wars  between 
the  two  religious  parties,  who  became  fierce  political  partizans* 
In  1598,  by  the  enactment  termed  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  under 
Henry  IV.,  the  protestants  acquired  full  liberty  of  conscience. 
Tlicy  had  however  brought  great  injury  on  their  cause  by  re- 
sorting  to  violence,  and  repelling  force  by  force.  It  has  been 
computed  that,  within  forty-three  years,  no  fewer  than  200,000 
persons  suffered  death  in  France  for  the  sake  of  religion,  beside 
those  who  perished  in  the  wars  !  Yet  there  still  remained  7C0 
protest  ant  churches. 

^  TUtiuius*  History. 
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In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  1085,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
solemnly  but  perfidiously  revoked,  and  a  still  more  cruel  de- 
struction of  the  protestants  took  place;  unheard-of  cruelties 
were  practised  on  innocent  men,  women  and  children^  and  many 
thousands  perished  to  an  unknown  extent;  50,000  industrious 
families  of  the  reformed  are  said  to  have  quitted  France^  carry- 
ing with  them  the  best  manufacturing  skill  of  their  Gountry. 
The  dreadful  tale  is  enough  to  make  the  heart  shudder  ;  and  it 
is  a  lamentable  consideration,  that  men  calling  themselTes 
Christians  could  be  guilty  of  such  barbarities,  and  persuade 
themselves  or  pretend  that  they  were  "  doing  God  servioe  V* 

4. — Bohemia,  &c. 

From  a  remote  period,  a  body  of  pious  Christians   existed  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  stood  aloof  from  the  superstitious 
doctrines  and  obsen^ances  that  had  sprung  up  in  papal  darkness. 
Many  of  the  Waldenses,  on  being  driven  out  of  their  own 
count rj'  about  the  year  1300,  took  refuge  among  them,  and 
were  the  means  of  exciting  a  revival  of  zeal  for  true  religion. 
About  1350,  the  toleration  usually  extended  by  the  government 
was  withdrawn,  and  these  poor  people,  unable  to  meet  except  in 
private  houses  and  secret  places,  were  exposed  to  fierce  persecu- 
tions.    Great  numbers  suffered  death  for  their  religious  princi- 
ples, of  whom  John  Huss  was  burned  in  1415,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  in  the  following  year.     The  Hussites  were  hunted  like 
beasts  of  prey,  and  treated  with  savage  barbarity.     This  rousing 
them  at  length  to  forsake  the  Christian  duty  of  forbearance,  and 
to  employ  force  in  their  own    defence,  they  chose  for    their 
leader  John  Zisca,  a  nobleman  who  had  lost  his  sight,  and  who 
possessed  more  undaunted  courage  than  religious  moderation. 
In  1421  the  Emperor  Sigismund  led  an  army  of  150,000  men 
against  him,  but  was  repulsed  from  time  to  time  in  very  unequal 
contests,  both  parties  suffering  severely.     At  length,  in  1453, 
these  people  were  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
under  the  name  of  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren.     They 
were  afterwards  assailed  with  many  storms  of  persecution,  and 
have  repeatedly  suffered  dreadful   cruelties;   but   through  all 
they  have  continued  to  subsist  down  to  the  present  day. 

Lithuania  and  Hungary  were  also  deluged  with  protestant 
blood,  spilt  in  terrible  persecutions  at  diflFerent  periods.     The 
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first  reformer  that  suffered  death  in  Switzerland  was  Claude 
Hottinger,  who  was  executed  in  1 523.  In  that  country  and  in 
Germany,  the  suflFering  party  took  up  arms,  and  thus  to  the 
injury  of  their  cause,  departed  from  the  spirit  and  example  of 
Christ,  imitating  one  of  the  worst  practices  of  those  from  whom 
they  conscientiously  dissented.  Zwingle  died  in  battle  in  the 
year  1531. 

5. — Holland. 

Amazing  cruelties  were  exercised  on  the  Belgic  protestants  by 
the  Spaniards  when  they  possessed  that  country.  Grotius  and 
others  state  that  100,000  persons,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of 
the  Inquisition,  suffered  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  on 
account  of  their  religious  principles.  In  1 523-4  the  persecutions 
of  the  protestants  were  extreme.  They  did  not  however  produce 
the  effect  designed ;  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  struggle  between  ecclesiastical  oppression  and 
its  victims  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  was  long  and  bloody. 
By  an  edict  published  in  1529,  all  persons  convicted  of  protes- 
tantism were  condemned  to  die — the  men  to  be  beheaded,  the 
women  to  be  buried  alive ;  .and  apostates  after  having  recanted 
to  be  burned.  William  Tyndal,  of  illustrious  memory,  was 
strangled  and  burnt  at  Antwerp  in  1536.  The  notorious  Duke 
of  Alva,  within  five  years  from  1567,  caused  18,000  persons  to 
be  executed,  and  100,000  more  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
Germany.  A  general  revolt  followed,  and  the  plains  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  were  drenched  with  human  blood.  Satan  and  his 
agents  however  failed  of  tlicir  purpose;  for  in  the  year  1579 
great  part  of  the  Netherlands  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and 
became  an  independent  state,  which  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  chief  countries  of  the  reformed  religion.  The  last 
execution  was  that  of  a  female  servant  named  Anne,  who  was 
buried  alive  in  1595.  The  protestants  verj'  soon  afterwards 
obtained  full  liberty  of  conscience. 

6. — Italy. 

Of  this  country,  which  was  the  birthplace  and  centre  of  Papal 
usurpation,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  especially  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  were  filled  with  victims  of  religious 

2  o  2 
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intolerance  from  other  parts  beside  the  valleys  of  Piedmont^ 
and  capital  punishments  awaited  those  adjudged  to  be  obsti- 
nate heretics.  Religious  light  and  truth  could  not  however  be 
suppressed,  and  many  noble  spirits  suffered  without  mercy. 

The  Greek  church,  under  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  has  been  in 
general  far  more  tolerant  than  the  Roman,  under  an  ecclesiastic ; 
each  appears  to  regard  the  other  as  a  great  rival  establishmenti 
instead  of  another  fold  under  the  one  great  Shepherd,  the  true 
characters  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  have  been  in  a  great 
degree  lost  by  both. 

7. — Spain. 

The  secret  Inquisition,  which  was  established  here  in  1480,  was 
the  chief  instrument  employed  in  detecting  and  punishing  those 
Spaniards  who  were  suspected  of  heresy,  and  also  the  conquered 
Moors.  The  first  public  burning  of  protestant  heretics,  called 
an  auto  da  /<?,  took  place  at  Yalladolid  in  1559.  The  king  and 
his  court  made  it  their  practice  to  attend  on  such  occasions, 
and  witness  the  executions  as  public  shows.  At  one  time  pro- 
testanism  made  considerable  progress  in  Spain,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  at  length  nearly  rooted  out  by  the  extermination  of 
its  supporters,  to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  their  plersecutors  and 
to  the  equal  injury  of  the  nation. 

8. — England. 

This  country  is  also  well  known  to  have  been  the  seat  of  much 
persecution.  Though  the  illustrious  Wicliffe,  the  first  eminent 
English  Reformer,  shielded  by  the  favour  of  powerful  supporters, 
was  permitted  to  die  in  peace,  yet  such  was  the  malice  of  per- 
secution excited  against  his  memory,  that  his  remains  were  dug 
out  of  the  grave  forty-four  years  after  their  interment,  his  bones 
were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  an  adjoining  brook.  This, 
says  one,  conveyed  them  to  a  river,  thence  they  were  trans- 
ported to  the  sea,  and  finally  to  the  wide  ocean,  thus  becoming 
difi*used,  like  his  writings  and  principles,  over  the  whole  world. 

King  Henry  IV.,  in  the  year  1400,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  eccle- 
siastics who  had  assisted  him  to  usurp  the  throne,  granted  them 
a  law,  termed  ex  officio,  for  the  fining  and  burning  of  heretics. 
William  Santree,  in  the  same  year,  was  the  first  who  suffered, 
and  he  was  followed  by  many  more.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
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Lord  Cobhani  and  others  were  imprisoaed,  and  soon  after, 
twenty-nine  persons,  condemned  for  treason  and  heresy,  were 
hanged  or  bnrnt.  The  charge  of  treason  appears  to  have  been 
fabricated  by  the  ecclesiastics,  who  became  more  cruel  than 
before^  so  that  their  efforts  were  often  overruled  by  the  judges 
of  the  law.  Another  severe  act  followed  Jigainst  the  heretics, 
who  became  known  as  Lollards,  and  who  were  generally  charged 
with  capital  errors,  in  addition  to  their  particular  opituoas,  that 
under  pretence  of  being  guilty  of  the  whole,  they  might  be 
represented  to  the  people  in  more  odious  colours.  Thus  England 
lost  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  age.  The  iirst  English  female 
who  suffered  death  for  religion,  was  Joan  Bough toa^  who  was 
publicly  burnt  in  Smitbfield  in  1494,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
80  years,  for  her  firm  conscientious  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of  Wicliffc. 

Henry  VII L  came  to  the  crown  in  1509,  and  soon  showed 
a  furious  zeal  in  religious  matters.  As  a  bigoted  papist,  he 
first  exercised  bis  cruelty  on  the  protectants,  to  force  them  to 
conform;  and  about  the  year  1511,  eight  or  ten  persons  were 
burnt  for  their  religious  opinions.  In  1519,  seven  others  were 
brought  to  the  stake  at  Coventry,  for  teaching  their  children  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandmentti,  &c.  in  English.  About 
1530,  being  incited  by  various  causes,  the  king  began  to  change 
his  religious  views,  and  casting  off  the  pope's  authority,  assumed 
to  himself  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church.  The  very 
same  opinions,  for  which  he  had  brought  many  to  the  stake  a 
few  ye&rs  before,  were  now  enjoined  by  himself;  and  many 
of  the  catholics,  who  denied  his  authority^  were  punished 
as  heretics.  In  1533  seven  persons  were  executed,  chiefly,  as 
it  would  appear,  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  also  charged 
with  treason  against  tlie  king.  Many  other  executions  of  catho- 
lics and  reputed  traitors  followed,  and  he  became  so  furious 
and  fickle,  that  victims  appear  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  dif- 
ferent places,  at  the  same  time,  for  opposite  sentiments.  Thus 
dreadful  were  the  effects  of  a  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
authority  in  the  same  hands.  Not  less  than  a  hundred  indi- 
viduals, and  probably  a  far  larger  number,  were  brought  tu 
the  stake  during  this  reign  on  account  of  religion  ;  while  for 
other  causes  the  numerous  executions  were  unprecedented  in 
Knglish  history  !    The  capricious  and  vindictive  proceedings  of 
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this  arbitrary  prince  furnish  a  clear  illustration  of  the  results 
of  church  and  state  alliance,  especiaUy  at  transition  periods  ! 

The  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was,  for  the  most  part,  one  of 
peace  and  progressive  reformation,  yet  seyeral  severe  measures 
were  adopted,  and  two  persons  were  burnt  for  heresy. 

Soon  ^er  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Roman  catholic  as  the  state  religion,  the  most 
severe  persecutions  took  place;  and  many  illustrious  men  perished 
under  extreme  tortures.  In  the  year  1555,  sixty-seven  persons 
were  burnt,  and  eighty-five  in  the  following  year.  The  dreadful 
scenes  are  enough  to  harrow  the  feelings  of  humanity !  Beside 
very  many  who  perished  under  tortures  or  by  slower  means  in 
prison,  the  whole  number  brought  to  the  stake  for  maintaining 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  in  this  short  reign  of  five 
years,  was  not  less  than  277  of  all  classes.  Five  were  bishops, 
t^venty-onc  ministers,  eight  gentlemen,  eighty-four  tradesmen, 
one  hundred  husbandmen  and  servants,  fifty-five  women,  and 
four  children ! 

Nor  was  the  glory  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  prosperous  reign 
untarnished  by  persecution.  Conscientious  objections  to  minor 
religious  and  ceremonial  matters  were  reputed  to  be  crimes, 
and  many  excellent  men,  under  the  name  of  puritans,  died 
in  prison.  About  200  papists  being  either  real  or  reputed 
traitors,  were  executed.  Two  anabaptists  were  burnt,  and  others 
banished.  Two  Brownists,  or  puritans,  were  also  put  to  death ; 
and  against  them  and  the  Roman  catholics  sanguinary  laws  and 
cruel  measures  were  enforced,  which,  though  then  adopted  and 
advocated  by  all  parties  when  in  power,  were  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  true  protestantism.^ 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  two  Arians  were  burnt  for  heresy,  and 
other  offenders  were  fined,  or  banished  the  country.  About  five 
hundred  of  the  parochial  ministers  were  silenced  or  degraded,  for 
not  conforming  strictly  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  this  and  some  succeeding  reigns,  upwards  of  20,000  persons 
were  driven  from  England,  chiefly  to  America,  by  religious  per- 
secutions. 

Under  Charles  I.  the  intolerant  Laud  was  the  occasion  of 
great  sufiering   to  many   conscientious   puritans.       Fines   and 
imprisonments,  whipping  and  the  pillory,  were  administered 
*  Koightley's  IILstory  of  England. 
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without  mercy.  Nor  were  the  presbyterians  and  independent!) 
free  from  the  odium  of  persecuting  imder  the  Commonwealth, 
many  severe  measures  being  adopted  to  extirpate  popery, 
prelacy,  heresy  and  schism.  The  execution  of  the  king,  arbi- 
trary and  faithless  a^  he  had  proved  himself,  was  the  distinguish- 
ing opprobrium  of  this  troubled  period.  After  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  under  Charles  II.,  the  act  for  enforcing  uniformity 
was  renewed,  and  by  it  2000  ministers  were  thrust  out  of  ofl&ce. 
Then  followed  the  Conventicle  and  the  Oxford  Acts,  causing 
some  thousands  to  be  imprisoned,  of  whom  5000  are  represented 
to  have  perished  * — doubtless  a  larger  number  than  during  the 
rule  of  any  other  English  sovereign,  on  account  of  religion. 

In  this  reign,  as  imder  the  Protectorate,  the  members  of  the 
society  of  friends  or  quakers,  like  other  dissenters,  and  even 
much  beyond  them,  suffered  deeply  for  their  religious  prin- 
ciples; 3173  had  been  imprisoned  before  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  of  whom  thirty-two  died;  and  3068  more  were  incar- 
cerated within  two  years  after  that  event.^  In  or  about  1666, 
fifty-five  men  and  eight  women  were  banished  or  transported 
as  convicts;  upwards  of  a  thousand  being  frequently  under 
imprisonment  at  the  same  time.  1460  friends  of  both  sexes 
were  returned,  at  the  accession  of  James  II.,  as  prisoners  for  con- 
science sake,  and  were  released  by  his  proclamation  in  1685 ; 
some  hundreds  having  already  died  in  prison,  and  the  estates  of 
many  being  greatly  wasted  by  severe  distraints.*  Four  members 
of  the  society  were  publicly  executed  in  New  England,  in 
1659  and  1660,  by  those  who  had  gone  tliither  but  a  few  years 
before,  in  order  to  enjoy  and  establish  religious  liberty.  To  the 
unflinching  firmness  of  the  puritans,  and  to  tlie  equal  firmness  and 
greater  patience  of  the  friends,  in  support  of  their  conscientious 
principles,  the  British  nation  is  deeply  indebted,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  for  the  large  degree  of  religious  freedom  secured  under 
William  and  Mary,  and  ever  since  happily  enjoyed. 

9. — Scotland. 

This  land,  though  for  a  long  time  the  scene  of  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  on  account  of  religion,  has  been  generally  more  free 
from  persecution  than  most  others.     From  1528  to  1540,  many 

'  Neal'a  Puritana.    «  G.  Fox  and  B.  Hubberthom's  Letter  to  Charles  II. 
*  Sewel'B  Hiatory,  vol.  il 
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protcstants  Buffered  death.  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  learned  and 
conscientious  young  man  of  illustrious  parentage,  was  the  first 
who  was  burnt  for  heresy.  The  last  was  Walter  Mill,  a  decrepit 
minister,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  whose  barbarous  execu- 
tion struck  the  nation  with  horror,  and  tended  to  hasten  the 
downfal  of  popish  power.  Persecution  however,  in  a  less  bloody 
form,  was  not  unknown  in  succeeding  periods,  through  a  long 
and  severe,  but  unsuccessful  struggle,  to  compel  the  acceptance 
of  prelacy  by  the  Scotch. 

10. — Ieel^nd. 

In  this  island  likewise,  the  blood  of  Christians  has  been  largely 
shed  by  their  fcUow-profcssors ;  not  so  much  as  in  many  other 
nations,  under  the  authority  of  the  government ;  but  in  defiance 
of  law,  through  a  general  massacre  of  protcstants  by  private 
individuals  in  KJil ;  when  40,CXX)  or  50,000  are  said  to  have 
been  basely  murdered  within  a  few  days,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  estimate  the  whole  numbers  massacred 
to  have  been  150,000,^  and  assert  that  Charles  I.  was  privy 
to  the  bloody  affair.  Many  thousands  were  forced  to  fly  from 
their  homes,  and  perished  with  cold,  hunger,  and  a  variety  of 
hardships.  All  these  outrages  were  perpetrated  on  account  of 
mere  dillercnccs  in  religious  faith  and  practice.  Pope  l>ban 
VI II.  is  stated  to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  the  massacre 
with  undisguised  joy,  absolring  all  the  murderers  ! 

11. — General  Remarks  on  Persecutions. 

Tlie  talc  of  horror,  related  of  each  of  the  countries  here  briefly 
noticed,  would  aflFord  sufficient  matter  for  volumes  of  mourn- 
ful and  thrilling  interest.  Millions  of  Christians,  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  of  protestants,  have  yielded  up  their  lives 
rather  than  their  principles,  and  have  suffered  ignominy  and 
dcatli  from  other  professed  Christians,  under  the  combination 
of  religious  and  secular  authority,  for  conscientious  adherence 
to  their  religions  tenets.  The  whole  number  of  these  faithful, 
devoted  martyrs  is  computed  by  some  to  amount  to  fifty  millions ! 
In  addition  to  all  this  loss  of  life  by  violent  means,  who  may 
describe  the  incarcerations,  the  tortures,  the  exiles,  the  opprcs- 
>  Eutty's  Histoncal  Introduction. 
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sions,  and  the  many  other  personal  tmd  pecuniary  sufferingg, 
which  bmught  untimely  death  by  slow  processes  on  parents 
and  children ;  or,  in  their  less  vivid  forms,  wounded  the  natural 
and  leaitiraatc  sensibilities  of  humanitv?  Well  might  the  in- 
spired  penman  predict,  that  at  the  fall  of  mystical  Babylon,  will 
be  "  found  in  lier  the  blood  of  propbctSj  and  of  saints^  and  of  all 
that  were  slain  upon  the  earth  !"  * 

Although  the  bloody  deeds  which  have  been  briefly  referred  to 
were  perpetrated  chiefly  by  papists ;  yet  many  of  them  and  of 
others,  less  outrageous  to  the  senses  and  feelings  of  humanity, 
have  been  carried  on  by  protestants  also,  wlien  they  had  pos- 
session of  secular  power ;  and  therefore  tlicy  call,  in  the  same 
or  even  in  a  greater  measure,  for  niouruing  nnd  reprobation. 
To  trust  the  officers  of  any  church  with  the  power  of  the  state, 
or  to  give  the  nders  of  the  state  autliority  in  religious  matters 
by  any  union,  has  invariably  been  found  a  dangerous  expe- 
riment. These  results  were  foretold  by  our  Lord  himself 
when  he  said,  *' yea,  the  time  comcth,  that  whosoever  killeth 
you  will  think  that  he  doetb  God  service,"^ 

The  question  may  well  be  asked^  what  w.is  the  object  aimed 
at  in  these  various  persecutions  ?  One  general  answer  applies  to 
them  all,  that  the  main  purpose  was  to  bring  about  nnifonnityin 
religious  faith  and  observances.  But  the  result  in  almost  every 
instance  clearly  shows,  that  this  object  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
and  especially  by  such  violent  means,  but  that  these  tend,  on 
the  contrary,  greatly  to  strengthen  the  dreaded  diversities. 
The  fruitless  attempt  in  di  (fercnt  ages  and  countries  to  establish 
uniformity  in  religion,  has  been  the  inlinman  Molocli,  to 
which  tlie  purest  blood  and  the  best  interests  of  Christendom 
have  been  sacrificed  with  savage  barbarity  and  profusion  1 


b 


12, — The  Crusaotb. 


Different  in  character  from  the  persecutions  which  have  been 
described,  but  not  very  different  in  spirit,  were  tlie  crusades  of 
the  eleventli,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  persecu- 
tions were  inflicted  hy  professed  Christians  on  one  another :  the 
crusades  were  carried  on  by  those  assuming  to  be  Christiana, 
against  avowed  Mahomedans.     Many  of  these  however,  evinced 
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dispositions  more  accordant  with  the  Christian  pattern^  than 
those  of  the  pretended  followers  of  Christ,  who  indeed  were  the 
furious  assailants,  the  perpetrators  of  the  wrong;  while  those 
whom  they  attacked  were  defensive  agents,  endeavouring  to 
protect  themselves,  their  families  and  their  property.  An  im- 
partial judge  cannot  long  hesitate  in  deciding  which  party  was 
the  more  guilty  of  the  two,  and  therefore  the  more  devoid  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Christianity.^ 

Between  the  years  1096  and  1291,  two  millions  of  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  on  both  sides,  in  the  various  ex- 
peditions, encounters  and  massacres  attending  the  crusades. 
At  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  1099,  the  inhabitants  were  mer- 
cilessly slaughtered  without  regard  to  age  or  sex. 

The  avowed  object  of  these  religious  wars,  which  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  Church  promoted,  and  in  which  the  basest 
characters  took  a  prominent  part,  was  tlie  recovery  of  Palestine 
from  the  possession  of  the  Mahometans.  They  ended  however 
in  total  failure;  and  a  deep  enmity  towards  Christians  was 
excited  in  these  people,  which  left  no  hope  of  their  conversion  ; 
seeing,  as  they  did,  the  extreme  superstition  and  wickedness 
of  those  professors  of  Christianity,  who  invaded  their  country, 
under  a  pretence  of  religious  zeal ! 

Very  similar  to  these  imchristian  proceedings,  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  Moors  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  toward  the  Mexicans  soon  afterwards.  When  the 
Moors  conquered  Spain  in  the  eighth  century,  they  allowed  the 
Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  when  the 
Moors  were  overcome  centuries  afterward,  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian government,  worse  in  reality  than  heathens,  forced  many 
thousands  of  them,  and  of  the  Jews  also,  either  to  be  baptized,  or 
to  be  burnt,  massacred  or  banished,  while  their  children  were 
sold  for  slaves.  With  shame  it  must  be  confessed,  that  many  a 
Christian  nation  has  a  heavy  load  of  sin  lying  at  its  door,  for 
cowardly  and  wicked  oppression  of  the  unoffending  heathen  of 

»  A  firman  of  the  Sultan  issued  in  1850,  and  quoted  in  the  report  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1851,  secures  to  his  protestant  8ubjet«t5 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion  throughout  the  empire,  and  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  decrees  of  papal  and  oven  protestant  rulers,  for 
tolei-ant  and  liberal  sentiments.  An  address  from  the  impish  bishops  i»f 
Milan,  issued  ui  the  same  year,  and  quoted  in  the  same  reix>rt,  breathes  u 
far  less  Christian  spirit. 
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various  countries^  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times.  How 
different  would  be  the  result,  if  powerful  Christian  govemments 
rightly  considered  the  high  responsibility  laid  upon  them,  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  less  favoured  races  of 
mankind  I 

Yet  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  Christianity  itself  is  responsible 
for  these  horrible  deeds.  It  is  the  departure  from  its  genuine 
spirit  of  humility,  charity  and  forbearance,  displayed  in  the 
example  and  precepts  of  its  Divine  Foimder,  and  the  adoption 
of  heathen  and  Mahomedan  principles,  that  have  produced  these 
awfiil  consequences, — consequences  which  can  never  be  justly 
charged  upon  Christianity,  and  which  cannot  be  excused  or 
palliated  by  pretences  of  zeal  for  diffusing  the  benign  gospel  of 
Christ.  This  will  ever  proclaim,  by  conduct  as  well  as  in  words, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men.'' 

K,  as  some  hopefully  believe,  the  law  of  kindBess  and  Christian 
love  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  and  to  obtain  a  more 
powerful  influence  in  the  world;  if  the  degradation  and  the 
sufferings  of  humanity  in  its  lowest  types,  and  the  interests  of 
the  people  generally,  in  preference  to  the  arrogant  claims  of  the 
few,  are  acquiring  greater  consideration  and  more  substantial 
relief;  we  may  then  rejoice  with  thankful  hope  in  the  growth 
of  moral  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  more  full  appreciation  of 
the  character  and  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in 
the  extension  of  the  reign  of  our  beneficent  Redeemer.  But 
until  mankind  are  more  willing  than  at  present  to  submit  to 
the  teachings  and  government  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  take  a  just 
view  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Saviour  in  lowliness,  self-denial  and 
faithfulness,  these  great  and  glorious  purposes  will  not  be 
attained.  Very  principal  means  to  effect  them  will  be,  the 
purification  and  re-edification  of  the  Christian  churches,  the 
disjunction  of  their  alliance  with  state  authority,  the  spiritual 
enlargement  of  the  ministry,  its  independence  of  worldly  policy, 
possessions  and  learning,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  free,  pure 
and  diffusive  development  of  evangelical  truth  through  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  community. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTEB  L 

A  WORLDLY  SPIRIT  IN  MANY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES  ATTACfln 
UNDUE  IMPORTANCE  TO  TALENT  AND  LEARNING  IN  MINISTKIS, 
AND  INTRODUCES  EXTRANEOUS  ACCOMPANIMENTS  INTO  0£TO> 
TIONAL    EXERCISES. 

The  influence  of  the  state,  and  of  an  establishment  upheld  bv 
law,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  influence  inimical  to 
religion  which  intrudes  itself  into  the  church,  under  the  spedoos 
guise  of  friendship.  If  any  other  power  than  that  of  Christ, 
of  what  nature  soever,  and  with  whatever  avowed  objecU,  be 
exalted  in  holy  things,  it  must,  as  it  tends  to  usurp  the  honour 
and  allegiance  which  are  due  to  him  alone,  prove  an  obstacle  to 
the  spread  of  his  heavenly  kingdom  in  the  minds  of  men,  sod  < 
therefore  is  essentially  Antichristian, 

In  tlic  present  zeal  for  education,  and  iu  the  hi**-!!  cultivation 
of  reason,  taste  and  imagination,  so  commendable  and  ri^'ht  ic 
their  places  and  within  proper  bounds,  there  is  ^eat  dan«n^rli^* 
a  superior  rank  in  these  attainments  procure  for  ministers  of 
religion  more  consideration  from  the  professincr  churches  ihs^ 
is  paid  to  a  simple  and  diligent  conformity  to  the  DiWne  will. 
lest  talent,  and  learning,  and  oratory  should  usurp  the  place,  ami 
command  the  respect,  due  to  gifts  and  attainments  of  a  widch' 
different  order,  and  never  to  be  properly  estimated  bv  the  meff 
man  of  tlie  world. 

Not  possessing  the  powerful  outward  influence  derived  fi^'C 
state  endowments,  valueless  as  it  is  in  promoting  vital  t^odli- 
ness,  dissenting  cliurclies  may  be  open  to  peculiar  teniptati«^r 
to  adopt  such  means  of  attraction  or  support  as  mav  be  supix^l 
to  make  amends  for  the  deficiency.  Overflowin'r  houses  an- 
respectable  congregations  are  often  desired,  and  the  dau^-cr  i? 
great,  that  with  a  view  to  popular  acceptance,  and  to  tbc^ 
secondary  objects,  worldly  policy  and  the  contrivances  of  wan 
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may  be  set  at  workj  and  mcasiires  of  an  attractive  and  exciting 
tendency,  far  removed  from  the  simplicity,  the  lowliness,  and 
the  spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Jesiis,  may  be  studiously 
employed. 

In  churches  which  are  endowed,  the  same  desire,  on  some- 
what different  grounds,  may  also  exist,  to  give  an  undue 
stimulus  to  high  intcUcctual  acquirements,  and  to  profound 
theological  studies,  as  necessary  and  chief  qualifications  for  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  when  in  reality  they  may  he  spiritually 
injurious,  when  the  evidences  of  conversion  of  heart  may  not 
be  strong,  or  when  its  existence  at  all  may  be  very  doubtful. 
Talent,  and  honour,  and  worldly  influence  may  be  cultivated 
more  assiduously  than  the  gift^  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  humility  and 
the  other  retiring  Christian  graces;  because,  in  fact,  they  are 
found  to  receive  from  the  world  more  deference  and  homage  than 
the  truly  snbstantial  and  spiritual,  but  less  showy  qualities. 

Universities,  colleges  and  schools  of  leai'ning  can  never 
rightly  qualify  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  are  in 
no  small  degree  likely,  through  the  false  views  derived,  to 
infuse  false  notions  on  this  subject,  so  momentous  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  whole  community.  And  hence 
they  have  been  viewed  with  fear  and  jealousy  by  many  devout 
and  eminent  Christians,  while  others  of  warmer  temperament 
have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  them  generally  in  strong 
language  of  reprobation.  Wiclifie  termed  the  universities 
**  Cain's  castles,**  "  synagogues  of  Satan,"  and  affirmed  that 
they  were  never  instituted  by  Christ.  John  Huss  called  them 
*'  lieutenants  of  Antichrist/*  Luther  declared  them  to  be  "  one 
of  the  phases  of  Antichrist,  comely  to  look  upon,  but  a  very 
chaos  within,  and  the  woe  that  the  fifth  angel  brought  upon 
the  earth."  Though  their  discipline  and  tendency  th^  were 
probably  much  more  evil  than  at  present,  yet  strong  objections 
to  many  of  them  still  exist,  in  respect  to  heathen  philosophy, 
and  the  general  impression  which  they  produce  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  human  and  divine  teaching.  Such  seminaries 
in  various  religious  commnnities  have  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  church,  and  clearly  proved  that  the  true  ministers  of 
Christ  arc  to  be  called  and  qualified  by  Idm  and  not  by  man- 
Milton  forcibly  remarks^  **  Doubtless,  if  God  only  be  He  who 
ever  gives  ministers  to  his  church,  and  through  the  whole  gospel 
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never  sent  us  for  ministers  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  but 
rather  bids  us  beware  of  such  vain  deceit — which  the  primitive 
churchy  after  two  or  three  ages  not  remembering,  brought  her- 
self quickly  to  confusion, — if  all  the  faithful  be  now  a  holy  and 
a  royal  priesthood,  not  excluded  from  the  dispensation  of  things 
holiest,  there  will  not  want  ministers  elected  out  of  all  sorts  and 
orders  of  men.  For  the  gospel  makes  no  difference  from  the 
magistrate  to  the  meanest  artificer,  if  God  evidently  favour  him 
with  spiritual  gifts ;  as  He  can  easily  do  and  oft  hath  done, 
while  divines  and  doctors  have  been  passed  by/'  ^ 

Is  it  not  still  true,  as  when  the  words  were  originally 
addressed  to  the  Corinthians  of  old,  that  "  God  hath  chosen  "* 
the  foolish,  and  weak  and  despised  things  of  the  world,  to  con- 
found the  wise,  the  mighty  and  the  honourable?  and  that 
"  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  ?  "^  Is  there  not  too 
general  a  disposition  to  rely  on  the  armour  of  Saul,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  simple  but  often  efficacious  weapons,  the 
sling  and  the  stone  of  the  shepherd  ?  But  surely  every  re- 
liance on  human  wisdom  and  worldly  power,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  qualifications  wliich  are  from  above,*  and  which  are 
only  acquired  through  living  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  a  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  every  sub- 
stitution of  the  one  for  the  other,  whether  in  connection  with 
state  endowments  or  not,  are  so  many  cases  of  rebellion  against 
the  sovereignty  of  Christ,  and  desertion  to  his  deadly  enemy  ! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  observations  and  complaints,  it 
must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  the  writer  objects  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  to  the  attainment  of  learning,  or 
competence,  and  to  the  proper  use  of  them  in  their  right  places. 
Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  superstition,  and  not  of  true  religion ; 
but  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  other  human 
objects,  the  command  is  still  binding,  "  Let  your  moderation 
be  known  unto  all  men/'  While  kept  in  subjection  to  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  employed  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  all  these 
attainments  are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  among  the  excellent 
gifts  of  Divine  Providence,  to  be  accepted  and  cultivated  with 
gratitude,  and  faithfully  employed  in  the  promotion  of  the  great 
'  Milton's  ObservationB  on  Hirelings        «  I  Cor.  i.  27.     '  1  Cor  xu  14. 
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cause  of  trutb  and  rigliteoiis^ncsa.  But  if,  unhappily,  they  are 
idolized,  if  they  engross  our  affections,  and  steal  away  our 
hearts  from  God;  if  they  become  principal  objects  of  our  desires, 
receive  an  undue  share  of  our  attcution  and  respect,  and  are 
pursued  as  the  chief  means  of  recommendation  j  in  the  same 
dej]^ree  we  inflict  a  most  serious  injury  on  the  cause  of  vital 
rehgion,  by  introducing  into  the  Christian  churcli  a  base  substi- 
totBj  instead  of  the  sterling  reality;  we  renounce  our  alle- 
giance  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  subject  ourselves  to  imminent 
danger  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  holy  spiritual  influcnices  and 
government.  This  result  may  be  almost  imperceptible  to  us  at 
first,  for  the  gradations  from  truth  to  error  are  geuerally  slow 
and  bidden;  yet  it  will  not  less  surely  foUoM';  till  at  length,  if 
persisted  in,  we  shall  have  cause  bitterly  to  lament  that,  for  want 
of  simple  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  tbrongli  our  own 
neglect  and  disobedience,  we  did  not  know  the  things  belonging 
to  our  peace,  and  that  they  are  become  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

Lastly  may  be  considered  the  usual  atti'active  accompaniments 
of  public  devotion, — ^thc  skilful  singing,  the  instrumental  roTisic, 
the  pomp  of  ornament,  the  pnrade  of  authority,  the  eloquence 
of  orator)*.  Do  they  originate  in  the  lowly,  simple,  sclf-de!iying 
spirit  of  Jesus  ?  Do  they  conduce  to  a  truly  devotional  frame  of 
mind  ?  Arc  the  general  effects  on  the  worshippers  consistent 
with  a  heartfelt  renunciation  of  the  world  ?  Are  they  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  do  they  not  pro- 
ceed in  degree  from  a  desire  to  gratify  the  vain  and  corrupt 
dispositions,  rather  than  to  edify  the  awakened  and  anxiously 
inquiring  sou],  to  unite  opposite  interests  and  tempers  which 
are  utterly  incompatible?  Are  not  some  of  them  often  per- 
formed by  persons  ignorant  of  the  reverence  due  to  sacred 
things,  unhallowed  in  their  lives,  and  mercenary  in  their 
motives  ?  And  must  it  not  be  confessed,  with  lamentation,  that 
the  most  sacred  truths  become,  in  the  mouths  of  such  persons^ 
a  lie  on  the  tongue,  a  profanation  of  holy  things,  and  a  mockery 
of  the  Divine  Omniscience?  Do  tbcy  not  tend  to  promote  a 
delusive  idea  of  being  engaged  in  the  serrice  of  God,  when 
another  lord  and  master  is  really  served  ?  Do  they  not  at 
times  contribute  to  excite  in  the  hearers  the  animal  impulses, 
to  delight  the  senses,  to  feast  the  natural  understanding,  taste 
and   imagination?      Couhl  they  be   submitted   to  a  spiritual 
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crucible,  how  ftnmll,  if  any,  would  be  the  true  vukue  of  the 
result  ?  Is  it  too  severe  a  censtire  to  pronounce  them^  in  a  great 
degree,  intellectual  and  imaginative  enjoyments  and  service; 
in  which  the  manner  is  liable  to  be  regarded  more  than  tlie 
matter,  the  style  and  sound  than  the  substance,  the  deliglit  tkau 
the  edification,  the  natural  talent  and  high  learning  than  the 
gifts,  and  graces  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  But  *^my 
people  love  to  have  it  ao  ;  ^'  and  to  the  Christian  churches  it  ma? 
be  monrnfully  said  *'  What  wiU  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?  *'  ^ 

Henry  Murtyn,  the  devoted  oriental  missionary,  who  may  be 
noticed  as  one  among  many  witnesses  in  confirmation  of  tbeic 
viewsj  declared  his  conviction,  when  near  the  close  of  Ufe^  that  the 
ritual  of  the  chiufehes,  their  good  forms,  and  every  thing  they 
havej  are  a  mere  shadovr  without  the  power  of  truth ;  but  lie 
said  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
world,  whether  Christians  or  Mahometans,  that  what  they  call 
religion  is  merely  a  thin^  of  their  o\ni,  having  no  councxion  with 
God  and  his  kingdom.  This,  he  remarked,  w  as  a  suhject  that 
had  lately  pressed  much  on  his  mind,  "  How  ienacless/'  he 
adds,  ''  is  the  j^eal  of  churchmen  against  dissenters^  and  of  di»- 
sentcri  against  the  church !  The  kingdom  of  God  is  neither 
meat  nor  diiuk,  nor  anything  perishable,  but  righteousness  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost/'"  How  many^  at  sadi  an 
awful  period,  have  had  similar  convictions  of  the  insiffnificance 
of  human  systems,  and  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  sab- 
stance  and  life  of  religion  ! 


Jer,  V.  31. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER  II- 

THE  ARDENT  PURSUIT  OR  LARGE  POSSESSION  OF  WEALTH^  LUXURY^ 
AND  OTHER  WORLDLY  ATTAINMENTS  AND  ENJOYMENTS^  INJU- 
RIOUS TO  THE  SPIRITUAL  INTERESTS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  OF 
THE    CHURCH. 

But  little  regard  is  paid  by  Christians  geuerally  to  the  express 
command  of  Christ,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth, — but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, — for 
where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also/'*  Many 
are  the  exhortations  and  warnings  of  a  similar  nature  recorded 
in  the  New  Testamentj  teaching  us  that  the  eager  pursuit 
and  large  accumulation  even  of  the  lawful  things  of  this 
world,  as  wealth,  honour,  learning,  firiendship,  business  or 
pleasure,  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  absorb  the  mind  and 
affections,  to  alienate  them  from  QoA,  to  fix  them  on  the  world 
and  its  transitory  objects.  Thus  all  these  become  rivals  to 
Christ  in  the  soul,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  them,  or,  to  use 
one  word  of  comprehensive  import,  '^  covetousness,  is  (in  fact,) 
idolatry,''" — the  setting  up  and  worship  of  the  creature  instead 
of  the  Creator. 

The  danger  of  this  idolatry  is  not  however  confined  to  the 
most  affluent  or  most  learned;  though  with  them  it  is  often 
imminent.  It  extends  to  all  who  pursue  with  intensity  any 
of  those  objects,  however  limited  may  be  the  amount  already 
attained.  He  who  deals  in  a  small  way,  and  counts  by  dozens 
or  scores,  may  be  as  devoted  to  his  purpose,  as  full  of 
penuriousness,  and  as  proud  of  success,  as  the  extensive  mer- 
chant or  banker,  who  reckons  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thou- 
sands. He  may  be  even  a  greater  slave  to  mammon,  and 
more  inflated  with  conceit.  The  same  remark  may  apply  to 
the  yeoman  of  moderate  means  and  the  affluent  distinguished 

»  Matt.  vi.  19—21.  '  Col.  iii.  6. 
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nobleman ;  to  the  man  of  fllender  literary  attainments  aad  the 
scholar  of  profound  erudition »  It  is  not  only^  perhaps  not  so 
much,  the  amount  attained,  but  the  eagerness  of  aspiration  and 
the  pride  of  self-gratulation  that  arc  iujmHous,  be  the  poasession 
large  or  small,  ^liere  one  soul  is  ruined  by  great  wealth  or 
learnings  is  there  not  muck  reason  to  fear  that  a  hundred,  who 
never  acquire  either  of  these^  do  yet  become  victims  to  the 
world,  through  their  keen  dcvotc<lness  to  the  pursuit,  making  to 
themselves  false  gods,  other  objects  of  love  and  veneration,  and 
bowing  down  and  serving  them  ?  Yet  how  many  excusea  doea 
each  make^  and  how  often  do  we  see  the  mote  in  our  brother^a 
eye,  without  being  sensible  of  the  beam  that  i»  in  our  own  f 
'*  Auri  Bacrafame^y*  has  long  been  a  poetical  theme  of  aatirtcal 
reprobation  J  but  the  subject  requires  to  be  viewed  more  acriouaiy 
by  the  Christian,  and  to  be  brrmght  home  closely  to  the  ooa 
science  of  each,  with  the  secret  but  deep  inquiry,  ^'Lord,  is  it  I ?^ 

Were  we  but  sufficiently  alive  to  the  great  truth,  that  we  i 
but  **  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God/'  whether  vpiritna 
or  temporal, — stewards  for  Him  and  for  the  community,  eve 
member  of  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  aa  ouraelres^  mdl 
that  for  the  right  fulfilment  of  tliis  stewardship  each  will  b© 
called  to  account,  and  judged  accordingly ;  then  surely  the  gifts 
themselves  would  engage  less  of  our  attention  than  the  bonntifid 
Giver,  and  their  faithful  occupation;  while  in  this  we  ahoiiU 
derive  a  refined  and  a  generous  satisfaction,  attended  with  an 
humbling  sense  of  our  very  imperfect  administration,  and  •» 
increasing  desire  to  fidfil  the  command,  "occupy  till  I  come.'* 

Though  this  subject  is  somewhat  beside  the  special  object  olj 
the  present  treatise,  yet  candour  and  consistency  seemed  tal 
require,  that  ambition,  wealth  aud  luxury  in  the  church  at  luge 
should  have  a  passing  notice  of  reprehension,  as  well  aa  in  tlWj 
ministry.  Experience  shows  that  if  the  people  in  geneml 
wealthy,  they  will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  the  ministry  of 
the  poor  and  humble  of  this  world;  if  they  are  highly  c<lo-j 
cated  and  polished,  they  will  be  much  disposed  to  reject 
ministrations  of  the  simple-hearted  and  the  unlearned.  Whit  * 
the  people  are,  tlie  ministry  will  be;  and  what  the  ministcrij 
are,  the  people  will  be,  accordiug  to  the  ancient  saying,  ^*  like  | 
people,  like  priest."*     The  Christianas  path  for  all  classes  ta  how- 

•  Hoaea  iv.  9* 
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ever  through  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow  way ;  it  is  a  path  of 
self-deuial  and  of  the  cross,  and  is  in  direct  op|>osition  to  self- 
indulgence  and  worldly  gratification.  Where  wealth  abounds, 
self-indulgence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  consequence.  Tie  it  down,  and  limit  its  outbreaks  as 
best  we  may,  it  will  defy  our  efforts  of  restraint,  either  in  our- 
selves  or  in  olir  families.  Where  the  means  of  worldly  gratifi- 
cation exist  in  excess,  the  end  to  which  they  naturally  lead  is 
seldom  very  remote,  although  we  may  attempt  to  counteract  the 
influence.  Moderation  is  generally  tlie  line  of  safety^  happiness 
and  usefulness.  Much  are  those  ministers  of  all  denominations 
entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  commendation,  who  uphold  the 
truth  unflinchingly,  and  without  respect  of  persons;  looking 
with  a  single  eye  to  their  Dinne  Master,  and  remembering  the 
language  of  one  formerly,  that  if  he  sought  to  please  men^  he 
shoilld  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ.^ 

The  Reformation,  which  released  the  minds  and  even  the 
estates  of  men  from  oppression,  and  applied  a  greater  stimulus 
to  human  thought  and  energy,  gave  also  additional  security  to 
private  property:  and  from  these  and  other  causes  the  com- 
mercial pursuits  of  the  world  took  a  start,  producing  large  accu- 
mulations of  wealth,  and  assimilating  many  Christian  professors 
to  the  world  and  its  spirit. 

Can  a  single  church  be  found,  which,  if  we  would  judge  can- 
didly and  impartially,  is  faultless  in  this  matter?  Do  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  its  blandishments  and  its  influences,  too  often 
usurp  the  place  of  higher  and  holier  motives,  first  creeping  in 
almost  imperceptibly,  now  gaining  ground  on  one  side,  and  then 
intrenching  themselves  on  the  other,  till  even  the  most  holy 
places  are  not  clear  of  the  pollution,  or  free  from  the  desolating 
consequences?  In  how  many  modes,  and  under  how  many 
forms,  does  Antichrist  show^  himself,  hke  the  more  palpable 
objects  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  world,  still  '^  opposing  and 
exalting  himself  above  all  that  i»  called  God,  or  that  is  wor- 
shipped, so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  Gt>d?'** 
Men  of  business,  devoted  to  the  world  but  possessing  good  moral 
reputatiun,  make  themselves  nsefiil  to  the  churches  by  their  con- 
tributions in  money,  and  by  personal  exertion  or  countenance. 
Hence  they  often  obtain  a  consideration  and  place  in  religious 
'  Gal.  I  JO.  *iniese.iL4 
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denominations,  which  tendn  to  lower  these  in  their  npirttiial  ehft- 
meter,  and  to  introduce  into  them  a  worldlj  and  an  injtiriocis 
distinction  between  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  The  busings 
ipirit  invades  such  churches^  pecuniary  matters  occapy  their  great 
care,  and  money  asserts  a  powerful  hut  deteriorating  influenoe. 

The  brotherhood  of  bchevers,  and  their  equality  in  the  sight 
of  God,  without  distinction  of  outward  circumstaneeSj  are  senb- 
ments  too  little  cherished  by  Christians  in  practice,  liowef¥«r 
they  may  be  coldly  acknowledged  in  words.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  example  of  the  apostohc  age  demand  from 
every  church  more  full  consideration  of  the  spiritual  rights* 
and  equal  reUgious  position  of  its  humbler  members,  as  well 
as  a  generous  provision  for  their  necessities  and  comlbrta. 
What  church  is  wholly  unconricted  by  the  close  rebuke  of  the 
apostle  James  ?  *'  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons.  For  if 
there  come  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in 
goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile 
raiment  J  and  yc  have  respect  unto  him  that  weareth  the  gay 
clothing,  and  say  unto  him  Sit  tliou  here  in  a  good  place,  aad 
say  to  the  poor  Stand  thou  there,  or  Sit  here  under  my 
footstool,  arc  ye  not  partial  in  yourselves,  and  judges  of  evil 
thoughts?"^ 

If  our  learning,  or  possessions,  or  enjoyments  are  chicflv  of 
this  world ;    and  if  these  are  of  more  weight  in  our  practiad 
regard  than  lieavenly  treasure — than  the  love  of  God  and  hi» 
truth, — we  are  beyond  doubt  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  great 
danger.     If  the  attractions  of  the  present  scene  have  as' 
hold  upon  our  minds  than  those  of  heaven,  and  if  they  t 
to  do  so,  whither,  alas,  will  they  conduct  us  in  the  end  ?     How 
can  we  escape  certain  destruction,  unless,  tlirough  more  eutir? 
submission  to  the  convictions  and  workings  of  Divine  love  and 
grace,  we  prefer  and  embrace  those  tilings  which  are  most  excd- 
lent  ?     If  the  love  of  the  world,  in  whatever  guise,  usurp  the 
first  place  in  the  thoughts  and  affections,  we  are  equally  guilty 
of  idolatr}'  and  obnoxious  to  its  punisliment  with  the  less  ea* 
lightened  ancient  or  modern  heathen. 

Yet  we  must  not  run  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and  profess 
with  the  ascetics  to  despise  the  things  of  this  life^ — those  tcm- 
•  Janice  ii.  1 — 4, 
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poral  benefits  aud  blessings  bestowed  by  a  bountiful  Giveri — or 
even  with  some  religious  but  inconsiderate  persons  speak  lightly 
of  them,  as  unworthy  of  our  notice  and  attention.  They  are  to 
be  thankfully  accepted^  rightly  applied  and  temperately  used  in 
their  proper  places ;  not  to  be  abused  on  the  one  hand  in  waste- 
fulness or  pndc  to  our  own  destruction,  nor  excessively  pursued 
and  accumulated  on  tlie  other,  to  a  destruction  less  apparent 
but  not  less  sure.  Learning,  riches,  honour,  business  and 
recreation  arc  im question  ably  good  and  eminently  useful,  when 
kept  in  sub8er\iency,  and  lawfully  apphed  to  the  honour  of  their 
great  Giver,  and  to  the  benefit  of  those  around  us ;  but  if  they 
obtain  the  first  place  in  our  hearts,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  holiest 
and  highest  objects,  they  bring  \nth  them  carnal  security,  blind- 
ness and  death  as  to  the  interests  of  eternity. 

Although  the  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  here  included  with 
that  of  other  worldly  gratifications,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  de- 
signed to  put  them  on  a  level,  or  to  estimate  them  as  of  similar 
character  and  equal  value,  the  one  being  the  cultivation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  intellectual,  the  other  more  connected  with  the 
corporeal  and  sensual  faculties;  the  one  more  noble  and  re- 
stricted to  •  reasonable  beings,  the  other  more  resembling  the 
piu-suita  of  the  lower  creation ;  the  one  a  more  direct  provision 
for  the  mind,  the  other  for  the  body.  Inasmuch  as  tlie  mind 
exceeds  tlic  body,  so  do  the  powers,  objects  and  enjoyments  of 
the  one  rise  superior  to  those  of  the  other,  though  intimately 
allied,  and  in  this  world  mutually  dependent.  The  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  is  the  honourable  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent age ;  and  leaniing  is  truly  said  to  be  the  handmaid  of  reli- 
gion; but  if  the  handmaid  usurp  the  place  of  the  mistress,  she 
18  wont  to  rule  with  a  short-sighted  view  and  a  destructive 
hand*  "The  Spirit  and  the  understanding"  must  go  together, 
and  the  Spirit  must  ever  be  the  foremost.  The  highest  and 
noblest  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  is  not  merely  within 
the  range  of  human  literature  and  science,  but,  subdued 
and  chastened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  much  more  exalted 
sphere ;  in  the  knowledge,  fear  and  love  of  our  Father  in  heaven^ 
our  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier;  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
immortal  nature  of  man,  of  his  fallen  condition,  and  of  his 
nnspcnknble  privileges  through  redeeming  grace  in  the  gospel 
of  life    and    Malvntiou ;    in    a   daily    estimate   of  the    blrs.^ings 
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enjoyed^  and  the  duties  owed  to  all  aroimd  mm;  and  tbus^ 
through  faith  and  obedienGe,  in  Beriooa  preparation  for  the 
approaching  state  of  eternal  and  spiritiial  existence* 

There  is  the  pride  of  intellect  and  learning,  as  well  as  that 
of  worldly  honour  and  wealth ;  the  scorn  of  the  former  toward 
the  unlettered  and  ignorant,  as  well  as  the  disdain  of  the  latter 
toward  the  poor  and  humble.  The  natural  repugnance  and 
hostility  to  simple  faith  and  contrition  of  heart  may  eidst 
equally  in  the  learned  and  in  the  opulent^  in  the  confident 
reaaoner  and  in  the  luxurious  millionaire ;  nay,  perbaps  even 
more  largely  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  aoiassini^  of 
both  is  declared,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  to  niake  it  hard 
for  such  as  trust  in  them  to  receive  the  things  of  God  and  to 
enter  His  kingdom. 

The  sacred  historians  haye  emphatically  remarked  that  Christ 
"preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor/^  and  that  "the   c 
people  heard  him  gladly;*^    while  thQ  rich,  the  full    n 
learned  for  the  most  part  rejected  and  despised  him.     And  is  it 
not  too  often  so  in  the  present  day  with  respect  to  the  teachings 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  and  the  devout  acceptance  of  religioiis  truth? 
Has  not  poverty  of  spirit  more  affinity  to  external  poverty  than 
to  temporal  grandeur  ?  and  are  not  afflictions  and  humiliations 
well  adaptcfl  and  even  necessary',  to  convince  us  that  "  here  wo 
have  no  continuing  city/'  and  to  impel  ns  to  "seek  one  that  k 
to  come  ?^^     To  many  of  us,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient  church  (»f 
Laodieea,  may  it.not  be  truly  said,  "Thou  sayest  I  am   rich, 
and  increased  with  goods^  and  have  need  of  nothing;  and  knoweit 
not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked  ?*'  We  are  too  liable  to  forget  our  fallen  and  entirely 
dependent  condition.      Right  refonnationa  generrdly  take  tht? 
first  hold  among  the  humbler  classes.      The  tliirsty  minds  uf 
these  are  often  the  most  open  and  candid  to  receive,  inquire 
and  consider ;  while  the  full  soul  loathes  even  the  honeycomh, 
questions  and  resists.     Yet  the  remark  must  be  repeated,  that 
it  is  the  cfigerness  of  pursuit,  the  absorption  of  the  thoughti 
and  affections,  the  complacency  of  self,  in  whatever  class  they 
are  found,  which  do  the   mischief,    which   hamesa   the   rmni 
to  tliis  world,  and  weaken  its  hold  on  heavenly  and    efcnrnl 
things. 
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Frith,  John  476,  688. 
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German     and     Italian    New     Catholic 
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Government  of  State  and  of  Christ,  9,  11. 
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Prince,  61. 
Greek  Church,  436,  444,  486,  644. 
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Hales,  John,  381. 
Hall,  Bishop,  433. 
Halley.Dr.  484. 
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Hawkes,  Thomas,  477,  639. 
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Independents,  306,  807,  438. 
Indulgences,  288. 
Interdict,  284,  292. 

Interference,    State,    injurious    to    true 
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Intolerance,  Religious,  57,  434. 
Investitures,  disputes  about,  235,  238. 
Ireland,  its  Churches  and  Endowments, 

334—336. 
Irish  Protestant  Establishment,  334. 
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Irish  Begium  Donum,  343. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  340. 

■  Educational  Colleges,  843. 

Israelites,  Ancient,  40,  41. 
Italian  Refonners,  62,  213. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  206. 
Jewish  Priests,  450. 
Jubilee,  Roman,  525. 

Keys,  power  of  the,  48,  99,  376,  381,  473, 

500. 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  nature  of,  3 — 6. 
Kingly  and  Priestly  functions  distinct,  392. 
Kneehnff  at  Sacrament,  501,  514. 
Knox,  John,  226. 

Lambert,  John,  107,  508. 

Lands,  &c.  given  to  the  Church,  135. 

Latimer,  Bishop,  230,  231. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  894,  540. 

Layenda,  Romish,  490. 

Lecturers,  283. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  89,  393. 

religious,  existing  infringements 

of,  279,  281. 
Liturgies,  421,  427,  431,  434. 
Locke,  John,  37,  38,  98,  99, 112,  862,  365, 

385,  415. 
Lollards,  197,  206,  394,443,  521. 
Lord's  Supper, — see  Eucharist. 
Low  Church  Tenets,  411. 
Luther,  427,  443,  506,  538 

Man,  Fallen,  Redeemed,  38. 
Mass,  the,  421,  424,  491. 
Massalians,  or  Euchites,  476,  495. 
Maynooth  College,  342. 
Members,  Church,  Priyileges  of,  377,  379 ; 
Duties  of,  378. 
Milton,  Sentiments  of;  60,  89,  123,  211, 
249,  379,  433,  540,  573. 
Ministry,  True  Gospel,  76,  79,  103,  104, 

125—130. 

Simplicity  of,  74,  75,  128,  518. 

degraded,  142,  176,  521. 

of  Women,  105, 108. 

Ministerial  Authority,  97,  102. 

System,  377. 

Ministers  not  to  rule  the  Church,  48, 

110—112. 

appointment  of,  218,  220,  227, 

230,  233. 

suspended,  303,  430. 

Forms  imposed  on,  828,  436. 

Anglican,  Number  and  Income 

of,  266. 

Dissenting,  265.  572. 

worldly  Power,  389. 

false  Position  of,  404. 


Missionaries,  Christian,  112,  128,  486. 
Monasteries,  suppression  of,  296. 
Monastic  Orders,  151,  153,  177,  221,  293, 

620. 


Money  for  religious  Purposes,  Efforts  to 

raise,  129. 
Mortuaries,  246,  288. 
Music,  introduction  into  Worship, 

439—446,  575. 

Neander,  118,  483. 
Newton,  Bishop,  115. 
Nomination  to  Benefices,  225. 

Ointment,  Holy,  532. 
One  Class  exalted  in  Church,  and  one 
Man  in  Congregation,  77. 
Ordination  of  Ministers,  100,  320. 
Organs  introduced,  440, 

Pagan  and  Christian  Systems,  8. 
Paley  Dr    229 

Paolo'sariJi,  133,  143,  210,  217.  379. 
Papal  Authority  in  Britain,  282—298. 
Papists,  Statutes  against,  327—330. 
Particular  Christian  Churches,  23. 
Parishes,  diyision  into,  222. 
Parish  Qerks,  325. 
PassoTcr,  Feast  of,  492. 
Patronage,  Ecclesiastical,  172,  178, 

215—240,  337,  348,  350,  352. 
Patronage,  Borough,  402. 
Paulicians,  88,  470,  498,  535,  558. 
Penn,  William.  89,  59,  818,  364,  367. 
Pennsylvania,  364,  867. 
Perfect  State  and  perfect  Church,  889. 
Persecutions,  56,  57,  59,  61,  68,  802,  306, 
859,  491,  511,  567,  568. 
Peter's  Pence,  288. 
Pew  Rents,  250. 
Philjwt,  John,  511. 
Pilgrimages,  289. 
Ploughman's  Complaint,  198,   441,  502, 

586. 
Politico-Ecdesiastical  Systems,  Evils  of, 

45. 
Policy,  Human,  in  Divine  things,  51. 
Pont%  Meaning  of  the  term,  67. 
Poor,  Care  of  by  the  Church,  186,  149, 

884. 
Prayer,  422,  438. 
Book  of  Common,  869,  400,  421, 

482. 
Predictions,  ancient  Jewish,  42. 
Presbyterians,   160,   168,  805,  808,  818. 
847,  350,  481,  488. 
Priest,  employment  of  the  term,  67. 
Priests  and  Deacons,  Anglican,  819. 
Priests  distinguished  horn.  Ministers,  90, 

91. 
Priesthood,    Christian,  Introduction  of, 

85. 

Priesthood  of  Christians,  78,  85,  88,  90. 

Priestiy  Presumption,  284,  880,  478,  482, 

501,  508,  518. 

Prosperity  of  Christian  Churches,  12,  25, 
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Puritans*  69,804,  444,  449,  621,  666,  667. 
Puseyite  Views,  467. 

Rates  and  minor  Charges  for  Religious 

Services,  241—260. 

Reform  of  Anglican  Church,  Writers  on, 

272—277. 
Reformation,  89, 166,  801. 

— — to  be  carried  further,  64, 

281,  616,  646-662. 
Reformers,  early  English,  88,  96. 

— successive  Cluristian,  646,  648. 

Regium  Donum,  Irish  and  English,  848, 

344. 
Religion,  Christian,    Simplicity  of,    88 ; 

Departure  from,  84, 87,  646. 
Representative  System,  877,  888. 
Revenues  of  Anglican  Church,  269,  268. 

of  Irish  Established  Church, 

836—889. 

—  of  Scotch  Established  Church, 

366. 
Rights  of  Members,  49. 
Right,  Divine,  of  Bishops,  95. 
Ringing  of  Bells  introduced,  440. 
Robinson,  John,  649. 

Sacraments,  C7,  451,  I5i3,  493,  515. 
Saint,  adoption  of  E])ithet,  69,  70. 
Saints,  liomisli,  69,  533. 
Saltmarsh,  John,  222,  479, 550. 
Savonarola,  443. 

Scotch  Churches,  347—356,  444. 
Secession,  350. 
Selden  on  Tithes,  136. 
Senses  gratifie<l  in  "Worship,  152,  575. 
Simony,  173,  223,  232. 
Simplicity  of  Primitive  Church,  83. 
Singing  of  Psalms,  439. 
Smectymnuus,  433. 
Smith,  Robert,  510,  539. 
Sovereign,    British    Ucad   of   Anglican 
Church,  317,  382. 
Spencer,  Thomas,  274. 
Sponsors  in  Baptism,  469,  470. 
Sprinkling  with  Water,  463, 464,465,  479. 
Standard  of  the  Gospel,  54. 
State  Support,  withdrawal  of,  399. 
State  responsible  for  Church,  402. 
Stillingflcet,  Dr.,  457,  547. 
Succession,  Apostolical,  92 — 102,404. 
Superstition  and  Ignorance  of  Dark  Ages, 

152,545. 
Submission,  Act  of  Qergy's,  811,312. 
Supremacy  Ecclesiastic^,  of  British  Mon- 
archs,  301,  309. 
Surplice  Fees,  248. 

Talent  and  Learning  in  Ministers,  undue 

Estimate  of;  572. 

Taylor,  Bishop,  12,  47,  449,480,  487,512, 

656, 
Tenths  and  First-fruits,  146,  183,  289. 
Terms,  Use  of  unscriptural,  65. 
Tertullian  on  Church  Funds,  135, 446,  461. 


Thorpe,  William,  199,  442,  605. 
Tithes,  King  Stephen's  Charter,  147. 
Enforced  on  the  People,  141, 142, 

167. 

Origin  and  HistoiT  of,  181—167. 

Establishment  in  England,  143. 

Ethelwolf  s  Grant,  144. 

Present  Possessors  of;  164. 

—  Rent-charge,   Ecclesiastical,   cir- 
cumstances relating  to,  165 — 177 

Impropriate,  177—180,  222. 

Commutation,  180,  262. 

■  Protests  and  Efforts  against, 

186—216. 
Before  the  coming  of  Christ,  131, 

133. 
Fourfold  division  of,  137, 139, 144, 

166. 

Decrees  for,  138, 143,147, 150,  223. 

various  Possessors  of,  167 — 165,271. 

abolished  or  altered  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 252, — 258. 

rent-charge,  produce  of,  261,  262. 

abolition  of,  271. 

Irish,  337. 

Scotch,  or  Teinds,  35.5. 

Toleration  Act,  309,  365,  438. 
Tonsure,  451. 

Transubstantiation,  499,  502,  515. 
Trent,  Council  of,  225,451,  45 }. 
Tyndal,  William,  17,  71,  73, 129,  211,  409 
443,  475,  508,  53;*. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  303,  308,  429. 
Union  of  Church  and  State,  various  modt'!^ 

of.  1. 

Argimients  for,  388, 

Objections  against,  299,  405. 

Effects  of,  on  Ministers.  &c.  403. 

Advantages  of  dLssolution  of,  278. 
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